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1967 

The year is now over and we all hope that 
1968 will bring u-s better days. Better political sense 
and belter ecionoinic conditions which India so 
badly needs. The disintegration of the * country 
wliich was begun by the Congress and the Muslim 
League by a division of the country had been go¬ 
ing on ever since August J947. The small politi¬ 
cal cliques which the various States abound in are 
formed apparently for the advantage of the people 
of India ; but, in fact the advantages accrue mostly 
to the members of the cliques. The- people pav for 
all conferences, travelling, hstlling, employment of 
relations, engagement of inefficient iiomineeh as 
contractors and dishonest suppliers to the govern¬ 
ments. But the people only pay and gel nothing in 
reliirn. The clique members thrive. Then the 
people have to suffer the constant political battles 
which the cliques start and the various new acqui¬ 
sition of powers by the Governments for improv¬ 
ing the life of the people, which never really gets 
done. The usual services rendered by the Stale 
progressively deteriorate. Police, post offices, rail¬ 
ways, roads, telephones, tax collection, public 
health, education etc. etc., reach the lowest depths 
of uselessness ; yet the cliques always want to ren¬ 
der newer services by going in for State Capi¬ 
talism in a bigger way and by extending State 
Control over more and more things. Our managed 
•Cemmr is se hadUr mismsnaeed that one wonders 


how we continue to exist as a solrsut aation in aay 
manner of speaking. 

1%7 saw our national elections and ths 
democratic selection of numerous persons as th# 
nation’s representatives whose ability and indi¬ 
vidual quality were not always allowed to bS, 
examined closely by the voters on the ground 
that they were the nominees of this clique of 
that, fhis year also saw the worst shortage in 
food supplie.s since India became independent in 
1917. The Congress which had been enjoying a 
monopoly of governmental powers during the ' 
last twenty years received some rude shocks by' 
being defejxted in the elections in a number of ' 
Slates, 'rhis put new life in some cliques which had 
.^o far paraded their political plans only in a iheo- 
letical manner. 'Fhese plans were now tested out 
in practice and proved to be unsuited to the nor¬ 
mal work of general administration. The Con¬ 
gress took advantage of these unusual happenings 
in llie “progressive” governments and planned 
their work of recoiiquesl through fifth columns, 
infiltrators, subversion.9 and defections. The r«- 
sults have been higlily annoying for the tax pay¬ 
ers. The police in many States spend moat of their 
time in firing tear gas shells and in making lathi 
^charges. Their challengers throw bricks, bottle* and 
bombs in order to establish their democratic 
rights. They also, occasionally indulge in looting, 
arson and attacks on private citizens and their 
»iwi»eftr. The puhlie par for tha poliea aad th«k 
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and ammunition. They alfeo pay for the 
i^cks, bottles and bombs indirectly by maintain- 
thei/ sons in colleges and their employees in 
jl^ha that they nominally do. The idea of direct 
li^On has stuck in the mind of the Indian people 
l^jace the days of the communal riots and all 
wman rigjhts are now proved by arffimentum 
^Mtuhnum. This kind of direct iwition had been 
{^lltte common during 1967 and the purposes had 
establishment of socialism, democracy, Hindi 
iia the State language, the prevention of cow kill- 
and the exploitation of man by man. Naturally, 
^'bthlng has been establislied excepting a very low 
ftanidard of public bdiaviour and a lower still stan¬ 
dard of administrative policy and the use of un- 
^v'ilised methods of running governments. Gene- 
j^lly speaking, all political partic.s have proved 
th^air incapacity to do anything in an honest and 
civilised manner. The jjeople of India, thus face a 
hlreakdown of democratic government in the coun- 
Ijiy and the possibility of other forms of govem- 
iptent. Tliis has been entirely due to the influx of 
eyU forces in the various political groups, which 
no one seems to try to stop. Capable and honest 
|nan are being slowly pushe<l out of Indian politics 
ind undesirable types are taking the lead everv- 
Where. 

^ 1968 will begin with a better food supply. 

^fThis may change the economic position for the 
IlhAter in a general way. Political cliques are. now 
iWzipant and a more prosperous India will doubt- 
stimulate the desire to exploit the people 
;i|TOorig professional leaders of cliques. The people 
jtjfire politically half awake and can be induced to 
^follow different types of self-seekers. 1968 will 
i'^JIher see the people waking up to their rights of 
jielf-govemment or the end of true dentocracy in 
iffidiii. 

,' the Many Problems of 1Q67 

Of the many problems that India faced in 
1967^ the moat serious were tliose of cow IdlUng, 
tiw establishment of Hindi as the State l^gu- 
India and the problem of maintaining non- 
NlMyrMs Covammaats in some of the States. 


Cow killing drew large and hostile crowds^of or- 
Ihoflox Hindus who objected to the iJaii^fering 
of cows. These same |>e«p]e however have never 
done anything to prevent goalas (milk vendors) 
from killing oil' newly born calves by starving 
them. They also do little to protect cows from 
untimely death due to starvation disease and 
exposure. Their movement therefore found not many 
supporters among the general public. The estab¬ 
lishment of Hindi as the Stale language of India 
found some violent exponents among certain peo¬ 
ple, 9.S per cent of whom did not have even a work¬ 
ing knowledge of academic Hindi. Having neglect¬ 
ed to learn Hindi themselves and having 
misused mucli «l the funds spent by the Stale for 
tlie pro[)agalion .if Hindi, these jteople tried to 
achieve by violence what they should have achieved 
by hard wurk. This movement had created more 
enemies for Hindi and had been a grave tactical 
blunder. The problem of disestablishment or re¬ 
establishment (iis tile cas«; may he) of Congress 
rule in several States also became acute as tricks 
of the traile loiok precedence over the higher prin¬ 
ciples of politics in breaking or securing majori- 
tie.s in the legislatures. The treasury benches ami 
the oppo-sition left their seals in the legislatures 
and came out in the street to prove their relative 
might in lire use of the stick or home made liombs, 
rather than their numerical strength. Ibis work of 
strong arm a<iministration and equally ex¬ 
uberant display of the higher principles 
of democracy left the tax paying public help- 
1<^S3 and inactive in procuring their daily food. 
Though miscalled enforcement of law and order 
and popular uj)surgc of feeling against the Govern¬ 
ment,^ihese organised acts of hooliganism of offi¬ 
cial as well as of popular vintage somehow 
oceurred at regular and fixed hours according 
to declared plans and were therefore hardly fortui¬ 
tous in origin. Where laws are broken by giving 
notice, the Government should arrange for the 
mainlenanee of the law in manners other than the 
use of lathis or tear gas shells. We should ftot go 
into details regarding the stej>s the Governments 
should take ; but we would certainly say that 
Governments should not engage in street Jbattlef 
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all the tiat4 with the front line law breakers. The 
constitution should make provisions for the lawful 
settlement of large scale disputes and the people 
shoiiJd never be forced to live in conditions of 
rioting on account of political differences experi¬ 
enced and felt by parties, cliques, coteries or 
coalitions. Those who cause such rioting must 
have conslilulional remedies available to them to 
obtain satisfaction in an easy and ready manner. 
And if they' do not rnake use of such provisions 
in the constitution they sliouW be ])revcnted from 
acting lawle.ssly by deterrent punitive legal action. 
It is not only ridicufon.s from the democratic point 
of view that people should fight in the streets to 
prove the justice of their claims; hut it is utterly 
umivilised. 

RAea$e of Sheikh Abdullah 

The release of Sheikh Abdullah from deten¬ 
tion has been the subject of much !speculation. 
Some have thought his lelease would lead to a 
worsening of the Kasliinir situation and some have 
predicted a change for the belter. Sheikh 
Abdullah, l)eltcr than other Kashmiris knows what 
l'*akistan wants frtuu Kashmii. When the Kahalis 
entered Kashmir and started looting, arson and 
ra{»e, Shcikli Abdullah saw' who the Kahalis were 
These I'akistaiii marauders were released by the 
leaders of that country to occupy Kashmir by 
force. The Indians were then called in and the 
State of Kashmii thus opted for inclusion in 
India. Tliere liavc been all sorts of discussions 
about rights and wrongs in tht> matter of Kashmir. 
The Pakistanis have said that they want to liber¬ 
ate the Kashmiris from Indian overlordship. How 
Pakistanis cat\ do this with their own country 
under a dictatorship i.s highly paradoxitJal, And 
every'lhing said and done the so-callcd Indian over¬ 
lordship irl Kashmir is a total myth. The Kashmiris 
rule themselves as do the Punjabis or the Bengalis. 
They get a little more out of their connection with 
India than the others do. The question of common 
faith is another fake argument. There are 70^ 
million Muslims in India and if they cannot satisfy 
the. faith hunger of the Kashmiris, would the 90 


million Pakistani Muslims be able to do 
Generally speaking connection with Pakistan 
make the position of Kashmir as free and 
vanced as that of Azad Kashmir. 

We know what Azad Kashmir is like. 
of it have been gifted to China by Pakistan. Thiti| 
was surely not done with the consent of the Ai^a^ 
Kashmiris. Lastly Kashmir having opted' 
India, is a statutorily integrated part of India.n| 
The arguments ]jut forward by Pakistan canhnl^> 
have any lawful meaning. Pakistan’s occups^Ol^ 
of parts of Kashmir has been acts of aggressioht 
and Pakistan should be made to vacate thosj||e; 
parts. The fact of American, Chinese or Britsi^^ 
support cannot make an unlawful act of aggrei|; 
sion either a- political dispute or a cognisal^i|^ 
territorial claim. .‘j 

, S 

1907—1967 

’ y 

< '* vC. 

1967 was the sixty-first year of publicatiujl^ 
of the Modern Revi'ew. We therefore. pubUshed;s| 
our Diamond Jubilee numbers in 1967. Greumi-}/ 
tarice.s forced us to complete the^ publications 
January, 1968 ; but the circumstances were beyoiid-^ 
our control, having been caused by unsettled 
dilion.s in the city of Calcutta. We take thV: 
oppottunil) to express our gratitude to all who,,.; 
have collaborated with us during these long ye^rit; 
during which we have had to face many diffipuly'i' 
ties and adverse <;onditions. The most potent pf;? 
these were British animosity during the first forty j 
years of our existence. Even after independence 
we have encountered^ disfavour from persons in 
power Ijecause we found it necessary to criticise; 
some of the actions of such people. The Modern,^ 
Revietv, from its inception never stood for com-'- 
promise with what it considered wrong. Presfent.ji 
day politics, economic arrangements and cultural./ 
gestures frequently depend upon make-believe 
tionversions to modified ideals, associations of 
doubtful authenticity and forced comradeships. 
That » why nations appear to be friendly one day 
and start to fight in the morrow. India too has 
suffered grave consequences when she hw indulged 
lightly in forming fellowships. She has also made 
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^ ft ibAbit of engaging in sanclimonious utterances 
, which she, naturally, cannot live upto. Our 
national ideals are usually far ahead of the real¬ 
ities wc find in our politics, economy and social 
' ,»^-up. We also use words and phrases in a loose 
■'ftod cursory manner and land ourselves up 
: against the hard and cruel facts of our national 
life. Socialism, equality in opportunities, fair 
treatment, equal distribution of wealth, truth arid 
. morality are all empty sounds as far as facts go. 

' Republicanism, democracy, fundamental tights 
etc. etc., have also a different meaning in India. 

, It is tlierefore naltiral that right tliinking men 
will always challenge the wotds of convincing 
! talkers. In a country where more than 75 per rent 
of the inhabitants are illiterate, the people always 
stay at the mercy of politicians. ITie press there¬ 
fore have to show up falseliootls at least to the 
people who can read and write. 

Political Parties of hidia 

Any crow'd of an impressive .size in India 
thinks it is the nation. In a .small village even a 
crowd of a hundred persons would vociferate and 
declare it.self to be the entire population. In big 
cities crowds of ten to fifty thousand could howl 
all other competitors down and establish their 
views as the considered opinion of the, wh<jle 
nation. But the nation being 510 inillion strong, 
and even the people of a State being 10 to 70 million 
in number, a crowd of one hundred f)r one hun¬ 
dred thousand would only be one in fifty one 
lakhs or one in five thou.sand one hundred of the 
.•total population. So that no matter how. big a crowd 
way collect to give voice to the nation’s feeling.s, 
the nation wifi always vastly outnumber the per- 
I'fiofis composing the crowd. In a nation-wide 
voting if 20 crore men and women express their 
■preferences through elections, crowds can never 
come anywhere near the size of the voting popu¬ 
lation. It is therefore always a wrong method to 
Judge the nation's point of view by referenr,e to the 
slogans that are shocted by processionists pr per- 
^ins oseemhled at a meeting. The only dependable 
of the nation’s likes and dislikes can be 
obtained through free and fair elections. 


India’s political parties however try t» fore* 
the opinion of crowds down the nation’s throat. 
The membership of political parties in India has 
never exceeded 1 or 2 per cent of the population 
at any lime. When Pandit Nehru signed away a 
large chunk of India to the British to make a 
Pakistan, hi.s party did not have even that 1 per 
cent of the total population in its roll of members. 
But he could hold meetings with crowds of 10 or 
20 thousand: so he took it for granted tihat the 
crowds made the nation. The Congress has al¬ 
ways followed this idea of crowd centred national¬ 
ism and the views of the Congress have been ex¬ 
pressed throughout by these highly articulate 
crowds of Congress supporters. The nation with 
a OSjOO per cent majority, has remained a silent 
spectator with small crowds of non-Congress 
people shouting different slogans here and there. 

In recent times these opposing crowds have 
gathereil strength in several States. TTiey now 
collect in groups of thousands and display their 
antagonism to the Congress loudly enough to 
shatter the equilibrium in the political arena. 
When the question of majority in the West 
Bengal Assembly was raised by certain defectors 
and the Governor of West Bengal was approached 
to have the matter decided in a constitutional 
maimer by voting in tlie Stale Aiwembly, the 
parlies in power attempted to delay the decision 
for no substantial reason. The Governor loo 
showed undue haste in coming to a decision. The 
result was dismissal of the sitting Government 
and a hurriedly summoned session of the As¬ 
sembly which the Speaker adjourned sine die 
for what he considered were constitutional' rea¬ 
sons. { 

After that the crowds came to the forefront 
and the new Government engaged the police to 
deal with the crowds. The streets and lanes of 
the cities and towns became the battle ground of 
political opinion. Lathi charges, teas gas shells 
and occasional rifle bullets vied with bricks and 
bombs in deciding whether the treasury bench could 
bold its own. The public went about with their 
hands raised over theii^ heads to escape the brkks. 
and the bullets and public vehicles got bimiit 





abag with a iew private ones belongmg to un¬ 
fortunate owners who happened to get in the 
way of tile fighters for democracy. Millions of 
man-hours were lost, education stopped entirely 
and the nation suffered meekly; for the crowds 
organised by the political parties and the war¬ 
like policemen occupied the streets every day for 
a few hours to re(»tablish democracy in the coun¬ 
try in u rough and ready manner. Naturally the 
legality of the Governor’s action cannot be 
proved by lathi charges; nor can the ex-ministers 
prove their contention by seeking arrest or by 
encouraging the crowds to burn buses or to 
throw bricks. It is a pity Indian politicians have 
remained attached to what is described as “direct 
action” as opposed to constitutional methods of 
settling disputes. The Indian nation will break up 
if they did not change their ways. Street fights 
can never he a good substitute for constitutional 
struggles, 

Hindi Af:;ain 

If Hindi had not developed as a language, it 
surely became a political problem of great im¬ 
portance <lue to the policy follow’ed by the Con¬ 
gress. In the officially published book “India 
1957” an attempt was made to prove that Hindi 
was spoken by 46.3 per cent of the people of 
India, To arrive at this highly exaggerated figure 
many other langueses were included in Hindi 
which were clearly not Hindi. In 1951 out of a 
population of 361 million persons 90.6 millions 
spoke Western and Eastern Hindi, by which were 
meant all those widely varying dialects resembling 
Hindi or Rasbtra Bhasha spoken by people in 
U.P. Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan. 
Many of these dialects were quite different from 
those Western Hindi dialects out of which 
Rashtra Bhasha was manufactured. 13.6 million 
pereons spoke Urdu and 8.2 million Hindusthani 
which was nearer' Urdu ihgp Hindi. So that, 
even including the Eastern group of dialetds of 
Hindi, about 25 per cent of the people of India 
spoke the so called Slate language of India. But 
the Nehru Covernmenl published 46,3 per cent 
as ti^r offidaily eslitoated percenl^e of Hindi 


speakers. 11118 figure has not increased so fat', 'i 
The percentage of real Rashtra Bhasha speskeruVt^ 
even now cannot exceed 15 per cent, Anolhd‘f *3 
10 per cent speak other dialixtts which can 
called Hindi, but of a totally different varidy, '. ^1 

. il 

According to the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
“The I’emi ‘Hindi’ is applied to two groups o£v’| 
dialects, viz., Western and Eastern. Western Hindij;;! 
i.e., the Indo«Aryan dialects of the middle an'd^§ 
upjier Gangelic Doah, and the country to th«;,| 
north and south, has one of its standard dialects 
Braj Bhasha (Bra] Bhasa or Braj Bhakhey^ 

spoken near Muttra (Mathura) with exlcasiye;| 
literature directed to the worship of Kri8hua.,,v, 
Another is Hindustani from which High Hindi 
was derived. Western Hindi repriisents the langu*' ;■ 
age of Madhya desa (Midland) as distinct form 
the Intermediate and Outer Indo-Avyan laiigu- 4{ 
ages in the classification devised by Sir George, ,,, 
A. Grierson. Western Hindi has four main diat-i^ 
lects; Bundeli of Bundelkhand, Braj Bhasha, ^ 
Kanauji of the Central Doah and the country 
north and vernacular’■Hindustani of Delhi and;,;-^ 
the upper Doah.” 

I ' 

• > 

Other dialects of a distinct variety are 
closely related to those out of which Rashtra 
Bhasha has been created. Rashtra Bhasha will 
perhaps he not very wtdeome to speakers of these 
dialects, some of which have a vvell developed 
literature with outstanding poets, composer pf 
lieder and religious songs. Whether the people, 
whose mother tongue these dialects or languages ’' 
are, will agree to let these be sacrificed at thd-Jj^: 
alter of Hindi is a question which only time can 
answer. In any ease Hindi or Rashtra Bhasha is i; 
not and cannot be an Indian language of such 
importance as would justify the abolition of ; 
many historically eslablishevl languages in order 
to glorify it into a position of national signifi¬ 
cance. It is already breaking up India by reason 
of the •hooliganish behaviour of its supporters 
and the militant opposition pul up against it by 
its detractors. The Rashtra Bhasha idea should be 
scrapped. 
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Social Control of Banks realisable manner. Agrit'altural investments ari 

neither safe nor readily realisable. So that whal- 
In the beginning bankers were persons who ever Sri Morarji may think or feel, the depositors ^ 
arranged to make pa)ments in behalf t>f their will slowly remove their deposits from banks 
clients whose requirements arose out of their corn- whieh invest in agriculture. This will eventually 
mercial transactions. The bankers also paid nioricv make hanking difficult in India and the reaction 
to kings, princes and otlier feudal lonl.-^ as loans, will damage India’s trade, indu.Htry and commerce. 
The arrangements for securing funds slowly '^’hen tlic Government took over life insurance 
brought about the system of depositing money in ibt; insuring public suffered great Josses and in¬ 
banks and receiving interest. Ihe irlationship he- convenietice. The proposed .social control of banks 
■ tween the hankers and their dienls were i)ased oii "dl rnake things troublesome for the public in a 
personal trust, market credit and condition of the "''der and move mletisive manner. E.spanding the 
money nraikcl. Slowlv over a long ja-riod, joint <>>veiT.ment’s field of artioii without improving 
stork and diaifered hanks have dmdoped and the adniini'-lrahon anywhere .slowly creates a system 
State ha.s also come into the field, both lor oidi- "l''di lias a wide range hut no sound effectiveness, 
nary banking as well as for management of the 

country’.s currency. The basic fart of private persons ffV.v/ /Icnge/ Politics 

or companies keeping I heir money with banks, i 

however, still depends on faith and trust. Some The recent political upheavals in West 
hanks have a sound r(>pulation and people put Bengal are very ‘significant from various points of 
money in those hanks. The reputation is based on view. Finstiy, l]ic,.sc have .shown up certain uglv 
the discrimiiuilion that the particular hanks show aspects of the political parties of our country. It 
in making inveslincnt.s. The State makes rules and j>- well known that party ideologies in India arc 
regulations for (he t oniro) of hanks too in order to ijuiie often {luiely make believe and lh»it the mem- 
safeguard the depositors' inlerc'-ls. bors of the jiarlies are not always deeply attached 

The recent move from the firumci- ministry for to the creeds that they apparently accept. As a 
the social control of hariks deviatr’s fronr the time result whenever some nremhers find more attract- 
Kononreil altitude of the government in so far as ivc alternative offers from parlies or groups other 
now the beneficiary of Slate Control will he the than their own, they easily slide out of their loose ' 
borrower and not liie depositor. For the finance allachmenls with their parties and defect into 
ministrv now desire^ to divert the funds of the others. In such cfuses llu'y not only play false to 
banks into rhamiels wlnili hilhcrlo had been con- their parlies but they also betray tlieir constita* 
sidered risky and slow in ])oint of obtaining ro- encies in a more Idatant manner. Yet, the.Indian 
payments. The e.^lahlished hanks which dealt in (ajnslitution dws not safeguard the interests of the 
foreign exchange discounted hillj^ and advanced people who happen to elect these pretenders in 
money op a short term basis against material a.sset.s good faith. There are no provisions for the recall 
which were unlikely to he blocked up ; seldom of defectors by their constituencies in order to as- 
tvent in for making small loans to cultivators or certain the wishes of the voters regarding these 
for the financing of cooperative ventures. Now defections by fresh voting. The Constitution states 
that the government finds it difficult to obtain quite clearly the purposes for wliich elections are 
extra funds for giving such economic as.sistance held and the obligations of the people and their 
tp the rural people, Sri Morarji Desai ba.s dis- representatives; but there are no clear cut remedies 
covered that the primary duty of banks* is to help for preventing the defeat of the purposes of the 
agriculture. This however is not true. The banks Constitution by persons who may do this without 
the depo.sitors’ money. TTie depositors want expressly violating the provisions of tihe Conslita- 
l^ir money to he invested in safe and readily Uon. The present political activities of the ■ ^est 



Bengal parties, prove that the patty leaders are 
more concerned with the success of tlicir parties 
y than with maintaining the sovereignly or the social¬ 
istic democratic or republican character of India. 
The Congress during its twenty years of rulership 
had freely made uses of various objectionable, 
methods to acquire aud'relain power and they used 
that power for base ends too. And so have the 
other parties in order to snatch that power from 
the Congress, and use it for their own advantage. 
, There had never been much to choosti between 
the various parlies a.s far as true patriotism and 
faith in liberty: equality and the greatest good of 
the greatest number were concerned. All parties pro¬ 
fessed patriotism and faith in all the higfi principles 
^)f nationalism and social ctliics. llul, in lealily, no 
parlies worried much about the sovereign rights 
of India or about the happiness, prosiieiity, cul¬ 
tural progress and security of the Indian people. 
Secondly, we have found that the Indian Consti- 
tuliou, in spile of its unstinted efforts to make 
very j)ieeise and detailed slalemenls about matters 
of m> great consequence, has nut succeeded in 
attaining that freedom from lack of jirecision and 
assurance which one so desires to have in laws 
and rules. That one lot of very fH)mpelent per¬ 
sons can say that the (Governor of the State can 
dismiss a Ministry on the ground of loss of majo¬ 
rity in the Assembly as ascertained by his own 
enquiries; while another group of equally coinpe.- 
tent persons say that the Governor cannot do so; 
goes to prove that the Constitution is not c.lear 
on this point. Similarly there is difference of 
opinion as to the Governor’s right to call the As¬ 
sembly to session or to ask the leaders of that 
group of parlies to form a Government which in 
his opinion is in a majority in the Assembly. 
Then there are questions like, whether the 
Speaker has any right to pa.ss judgment over tht' 
Governor’s actions or whether the Speaker has 
any ^function other than presiding over the ses- 
lions of the Assembly. Could the Speaker in his' 
>fficial capacity say that he thought the Governor’s 
liamissal of the U.F. Ministry was unlawfui and 
therefore would adjourn the Assembly sine die ? 
it' not he his duly, to let the Assembly 


decide by vote whether the Governor’s surpuse 
was correct If tlie Governor had called the As¬ 
sembly unlawfully, would it be the Speaker’s doty 
to point that out to the Assembly members un¬ 
ilaterally and, without any discussion, order ad¬ 
journment of the As.sembly ? Would it not be A 
totally autocratic act not to allow the Assembly’ to 
decide for iUelf what it considered right or wrotig? 
The Speaker is no doubt the final authority when 
it comes to running the Assembly. But does that 
endow him with any authority to criticise the 
Governor’s action or to deal with the affairs of 
the As.seml)Iy by reference to his own judgment 
of the Governor’s action? 

.Now we come to the consequences of the 
Speaker’s adjourmnenl of the Assembly. If the 
Indian (! >iistiliition perinits the Speaker of the 
West Bengal Assembly to stop it from functioning 
on the grouml that he considered the Governor 
had wrongly dismissed the previims ministry, 
a}>l)(unled a new' government and called the As¬ 
sembly to session unlawfully; then the Speaker 
is endowed with more {>ovvers than he 'should have 
as die Speaker. He can then birce the coimtry to 
invite I’rcsidenrs lule or to hold mid-term elec¬ 
tions. The S[)euker said he thought he had to do 
sometliing to .save democracy. It is all very well 
for him to have such Idghly itToral urges; but is 
tin* Sjieaker of thi Assembly empowered by the 
Indian t’on.stilution to .save vlemocracy whenevei 
and in whatever extiaordinarv manner he wishes 
to achieve that laudable object ? Some peopU 
may say that it was no business of the Speaker tf 
pronounce judgment on the Governor and, there 
fore, it was wiong of him to adjourn die As 
sembJy on the ground of his own assessment o 
the legality of the Governor’s action. It was hi 
job to let the Assembly vole and decide whethe 
the li.F. Ministry bad a majority in the Assemblj 
It was not hi.s job to tell the world what h 
thought about various matters connected with th 
safety of the Indian democracy, He had bee 
arrogating ‘to himself duties and functions whic 
were not his by virtue of his Speakership of th 
Asesmbly. 

Now we come to our investigation of the rcj 
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aiGts hehititl all these defections. Members belong* 
ng to a group in power and in charge of the 
lovernnient do not suddenly defect from the group 
!t the dictate of their conscience. They surely are 
ipproached by other parties or groups ami tempi- 
d to defect with ptomises of some advantages 
►t. gain. The only group which can be considered 
o b© interested in arranging defections is the 
!}ongress. It is therefore rightly thought by the 
>^ple that some agents of.the Congress have 
jonc about to arrange defcclion.H and to bring 
ibout the fall of non-Congress Governments. 
Jr. P. C. Ghosh could not have agreed to form 
i govcrnmeiil unless he had received assurances 
irora the Congress lliat he would he, given all 
mpport if he helped to topple the Ll.F. Ministry. 
Hbc West Bengal Congress acting under orders of 
he All India Congress must have arranged all 
his. This cann«)t present the Congress to the pub¬ 
ic as a part) of noble minded and selfless pat¬ 
riots. The Congress had every chance to do great 
hings for the country and the people, but bad 
lone very little (or the good of the nation. \^e 
lad the partition of India to begin with ami 
hereafter the matter of han<ling over large tracts 
)f Kashmir to the Pakistanis. Mien «;aine the 
Chinese invasion of India and the reasons behind 
he Indian rollap«c. The megalomaniac economic 
}lanning and the amassing of vasf debts, the fail- 
jre of the public sector enterprises and the reck- 
ess manner in which public expenditure has 
>een increased and managed bv .inflationary defi- 
;U financing and exorbitant taxes causing econo- 
flic strangulation, aie all examples of the. incapa- 
;ity of the (!iongiess. Several States managed to 
ijCinove the Congress from power but largely 


due to the inability of the opposition parties' t© 
make a good job of their newly acquired power 
and their preoccupation with matters unconnected 
with governmental work; these non-Congresa Gov¬ 
ernments proved no better than the ones they re¬ 
placed. Some of the political parties had suspected 
alliances with the Chinese and that created pub¬ 
lic feelings against them too. The people who 
went round arranging defections made full use 
of these and other faults of the non-Congress 
groups. 

t 

The people of India therefore had to face a 
dilemma. It was a choice between two different 
types of misgoveriiment and misu.se of political 
power. The people really w'aiiled and still want 
the basic conveniences of life and freedom from 
obligations to foreign powers as far as that is 
possilde in the* world of to-day. But the Congress 
or the non-Congiess groups cannot assure the 
people about anything. Sell yourself to the Anglo- 
Americans, the Russians or to the Chinese. Suffer 
total expropriation eventually in order to cstab- 
li.sh a state-capitalistic autocracy. No party or 
group of parties can give us real liberty, equality 
and freedom from want. 'Fhe people have tried all 
parlies and found them useless. But the people art 
not yet attempting to mobilise themselves into an 
overall organisation for the fullest and proper 
use of their rights and power and the most ad¬ 
vantageous utilisation of their resources. This 
would require a better and wider political con¬ 
sciousness than we possess at present. All politi¬ 
cally conscious men and women should try to 
make others similarly wide awake; but no one is 
appearing to do that on a nation wide scale. 



EZRA POUND AND THE NEW ENGLISH POETRY 


PROF. B. B. PALIWAL 


Writing about Ezra Pound in “The Shaping 
Spirit'’ A. AlvarcE observed : 

“When be arrived in England the language 
and rh^hms of verse were so dulled and worn 
they were unusable. He set about to reform 
. them bY bringing bach the old standards of 
‘Mediterranean civilisation’ (his phrase) ; these 
were calm, objective, rounded off and strin¬ 
gent. . . . 

Pound's energy and enthusiasm brought about 
this reform ; he made modern poetry possible. 

Pound, with his critical reviews, poems, 
translations, letters and addresses, worked ince¬ 
ssantly to bring about a proper understanding 
of the new social and intellectual reality. He 
searched out an appropriate literary idiom to 
express this new consciouness. As early as 
1910 or there abouts, Pound, in his poems, 
latter on published under the title ‘‘Personae’’, 
was trying to evolve a new befitting idiom for 
the changed literary and cultural context. From 
the very beginning he was creating masks 
behind which hid the subject matter of his 
verse, arnl through which he wanted the peo¬ 
ple to hear fte voices of the old times and of 
his own. Besides this rare, literary and cul¬ 
tural Integration of the past and present, Pound 
aimed at the finest poetic craftsmanship to 
express comprehensively this new conscious¬ 
ness Could he take up this task and acquit 
hlmseU well? Well, crlHcs have disagreed 
about his role and performance. Alvarez 
emphafically maintained that he was the. first 
rgally American poet. On the contrary, R. P* 
B l ftc ^tpu r toofe « totally depressing view of 
hto AcMestmtnt He said “(however) he may 


have stretched and sharpened his private s^<- 
sibility, (Pound) has by his raids upon ideo¬ 
grams and unsupported allusions, limited and 
dutled that of his poetry. Without going into 
the polemics of literature, this can reasonably 
be submitted that Pound possessed a very sensi¬ 
tive and critical mind. It was more critical 
than creative. This perhaps explains why 
every one of his critics maintains that his tran¬ 
slations from the Chinese of Rihaku, Bunno, 
from the Greek and latin poets, and Proper¬ 
tius are better than his own works. In tran¬ 
slations Pound was working on an existing 
structure of verse of syntactical order of ideas 
and emotions. This offered him a good oppor¬ 
tunity for the exercise of his critical acumen. 
His iranslation of Propertius is taken as the 
best, and even a hostile critic, R, P. Blackmur, 
remarked that “the prose version (referring to 
Butler’s translation of Propertius) i? the most 
poetical, the Latin (original) less, and Mr. 
Pound’s, while the least, is today, whatever it 
might have been in the first century, the best 
verse because its intent is suitable to our limes, 
and because Mr. Pound carries only the bag¬ 
gage to hold down and firm that intent. T, 
S. Eliot remarked that “his translations, like 
Elizabethan translations, are ‘magnificent speci¬ 
mens of XXth century poetry.’' It is also sug¬ 
gested that if he was only one, a translator or 
a poet, his reputation would have been much 
higher. 

Pound was decidedly original, though, 
again, one has to see his originality in 
relation to his own individual characteristics. 
He had a wide knowledge of life 
and letters, of nast and of his contem- 
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porary periods : he possessed the sure gift of 
yivifying and enlivening whafever he was 
dealing with—an age or an author. His treat¬ 
ment of early Italian and the Provencal poetry 
a distinctly In this vein. In his worbs the 
figures of Arnaut Daniel, Guido Cavalcanti are 
not merely literary re-creations. They are 
Uve, speabing beings, Eliot discovered origi¬ 
nality in Pound in two unfamiliar respects. He 
found that Pound’s versification was a logical 
development of the verse of his English 
predecessors, thus an original trait in him. 
Here it may be suggested that Pound's journey 
to his mature and deft touches in poetry was 
more through Dante, Italians, Jules Laforgue 
and Tristan Corbiere than directly through 
Marvell, Browning, Yeats, Earnest Dawson and 
Lionel Johnson. Behind his writings there is 
a vague shadow of the early nineties in 
general. There is an echo of the Pre-Rapha¬ 
elites too (Morris and Swinburne) which partly 
hints at the romantic lingerings of his tempera¬ 
ment. Secondly, Eliot considers Pound's con¬ 
densation of the past and present also, both in 
Idiom arid spiril, a sign of his originality. He 
says: 

“Now Pound is often most 'original' in 
the right sense. . . when he is most 
’archaeological' in the ordinary sense ... 

It is merely subjective difference of 
method. The mole digs and 'the eagtc 
iltes, but their end is the same, fto 
exist.” 

Pound searched and treasured the perma¬ 
nent elements of human nature in the poetry 
of the past, and his own experience of life. 
Besides this, he worbed systematically and 
steadily towards “the synthetic construction of 
a style of speech." 

Pound's earliest extant works (Personae, 
1908- to) manifest that while he was beginning to 
dlieoycr bis own true voice, English poetry 
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was dominated by popular Georgians and 
Edwardians libc Walter de la Mare, A. E. 
Housman, early Yeats and other minor talents* 
A very distressing feature of the poetry of the 
eighties, nineties and at the turn of this cen¬ 
tury was that the poets failed to come to grips 

t 

with the situation. Their reaction was either 
evasive" of inward loobing gaze or a “voyage 
without"; full of narrative, descriptive and lifeless 
expressions. Vigorous and comprehensive 
understanding of the age, of the state of 
human affairs, of the tools of poetry, and the 
aims of literature was not theirs. They rhaps- 
odied libe loud-mouthed demagogues or whi¬ 
ned away libe hurt weablings. There was a 
conspicuous absence of a strong, perceptive 
soul among them. Poets libe de la Mare 
exhausted their entire talent on dream poetry 
in which rhymes and rhythms both were con¬ 
ventional, imagery weab and trailing, words 
worn out, laebing incisive force. The deeper 
problems of life were practically untouched in 
his worbs. In Housman the story of a Shro¬ 
pshire lad became the universal saga of wisdom 
and zesl for life. Yeats, too, was meander¬ 
ing in the maze, haze of Celtish twilight, its 
mythology, folblore and its poor, primitive 
life of raw, bare essentials. His realistic, vigor¬ 
ous and ironic vision emerged much later. In 
short, it was a poetry of the divided self, 
lopsided individuals reading at worst, in a 
wean, or at best a schismatic manner. 

Pound reacted to this situation with a 
sharp, critical sensibility which he had been 
shaping over the years. He framed an aus¬ 
tere literary ethics to provide a guideline for 
wofb and pioneering reform. It was two¬ 
fold. One aspect of it was a keen and dear 
realisation of the contemporary situation fn 
general, and vis-a-vis literature in particular. The; 
other, more ruthless and exacting, was the 
fashioning of a new, gritty, ilferary idionf tb 
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estpresi the tnodcra coosdousncss In the 
artist. ' More than any one else. Pound 
realised the need of colloquial, conversation¬ 
al idiom in poetry. This technique alone 
could bring poetry close to the people, and 
and enliven it. In fact, literary revolutions 
have been affected only in this way. Dryden 
and Wordsworth in their own days worked 
revolutionary poetic changes on this basis. 
The guiding thought behind this literary 
practice is very simple. In formalising, the 
language of literature loses touch with the 
masses who, in the materially and ideologi¬ 
cally changed circumstances, shape a diffe¬ 
rent sensibility which requires an entirely 
different artistic expression. Hence the need 
for a change in the literary idiom. In 
modern times changes of far reaching conse¬ 
quences have taken place. These could' 
not be expressed in the age-old tradition of 
thinking and feeling. The modern sensibility 
is very compreliensivc it tabes in it changes 
brought about by psychology, sociology and 
science in its various branches. There have 
been many social, economic and political 
movements of global import. Vast and inten¬ 
sive researches in the field of man’s mind, 
ways of thinking feeling and reacting have 
revealed astonishing facts about human nature. 
Besides these, there is a dullness and meaning¬ 
lessness in an average man’s life, Modern 
conditions of living are schizophrenic spreading 
an atmosphere of tension, drift, and aimless¬ 
ness. Man has lost both geographical and 
cultural moorings. There is a peculiar sense 
of alienaHon, of being declassh. There is 
a strange vacuity in moral perception and 
man does not find any reasonably accept¬ 
able order of the universe. The gruesome, 
horrifying experience of war also brought a 
novel,, revelatory Insight into the past civilisa- 
All these factors and forces shaped 


modern sensibility. R could not be voiced it- 
the words belonging to the old order of 
thinking and living. Talking of this new sensk 
bility and the role of the poet in this changed- 
conlext, Eliot observed that the modern age 
comprehended a vast amount of reality and, 
hence the poets too would dislocate, rearr¬ 
ange, be allusive and find newer technique, 
to express this phenomenon. Pound attem¬ 
pted io know this baffling nature of existing 
reality. He experimented with rhymes and 
rhythm, patterns. In poetry he worked for 
sharp, condensed and composite expression 
and partly achieved il. Talking of his Hugh 
Selwyn Mauberley group of poems, Df. 
F.R. Leavis remarked that Pound had 
subtlety of tone, a complexity of attitudf, 
such as we associate with seventeenth cenr , 

tury witi ; 

r 

Pound used' for this an entirely IndW- 
dually worked 'out technique. Mostly heV 
adopted the anecdotal method, ^But in bis ' 
narrative he took away the condensed coim'; 
tents. Pound created a dramatic and convec-;. 
sational effect in his poems. He toned them' 
info witty expressions. Secondly, he rejec¬ 
ted all the conventional imagery, and instead 
adopted urban to sharpen and heighten 
effect. This imagery was puzzling. There 
was a whole sMft in expressive tone, He 
became the merited spokesman of the 
dislocated, disturbed and tense life of 
the DECLASSE city dweller. He bared their 
hollow, and unmeaning existence. Pound 
continuously worked, experimented in rhymes 
and rhythm patterns. He varied accents, ^if-. 
ted the pauses endlessly, tuned long and short 
lines, and often in utter disregard of music or 
rhyme ending lines, he wrote daringly uncon¬ 
ventional poems and through reviews created 
a taste for them- Rightly sensing the literarf 
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^tlffiate, and clearly seeing the poet's predi¬ 
cament in It, he wrote : 

For three years, out of hey with his time, 
He strove to resuscitate the dead art 
Of poetry : to maintain 'the sublime’ 

In the old sense. Wrong from the start.-"- 
It was no time for ideals or grace or 
superb artistic finish. The pressing claims of 
a , savage and gnawing reality were rather 
different, too heavy, hitherto unrealised and 
unexpressed. 

The age demanded an image 
Of its accelerated grimace, 

Something for the modern stage, 

Not, at any rate, an Attic grace ; 

The 'age demanded' chiefly a mould in plaster, 

Made with no loss of time, 

A prose bincma, not, not assuredly, alabaster, 
Or the ‘sculpture’ of rhyme. 

These stanzas manifest not merely the 
demand of the age, but also how it should be 
manifested; the lines, the quatrains arc terse, 
witty ; perfectly in line with the healthy, vigo¬ 
rous Iradition of live, truly representative 
poetry. 

Values as the measuring rods of culture, 
literary experience, and actually lived life,—all 
underwent a diametrical, Irrevocable change. 
Pound’s poetry solidly presents this also : 

The tea-rose tea-gown, etc. 

Supplants the mousseline of cos. 

The pianola 'replaces’ 

Sappho's barbllos. 

Christ follows Dionysus, 

Phallic and ambrossial 
Made way for macerations ; 

Caliban casts out Ariel. 

••• »*• 

*' Faurt's flesh is not to us, 

Nor the saint’s vision. 

We have the press for wafer; 

' Franchise for circumcision. 


These stanzas catapulled poetry litio a new, 
alien, unfamiliar world where old values, sym> 
bols and imagery have been completely es¬ 
chewed. It jolts the reader’s mind into a new 
set of facts and expectations. 

In Mauberley and the poems that followed 
Pound brobe still another ground. He became 
increasingly allusive, expressing a more com- 
phehensive experience; and effected sudden, 
startling transitions between two or more state¬ 
ments, a technical device which later on T. S. 
Eliot exploited more successfully and for 
greater uses. Besides, he stubbornly refused 
to be drawn into generalisaiions in his poems , 
he was bringing poetry bach to topicality 
which, in its limited fullness, expresses a note 
of universal experience and conviction. In 
short, as Dr. F. R. Leavis observed, he achie¬ 
ved something lihe the seventeenth century wit. 
He reinslated English poetry in Its main line of 
wit. 

Pound developed and furth er used this allu¬ 
sive method In his cantos also. But there, on 
the whole, the device seems more detracting 
hampering than unfolding or embellishing the 
verse. Pound reached a stage where his ex¬ 
pressions became ideographs from which even 
the core of the thing referred was with¬ 
drawn. These expressions seem isolated, 
ungrafted, merely intellectual, symbols giving 
the impression of scholia and not the true 
poetic voice. Perhaps Pound was so convi¬ 
nced of his metrical device that, in his 
pioneer's enthusiasm, he crossed the limits of 
its successful operation. One has to go to 
extremes to see to what extents one can ga 
All literary revolutionaries have been victims 
of their zealous convictions, in Mauberley 
(I9S0), he bnew his tasb, its happy and 
plausible limits : 

For three years, diabolus in tfie scale. 

He dranli ambrosia, 
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All passeSi ANANOKB prev^'is, 

< Came end, at last, t(^ that Arcadia. 

He had moved amid her phantasmagoria. 

Amid her galaxies. 

NUKTJS ‘AGALMA 

••• 

To be cerlain"*certain*»» 

(Amid aerial flowers)*••time for 

arrangements* •• 

Drifted on 

To the final estrangement: 

«•« ••• ••• 

—Given that his ‘fundamental passion/ 

This urge to convey the relation 

Of eye-lid and cheeh-bone 

By verbal manifestations ; 

••• ••• 

Mouths biting empty air. 

The still stone dogs, 

Caught in metamorphosis, were 

Left him as epilogues. 

In these stanzas, in lines of varying length 
(denoting the length and pattern of rhythm) 
with caesura falling at changed, but required 
places, a dry and parched man’s dehydrated 
observations of love (as mechanical exercise 
flaming into temporary spasms of body) are 
couched in an imagery which is combining 
disparate, unfamiliar experiences (the relation 
of eyelid and cheeh-bone by verbal manifes¬ 
tations) ; Pound has thus, with strange allusions 
successfully conveyed a new attitude, a sensibi¬ 
lity that is sweeping the artist. He becomes 
the voice of the changed times. 

Unfortunately Pound pressed the technical, 
metrical dexterity too far, and missed the sig¬ 
nificance of contents of a poem. If the 
Romantics fell to the fallacy of poetry as an 
inspiration, Neo-Metaphysicals, among whom 
Pound Is one, fell victim to the idea that a 
poeiP 'tvas A word, a loxtaposition of words, 


or a meretricious presentation at best That; 
why. his translations are better where the tw^ 
are combined. In translations, critically stmar«, 
vising, pruning, he gave his best. To hfs tfap-. 
slations, too. Pound gave ait the three charaei'' 
terisfics of his poems. They are creation. Oft** 
ticism. personae (masks). 

Due to this preoccupation with technique 
and ifs problems, Pound failed to convince as 
a poet, to give any revelatory or even valid 
vision of life or of hell. Passions and emo? 
tions which lie deep and shape human destiny^ 
are not painted in their variety, depth or 
subtlety. Even that oftquoted and widely ad¬ 
mired poem "A Girl” does not have a deep 
emotion ; 

The tree has entered my hands. 

The sap has ascended my arras. 

The tree has grown into my breast,... 

Downward, 

The branches grow out of me, like arms. 

Tree you are, 

Moss you are, 

You are violets with wind above them. 

A child—so high—you are, 

And all this is folly fo the world. 

Eliot called its feeling original, but phras¬ 
ing iNcoMPLETED. But it IS disputable. Even 
Eliot became less sure when he praised Pound 
for metrical excellence alone, ignoring 
the contents. Pound created around him a 
thick vegetation of allusions and disjointed 
interpretations of the history, art and civilisa¬ 
tion of Europe and the Chinese society. Un¬ 
happily his estimate of history, too, is unsatis¬ 
factory. The kind of amalgam of fixity 
and flux which he planned to work out 
didnot carry conviction even with those 
who agreed vrith his literary programme, 
His beliefs were simple, facetious.” His later 
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Sfcjft from the passionate litterateur to the 
Cfiisading, zealous reformer of economy in a 
to bring about a major, historic transfor- 
fliration of civilisation turned out to be plain 
^iltopla. Besides, this hotch-potch of historical 
Inftrpretation brought about a touch of the 
tbumalese tn his writings. However, it must be 
l^inted out that Pound will be remembered as 
4 foresighted pioneer in technical, metrical as¬ 
pects of literature. But here, too, he failed to 


recognise the true nature of English language, 
and perpetrated attrocilles no less serious than 
Milton’s. It is these tortures of language which 
produce a stultifging effect in his Cantos. But 
inspite of all this, Pound is the first American 
poet really free from the tradition in English 
started by Shahespeare and Mtlton. If he was 
not a great poet himself, he facilitated and 
assisted others in realising their arttslfc polen- 
iialies. His greatest worh is T. S* Eliot, 



ORGANIZATIONAL ENGINEERING THROUGH SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 

A Tool for Indian Management 
By Dr. NARENDRA K. SETHI 


In the comj)lexily of modern business 
operations and competitive marhel economy, it 
is necessary to minimize the productive inputs 
and maximize the resultant outputs. By doing this, 
the company can hopefully utilize its resources in 
the most productive manner, economizing where 
rightfully neccs.sar), and extending where deemed 
beneficial. Ihis Input-Output process holds true of 
all characterisations, departments, and divisions 
of the company. Moreover, it can be applied with 
equal advantages to all the functions of the 
organization, like finance, personnel, marketing, 
research and tlevelopmcnt, and production etc. 
This all-inclusive aspect of the Input-Output 
process gives to it its modern applicability, across 
the cross-cultural horizons of international 
management, making it meaningful in the context 
of the developing managerialism in India. An 
effort has been made herein to examine 
the major constituents of' this Systems-Process, 
evaluate its function.s, relate it to practical 
business problems, and finally present a 
conceptual frame of reference for its operations 


Problem Rationale—Enviionmenl—-Decision 
c<jriie 

One can further refine this idea by statin^.; 
that each problematic input requires a processing 
agent to transform it into decision outputs. 
inflow of input factors into output 
requires the agility, competence, and judgmeii^: 
of a «ound |>roccssing agent, who can either 
a well-trained and experienced manageru|I) 
personnel, or a computerized-prograimned tnuchlhjs/^ 
Whoerer peiforms the [)rocessing functions 
be fully convcr.-anl with bolli the input factors 
well as the sin rounding organization andjor- ihf] 
environment outside. : ^ 

■ A 

The pr«’'CPss lends itself well both 
reference li> prognostic and diagnostic solution 
the problematic area. This process may take 
fullow'ing three major stej>s. 

Problem Recognition—ProMetn Identification-^. 

Prolikin Solution ’'4^, 

.}■ 

■H 


in India. 


1 be initial resistance is at the level 


recognizing whether or not there is a problem toj 
Input-Ou/.put Process bc-giii with, This resistance assumes its mostl 

emphatic attitude at the level of the top matiagfSfji 
It its essential features, systems analysis is a ment, because of an innate fear on their part Kl'y 
frame of reference for managerial decision—making equate the exislenct’ of a problem with perspnigll 
and problem solving. In perceptive analysis, executive inability or incompetence. Unless thi*^| 
each problem can be broken down to its major resistance is broken by psychological andtJ 


reasons or rationale for existence, the enviroment communicational tools, the systems process cantid^ 
or the organization where the problem is be fully ap[)licable. Secondly, after the existenedi 
manifesting itself, and finally, the outcome of the of smne problem is accepted by the top levels iqI'I 
problem, if left alone, or if subjected to a number the management, the immediate area of systen^^ 
of different alternative courses of corrective processor is to try to isolate the problem. Ild#| 
aetioh. In this way, a triangular frame of reference is possibly the most difficult of all systemi^^ 
•pierj^es which is as follows : assignments, because it is at this level that 
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^^OcehS begins to move from the traditional Jt is the Hypothesis which presents the systems 
i^ministrative practices to lire nioic enlightened engineer with a pic-delermined and defined way 
'information-centered methods, fioin abstract of looking at the problem. It also equips him with 


^‘iresaoning to more wiuiele dedmtion, and 
rperbaps, from qualitative to jnoie quantifiable 
i,atea8 and,oi factors, Finallj, at the third stage, 
'the systems anal)si begins to hieak the problem 
litom its “total” contenLs to more manageable sulr- 
systenrs, and presents alternatrve actioir-cenleth 
fwith which to weigh the piobleni 

1 

\ 

The Cl palin' /ispect'i ^ 

The Input Output piocess, as deseribed 
ibove, er^poses the luaiiapt nu ill of the company to 
both the immerlrate >.boil'iange and the future 
long-range lepuii u*sion>- lot thcdi actions and 
decisions. In «i<ln to mmimi/e the possibilities of 
subjective and inaii-piomoted citois in the 
<lecisioii-pro( ess, il i" usuall> < orisidercd 
necessai) to ifnnL cic*ativel> before the* derision 
has been linallv atiepled H) creative thinking, 
we mean tint the pioblem area should be 
InVe.sligated in total, broken down inter sniallei 
Mgments whuh can be assigned numerical values, 
and relationships be developed which con present 
.Ike total and the segmniterl ^lerspettivcs. Newer 
techniques of CPM (Critnal I’ath Method), 
'PERT (Piogram Lvalualion Review rechnuiue), 
'OR (0}ieiations Rescan hi and a number of highly 
‘mathematical tools like Ouemg Theory, Business 
^Gaming, and Linear I’logiainming etc have been 
’.((devploped over the sears which can help the 
j’Aystems engineer in shaipenmg his riealivil). 

A In its tnanaserial implir alions, one ran stale the 
(.’following major eleinenls in this proeess of 
‘ ttslablishing meaningful relationships : 

Hypothesis I}eferinin<ttion 
1 
I 

Constance anti kanante Det-erminalwn 

1 

functional Relationship Determination 

1 

Environmental hilurity Determination 

I 

Managerial Analysis Determination 


a pioper anal)ticdl tool with which to examine the 
lelevaiict (1 the situation. The constants and vori- 
ahlts aie the lomponents of any given problem. 
The (oiistanis are beyond human or iion-huraan 
contio!, the vaiiahles arc subject to some controll¬ 
ing ageiiry Lai h probleiu-aiea consists of both 
these asperls, and tlie giealei complexity an area 
has, giealei will lie the pudiahilily of having a 
fai gie.ilei iiumliei of both lonstanls and vaiiahles. 

1 111 juiuiuinLnlui ielnhon\liip determines the patt- 
(in of niulualitv between the (sonslants and the 
vanahli', a» vvilhout a fnm lioiial equation he- 
Iwren tin iii, the jnolilein just cannot he defined or 
isolated In the enitionmettlal futurity, we include 
elemepfs ot the soiiety, govi'inment, public rela¬ 
tions, lonioiate image, and nenctal eronomic 
liends Finally, it is the systems engineer’s res- 
poii'ihthlv to tiv and integrate all these afoie- 
I'lentioned Lnlois in a valid iheoiy or statement of 
ailum, wliiih the lop levels of administrative 
man.igf tnonl tan then lian^fotm into jiositive 
ar lions and oi dinsioiis. 

Jnfoj nintion 7 echnology 

lie whole new idea of systems-analysis is 
eniphatii ally aeaied lowaids Information Theory 
in gential. The assumption is that the complexity 
of modern business practice makes it quite man- 
datoi\ on the pait of the executive to know as 
iiHifh as possible about the piolileni area, without 
wasting am unneressary time in supcificialitiei 
III petipheial data, and at the same time, not miss 
iiig a single thing of lelevatiie to the situation 
This indeed becomes a monumental task, am 
the (juestion arises about the vaiious ways o 
aciompliahing the objective. ITie manageria 
developments in late fifties and early sixtie 
have clearly opened a new field in the area e 
infoimaiion storage, information retrieval, an 
information processing for the modern bus 
executive. A human system has tp adapt itself I 
the changing needs and demands put by Rtb pp 
mium on information and its timely and sjpeec 
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^tyailabiliiy. Th« whole field of current decialon 
making is totally dependent on information 
technology, and its multi-dimensional behavioral 
characteristics are now completely beyond the 
mental horizons of any individual. 

It then becomes the task of the systems engi¬ 
neer to (1) plan, (2) design, and (3) motivate 
an Information-System, for the company in ques¬ 
tion. The system should be specifically suited to 
tlic requirements, both current and projected, and 
should carefully consider the typical operative 
functions of the company. It should be noted 
here that there is no such thing as a universally 
ideal design of Information System for all com¬ 
panies. Before designing the system, we should 
carefully ask the following: 

1. The Organizational framework of the Company 

A. The geographical and functional distance 
among people 

B. The degree of centralized control 

C. The use of staff specialists or line generalists 

D. The frequency with which the particular 
type of information is desired, and at what 
times, by what people, and where. 

I 

2. The Control Mechanism of the Company 

A. The degree of crucial decision-making re¬ 
quired for both daily operational w'»>ik as 
well as policy-settmg work 

B. Can the variables in decision-process be 
quantified? 

- C. Monetary implications for setting up a c<jm- 
puterized center. 

D, The total personnel cost and pay-off period 
cost for the systems-plan. 

3. The CuUural Dimension of the Company 


These are only a few suggested p6|nters ais}<4' 
at exposing the myth of the total informatioiii] 
system. The answers to some of these questSoha^ 
and others will direct the systems designer: tq 
initiate and activate a particularized form of ittt 
formation control system, aimed at using the f-e* 
sources of the company to their most advantage? 
ous structures, and sustaming the systems strti|C- 
turcs both for the present needs as well as for fne 
projected expansion of the company in the eomi- 
ing years. It will aim at flexibility of executibn 
and adaptability to the environment in order to 
control the human problems which often accoiti- 
pany the design in its most elemental and intto 
ductory aspects. 

Adaptability in India 

We have briefly conceptualised the major 
action-centers and decision-elements required in 
systems-control and the Input-Output Principles 
tlierein. In the context of a developing nmnagerial 
perspective in India, the afore-mentioned systenw 
—engineering can be purposefully utilized tp 
improve (he productivity and profitability of the 
industrial operations, to shorten the time-lag in¬ 
volved in most production and control decisions, 
to improve the information flow in the total com¬ 
pany, and thus in the overall development of an 
cjilighlened adminislralion. 

In most Indian companies, availability of 
relevant data and information crudai to a deci¬ 
sion is always a major problem. It should how¬ 
ever, be noted that the complexity of this prob¬ 
lem will increase in equal proportion to the ad¬ 
vancement of highly competitive companies in dw 
coming years. This problem assumes its most eip 
phatic rationale in departments such as Account 
ing, Marketing, and Production Control, ITie onb 


A- The level of resistance at the managerial way the information-processing and flow diere 
leYela. ’ he fully integrated is through the use of ') 

B. The uae of traditional versus systems con- systems-design, applied to the operational pi^ 
cepts in the present administration lems with the top management’s active support 

'/IH and cultural acceptances This may briefly necessitate a sharp change f 

the top migiagetncnt and junior level the attitude of the employees as well as ife 
pi who will pro- management itself, but once the adyantagea « 

chief executi^. known, the Mtablishm^it of the new 
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..ilipproach will be easily acceptable in the organi¬ 
sation. 

' In the initial stages, Indiaji management will 
'perhaps find die installation of the syslenis-ana- 
lysis as a costly process, in terms of added equip¬ 
ment, work assignments, and personnel training. 
This factor should be viewed by them as a long 
term business investment rather than as an imme¬ 
diate pay-off novelty. As a matter of fact, this 
.approach will, in the final analysis, result 
in lessened payroll expenses, and overall impriove- 
inent in the productive resourcefulness of the 
company’s assets and manpower. 

The current industrial expansion phase of 
the economy will automatically require several 
different kinds of FfasibiUly Studies^ Manufactur¬ 


ing and Distribution Projects, as v^eli as Intra tsnd 
Extra Plant Flow Charts etc. All these induMaial 
engineering tools are required for the better func¬ 
tioning of the production and marketing processes 
of the comi)any. These studies will be immensely 
benefitted, and the cost-incidence considerably re¬ 
duced if these are approached with the systems- 
penspeclive in mind. Tliis will also facilitate an 
easy change-over or modification in the process 
should the plant si/e be altered, or its marketing 
functions be changed. 

One can com-ludc this in one important point: 
in the limited availability of resources that the 
couiilry has, the only rational way for the indus¬ 
try to move ahead is through .Syslems-analysis. 





CHRIST AND HIS FOLLOWERS 

I 

MARIA GALVANI 


“It is by your love that men will know that 
you are my disciples.” These won<lerful words of 
Christ are more or less extinct today excepting in 
a few stray cases of living saints. I speak from 
within the Roman Catholic Church to which I 
belong since my birth 38 years ago, and what I 
am going to say is said with certain authority 
based uj)on my observation.? and study of the 
various alien religions. But observation and 
experiences were my principal leachers and .^uch 
teachers are the genuine ones. Experiences are 
realisations whicli cannot be bad from books. 
Swami Vivckananda says, "Religion means 
experience ; means realisation.” And, “experience 
is the best teacher,” goes the proverb. 

The Roman Catholic Church presents itself to 
the world today a-s a mighty force of power and 
earthly glory—as a mighty force of earthly 
iriclies governed with excellent skill and 
organistional efficitmey. f orgotten are the words 
of Christ; namely, “My Kingdom is not of this 
world.” The Catholic hierarchy and clergy is 
almost entirely taken up with the building of 
edifices, one more glorious than the other, which 
in turn requires organising, protecting and 
defending. Thus it comes about that the time of 
the clergy is taken up mostly with mammon and 
not with God, for there is really very little time 
left for pa.storal work (for which a man actually 
renounces the world and becomes a Priest in the 
first place), and the exercise of Christian charity. 
Bishop Fulton Sheen, the famous psychologist of 
U. S. A. had said ; “One has to take lime to love, 
one cannot love in a hurry.” Many of the Bishops 
and Priests of the Catholic Church are today 
wondering as to what has become of Christianity? 
Bpt they do not realise that the answer lies right 
within their own conduct. For the laity cannot be 
blijuied ; they are the sheep who necessarily have 
to follow the shepherds. The shepherds, namely, 
the Cardinals aiid'tho Buhops^ are today revelling 
in thn glory of the footlights, for with the advent of 


radios, cinema and television, their fame if 
widespread. They are so busy flying hither and 
ihitlier for committee meetings —-there are today,- 
never-ending discussions—^that there is very little ', 
time left for them for the discharge of their Priestly 
duties like prayer Mass daily recitation of the 
Breviary, Icl alone attending to the needs of the 
poor flock under their care. Frankly, it was easier , 
to see the Chief Minister of Maharashtra than His 
Eminence the Cardinal ! I met the Chief Minister 

*) 

without any previous appointment whereas for , 
meeting the Cardinal you had to make a very 
special appointment with his secretary days ahead", 
and that too with difl&oulty. 

Whatever my fanatic Catholic friends wBl ^ 
tell me in self-dpfen.se, the words of Rev. Charles ; 
Daris, the famous English theologian who left 
the Church recently, echo in my own heart. I - 
found that I agreed with him fully on many 
points which I shall enumerate presently : 

* 

“When in fact has the Church ever 
entered into conflict with estdblidied 
authority to bear witness, even at the cost 
of its institutional position ? The Church 
as an instiiution is turned upon itself and 
more concerned with its own authority and 
prestige than with the Gospel Message, ! 
cannot accept its claim upon my faith, 
(italics mine) ' ' 

“My experience of the Church has 
gradually overwhelmed me with its lack 
of concern for truth and its lack of con¬ 
cern for people. 

“The lack of concern for truth, with ' 
the subordination of truth to authority and - 
to the preservation of the system, pervades 
ihft whole instiiution. 

“The institutional Church is constantly 
crushing and damaging people. More and\^^ 
more it has become for me a vast;, 
impersonal, unfree, inhuman system. \ 
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“Something, it seems to me, has gone accusation in view pf the good intmitiofls of ottf 
very wrong with the human relationships hierarchy for the 'spiritual welfare of the Rock, 
that hind people together within the But good intentions and good deeds go hand in 
institutional Church. .1 would go so far as hand. The early Christianity resided in the con- 
to speak of a collective neurosis. Certainly sciences of men and not in rules, regulations aUd 
someone should investigate the pathology institutions. The early Christian obeyed naturally 
of the present Clmreh. The oHirial Church and spontaneously the conimands of CShrist in the 
is racked by fear, insecurity and anxiety, Cospels and precepts of love of Christ, handed 
with a consequent intolerance and lack of down to them by the teachings of St . Paul. Where- 
love. And what frustrates any effort at as today, one sees just the opposite. The Church 
remedy i.s the perpetual dominance of the is indeed racked by fear, suspicion and mistrust. 
sysUmi over the person. The system always It is govemed with an outward show of earthly 
comes first, and this priority of the might and power which is the direct opposite of 
inipeisonal is destructive of the human the commands of Christ in the Gospels. Here 
oersonality. Gandhi has shown us that Christianity can be 

“Even good people in a jiosilion of practised even in the twentieth century for he 
authority heroine victims of the system and was guided entirely by love for which he 
erase to art towards others in a normally finally died. Whereas most of us within the 
human way, and only too many under Church are guided by fear. We do not do what 
authority are kept immature or become our conscience tells us to do but guided mainly 
frustrated, sadiy eccentric or neurotic, by what others will think of us. 'Fhis is human 
Wliat I am saying may seem baseless respect and is the gravest sin of the present age. 
accusation, init I write confident that only Father DuBay had the audacity to stand up to his 
loo many in the Church know what I am own convictions and follow the dictates of his 
referring to and ran confirm it from their conscience, namely, to take up for the cause of 
own experience.” the Negroes in the U.S., got into had books, on 

this point, of the Cardinal Meintire and was 
'7 Inoi: in vain at the offiemf level for a finally excommunicated. But being excommuni* 
joyful sense of the value ami pouvr of truth as nicated he is not less a Christian, for he at least 
truth,'’ (italics mine) is one Catholic who Jives up to the Gospel of 

Tlie above quotations give a very clear Jesus Christ, his I.,ord and Master. In my opinion, 
expression of my innermost feelings that I have obedience to Christ and His Gospel Message 
shared with innumeralile Catholics that I have should come first preceding any obedience to 
come into eonlaei with, Iwith, in India and abroad, authority wjlhin the institutional Church. In my 
Naturally, Rev. ('harles Davis can express him- opinion, Gandhi was a true Christian whereas 
self better than T could ever do myself, he being most of us bearing that precious name are hypo-, 
an emient theologian whereas I am just an crites. Rightly did he say, “I can tell you lhat 
ordinary member of the Body of (Christ. St. Paul much of what passes for Christianity today is a 
says that we are all members though we fulfil negation of the Sermon on the Mount.” Our 
different functions. These convictions were bom Faith today resides in institutions, rules and re¬ 
in me of personal experiences over the past decade, gulations; in stone images and buildings. Our 
And these expnVnrses were very special ones, hearts are ice cold and something, holds th«u 
If I would enumerate them here, the reader may from melting with compassion an4 mewiy ac^rf- 
ifeel inclined to think himself face to face with ing to the teachings and example of Jesus 
;.;Communist dioatorship ! And this sdmething is the mammon, SpoluA )p|. hyi. 

■ TTre pre-eminence in the Church today is ChrM in the Matmaliste has 

‘^j^ven to mammon. This may sound a very harth tleah a mortal .hjw ,tp, oof ii^ri^ 
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developed itching ears (as St. Paul puts it) not 
vrilUng to listen to or understand what is right. 

Jesus Christ, the founder of His Church and 
the Rock on which His Church stands, gave us 
certain precepts to follow literally and not by 
interpretations. If the leaders of our Church can¬ 
not dress in loin cloth like Mahatma Gandhi or in 
a rough tunic like St. Francis of Assisi (who was 
the closest image of Christ on earth), then they 
can still live in simplicity in this so-called 
civilised world. Our leaders have not to be moral 
reformers but Holy Men; men of renunciation 
and not indulgence. Tliey do not have to ride in 
Chevrolet and Mercedes car.s nor live in palaces. 
They can very well ride in jeeps or a Fiat if a 
car is needed in this tense and liectic life of ours 
and they can live in simple dwellings possessing 
only the neccssifies ot life for survival. They do 
not need golden crosses that cost over one 
thousand U.S. dollars at pre-devaluation rale! 
And that in a country where our poor Catholics 
live, very often ten members in a small room, in 
otlier words below human standards. 1 am my¬ 
self a |>e.rsoii of renunciation, consecrated to 
God and put into practice what I am talking 
about. I could have chosen a far better fate for 
myself than wliat I have chosen. Therefore, what I 
am talking about has been deeply realised and 
revolved in the mind for tlie past so many years. 
Bedsides, I have made myself the spokesman of 
most of the Catholics (who do not dare to open 
their mouths out of fear of exoonununication or 
because of the refusal of being buried with the 
sacraments of the Church when they «lie!), and 
the Hindus as well. For to a Hindu, a religious 
leader has to be foremost a man of renunciation. 
And since we live here in Hindustan and not in 
Christendom it would be well to give an ear to the 
opinion of the majority of the people. 

In order to go back to Christ (for today we 
are as far from Him as we possibly ctmld), we 
would first need humility to recognise our mis- 
ttdtes ttttd redress our faults. Out of this humility 
shall be boro the necessary grace from God to 
aipcomplisb our renew»l. In this the leaders have 
to, «et an ejtkmple, which the obedient Catholic 
wilji foltow whofe‘heai4^ I found that 


the obedience of todey’^s Cathok laity is hoM 
fear and not of love. This is completely 
to the precepts of Christ. The approach of 
leaders to the laity has to be entirely that of 
and that only has the power to bring a spontnne^? 
ous return of the same love. The time when 
could rule with a stick is passed now, only rdttn|| 
with love will work a miracle. 

1 strongly feel that our leaders should llii|| 
moie stress on the erection of monasteries whi<® 
are the true strongholds of grace. Gandhiji sai^ 
of a Cistercian cloistered monastery in Soti^ 
Africa, which he visited while still a young muh'l 
‘They get up at 2..^ a.m. ; they eat a pur«i;^ 
'vegetarian diet; they strictly observe the silencO')^ 
only two or three go to the nearest market ^ 

speak to visitors.they add a calling to 

learning. They arc gardeners, carpenters, taildw 
shoe makers, cooks, etc. I still live much updj^ 
spell of the sweet silence of their rails. It wou|^ 
be my \'ery ideal to found such an institute^ b 
it needs followers who would dedicate body ai 
soul for all tbelr lives. ” And such men ar6' to,. 
found amongst the followers of Christ. But ',0 
leaders are too much concerned with exfci:? 
activity (which gives very little time fot pray 
and self-sanctification even for the clergy bo 
secular and religious), not caring for what 
most essential; a life of union with God. T^e 
monaslerieji of which Gandhiji speaks ate pow< 
hou.scs of heavenly grace.s that sited their ra 
upon the whole world as their vocation calls, ^ 
monks and nuns to sacrifice their lives for tl 
whole of mankind and not only to save diet 
selves. Today many of these monasteries find 
very difficult to survive because the leaders ditec 
ed tlieir attention to other types of hectic e^ 
nal activity which can very well be performed I 
the laity. But there is the FEAR in the way j 
handing over such responsibilities to the laity 
have not the slighte^st doubt that the laity will\l! 
far more loyal to the Bishops and the clergy;^, 
the laity sees and experiences the trust and Ipvu,!! 
a Father from them. I have seen this put bat 
practice in the Sevagram Ashram where 
spent a couple of years and this has 
deeply edified. 




CHANGING OCCUPATIONAL PATTERN IN INDIA 

R. 1.. 8HARMA 


the occupational struclurc of a nation 
C|jti<*ans the distribution or division of its popu- 
according to occupations of different 
i^pes. Basically, occupations arc divided into 
these types vis., primary, secondary and 
teriiary activities. Primary occupations consist 
jbf agriculture, animal husbandry, forestry, 
fishery etc. and secondary occupations com¬ 
prises of manufacturing both small and large 
scale industries, transport, communications, 
btwhing aud finance and services are treated 
as tertiary activities. 

; Since the turn of this century many esti- 
jthaies have been made, but they arc said to 
be defective due to inadequacy of the data, 
l^c differences in definitions of occupations 
aiid wide range of assumptions made. The 
jfdUowing table will show the trend of changes 
in occupational struclure in India since 1901 : 


More than 70 per cent of the working popu¬ 
lation in India is engaged in agriculture and 
allied occupations. Between 10 to 12 per cent 
of people are engaged in mining, industry and 
construction. Tertiary occupalion takes only 
l5 percent ot people in it. 

The proportion of people engaged in 
agriculture, etc, had increased from about 7l 
percent in 1901 to about 76 per cent in I9?l. 
Dependence on primary industries is increasing 
and it is believed that a large percentage of people 
in agriculture is clear indication of growing 
poverty. Even with large number of people 
engaged in it, the country is not self-sufficient 
in food and agricultural raw materials. II is 
estimated that productivity per worker in 
agriculture is only a third that of a worker 
in tlie industries and in the tertiary sectors 
which arc well organised. The proporlion of the 


Occupational Distribution in India (1901-1961) 
Table.** 


Category 

Primary 

Occupations. 

Secondary „ 
Tertiary „ 


190 ! 1911 1921 1951 1951 1961 

71.47 74.96 7 6.12 74.74 74.70 46.44 
14.70 10.77 9.96 10.26 10.56 10.96 
16.83 14.27 13.82 15.01 15.04 12.60 


Total 100.0 100.0 lOO.O 100.0 100.00 loO.OO 

• ♦ Census of India, 1961, paper No, 1 1962, 
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>)^orkins forces in secondarf sector has been 
almost steady over the last €0 years with a 
slight changes. Tertiary occupation reptesenls the 
highly significant changes during this period. 
It is of course a declining trend but in 
between great changes and fluctuations 
occurred. If came to 14.g7 in 1911 from 
16.85 in 1901 and then 13.82 from 1911 and 
then nearly constant In 1951 as 15.04 and then 
there was a great decline in 1961 as 12.60. 

A general inference may be drawn from 
the above factors, that insptie of great develop- 
meni In industrial production ihcre has not 
been any remarUable change in the occupati¬ 
onal structure. This clearly interpreies that secon¬ 
dary and tertiary sectors have not grown 
rapidly enough to make an impact on the 
primary sector. Over and above these condi¬ 
tions, one thing is very important and that is 
if India at all wants to avoid employment 
problem and poverty it should develop the 
secondary and tertiary sectors of occupation. 

The decade of 1951-61 is remarkably im¬ 
portant in India's history, as develop¬ 
mental outlays of unprecedented aspects 
were Incurred under Five Year Plans during 
this period, and had a significant effects on 
National income, employment, occupational 
pattern, etc. The following table shows a 
comparative picture of the aggregate changes 
in populations and total workers (1951-61): 



Table. 2 

1951 

(in millions) 
1961 increase 

Total population 

301.1 

in 

over 

439.2 

1961 

1951 

78.1 

Total number of 
workers 

140.9 

188.4 

47.5 

Peroent of work¬ 
ing force to ^U1 
popolatiodi. 

89.1 

42.9 

« « • 

/ i: BPOfe: oh Manpower. 

P. 20) 



There has been a considerate change/lrit 
population, as it was increased 439.2 adtUoii 
in 1961 from 361 million in 1951 and 
p.c. from 39.1 p.c. during 1951.61 respectiy^i 
During this period, there has been some 
change in the distribution of the working 
population as between activities. These are 
shown in the following table : 

Table—3. 


Distribution of working population by 
Industrial categories ; 



Catagories 

1951 

1961 

I 

Cultivators 

60.0 

63.0 

11 

Agricultural Labour 

19.7 

16.8 

III 

Plantation, forest etc. 




(incl. mining). 

2.9 

3.8 

IV 

Manufacturing 

9.0 

9.3 

V 

Construction 

1.1 

1.1 

VI 

Trade, Communication 




& Transport 

6.8 

6,7'':-' 

Vll Other Services 

10.6 

lo.fji; 


During the first 10 years of planning to'. 
India despite heavy investments the proportloii 
of working force In primary sector has been 
increasing. There has been a tittle increase In 
secondary and tertiary sectors considering the 
the employment opportunities, the iokt 
additional (rising in trade, communication and 
like occupations) employment generated under 
the first two Plans was estimated at l2 niSl'* 
ions; and moreover Planning CommissfOiv 
estimated the additional employment in agri" 
culture for 3 million persons; but it did no|^ 
come true in practice. The changes in totol- 
population and working force during 1951-. 
1961 were revealed as increase in populatibtti; 
77.4 .increase in working population 47.^; 
and increase in cultivators only 28.5. 01, 
the total population increase amounting to 7T.4; 
million, increase in working population 
accounted for 47.2 million and of this increiSg} 
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agricultural class alone consist of 28* 5 i.e. 
' w 61 per cent. It clearly shows that the 
dievelopmental pattern under two Plans of the 
i ■ Country was fashioned to provide relief to 
I; Millions of underemployed cultivators but not 
to add to their numbers in millions. 


Planning Commission stipulated to reduce 
the proportion of agricultural occupants to 
about 60 per cent by 1976. But 1961 figures 
shows that the proportion of agricultural popu- 
' laiion to the total workers was 69.53 per cent 
• as compared to 69.74 percent in 1951 and it 
Is very close to the situation of 1951, There- 
. fore the diversification of occupational siruct- 
; Ure of the Indian economy may not take 
place at the rate stipulated by the Planning 
Commission because there has not been any 
remarkable changes during 1951-61, 


There is imbalance in agriculture due to 
j hntnbolity of labour force from agriculture to 
secondary and tertiary sectors and hence the 
the labour productivity is low. Naturally the 
incomes received by those who are dependent 
. on agriculture, are low. As the rate of transfer 
erf labour from agriculture to other industries 
Is low, people will get the minimum income. 
Oenerally, it is half or even less than half of 
the average income in the Country. 


will diminish. At the same time, schemes of 
rural electrification will encourage the setting 
up of small and large workshops and factories, 
of processing and manufacturing establishments. 
As commodity production goes up, the scope 
for employment in services will also go up. 
A few examples may be cited in the context 
e.g. In Kosi Projects (in Purnia and Saharsa 
disiricts of Bihar) the agricultural percentage 
of change was 33,3 j and 59, In 1961 ; while 
if was 231.5 and 429,6 per cent in non-agricul- 
tural population in 1951, In the same way 
the following industrial concerns gave glimpses 
on the subject: 

Projects % Increase % increase 

in total in total 

agricultural population 
working working 

population in non- 
in 1961 agricultural 
over 1951 in »96i 



2 

over 1951 

1. Hindustan Shipyard 

65.3 

96.4 

2. Rourkela Steel plant 

30.7 

264.7 

3. Mohan foundry 

1.1 

176.0 

4. Nunmati Oil refinery 

7.5 

136.8 

6. Heavy Electricals 

24.4 

73.1 


Source: Pact Book on Manpower, p, 90. 


inspile of all the facts and facets mentioned 
.^bove, we have to realiee a fundamental con¬ 
cept and that is the planned economic deve- 
ippment in our Country. As a result of this 
'(jk^elopment, there is bound to be a consi¬ 
derable increase in employment opportunities. 
Rapid progress is taking place in expanding 
"^gation, power, basic industries, transporl and 
services and directly as well as indirectly 
wilt thefefore, be new avenues of em- 
p;; ^ymeni As irrigational fadlities are pro- 
mij^assively increased and the scope for double 
' ]eropping (s enlarged, seasonal unemployment 


Moreover, economic development implies 
continuous growth of national income and 
employment and requires simulfanious develop¬ 
ment in all spheres of the economy. In India, 

at present, the net output per worker in 
primary production is quite low, it is about 
o.ne fifth that of in mining and factory eita* 
biishmenls and one third of the net output 
per worker in trade and services sector. 
Economic development will necessarily have to 
involve a transfer of a pari df fhe wprkfnii 
force from agrioilitire to ikondary and 
tertiary sector of activities, But su<d» ai 



V«i|«^fiPts of «rQWlp» : ec<in^t ««« , 

met iati'j anS ipcre^ . a«H- 

i&di nccesiil? for chan- 

iibtf’- fhe' l 

rtils-(n ta :%iH possiWe oitlf through 

cj^nWott of cuttiviiflon, comolidatton of - hol- 

^ .; .-P*"- . ..wienfiflc 

• te^tofnCljM.' ■"’■■ i: 

A cotriprehenslfe devdopmcnil 

over perioa of tears fsbcin?.planned in India 

^tilch Witt brirji iboni a significant change in th^ 
occnpattpnal , pattern of the country. Buf then, 
th^ change In tW oteratt occupaliohat patletiv 

is tt^t Ip ** 

cate of growth oi population In tedta 




" Industrie*'''tb^t 'arc,;''u^li' 
increa®^ pdptiWton.: .Natuw^tf'lPi 
a!} Of at least-a; Bwjor' p^ ^ 
populatibn- of dhe worlang ; ' 
agrlcutturai occupaltoni, rettat^e 
be placed mainly oh. sittalf ;'^hd^c^W^^ 
' dOstrles intoWrtg compafanvely sa»^^-^ 
inf'esUnenls. These are/Iddus^e* 
faeourable capital ’ employmbifli radbif',^ 
arily, therefore. induslrialisaHon.shc^ 

be.Hnhed together 
_ „ment' so ' that 


,ment' so inai wwe,Hf«r,' 
occiipatlonal structure-;: ^ o) 
away from Agrtcuftutei 




Nationality and language 


-Contributed 


There are many States in this world 
which have a linguistically heterogenous 
population. We can mention ofl hand a 
(ew noteworthy examples viz Russia, China, 
Belgium, Canada and Switzerland. The 
tJ. S. 8. R. ifi composed of fifteen union Re¬ 
publics (or 20 Aatononioua Republics) in¬ 
habited by distinct racial-linguistic groups. 
Article 8 of the Constitution of China says ; 
"The Peoples Republic of China is a uni¬ 
fied, multinational State, All the nationalities 
»re equal*••have freedom to use and develop 
their spoken and written languages, and to 
preserve or reform their habits and cus¬ 
toms," Both in Russia and China there are 
majority and minority linguistic families but 
there have never been any unseemly mani- 
pulatious made by any major language group 
to gain an advantage of a material or moral 
kind, French and Flemish in Belgium 
Bnglish and French in Canada ; or German, 
Fr^ch, Italiau and Romansch in Switzor 
l{Uld all have an equality in official use 
which no one ever tries to vitiate by any 
improper propaganda or twisting of tlie laws 
bf variou.s countries mentioned. 

When India became an independent 
country by negotiation with the British over- 
tordi, she did so by surrendering a large 
portion of her territory which was used by 
die .British to form a new country called 
Pf^etah. The British handed over ^wer 
lb lh« Congress Party by reason of their 
^Oement to do what the British proposed. 


From that time onward the Congress have 
managed the affairs of India in a more or 
less autocratic manner. The majority of 
Indians being illiterate and the Congte.S8 
having been relatively well organised by the 
immediate followers of Mahatma Gandhi it 
W.T8 easy for the Congress to do what they 
liked with India and the Indians during the 
initial years of independence. And the 
Congress took good advantage of this and 
manipulated things in a manner which beoe- 
fifcted the members, associates and proteges 
of their Party and the particular zones 
which supplied the greatest number of 
followers of the Charkha Flag. Those zones 
which were not so abject nor satisfactorily 
devoted to the sauctimonious and irrational 
ideals sponsored by the hkaktas of the 
various cults that the tfurus of the nume¬ 
rous ashrarms were developing, uaturally 
remained renounced by the Parniavcts. Bengul 
was a special favourite for relentless exploi¬ 
tation and she lost the districts of 8mgh* 
hhiim, Mmibhunif JPurma and the Saniknl, 
Parganas to Bihar which was being foftified : 
as a stronghold of the Congress. 

Pandit Nehru, who was the founder of 
the dismembered India of 1047, took great 
pains to form a Oenbrid li^one of this hew 
State which would be uniform in oulture, ' 
literacy, way of life and devotion to. ideals : 
like vegetarianism, ooy and husband ' 

and a lanatical atts^hmeuf. to 
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nobody believed in elsewhere in India. His 
choice of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh 
and Bihar bore good result and he sealed 
the fate of Nationalism in India by declar- 
ind Hindi to be the .State l/»nguage elect even 
before anybody knew what Hindi was and 
who spoke . or used it as a mother-tongue. 
A sort of synthetic language was ordered 
to be concocted and this Rashtra Bbasha 
or State Language began to grow in the 
hands of nurse maids who were more, eager 
to feed themselves than their charge. Under- 
nourisheJ, devitalised, sufVeriug from a variety 
of organic and functional disorders ; Rashtra 
Bhasha is full of a sense grievance against 
all fully developed languages of India and 
English, without having any real understan¬ 
ding of the nature, origin and ' tendencies 
of the congenital ailments it suffered from. 
Hindi, that is Rashtra Bhasha, being only 
basically the language of a very small 
group of persons .speaking a Mindi-Type- 
Dialect, is, as much a foreign language to 
the speakers of the various other Hindi- 
Type-Dialects as it is to 85% of India's 
population whose language it is not and 
never hks been. Urdu, Bhojpuri or Mai- 
thili are spoken by greater numbers than 
this synthetic Rashtra Bhasha ; but then 
.^e. people who made their fortune doing 
Rashtra Bhasha prachar work did not be- 
. long to Bhojpar, Mithila or the Urdu- 
speaking community. If ever there was a 
false ^oadeof elaborate design to Iiide the 
inner poverty of a totally undeveloped 
langoage, the colourful covers of numerous 
aewly printed books in Rashtra Bhasha 
wilt ea^y opeppy a» important place among 


such inglOriously glorious show pieces. 
Mostly very inferior translations of books 
of other languages, English and Bengali 
being the most numerous, these paper-back 
books in Rashtra Bhasha have done little to 
lend precision and accuracy to the con¬ 
cocted idioms of an artificially developed 
language. The thought forms which require 
to be unambiguously moulded in a language 
used for etatutary and State purposes can 
hardly take shape from inexpert transla¬ 
tions. The people who.se language Rashtra 
Bhasha is, in a manner of speaking, have 
been simple and unsophisticated to a fault. 
If now, that basic language has to be 
dressed up with thousands of new words 
and phrases which are unnatural appendages 
to it for all time, the resulting linguistic 
monster will never articulate the real feel¬ 
ings of any living man. If it is well <’x» 
edited it will be a robot serving a purpo!-e 
mechanically. If, on the other band, there 
islaxtiess and inexactitudes, its monsterly 
exterior will not be compensated for by stny 
great serviceability. 

A State language should have' certain 
qualities which the Rashtra-Bhasha docs hot 
and will not ever possess. It can not be a 
storehouse of legal, scientific, military, 
technical or any other kind qf knowledge 
essentially requited for the sound adminis¬ 
tration of the State. Stilted translations of 
the world's classics can be made in a language 
without ,any tradition, for the reason that 
the correctness of the translation can only 
be judged by interested parties; and the 
communicativeness of the words and plrcaaes 
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concocted to express the thoughts of Socrates, 
Hegel or Marx can never be tested out on 
account of the readers inabilitj to express 
what they have understood in any language 
other than the same Rashtra-Bhasha. Modern 
thought currents in their continuous flow will 
never be projected effectively in the pain¬ 
fully thought out phrases of a made-to- 
order language. Its lack of precision and 
intimacy with the thoughts and feelings of 
living men and women will defeat its attempts 
to serve as a link language. We shall not 
try to evaluate the usefulness of Hindi as 
an international language. 

Commiog to the reasons behind the 
attempts that the Congress Government 
have made to force Hindi upon India, we 
find none which can be called convincing 
and good. Hindi is merely the common 
name given to a large number of dialects 
which are (juite often linguistically unrelated. 
Some languages of Rajasthan and Bihar can 
be cited as good examples of very un-Hindi 
dialects that have been pressed into service 
by the Congress Hindiwallahs. For they had 
to increase the number of Hindi speakers 
any how and prove that almost all Indians 
spoke Hindi. In India however most 
people donot speak Hindi. In Government 
publications every attempt is made to inflate 
the figures of Hindi speakers and also to 
present Hindi as a homogenous language of 
a linguistic origin and nature whidh makes 
its speakers the members of a single linguistic 
group. In fact those who speak Western 
Hindi, Bhojpuri, Maithili, Magbdhi as well 
’ as various other dialects of Hindi, speak 
entirely different languages. The figures of 
Hindi speakers therefore must be divided 


into four or five groups to locate which 
group speaks dialects nearest to Bashtra 
Bhasha. According to published eensus 
figures of 1961 Hindi was spoken by 13.34 
crores of persons and Hon-Hindl languages 
were spoken by 30.56 crores. Of the 1^.34 
crores of persons alleged to be Hindi speak¬ 
ing only about 40 p. c. perhaps spoke and 
understood -those Hindi dialects which resem¬ 
bled Bashtra Bhasha nearly enough. Our 
assumption therefore that about 15 p. c. of 
Indians spoke Bashtra Bhasha cannot be 
far wrong. 

The recent outbursts of Hindiphils 
against English are totally irrational and 
childish. Students gain the most by their 
knowledge of English. Business and trade 
also are stimulated by the use of English. 
Industry aud Technical work cannot do 
without English. In the circumstances the 
abuses and attacks on English are thoroughly 
unintelligent and shows an immaturity of 
mind which cannot make the Hindi speak¬ 
ers very useful members of the Indian 
Nation. The History of our fight for freedom 
is full of the contibutions made by persons 
who spoke English whenever necessary and 
and did not make much use of Hindi. From 
Raja Raminohun Roy, through generations 
of great Indians such as Keshub Chandra 
Sen, Dayanand Saraswati, Ramfcriehna, 
Vivekananda, Aravinda, Babindranath, 
Gokhale, Ranade, Hajpat Rai, Mahatma 
Gandhi, Snbhas Chandra Bose, Rash Bebari 
Bose, the great leaders of the Gadr Pax^, 
the terrorists of the Punjab, Me h a rasifefrtt 
and Bengal, down to the fighters .‘whb weht 
with, Gandjiiji, we find much matOrM ini 
Eni^sh i and in . the Oon-Hindi laogiia^s. 
The Hindi-Hoo%aiM! eht^uW Jeam ^eit 
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ksBon in time and atop behaving like an> 
balanced persona. If Instead of engaging 
in hooliganism they really worked for the 
growth of Hindi, the future of Hindi might 
not be 60 bleak. All the money that Hindi 
speakers have been taking for their alleged 
work of Hindi Pracfaar ehooid be accounted 
for in detail by them. For the progrcas 
made by Hindi has not been commensurate 
with the payments made, and one would 
like to know what really happened to the 
funds thus spent for the spread of Hindi. 
The way things are progressing, Hindiphils 
are facing a possibility of wider anti-Hindi 
activities tn India. The Constitution can be 
amended again and the clause about making 
Hindi official Language can be rescinded. Ail 
Ijanguages that are named in Schedule viit 
can be given equal status in the amended 
Constitution and Hindi can be then used 
only by such persons as wish to do so. That 
these Hindi fauatijca do not even know 
what Was proposed in connection with the 
adoption of Hindi as official Language of 
India is proved by their attempts to destroy 
the number plates of cars. For Hindi 
written in the Devanagari script was the 
recommended official language. As to figures, 
the international numerals in use were to 
be continned. During the last several 
years Hindiphils have tried their best to 
ignore this provision with the result that 
mile-stones in Hindi ragions have lost all 
usefnlbess to motorists, the majority of whom 
cannot read Hindi numerals. 

Coming to the moral and material 
acoOtiotanoy aspects of this proposed change 
over to Hindi we And that knowledge of 
r is more wi^espifead in India thaii 


of IHndi. The money value of all tibia 
knowledge of Nogliah most run to thousands 
of erores. The Hindi speakers being the least 
educated are also the least English knowing. 

' If it comes to teaching all Indians Hindi, 
there are not enough teachers to go round, for 
the teachers have to be bilingual such as, 
Hindi-Tamil, Hlndi-Telugu, Hindi-Bengali 
and so on, in order to act as teachers. And 
if Bihar, U. P. and M. P. started to turn out 
these teachers in bulk tlie rest of India may 
not want to employ them on various grounds. 
Why should a Bihari be given a job in Mad¬ 
ras ? The imported teachers may not find 
favour also for their ways of behaviour in 
spheres other than that of education. The 
Hindi language may be acceptable to the | 
the people of other States but the people of | 
U. P., Bihar and M. P. may not be parti- J 
cularly as preceptors. As things are, how- | 
ever, there are no organised supply of Hindi j 
teachers. In fact the people who could have ; 
oiganised all this had been too busy during 1 
the last several years making money by ; 
fake attempts at Hindi Prachar The idea ? 
that Hindi can be introduced immediately ? 
or in the near future ns state language | 
everywhere is absurd. Even in Bengal very ■; 
few people know to read and write Hindi ■ 
and there are no proper arrangements for i 
teachbg that language. The other states 
are no better offi We cannot visualise any 
mass acceptance of Hindi everywhere, even . 
after years of concentrated and well orga¬ 
nised effort. The reason is that a mere i 
ability to read and write Hindi somehow 
cannot enable a person to use it as a subs-. 
titute for English. People studied English 
for generations. not merely as a language 
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' rbiit also as a modium for acquiring know¬ 
ledge of history, philosophy, law, medicine, 
eagineering, physics, chemistry, mathematics, 
the various technological subjects and all 
those matters which arc the constituents of 
universal human wisdom. Jn industry, 
trade, commerce, in matters relating to 
accountancy, taxation, the fulHlment, of 
statutory obligations, communication with 
foreign countries and iu dealings with foreig¬ 
ners who come to India for work or jjloa- 
sure, English is most suitable while Ifindi 
is totally incifective. To fact full education 
or training in Hiudi is yet impossible even 
in the Hindi speaking areas. In the rest of 
India Hindi has no status except as a bazar 
language in certain states. It is not 
understood in the South. 

The recent attempts by Hindi loving 
mobs to disestablish English from Uttar 
Pradesh, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh by use 
of force, have been provocative to the rest 
; 'of India. If there is retaliation in Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Ahmedabad, Gauhati, Bhubaneswar, Amritsar, 
Madurai, Mysore, Poona, Nagpur and other 
non-Hindi speaking cities, the Hindi mobs 
will be proved to have acted against Indians 
oaiionai integrity. If Hindi is going to be 
: l^te language of India it will not be so 
through the violent and ill mannered excesses 
committed by half-educated and unintelligent 
mobs. Insulting women, damaging property, 
afitooldog newspaper offices and generally be- 
baying in a rowdy and uncivilised manner, 
Qimtiot be tolerated by those who love India, 

; civilisation and culture. India can 

'l^ -'ahead without Hindi; but the Hbdi- 


pbils cannot exist without the rest of India. 
The Hindi-speaking areas are the least 
progressive in point of education, training 
and economic development. The per capita 
income of the Hindi speakers is much lower 
than the Indian average. The richer people 
in those regions arc the greatest tax-evaders, 
black marketters and profiteer.s. They also 
are the most addicted to corrupt and illicit 
practices. Among the Hindi speakers who 
work and live in adjoining non-Hindi terri- 
turies are numerous small traders, money 
lenders, washerman, milkmen, ■ serapdealers 
and itinerant hawkers, acrobats and v:igrants. 
The rest of them are either in domestic 
service or engaged in industry and commerce 
as subordinate staff. Most of these people 
have no high intellectual or moral outlook. 
The adulteration of goods, selling short 
weight, charging IfiO p. e. interest, sale of 
snacks of a flyblown and inferior (piality 
are associated with these people and they 
cannot therefore have a public image which 
is even remotely admirable. In the circum¬ 
stances, if the character of the Hindi speakers 
is to stimulate people’s love for Hindi, the 
Hindi-speakers have a lot of self-improve¬ 
ment to achieve before they can expect the 
rest of India to appreciate them, their ways 
as well as their language. The present mass 
delinquency of the Hindiphils has reduced 
their prestige in the eye of India. They 
should lose no time in changing their 
methods of Hindi propaganda ; otherwise 
they would hiSve no second oppbrtunity to 
work for Hindi praohiar among the non-Hindi 
speakers of India. 

Going back to facts we must poi&t out 
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that eveo assuming a 25 p. c. Hindi 8peak> 
ing population in India, that 25 p. c. will 
be found to be nearly 85 p. c. illiterate as 
against a 30 p. c. literacy in the 75 p. c. 
non*Hindi speaking portion of the Indian 
population. In the circumstances the Hindi 
speakers will have to spend the best part 
of the next 25 years to educate themselves 
and they will not be available to teach Hindi 
to the rest of India. During the last twenty 
years the non-Hindi speakers have leant 
more and more on tlieir own mother languages 
and English and have not ac<piired any 
noticeable knowledge of Hindi. The Govern¬ 
ment of India'.s Hindi expansion schemes 
have been, like their other schemes, exten- 
.sively spectacular and for window dressing 
rather than intensively ^purposeful. Much of 
the rnoucy spent has been taken by people 
who have done little to teach Hindi to the 
rest of India, In short Hindi has not been 
taught to non-Hindi speaking people and the 
practical dilficultics of achieving Hindi 
pmmtr are' insurmountable. The most obvious 


difficulty is the predominanoe of illiterpcy 
and lack of education, among the Hindi* 
speaking peoples of India, They can no 
more teach. Hindi to the rest of India than 
the Bantus can teach Afrikans to all the 
Afro-Asian nations, Tf these ardent HindL 
phiLs concentrated on self-improvemeut 
rath<‘r than waste their energies in their 
futile attempts at English llaiaOf they could 
at least teach themselves Hindi. English 
would not suffer any losses if the Hindi- 
speakers did not learn it. For as it is, 
9!» p. c. of Hindi .speakers have little know¬ 
ledge of English. The ffatauiny of IBkigUsh 
will merely make them even less educated 
than they are at present. The best idea 
would bo to carry on as before until the 
Hindi speakers come upto the literacy level 
of the rest of India, (n the mean time the 
noil-Hindi States could progressively stimu* 
late the study of Hindi among such of their 
people as hoped to engage in Qoveroment 
•service. Even that would take a number of 
years to develop. 
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Rl'ODIfAfMSA P 

1’he study of the life of Asoka, the great 
^Buddhist Emperor, who ruled over India in the 
j^;tturd century before Clirist, may inspire man to 
more determined and ereaiive effort to achieve 
■ a lasting peace on earth. A solution to the pre- 
. sent world problems, which arc the outcome of 
'•jtpan’s own hale, griv'd and fear, needs urgent 
.^attention. 

i Emperor Asoka, in his early life, manifested 
these identical evils, hut laler in life, after the 
acceptance of the teachings of the Compassionate 
Buddha, he became so serene and noble that he 
oommarided the respect and admiration of man' 
kind. Even to tiiis day his name is honoured, 
and ii lies enshrined in the hearts of every 
Buddhist and Hindu. 

• Asoka is the grandson of Chandragupta 
Mauraya Avhom the Greeks called Sandracotta. 
After Alexander the Great left India, Chandra- 
gupta overran Punjab and conquered the Ganges 
country l32] IJ.C.) and consolidated the great 
Empire reaching across all the plains of North 
India from the Western to the Eeaslern sea board. 

He was succeeded by his son Bindusara, who 
conquered .Madras and wa« in turn succeeded by 
Bindesara’s son Asoka ( 270 B.C) who was one 
the greatest inonarchs of mankind, whose do- 
niains extended from Afghanistan to Madras. The 
:ii»tory is both based on rhroniclo* of Ceylan, 
Jarticularly Mahaivansa, and on his own edicts 
i'nd inscriptions, about seventy of which stand to 
,his day in various parts of India as immortal 
laqnuraenls to his greatness. 

Asoka exemplified his life with the sublime 
cachings of the Buddha and he applied these 
H-iuciples to bring about a welfare state for the 
of those over whom he ruled. He was a 
ruler, an able administrator, a statesman, a 
iftfqnner and the world’s first religious mission* 
llie story of his life would be fascinating to 
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studeuLs as chapters of political and religious 
history of ancient India. 

The early religious life Asoka followed was 
of a Brahmanical form, with metaphysics and 
propitiating of the gods. A» a devotee of God 
Siva, he look groat pleasure in animal sacrifice. 
He was said to have killed all his brothers save the 
youngest In his struggle for power and to inherit 
hi? father’s throne. Although the Indian and Ceylon 
chronicles confirm this, yet there is a school of 
thought that denies this as a gross exaggeration of 
him as a cruel monster to dramatise Asoka’s 
self-reformation under the influence of Buddhism. 

In the first year of his reign, that is towards 
the middle of his life, he made a unique 
otintribution to mankind. He is the only Emperor 
in history to give up conquests after victory. Asoka 
decided on the annexation of the few remaining 
outlying states. He started the conquest of Kalinga 
(Orissa), but after a victorious war, was- 
overcome with remorse. The cruelties and 
liorrors of war disgusted him. Rock Edict XIII 
contains a personal confession of his remorse 
at the sight of suffering and carnage which the 
war involved. Dr. V, A. Smith states : “The 
horrors which accompany war, even successful 
war, made a deep impression on the heart of the' 
victorious monarch, who has recorded on the' 
rocks in unpcrishable words the suffering of the 
vanquished and the remorse of,the victor. Ih® 
record is distinct with personal feeling and still 
carries across the ages the moan of the human.” 

Thereafter Asoka gave up war and developed 
a pacific attitude—^ human one. Asoka became a 
Buddhist sympathiser before the Kalinga war. 1( is 
said that be regularly bestowed alms on Brahmin 
priests, but he was not pleased with fbek danMjUor. , 
One day,, while he ww <}Utto casuaUf look^g, 
through his window, he saw a dignified 
monk and invited him to palici^ d 
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mojik (]«>livere<] » sliorl bul instriiclhe iliscoursp 
Jiai^ed DJI the followinsr veise of the 

Dhiirnjna[jail.i : 

"Iieeilluliios-. is tlu‘ palh of ilcaliiles'^ne'S. 

Ileeilirsmie-.s i-. the palli of death. 

'! he heedful lio not die, the lieedles?. ones 
ate like unto the dead. ' 

1 he^e i‘,Dills of the Diiddhii jmj)if-'''ed /Vs'ika 
and "lippiHi hi.- mind and he iieeaine a !{uddhi'l. 
f'liereafle.r he preieiicd Ohnrntu /'//((vu —lunipiesl 
hv 1 ii;hleotj.''!iis^, li v\a^ 'inl\ f afiei ihe uar al 
Kaiinea tliai ’''■oka heeanie .tn idt'al Ihiddhisi 
niDii.iiih. Wiili (.{M'cle;”' eneia'i hi- worked lor the 
disscniiiial ion .1 (he Plnt/.-iri tie i- loiiorisil)’!- 

ier ;tilnddhi-Hi iinm a :-ii.all seilarian 
j'eliai'in (il India iiilo one oi the vieaie^t leliiiinns 
dI the VDi'd. I'lMni'iii Id - edit I- lie Inoualif 1' llie 
kiiou leii;.ie (i| lii-. I oiiiiti \ men the -imp'ei and 
joailiial a»i)ii!s (>| !)ijrifli)',-m uii'.ili eventualle 
niDi’idtd die ill" an.i t!iDa,li! d 1 .> \ el -eemeut id 
i;i inkiii-'i. 

lie v\a^ jii1.111 ii|ii.'d ith nn--lenai' /eal t.' 
'pie id till v,.iid m| (he Miiddha ill;.iii'jhonl his kind 
.Old hoideiii!" lan-s pi (dlV 1 lieie is ii.i 
ev ideiiee lliat lie i> due.'ll Ids .nr-i\ ot aiioli'iied 
eapiial piinishiiii nl. He i' '.lid to have romimited 
dia’Ii .senlein !■', jii't a ieu d.U' heloje thr 
e\e< uliiiii. dhis i' iiidieative ol Jiis eapaeilv O' .i 
I'lfoii;.', tii!e> and .ainiini'li .’toi. He ui-ei\ nn.diiied 
ids paejli'iii ill me. -I the iti eds ,d adiiiinistei iiie 
a vast eiiipiie, '.udi (ll'.iee ,i;;d l.iii.'e-' to ,dl In- 
suhjei Is. 

As'oka did no! ;.>i\e iip ot e.se miiil.iiv [>oe.er 
alii r die vieUoiou' K.dir." i 'v.n I iui!' ihen on 
lie used the Iniddhisls prim ijile' ol ei’m. s as a 
tie/rieruloU' iieiv n’i\i(Miii. Diii.s, vvitli tin* spread 
of Buddhist morality, he rained mote power and 
inllueiue holh amon;', his suhji-c),' ami 
nciithhourini.' stales, lie earelullv i iiltiv.aled two of 
the jr’filden piineiples of Buddhisin Uiiinsa 
(noii-voioleiiee) and enmjiassioii and these \ety 
weapons wen' wielded h\ Maiialma (iaiidhi in our 
lifetime to regain India’s imlepemienee with 
peaee and goodwill ft ion the Biitisli peojjlo. 

Asoka forhade aidmal saerilice.s in his 
Empire, He replaced royal tours of pleasure and 


hunting witli pious duties to his people. He worked 
unceasingly for moral, .soeial and eeorioniie 
iM'lfare of hi.s people. 

Aeroiding to iVIafumutiiMt, the gieal chfouiek! 
of Ceylon, A.soka heeame an upuaiLu taking vows to 
elia'litv) in ihi- niiitli seat of his ai-.ession to 
die lliioiie. His ediels dejiiel him a.s glowing in 
piel\ a;, \eais passed !>■>. lie s) nehroni/ed his 
inteni.il ailministiatioii ami foreign policy to 
sjoead the Bnddh.i Dharma. .Again it is slated in 
li;e h'liliuti dial in the eleventh ye.ir of his 

.issiiniplion ol pie.wi he hi'came a iull-di.dged 
Hiuldhi'l.' 'Monk I'i’ieieliv hr aet'’d holh as lay' 
lalet aial limpmal head <d llmldldsm. He utilised 
till ai ehiei' to -.npeivise im.nks heliie.ioin . 

ill hi' lilniiiffi edi< 1 he iei'Dmmemli d tiv monks 
and lav nieii 'even (avourite jj.i.ssage- fioni tlie 
hot'- '(lipliit"' ihi' edii ’ v,.is hnind lat llie 
“1 a In'll in lk,>)a'dmii. .'miiiu heheve that Asoka 

h\id here .o a fuli-lledgi'd I.!nddljj'f nionk in 
till.- I.i'l veam ,i| lii^ !i}e In diis edirl lie ('vJiorled 
pf-Mjiir to lake n luge in the tiiple .eem—I'nddli.t, 
l)h<timit ami Sa/n^hn, ami t,> take five n; eight vows 
of (ii.miiiv. in die eieventh ye.n nf Ids a'ces'ion {c> 
lii' liioim'. lie («rg.i'!i.-ed missionaiv ailivilies to 
loieign l.iiid'. Hr i' hetiivi'd In have sent 

mi-'-iDiiai ies and diplumat.-. Id t .ieeee, I’l'mid, 
t hin.i .im1 f<, t.ivhn!. ih* .-nil Ins dwii son and 
('. fi' ln.’i', U.dimda and S mehrmiti.g !(> (.evlon 
l"i mis'ioi.Li’' wojk. \1-.ihiiid.i loi.viiti'd the King; 

‘ t * .1 \ io" il- g to Biiddlii'm a! Anuiadhapura in 
.N'lilti ( eetr.il f.eyion, with adoption of Ihiddhisiti 
, 1 - ihe 'I,lie •. ligi' ij ,,{ ( lev ion. Ill (lie iln'vd (.enturv. 
Ik ! . ihe .'■’iiihah''e ■ iv iliz.ili.jti hlossoii.ed into <l 
•.'looleir age. 

''s.iiigliaimli.!. who ai lived in t ’evion later, 

hioiiglil a s.i|iling Ol Ihr Budid tree il'iciis 

n-!it:,(,ist uiidei wliii li the (,antama a'l,lined 
Biid{!]),i(! 0 (./|. i his irei grow to this dav at 
A(iniadli<'ipu»;i, the aneieul capital of Ceylon. It 
i' known .'i' die oldest hl'loriral liee in world, 
as the parent Itee had died awav. It Wa' planted 
in ('.evloii in 21.‘j H.C., and il still fiomishes as 
a Hving'tiihnie to the gieatnes'' of A'-oka .and his 
two eliildii'ii. 

Asoka-s inissionai) zeal is rospon.sible for the 
spread of Buddhism Iroin (.'evlon to South East AsiUi 
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form of Buddhism that was introduced to 
C'Syion was of the Theravada school (school <of 
Uje Elders) ; therefore Asoka himself may have 
been a Theravadin. This fonn of Buddhism exists 
in Burma, ITiailand, Laos, Cambodiea, besides 
Ceylon, and the peoples of the lands almost 
venerate Asoka and his children. Theravada 
form may have been transmitted to China by 
Asoka, although the real spread of Buddhism to 
Qiina look plane only many centuries after the 
death of Asoka in the Mahay ana form. 

'ITie edict, R.E. IV Delhi, indicates that 
Asoka enunciated a paternal form of govern¬ 
ment. It state.s “as far as one feels confidence’ 
after having entrusted his child to an intelligent 
nurse, thinking the intelligent nurse will be able 
to keep n>y child well, so the officers were 
appointed by me for tlie welfare and happiness 
of my people.” “All people are my children and 
as I desire for my children that they obtain every 
kind of welfare and so do I my people may obtain 
every kind of welfare both in this world* and .” 

Thus Asoka based his Government on personal 
example and his royal duties were based on love 
and paternal affection. 

Asoka built hospitals for both man and 
beast. Physicians and surgeons were provided 
in the various parts of the state. He established 
special gardens for the growth of medical herbs 
and manufactured drugs. In R. £. VII Asoka 
states; T have had trees planted along roads to 
give shade to man and animals. I have 
established public wells, erected rest houses for 
the pilgrims and travellers.” Once the Buddha, 
on seeing a sick neglected and forlorn monk, 
ministered to him and said to his disciples ; 
'^Brethren, he who would nurse the sick, indeed 
respects me.” Asoka was inspired by the Buddha 
to be the first in history to establish hospitals. 

One of Asoka’s edicts stands in Lumbini or 
Kummendi, the name hy which it is known today, 
kbout 100 miles from Varanasi (Benares), 
noclairaing the spot where the Buddha was bum. 
rhis edict was erected in 316 B.C. and stands to 
his day on the former Lumbini Grove, where the 
}i|ddha was bom on the full moon day of May 
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under the flowering ^1 Tree in tlie ^xth Century, 
B. C. 

Asoka established educational institutions for 
his people. These were in his time mostly attached 
to monasteries, where medical, philosophical and 
religious education was imparted. After the death 
of Asoka a fair number- of these institutions be¬ 
came universal centers of learning, known today 
as universities. Some of the.se universities, : old 
Nalanda, Taxila, Wickermasila, had over 10,000 
students, each given free board and education. 
They were destroyed during the Muslim invasion 
of India in the twelfth century after Christ.' He 
would have encouraged science ha<l science existed 
in his time. j 

Asoka slates in one of his edicts (R.E.X): 
The doctrine ol true glory or fame for the King, 
which does not depend upon the “physical extent 
of his domain, but upon the moral progress of his 
people.” Some edicts en)|)hasise the moral virtues 
of the Media Mangola sulta, such as: respect for 
the old, for the educated, for the teachers, for the 
parents, <Jtc. Thereby he raised the moral and ethi¬ 
cal standards ,not only of his people, but also 
wherever Buddhism was carried by his mission¬ 
aries and diplomats. 

Most edicts emphasise good behaviour, 
tolerance, hard work. These he. demonstrated to his 
people by personal example. He built a peace- 
loving, self-contained and ethical society. A 
Kalinga edict shows that his aim was a welfare state, 
more or less based on modern socialism, with 
free education, medical care and service. 

He convened the Third Buddhist Council in a 
cave in Rajagaha, to preserve the Buddha 
Dharma in its pristine purity and discourage 
doctrinal controversy. 

Asoka carefully cultivated a golden principle 
of ' Buddhism—^tolerance. As a Buddhist he waa. 
tolerant of other religions. One of his edicts, R.E.n, 
says ; 

“All religions deserve reverence for some 
reason or other. By tlius acting a man raalts 
his own religion, and at the same time does 
service to the religicm of t|ie other peojde.** 

It is recorded in chronicles in Ceylon, like 
Visuddhimaga, that Asoka built over 
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temples which were also institutions of learning 
all over India and Nepal. Asoka was also a great 
builder; when the famous Chinese pilgrim Fa-hsian 
visited Patilipura in the fifth century after Christ, 
he was said to have been wonder-struck by the 
sheer beauty of Asoka’s palace and the original 
Buddha Gaya temple at Gaya, which do not exist 
any more. The Sanchi Stupas enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha’s chief disciple, Sariputta 
Maha Moggalana, which stands to this day in 
in Sanchi, North-East India, is a delightful 
architectural and sculptural beauty. Tlie Asoka’s 
lion emblem and Saranalh Buddha are themselves 
masterpieces of art. 

New India has also recognized the greatness 
*of Asoka. The Asokan Buddhist wheel of life adoms 
- New' India’s flag, and the. Asoka state insignia of 
the four lions of Saranath has been taken as the 
State emblem of New India. Even the foreign 
policy of India has been taken from Asokan 
edicts, and the Buddha’s words —true victory 
is a I'ictory' when no one is defeated '*—are 
inspiring ail makind towards achieving peace and 
justice. 

It is said that equality of the scx<!s was first 
bestowed by Asoka wheri he .sent bis own son and 
daughter to Ceylon for missionary work on an equal 
^ footing. At the sanje time, Asoka was, after 
Buddha, one of history’s greatest democrats, for 
he treated all his subjects with equal justice. He 
abolished the privileged class, called Brahmins, 
and more or less erased the caste system from the 
Indian society. His period of history, from 325 to 
288 B.C. is called the Golden Period of Indian 
history. 

Buddhism has many unique claims which are 
not shared by other world religions. It is all to the 


credit of Buddhism that, during its spread front' 
India to Japan, it has not shed a drop of blood. This 
is actually a tribute to Asoka—the missionary. 
That is, it spread peacefully from nation to 
nation, and it was never forced on unwilling 
people at the point of the sword or bayonet, or, 
by means of economic or political pressure. 
Buddhism is also the only world religion that 
recognized man’s own creative ability to better 
himself without external aid from any ‘GOIT. 
The teachings of the Buddha are shown to be 
effective when the late H. G. Wells singles out 
Asoka from among the thousands of kings and 
emperors of history and writes, in his ‘*OiUUne of 
World History* : ' 

“Amidst the tens of thousands of names of 
monarebs that crow'd the columns of history, their 
majesties and gracioiisness and serenities and royal 
highnesses and the like, the name of Asoka shines, 
and shines almost alone, a star. From Volga to 
Japan his name is still honoured; China. Tibet and 
even India, though it has left his doctrine, preserves 
the traditions of his greatness. More living men 
cherish his memory today than have ever heard 
ihe names of Constantine ol Charlemagne.” 

One of History’s important lessons is that 
wars have never solved national problems,, even 
when fought on a so-called limited scale. In Asokan 
days there were the clean-cut victor and the 
vanquished. But today, with missiles and the 
hydrogen bomb, all life on earth may be destroyed 
in any future nuclear war. Consequently there 
will be none left to claim victory. May Asoka’s 
wisdom and serenity that dawned on him after 
the Kalingu war, that is to give up war and strive 
to achieve goodwill and peace on earth, prevail in 
the world by banishing man’s hate, fear and greed. 
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Fn a hislofic judgment, delivered in a batch 
of wait petitions filed by several land owners 
challenging the seventeenth amendment of the 
Conslitution of India Act, by the Supreme 
Court, by a 6-5 majority, it has been held that 
Parliament has no power under Art. 36S of 
the Constitution, to abridge or take away the 
Fundamental Rights guaranteed in Part 111 of 
the Constitution and that the Constitution has 
. given Fundamental Rights a “transcendental 
position and kept them beyond the reach of 
Parliament". 

But it may be pointed out that Art. 368 
is to be construed as both procedural and 
substantive and exhaustive of ail amendments 
of the conslitution and docs not directly or 
indirectly exclude Part III of the Constitution 
relating to Fundamental Rights from its pur¬ 
view. Moreover, since the constitutional 
amendments are subject to judicial review. 
Parliament’s power to amend Fundamental 
Rights will not endanger them. The Supreme 
Court has also in Ihe judgment cited above, 
rightly held that 'amendment' was 'law' within 
the meaning of Art. 13 (2) of fhe Constilution. 
Art. 13 (2) reads: “The State shall not make 
any law which fakes away or abridges fhe 
rights conferred by ihis part and any law 
made in contravention of this clause shall, to 
the extent of the contravention, be void". 
Therefore, if a constitutional amendment took 
_ away or abridged Fundamental Rights, it will 
be void. 

The Constilution has assigned io the 
Supreme Court the role of I'Senlfnel on the 


qui vivc”. The same metaphor equally applies 
to Ihe High Courfs in the States, In order to 
enable the courfs to play this role, the Consti¬ 
tution places no fetters on the power of judi¬ 
cial review of fhe courts. Unless fhe courfs 
are given Ihe power to pronounce opinion 
upon the constitutionality of laws, both ordi¬ 
nary and constitutional, the rights of the citi¬ 
zens cannot be adequately safeguarded. 

To place an implied limitation fhe Parlia¬ 
ment's power to arhend Fundamental Rights 
would introduce a rigidity in the Constitution 
which , many might consider unwise as it 
removes a safety valve and reduces the limited 
flexibility as provided through conslifulional 
amendments. Rights cannot remain static in a 
dynamic world. The political party command¬ 
ing an over-all majority or the different 
political parlies in coalition ( in case no 
single party commands an over-all majority ) 
might also introduce amendments to widen 
content and scope of Fundamental Rights. In 
other words, Parliament may be trusted not to 
make any law which would abrogate Funda¬ 
mental Rights. 

Moreover, many believe that Fundamental 
Rights as enshrined in Part III of fhe ConsH- 
tution, require modifications in several aspects, 
thus, under Art, 21, our conslitution has 
whilfled down fhe protection offered to perso¬ 
nal lilperty by a meagre provision 'such as a 
guarantee of a procedure established by law. 
Parliament can make a law for arresting and, 
detaining a person, belonging to any oarticttfar 
class, indefinitely by way of punitive or pse- 
ventive detention without trial subiect to jsome 
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minor safeguards. Thai is to sat* there is 
praclicaliy no fundamentat right against iegis* 
lative action. In practice the fundamental right 
of personal liberty may not be effective eyen 
against executive action. It may turn out to 
be illusory as in a modern democracy, the 
executive has virtual control over the majority 
party in the legislature and can put through 
legislation conferring arbitrary powers on it¬ 
self. It may therefore be pointed out that the 
‘reasonableness of a law' should be made jus¬ 
ticiable so that personal liberty may be ensured, 
Similarly there are several other aspects of 
Fundamental Rights which require to be 
modified. 

Thus, Parliament’s powerto amend Funda¬ 
mental Rights, in the context of the unquali¬ 
fied power of courts to review laws, both 
ordinary and constitutional, is reconcilable 
with the "Parainountcy, in-alienability and 
inviolability” of Fundamental Rights, But, it is 
important that, “No legislature dominated by a 
political .parly should be allowed to sit in 
judgment on its own policies in so far as they 
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would destroy or attenuate those Fundamental 
Rights of the ciiteen which the consttiutlon bait' 
vowed to safeguard. It is because of thi^! 
that the courts have been armed with th«r 
power of judicial review and the duly of. 
seeing that the citizen is not denied his just 
rights in the name of public interest. It isi 
therefore, wholly irrelevant to contend that 
Ministers and Legislators are as far fair-mind*; 
ded men as any judge you can find. They! 
may be fair-minded normally but exj^diency 
may constrain them to a contrary course. It. 
is the duty of the judges to take a dispassfa* 
nale view of what is proposed to be dohe and 
to test by objective criteria. They may not be; 
wholly immune from unconscious bias, bui 
they are trained to looh out for and repress 
such bias. Theirs will be a judicial approach 
to the problem, whereas that of cabinets and 
of legislatures, will be a political approach 
The influence of the Courts must not be negate 
of nullified if the citizen is to have, a mint 
mum of assurance that he can live” as a free 
man in a free Society. 











SHOULD LAND REVENUE BE ABOLISHED 


j’rof. SUML BANIK 


India is now in ihe midsl of an economic cri- 
when a continued period of shortfalJ in agricul- 
production not only ihrealened economic 
Inability but also political democracy. The plann- 
while formulating the Five Year Plans failed 
•ip lend the measure of stress on agricultural devc- 
]^{Snent v^ich was essential for the country. As 
lj||t result, backwardness in agricultural conditions 
Itapded the whole ecoinjiny into a serious im- 
jb&lance and the people on the verge of starvation, 
pfatious measures were taken for changing the 
ii^r&rian structure and age-old techniques of agri- 
production. Different State Governments 
|ilso passed legislations abolishing the Zarnindary 
ijliyBteni and fixing ceiiing.s on land holdings with 
lit view to liquidate the existing landlord-tenant 
ftexus and to make the tillers owners of land. Side 
pjt the side with the land reform measures, vari¬ 
ous development programmes for reclamation, 
j^ngation, seed farming, extension service, mar- 
jl^ng facilities, soil (conservation, etc., etc., were 
|tl|ken up during the Plan periods. But in most of 
1^0 cases the land reform measures proved to he 
liroTie paper programmes rather than an active 
l^yjdity. The land-owning class enjoying various 
l^^o-economic privileges opposed land reform 
ires. The absentee landlords owning big 
l^ates and having no economic justification to 
still existed. The agrarian structure, even 
completion of three Five Year Plans, re- 
|||Eiaed thoroughly unorganised with no sense of 
i^^nsihility among the farmers, incentive among 
owners to develop their lands and education 
the tenants not to allow fragmentation of 
, hito uneconomic holdings. There is still un- 
ty about the security of tenure. 
l^’j'.There were various shortcomings in* the 
sdary abolition legislations of the different 
resulting in delay in implementation of 
beilings, large-seale evasion, benami and 




illegal transfer of lands, widespread eviction of 
bargadars, etc. A continued period of insecurity 
of tenure, high rates of rent, econonuc. exploitation 
and subsislen(;e living conditions of the vast 
body of landle.ss peasants, created a sense of 
unrest and ill-feeling b(itween the landlords and 
and the landless peasants. The failure of the 
State Governments to stop ejectment of tenants, 
evasion of ceiling limits and unj-ust and 
oppressive rents made the landl(5ss tillers vocal 
and assertive of their rights and demands. This 
culminated in peasant uprisings in different rural 
bells in n'cent times. Mr. Wolf I. Ladejinsky, an 
authority on land reform.s, said, “When the 
system of land tenure in ^ predominantly 
agricultural countries provides the cultivator with 
a rcasonabh' reward for his efforts, it stands for 
economic, social and political stability in the 

countryside and very often. in the 

country as a whole. 'I’hc obverse is true when the 
system of land holding denies the cultivator the 
conditions under which he can secure for himself 
a reward for his labour commensurate with his role 
as a producer”. 

So, what haj)pcned in the different rural 
areas of West Bengal since the formation of the 
T.hnted Front Government, was the urge of the 
land-hungry peasants to fulfil their democratic 
and legitimate aspirations. Recently, the National 
Development Council, while reviewing the land 
reform measures in India, suggested that the land 
reform measures adopted should be implemented 
without any further delay as otherwise the ruraf 
economy could not be developed and agricultural 
production improved. The Draft Fourth PIm also 
mentioned, “Records of tenants do not exist in 
several States”. Without up-to-date records of 
tenancy it is difficult to effectively enforce tenancy 
reforms. ITie economic conditions of the tenants, 
partibularly of the smaller ones continued tp be 




very weak and the ‘.'existiiig provisions for 
security of t^ure are of an interim nature. 
Comprehensive measures for converting tenants 
and share-croppers into owners have not yet 
been adopted”. The provisions in land reform 
legislations allowing personal cultivation have 
opened up the possibility of large-scale ejectment 
either openly or under the guise of voluntary 
surrender. Even rents that had been fixed in some 
States, including West Bengal, were above the 
level recommended by the Planning Commission, 
i.c. l|4th and IjSth of the gross produce and in 
most of the cases rents were paid not in cash but 
by produce. The produce rent was not ahoUshed 
though it WHS difficult to enforce, particularly when 
there are uticertaintie.s arising out of annual 
{luoluations in rent. The tilles cannot he assured 
of the full benefit of inve.stment if rents are not 
paid in cash. 

The incidence of rent on land differed from 
from State to Stale and most of the Stales did not 
introduce equitable land revenue. Some State 
Governments fixed land rent at a veiy low rale 
and from lime to time exempted unei'onoinic 
holdings as well as drought and flood-affected 
lauds from the payment of land revenue. Before 
the Fourth General Ehx-tion the Congress 
Government in some States had declared their 
intention to abolish land revenue if returned to 
power. Similarly the opposition parties in their 
election manifestoes hail promised land revenue 
abolition. After the General Election, nearly 
eight State Governments became non-Congress 
and most of them declared their intention to 
abolish land revenue. 

The intentions of the different Stale Govern¬ 
ments to abolish land revenue have raised a 
national debate on the feasibility and necessity 
of abolishing land revenue at a time when the 
State Governments were consistently facing 
aerious financial difficulties in meeting the ever- 
increasing State administrative expenditures as 
well as expenditures on State Plan projects which 
were growing dn dimension. ITie financial 
difficttlti^ d| the States also brought into the 
•urfwoe seiimn Federation-State bickerings and 


hitter feelings. It is true that d»pite ttiideiSr«|^ 
money supply in the economy, there is 
^ funds available at the Centre, which 
satisfy the diversified and increasing fitfaziC^' 
needs of the States. The Finance Commisnc^'S^ 
lofty recommendtion for more grants and finani<^. 
outflow to the Stales also increased the liability 
the Centre. The State Government also were deniMff 
ding more and more funds for upgrading the sal|try-^ 
and allowances of their employees and for 
vestment in the State Plan projects. The vartOQit' 
Pay Commissions* and Wage Boards’ recommeiuhl* 
don.s entailed a fresh financial burden on tRe Cent)^,^ 
which was insisting that the States should 
down their economic aspirations in accordatif^ 
with the funds available with them and from 
Centre. 

In thi.s connection, the decision of somON 
States to abolish land revenue once for all Witt/ 
expose these Stales to giant gaj>s between {un^< 
available and funds needed. When the States require 
more funds for activities, total withdrawal of lan4'; 
revenue though mostly for political exigency, y^ 
from the social point of v^ew will he Imeaninglesec 
Lack of funds at the disposal of the States forced 
some of the States to scrap prohibition or liber-* 
alisation of the prohibition laws. It was suggested 
by many tliat except uneconomic holdings, waste 
lands and lands disturbed by natural calamities, 
there sliould be l.ind revenue at a progressive rate. 
Any blanket withdr«iwal of land revenue will be 
equally irrutiunnl as the perpetuation of the 
existing system of a flat rale of land revenue which 
we are still following from the days of the British 
rule. Imposition of land revenue on a proportionate 
basis by the Britishers placed both the small 
and the hig landholders on the same ' footing 
and thus the marginal utility of land to different 
grades of landholders remained equal. While 
this inequitable system of land revenue assess¬ 
ment should be replaced by a progressive rate with 
relief to the small holders, there should also he 
revenue incentives for efficiency and improved 
productivity. 

The land revenue structure should be 
readjusted and reframed to suit the broad 
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Objectives of economic planning in India. 
^Ough fhe total receipts from land revenue 
the States were very small in comparison with tnc 
, total revenue rec,eip!s of the States, yet it is 
r^timated that land levepue aholition would mean 
« total revenue loss of Rs, Ij.'j croics hy the States 
during the fourth Plan period, as these Slates 
would not be able to covet up the entire loss 
through a]ternati\o measure'. Some of the States, 
particularly My.sore ills. <).(> erores), Rajasthan 
(Rs. 4 cTotes), Madras (Ks. (>.6 nore.s), U.P. 

• (Rs. 20 croresi and Madlua Pradesh (Rs. 7 
crores), will fare a .sizable loss of revenue during 
the Fourth Plan peiiml due (o abolition or reduelion 
of land revenue as bus Iteen propo.sed. 'Ihe State 
Government budgets for ibe )ear I9t>()-f>7 reveal 
tliat eaming.s fioin land revenue bv some of the 
States were sizable, for example U. P. Rs. 27. 07 
■ crores (i.e. one-fifth of the total tax revenue), 
Andhra Pradesh Ms. 1.5.01 eiores (i.e. 15% of the 
total revenue leeeipts), Madras R.'. 0.3.5 crores 
(total tax revenue was Rs. 117.21 erores), Bihar 
Rs. 12.67 erores, Madliv.i Pradesh Rs. 0.07 crores 
Rajastlian Rs. 0.73 erore-, West Bcjigal Rs. 7..50 
crores. The total earning hv the Stales from land 
revenue in 1066-07 nas Rs. 120.4B crores when 
the total tax' revenue yif^^cipts of the Slates in 
1966-07 was Rs. 12t)0.3} crores. The total land 
revenue receipts of all States in the fir.st year of 
the First Plan was only Rs. ■'Ri erores. Increase 
in land revenue receijjfs during 1050-51 to 1966-67 
was very small in comparison witli the increases 
. in revenue receijits from other taxes, e.g. total 
revenue receipts from Sales 'J’ax of the Stales 
. increased from only P**- -^l crores to Rs. 322 erores 
: daring 1950-51 to 106<>“67. 

The great hulk of the Slates’ revenue earnings 
daring the plan periocls came from the non- 
agrkultural sector which was taxed more and 
more to meet the increasing need.s of the 
llgricultural .sector. Tliis is natural and essential 
during the initial period of planning in India 
• where the majority of people are poor and depend 
lOD land. But the tightening of the tax hold of 
;;;ibe urban people and allowing the landholders 
'. to pay less than their capacity is not equitable and 


also economically sound in the long ’rtin. During 
this period, the agricultural sector was enjoying 
various concessions in taxation despite the fact that, 
zemlfidary aholiti^in provided some amount of 
security of tenhre and protection from arbitrary 
imposition of taxes by the zemindars. Consecutive 
budgets l>olh of the Central and the State Covern- 
ment.s during the three Plan periods increased 
their revenue yields from taxes on nou-agricultural 
.sector. During planning the rural sector digested 
a lot of investment both in agriculture projver and 
i?i the infra-structural projects, -.uch as electricity, 
transport, communication, small industries, social 
overheads etc. The expenditure for development 
of a.gricullure, irrigation and oilier rural projects 
in the Stales increased from Rs. 6f)l crores in the 
First Plan to R.s. 950 crores and R.s. 1,738 crores 
in the Second and 'Fhird Plan respectively. The 
development of infra-structural facilities helped 
the agiiculturisls to raise prodnclivily and to get 
higher returns from sale.s. The price rise of food 
artii'les also helped the agriruUural producers. The 
.‘'’tales also lacked ade»pialc machinery and ex¬ 
perience to inij)ose agricultural income-tax for 
mopping up increased eaming.s in the rural sector. 
Like the url>an se«’lor, the rural .sector should also 
fed the burden of progressive increase in taxes so 
as to make them conscious of national recon- 
stniction as well as to force them to produce more 
at least to pay taxes to the Government. 

The Land Revcijue (Commission, Bengal (1940), 
while recnmmeiuling Ihe abolition of zemindary, 
statcfl that the low level of rent stood in the way 
of efficiency and encouraged suh-letting. Tlie 
Rural Report of the Liberal Land Committee, 
England (1923-25) also held the view that rents 
should not be unnecessarily fixed at a low rate as 
iu)-rent mentality and uneconot^ic size of hold* 
ings would not help the development of lands. 

Judged from the above consideration,, it 
should be suggested that the land revenue struc¬ 
ture should be reorganised so as to give 
relief to the small holders as well as for augment¬ 
ing sure and sizable funds for the State plan ad¬ 
ministration, rnther than total abolition of lim^ 
revenue. The Fourth Plan Draft stated that. ‘*fpt 



,Mia^ kkrodiiciBg die haW to 

ail pi me*—^ ii tto iadtlffliw oo hol^jS^ of during the Han perio&^ |rtit it wat liol 
difezent to’*" ii» iand wftm stniclurd ibauU due to.eouceesto in Iwjd revenue grantad 
^he so rewsad os to Wing about a pester degree time to time fofi droitg|^ and floods .a» 

• of pttigrton in land revenue takes. The TWrd for poblfcal teasons. 

Finance * CmnWissioo also reoommeaded revision Some of the States, while declai^ 
of Wad revenue rales in all States with a view to intention to abolish land revenue, slated that tof^J 
raise the resources of the States. revenue would Be replug by agncultur^ 

' Ddrii^ the Plan periods, the land revenue tax and (rther alternative methods of taxwdllti;^ 
neeipt of the States as percerdage of the total But under the present cirumstances, idtemativ^;^| 
tfx revenue receipt, declined gradually from measures such as irrigation cess and rates* 

20.3 per cent in the First Plan to 17.4 per cent ment levy, agriculturai income-tax etc. cannot W - 
in the Second Plan and 12.6 per cent in the usefully deployed. At present there are 
Third Plan (though the total land revenue collec- States with agricultural incoinp-tait» for exag^| 
tkm of the States increased from First Plan to die Punjab, Gujarat, Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 
wlin by 39per «.l.ndtol.,«rdta«. b^gal But i» W, K«.U, Ai4f| 
sion in the Third Plan). But the percentage in- Pradesh, Madhya, Pradesh Madras and 
crease in the sales tax receipts during this period Bengal tlie major portion of the agneulto^l^' 
was spectacular as it rose from 19.3 per cent in income-tax came from tea ^8iitatto| 
the First Plan to 22.4 per cent and 26.9 per which, unlike other agricultural lines, 

cent in the Second and Third Plans respectively. The organised. The yield from agricultural 

percentage of revenue receipts from agricultural tax in 1965-66 was Rs. 438 lakhs in Assam, 
income4ax to that of the total tax revenue of the lakhs in Bihar, Rs.2l0 lakhs in Kerala, Ha, 

States was also very small during the Plan i^eriod lakhs in Madras, Rs. 26 lakhs in Md»ijPaato|| 
and it was only 1..5% in the First Plan, 1.6% in Rs. 116 lakhs in Mysore, Rs. 5 lakhs in Orisl^J 
the Second Plan and 1.1% in the Third Plan. The Rs.i lakhs in Rajasthan and Rs. 28 lakhs W 
Report on Incidence of Indirect Taxes, 1958-59 The receipts from agricultural income-tax W 
(Government of India) revealed tiiat the incidence Bengal were also very small as can be 
of indirect taxes on household consmnption Table I below and the increase in receipts 
expenditure was 44% in the rural sector and 9..3% l%5-6(i was due to larger collection to the 
in the urban sector. The land revenue receipts of estates : . , 


TabIe-1 

Becaipts from taxes on agricultural income 
ia West Bengal ( in Rs. thousand ). 


rlMMl: 19el-«2 : 19«2-«3 : l»«3-64 ! 1984-65:1905.68! 1968-67 : 

V j ; (Rev. Badg.): (Budg. Est) 

86^7 92,26 89,69 79,49 82^5 1,09,68 15,07,00 16,40,00 
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I’ho total revenue receipts from agricultural 
income-<ax by all States was eveu less than Rs. 12 
crores in l%5-6t), whereas during the same year 
the land revenm; receipts were Rs. 10.23 ernres in 
Andhra Pradesh, 15s. 4.<!() crores in Assam, 
Rs, 12.33 cr. in liihar. Rs. .'S.l? cr. in f.iijjtal, 
R». 3.59 cr. in Kerala, Rs. 7.13 n. in \1. P. 
Rs. ,5.06 cr. in Madras Rs. 6.01 crores in 
Muhara.shli\i, Rs. 1() crores in Mysore, Rs. 2.83 
crores in Orissa, Rs. 3.13 ciorcs in Punjah, 
Rs. 7.88 c roies in Rajasthan, Rs.23.1.5 er. in IJ.P. 
and Ks. 7.07 croies in West Rengal. The revenue 
receipts fioin agrii iillural income tax by the Slates 
much small* i than lliul from land revenue. It is 
not feasible, llieiefore. to e.xpccl that agricultural 
income tax can replac e land rc'venue in the States 
and as .sin h total abolition of land revenue will 
mean substantial shrinkage of revenue earnings of 
the Slates, though it is essential that agricultural 
income-tax should he an important .source of 
revenue earnings. The Taxation Enquiry 
Commission (195.5) jecommcTidcd that ‘There 
was no hisloiiea! or theoretical justilication for 
the eontinuecl exemption from income-tax of 
incomc';> deuve-d from agiic iiltiire*' and suggested 
that Rs. 3,000 should ho tin- exemption limit for 
agricultural income-tax. , 

file idea of abolishing land revenue was 
fii.st moolecl by tlie Congrc.ss Covermnent of 
Madras before tlie general *-lcclioii. The* present 
non-Congres.s (Kivmnmenl in that Slate i.s also 
coniniitled to viholi-h land ri'venne. J hough the 
Madras (iovemmcnl has mc^anwhile aholishc'd the 
surcharge on land revenur and water rates for 
which it w'ould suffer a loss of Rs, 0.6 crores 
during the Fourlli Plan period, yet no final 
decision on the ahcilili.m uf basic land revenue 
fias been taken. 'I’he Covernment of U, P. has 
ilso announced 50'<5 land levenue exemption on 
Iroldings up to 6.2.5 acres hut this exemption will 
lot he applicable to cultivators paying land 
•evenuc up to Rs. 2'-. U.P has also decided to 
iholish the .surcharge on land revenue for which 
t would suffer a loss of Rs. 20 crores over the 
i'ourth Plan ireriod. Madhya Prade.sh has also 
.boHsiied land revenue on holdings of 7i acres 


or less or where land revenue will not excetfd 
Rs. ,5 per annum, Andhra Pradesh has also 
exempted small land holders who had been paying 
a revenue of Rs, 10 and less per year, for the 
payment of land revenue*. The number of such 
small laud holders would ho over 40 lakhs and 
Ihc'y constitute nearly 60 per cent of peasantry 
in that Slate. Governnieiil 'of Bihar also will soon 
aboli.sli land revenue on uneconomic holdings, 
constituting about 80% of the land in the State, 
Tlie CovornmenI would soc>n place the Land Rent 
.Aliolitiori Bill Indore- the Slate IjOgi.-ilalure for the 
purpose along willi Bihar Land Redotms Amend¬ 
ment Bill foi agiaiian reform.s. In lieu of land 
revenue on uneconomic holdimis. Government will 
impose a .«mull ce&s on a jier acre ba.sis to 
guarantee the tenant^* light To lands. A.ssain, 
Gujarat and Mahara.shlr.r have decided not to 
abolish land revenue while other Slates including 
West Bengal have declared their intention to abolish 
land revenue in pha.ses. 

In West Bengal, according to the Lrind and 
Land Revenue Minister of the stale, total abolition 
of land revenue would not be j>ossihle immediately 
but it would be abolished nver a period of three 
years. Meanwhile the Slate Government have 
decided to exempt small holdings of less than 5 
acres fiom the payment of land revenue. In case 
of total abolition of land revenue in this State, the. 
Government will have to provide 18,000 tehsildars, 
mohurees and peon.s with alternative cinploymenls. 
So, when we are already faced with acute 
unemployment in the State it would not be. wise to 
tliTow' so many people out of employment. 

7'he main problem before the agriculturists 
in West Bengal wa.s not the high incidence of land 
levenue rates hut that of insecurity of tenure and 
other inegularities in the agrarian structure. The 
defective administrative machinery dealing willi 
land problems in the countryside as well as 
defective land records produced many loopholes 
and faulty implemention -of the Estates Acquisi¬ 
tion Act and Land Reforms Act which require 
immediate amendments for the benefit of the 
peasants, 'lliough it is irrational to argue that all 
peasants should he owners of land yet surplus 
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lands, which should have been vested in the progress of Intensive Agricultural District 


States after the Estates Acquisition Art, should 
be taken |X)sscssion of iminedialely and projMjiK 
distributed lo the efficient farmers. 

After the fixation of ceiling limits on land 
h'oldingK in West Bengal, different lategories of 
land including 7 lakhs acres of agricultural lands 
were vested with the Slate ami till 31.1.07, 4,02, 
735 acres of aii< nllural land, 202,75 acres of 
non-agrieultura) land, 05.5,702 arres of forest layd 
and 1 <j 1,*>21 aeres of other ty()e^ of land were 
taken poi-sesMon of bv tin; different District 
(ioilectoralcs. As various ci\il cases were pending 
with regard |.- i‘2I,t!00 acres of agricultural land 
the Slate (Jovcrnmc'nt was no', al)le to take 
pos.scs.sion of them. 

I i(clcr tiu' zaniindar'. .iliolilion legislatiori-s 
in diflerciil Stales the peruiissible .size of land 
holdings vaiied ir an 15 In 336 acres and in the 
case of Wc^'t Bengal it was only 2.5 acres. 
Aftci tl le lixation of land ecilings in 
different .^latt■^ nc.iiB 2 luillion acres of surplus 
agrimllural land ucrc vc.sicd with tlie res[ir(;liv'e 
Stale Govcrtiim'nI.s lluoiiihont India. In Wc^st 
Bengal sinh suiplu-. l<nul wa.'* 7*14,401 acres. Tn 
most of the cases iluaiah flic sniqilus lands were 
vested in paper with the Government yet in praetiec 
they remained very much with the landlords on 
some pretext or other. In manv eases landlords 
relainc'd vaj-l area^ of agriculliirai land simply b) 
falsely declaring those; lamia a* lauk-lamis mc^ant 
for fi.sherirs or for religious trusts. The 

immediate task of the Slate Government should 
be to lake possession of these lands through 
legal measures and to di‘'tribule them to the 
peasants. The Government should also immedi- 
tely frame out rules for long-leim sellleinent of 
kftas agricultural land. Land-ownership will 
provide sufficient incentive, to the agiionlturists 
lo develop land as well as lo improve 

productivity. Hie improvement of produetivity 
of land will also depend on many otlier factors. 
In comparison with other Stales the productivity 
of land in West Bengal is high though the total 
amount of production may be less than that of 
other States. The Second Evaluation Hfeport on the 


Programme (I.A.D.P.) staled that the trend of 
land redorms has not been such as to inspire 
confidence in the minds of the farmers. The 
jirogress report recommended immediate attention 
to agricultural work on a priority basis for 
removal of the piesent iimerlainty about land 
policy as well a*- for provision of adequate and 
tiniclv cicdils, fertiliser, good seeds, irrigation 
facilities and up-to-date know-how suited to 
Indian conditions. The recent I'onfercnce of the 
Members of the Board of Kevenue and the 
])iv ision.d Coimriissioncrs, West Bengal, also 
suggested llial small holdings which accounted 
for more tlum 75G' of th<; farm land in West 
Bengal, should lie provided with eredils both in 
c;wh and in kind. 

I'Jie iiligation futilities for jigricuUurlsts of 
the .''fate are also not atlciiualc and more than 
7.5* < of llie cultivable land in the Slate has no 
iitigaiioii [.'uilitles. Out of 134 lakh acres of 
agiculluial land in West Bengal only 35 lakh 
ai rc.s have irrigation facilities. In the 
luidgct of the .Stale R«. 12 crorcs have been allolled 
far irrigMlion juogianuiies. But ihc Stale requirt's 
an .iddilloti.d amount of at least Rs. 5..5 crores for 
iniplcuiciiting the small and minor Irrigation schemes 
idrt'atlv finalised. Out of the total first Plan outlay 
on irngalioii in India, West Bengal got only 10.6%. 
Ill the suhsctpicnl Plans Ihc share of West Bengal 
was even Ics.s, for example 5.3'v in the Second 
Plan, ‘y/c in the Fourth Plan. 

In West Bengal at pre.sent there is one tubewell 
for every 160 pcojrle tir roughly 1 for every village. 
According to the oflicial estimate, out of 99,675 
cxi.sling lubewells in We.sl Bengal, 11,363 w'ore not 
in working condilion. The Stale rerpiires at least 19, 
Jol more fubewells. Hie WV&l Bengal Cabinet’s 
Rural and Urban Water Supply Sub-commitlce 
derided lo drill more tubcwclls only in saline, 
water pockets. In the 1967-08 budget Rs. 27 
lakhs lias bei'n provided for tubewell requirements 
in West Bengal. The Panchavet raj in the State 
provided more than 96,000 tubcwells and other 
sources of water supply in the rural areas of the 
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Stuff, require huge invcslnient programmes 

and lh<!i Slate G^iverninenl should come forward 
for supplying these esseiitial pre-reepiisile for the 
agricultural development programmes which 
necessitate substantial financial commitments, of 
the Stale Government. It i.'., theiel’oie, .suggested 
that instead of blanket willnhawal of land revenue 
the State (mverninent should raist' sulBeient 
funds friPiTi the agrirulture il.sclf though, of 
course, uiieronoinic hoidings as well as small 
holdings shouM get eithei exemption or 
concession in respect of payment of land revenue. 

Similarly, all past arrears in land revenue 
should he realised as earlj as po.=sible. The, 
Audit Report (West IJengal) foi 19f>7 revealed 
that there was a huge arrear in the eolleclion of 
land revenue and from forests, whh’h amounted 
to Rs. 4.27 eioics. During and l*K),S-60, 

about 63. O' r of the total lami revenue collected 
liad been spent on colh-ction charge.s, while 
collection also deelined by Hs. R.74 lakhs. The cost 
of collection of land leveriuc increased sub.stanlially 
in recent yeais. And (he (government suffered a 
sizable financial loss due to delay in settling land 
disputes. Rise in the <osl of eollection of land 
revenue in recent vears sboubl not be a good 
ground for the total alrolition of land revenue, 


rather the land revenue administration should 
explore all means of streamlining the administrO' 
five set-up and the tax collecting machinery, with 
a view to maximising tax collection and 
minimising the costs of collection. During 1966- 
67, despite substantial coneession given to some 
diamght affected lands, land revenue collections 
increased and it is estimated that in the next year 
it w'ouhl increase }>y Rs. 2.5 crores. So, it v/ill not 
}»e,W'ise to dry up such a source of '•izahle, revenue. 
On the other hand, the revenue raised from such 
a source should he efiectivelv utilised for the 
developincnl of rural sector, particularly agricultural 
lands. Side by side with the in<Tea.sed allocation 
for such developmental programmes, care should 
he taken to see that funds aie pro^jerlv utilised 
according to sc hedules. The Audit Rejiort (West 
Bengal) for 19(>7 also slated that there was 
considerable misuse of funds earmarked 
for stopj>ing emsion of agricultural and cultivable 
waste lands, for whic h Rs. 24.29 lakhs were .spent 
up to 1 06rt-<i6. But most of. the expenditures on 
siiih projects became infrncluous us soil conserva¬ 
tion work on waste lands was thoroughly drffeclive. 
(iovernn»ent expenditure on land revenue account 
in West Bengal also increased significantly since 
1961-62. as staled in Table II : 


Table—II 

Expenditure on land revenue account in 
West Bengal. 


( In Bs. thousand ) 

1961-62 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 

(Rev. Budg.) (Bndg. E!^.) 

3,86,82 4,26,r)f> 4,26,59 4,50,89 4,68,90 4,62,14 6,11,83 

'Hie adrnini.slrativc expenditure of the Land During the First Five Year Plan, the total 
Revenue Department alone increased from expenditure on Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ts. 40,10 lakhs in 1960-61 to Ks. 80.62 lakhs in ment programme in West Bengal was Rs. 844.32 
1967-68 (Budget Estimates). It is essential to lakhs and it increased to Rs. 1140.04 Idkha and 
mmediately introduce economy in these Rs. 37,59.93 lakhs during the Second and Third 
txpenditures. Plans respectively. Hie total expenditure on that# 
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Leads during the Fourth Five Year Plan has not yet 
bfleo finalised, but it is expected that the 
expenditures on such heads will Ijo still higher. 
In corapari.son with the developmental expenditures 
on agricultural and rural development programmes 
during the Plan periods in Wc..st Bengal, the 
expenditme on the development projects of 
industries, including the Small-scale and (^ollage 
industries tv as .significantly less, as it was onlv 
Rs. 1,2.'>. 4»j lakhfi in the First Plan, Rs. 7,0't.9() 
lakhs in the Second Plan and Rs. 7,71.71 lakhs 
in the 'Uiird Plan. l)esj)ite .such huge expenditures 
during the Plan periods in the .Agricultural 
Sectoi, the t etuDis from it tv us much less in 
comparison with tluise from Industries sector. 
In fact, the net icvemie receipts from Industries 
Development iN'henies of th(‘ Government of 
West Bengal iiuTeused troui onlv Rs. d7.53 lakhs 
in PXitKtl to Rs. Ilh.Oft lakhs in l%.5-66, 
Rs. J30.7.3 lakhs iti lf)(i6-(>7, and it is estimated 
that it will he R-. 1.30.46 lakhs in l'K>7-6{k 

It rnav, therefore, be suggested that the 
araunmnt of total aholition of land revenue is 


more politically motivated than prompted by 
purely economic reasons. During ,the Plan periods 
due to huge investment programmes in the rural 
seelor as well as rise in prices of agricultural 
<omniudities, the ]»ureha.sing power of the 
rural people has increased substantially,. 
Moreover, the increased ‘administrative cxi)endi- 
lures- in the rural si'etor, particularly for the 
niaiiageinenl <'f Government Fistates, ex-Zamin>’ 
dary Estates, .survey and settlement operations, 
Land Revenue admlnislratioiis, etc. should be 
nioslU maintained and fin:m<e<l hy the earnings 
from the rural sector itself. While uneconomic and 
.-mall lioldiims as well as ilroughi and flood 
affected holdings should get some concessions or 
exemptions fioia land revenue assessments, the 
(ptestion ol totally abolishing land revenue is 
thoroughly unjustified. Si<le by side with the 
ecjuitable and progressive as.ses.sment of land 
icvciuie, (mvernment should also utilise 
.tgricuUutal ineome tax for raising .sufficient 
n*“ources for the hroa«l-l>ased development o! 
iiiral sector. 


Current 

KAKIM K. 

Governors mnf The (.onsUmUon 

Accuidiriji h. liii- Iniii.iti (ionslitiilion 
Governor^ <>( SLiIc*. ixtld dlilcx tlic plrnpurf 
of ihr i’rf‘idcnl ot li'tli.i " : vvliich means, in 
plain wnn!'. a! lli<- ulc.-mnrc ol' I'le I'liioii 
Govemirienl. I ii(> *yo\rir.<jiv ;ii(‘ endoAvei! willi 
certain i/iscu'/nouif y jiunci' iintlet tlie 
(ionslilulion in of .ipiioinlinetit of a Chief 

Minister m in re^peci cl a uHanniiienila- 

tion (n (lie I'le.-iileiit of India that a ceilain 
situation tahC f(.r jlii’ di-e .ilntiori of the .Stale 
I.epislafnie and iin|Kwili<'ri of i’rei-i^fent's rule. 
Nowhere ni aiiv art'fle ol ihe Consliliilion j.s it 
laid doisri llial a (Io\eriu»i ma\ dismiss a Stale 
Goxonnuenl in ins ovmi di.serelion without a 
rnandafo ftum ilie i.eei-lahne. It lias, no 

doiiht hcen .iiiined 1<\ (crtain [ht.-oii" elaitned to 
be ejnineni jiiii-l and eKpeil' on (ionslilntiona 
Law that '^iriee a Sl.ile Co\ertior has the authority 
to apfioiiil a (.hief Minister, the anlhorily to 
cljsnii?.« till’ fliiif Aliijistei unilcr (■r/Uuii 
circinnslnnci's -hoiild also be equally within bis 
competcneo h\ iinplicaliori. If ^udl a view of the 
Covetiioi s (li.^er^■lionar^ powers could be held 
to be Vcdid in law, ihen it would, obviously, be 
also held to cut away, at tlie \eiy root, the concept 
of parliamenlarv .acneinanee. The image of the 
office of a (io\ernoi as a titulary constitutional bead 
with a very limited arr.a of di.scretion and no 
prerogofive nhnlvvi'i wouM then be wholly 
destroyed and llte legislaiuff., because the Govern- 
Jnent is responsihir to and rcidovahle by it, would 
be rediK cd to a iiositiori of subservience to the 
Governor. 

It is only williin the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme (.ourt of India to correctly interpret the 
relevant articles of (he Constitution of -India in 
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this respect, .Any opinion to the contrary is, at 
he.si, onlv an opinion and can ha\e no final legal 
xalidily. (t is iiee('s.sarv that the position should 
I'f mad;- immcdialely and uiuinihiginnisly clear by 
a Hfcrcnec to the Su[>ienu‘ Canirl. If, then, in the 
jiolgitoiif of tlie Supreme {'.ourl of India it is 
held that a Stale t'rovenvoi, in ac* .ndantc with 
llie actual worHiiig of ihc (.’onstitulioii, has been 
endowed with poi'.er to dismiss, a Chief 

Minis.lcr of a Slate without leferetice to the 
La-rislatnrc and in his own utiilaleral discretion, 
tlmn ihi" di'-fic'iiou will ctMsc fo remain a meje 
/'ti'ihju hill will become a prerogaUt’Y. Such 
a jmlgnicnl will ho hound to lead to cilhci of Iwo 
|!o-‘sihlc conclusions: that the lelcvant ailiole. of 
liic (ioiisliliilion is iiilni rin’.s the Directive 
Piinciplc' o| the (ioiisiiiuiion and thould, there¬ 
fore. he held to he inoperative ; or that the 
I'oimding I'athei.s of the Indian democracy 

dclihcratclv 'fa.shioued the (ionstilution in such a 
manner (hat it slioiild h'* wiihin the competence of 
an irresponsible I'lulary head of a State to ignore 
or, at least, l>y-T*a.ss the ircslitulional forum of 
jiarlianiontasy governance. 

If the latter conclusion is held to he valid, 
the Governors Would then be found to be clothed 
with far wider auth<tiity than a mere limited ac.ea 
of discretion. Such aulhorty would be tantamount 
to a prerogative and should, therefore, legitimately 
rob them of their prc.senl immunity from being 
arraigned before a competent court of law. The 
Governors eannol claim to have it both ways ; to 
w'fti'il authority whieli tantamounts to a prerogative 
and, at the same lime claim immunity from the 
])rocesses of the law. Clearly, one cannot eat the 
cake and keep it too. 

Now, since both these, who hold that the 
Governor has no audiority to dismiss a State 
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Covemmcnt anti those who hold tliat he has such 
an authority, swear by the sanctity of the dornocratic 
process, it is necessary to "ct down to cases for the 
sake of clarity of understanding, however repugnant 
it might be to the present writer to do so. Witliin 
the last few davs three separate Stales have Ix'en 
dealt with by tbeir resfx'ctise (invenioi's which 
have eome in for a great deal of criticism, in the 
Slates of Ilajiyana, Punjab and West Bengal. 

In llaiyan.i it was ahnsol a panloniirtic which 
was holding up the entire eonslilutioiial process 
to lidiciile. Then- were being constant crossing 
and rectossing of the aliiancc.s (if the members of 
the Legislature towards am! away from the 
Govcrnnienl. All sorts of enticements and 
inducements wete being proieiied by the Llnef 
Minister to Ids ilcbf ling, adheienls to eiitice 
them back to the fold. The vriioh^ procc'^s had 
become a ni()c!<(.iy and a sliainldes when the 
Covernoi fell that it was one of the essential 
elemetit.s in the disen'lionarv jiowiMs vested in 
his ofliee that he should liijoim the Pi esidenl that 
the ciii)'liliitioiial mia hinerv had ulleily broken 
down in the State and the only alternative' left to 
the (/oveinor was to lecoiinncm! the dlssolulio/i 
c.f tile Iegislatuic ami imjx.'-ilion of Pi'’side:ntial 
rule, riic li.iryaiia Governot ha.s no doubt been 
afx’used (d haring acted beyond his constitutional 
discretion and that he should hav(> wailed ior the 
coirvening <.f the Legislature where the (a-wernmenl’.' 
strength could have been linally ami decisivelv 
te.sted. Had it not bt'en for tlie fart that the 
Haryana Ghief Minislei had been endeavouring 
to bolsti'r u{» his .sri-rallr<] (Tovernmenl by a 
process of what might .dmosl lie called olTer of 
immoral (if not (|uite illegal in iediidcal terms) 
gratification to deh'rtors with a view In entieiiig 
them back to the fold, the Governor might have 
chosen to wail foi' the .summoning of ihi'; 
Legislature. But public life in llic Slal«; had 
already liegun to exude such a putrid slink that 
immediate and determined action would be the 
only saving grace. Tlie (Governor can, In ibis case, 
be said to have acted with due cireunrspeclion and 
well within the very narrow limits of legitimali’ 
discretion granted to him under the Constitution : 


he merely made a recommendation to the President 
that in his view' the Constitutional mardiinery had 
broken down in lire Slate and it was for tlie 
Pi c.'-ident to act on the recoimnendalion in 
accordance, with the advice that may be given to 
him by liis (.louiicil of ministers in this behalf. 

In llic Punjab the initiativi' was taken by 
the Chief Minister who teiideied the re.sjgnaliou 
of !iis Govcimncnl as it appeared to him that his 
jiaity had majority backing in the i^egislature. 
This was a vciy corrccl and commendable step 
taken by the CKlcf Mini.sfer in his own discretion. 
But whih' tendeiing his ti'signalion he recommen¬ 
ded that llic Goveimn .Nhoiihl advist* the President 
to piomulgate Piesideulial rule in the Stale as it 
appeared that the prospects of an alternative 
st-alde Go\(Miimeiil wen- very remote. Immediately 
ujioii h!.s cesigiiaiion being accepted a small splinter 
'•roup which had lielVcted from tlie Treasury 
parly iJaimed that it could foim ami uphold an 
^llcinalive and si.d'le parliamentary Government 
ill the Slate. I lie outgoing Ghief Minister then 
advi'cd tlie Governor that he miglil now he. in a 
jto'-ilion to revonsliliile a stable Goveamicnt and 
asked the Govciaoi to give him an additional day 
to enalde him to give a final decision on the matter. 
In the joeanvvhiir the minoiily Gongre.-s bloc in the 
l/egisiiiiuic iiifornied the Groveinor that it would 
lend its support to any Government that might 
be hcadc'd by tli<- leader of the defecting splinter 
giaup and with.nil waiting for the final decision 
of the fonnci tiliiel Minisit-i or even giving him 
any ojijKirlnnitv to iie heard, he called upon the 
leader of the -mail splinter groujr to form a 
Goveinment and -woks them in. 

riie position here has been a little coirfusing. 
Since the ruling Government had voluntarily 
resigned the Governor was, no dohul,- free to 
make hi.s own asse.ssmcnl about the ()ro.sp(icls of 
an alleinative am! .stable Goverimienl and to call 
uport llie leader of an alternative group or party 
to form a Goverrimeirt. Rut the fact remains that 
(he oulgping Chief Minister had also informed 
the Governor at the same time that ho might he 
hMo to reconstitute a Government enjoying a 
majority suppoiting the Legislature. The Governor 
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•eemcd to have been in indecent haste to forestall merely wholly beyoad his authority ao^ functi^ 
title outgoing Chief Minister and somehow have Iml were positively unethical and ohieetiooabla. 
an alternative Government in sted. Technically He was reported to have sarcunon^ certain 
tfie Governor may have been within his right to bureaucrats and others to closed-door conferences 
do St) ; it will be for Idgal pundits to judge if it with him ; he was further reported to have been 
were so . But on the face of it, the Governor has cornraunicating with certain organs of the Central 
been taking an obvious and too unhealthy an interest Government without any knowledge or acquiescence 
in the Slate politics which is lornpletely beyond his of the Government of the State. There has been 
discretionary juristliction and which, moreover, public criticism of his conduct but the then 
is politically unethical and even downright Chief Minister, Shree Ajay Mukherjee, with his 
immoral. - riminally weak-knecxl penchant for unholy 

What is ad<litionaily significant in the matter compromises, glossed over this higly 
is that the leader of the splinter group who had questionable action on the part of the Governor, 
been called upon b> Governor to form a Govern- Then came the crisis of early October when 
• inent was in a hoja-less minority in the Legislature, ihe Government was almost toppled by its own 
The Congress Legislature Party may have officially Chief Minister and the Governor was quite 
informed him that it would support the new rlearly seen to have had assumed a fairly active 
Government, but lliat Is something of which the role in the proceedings in trying to secure 
Governor oould not ethically take any notice of defection of the Chief Minister from his own 
unless, of course, the splinter party had entered Treasury paily. Shri Mukherjee, good soul that 
iato a coalition with the Congress which would he is, is not too well known for his sagacity, 
perhaps, give it a stable majority. There was, political or otherwise, and it was almost at the 
however, no question whatever of a possible ,S9lh minute of the lUh that he appeared to have 
Congress-Gill coalition in the Legislature ; that at last awakened to the manner of the political 
was made amply clear by the Congress legislature suicide he was about to commit. History records 
party. The intentions of the Congress would seem maiiv novel methods of seif-immolation ; but the 
to be too obvious to need any clever analysis ; it one which was about to being followed by Ajay 
would weild power through its stooges, that is, the Mukherjee in October last would seem to be quite 
Gill sjdinler in the Legislature (for the latter unique if foi no other reason but that it was never 
Would, will-nilly, i>e bound to carry out the expected It) serve any public or personal purpose 
wishes of the Congress hos.ses if it wished to exce{)l to rehabilitate those very enemies of his 
stay in office), while it would f)ear no responsibilities who had, only a little while ago, kicked him out 
of governor s action must be condemned as lo the wilderness ; such innocence has no 
partisan, immoral and wholly unethical and parallel that we know of in history. However, he 
pbviously beyond the limit of the spirit of the retrieved his position at the very last moment, but 
discretion allowed to him by the Constitution, a great deal of harm had already been done. 

What has happened in West Bengal, however, The United Front, after this, appeared to h't 
would spcin to pul the events in Haryana and the tnore united than ever before with the solitary 
Punjab right into the shade. But before yve get exception of Dr. P. C. Ghosh who broke away 
down la an analysis of current events in West from the Cabinet .soon after. Eventually, wUh the 
.Bengal it might he illuminating to review the help of Humayun KahiV he'managed to get some 
background of the present crisis so far as it relates M.L. As belonging to the Treasury party to bijeak 
'" to the West Bengal Governor. It will ^ recalled away and with offer of support from the Congress 
y-flial very soon after his inslallatioii in*Calcutta’s Ugislalure Party, Dr, Ghosh claimed that he was 
. ^wan, the Governor, a former member of in a position to form an alternative and, stable 
fie I.C.S,, that notorious breed of suhjunta Government. The Governor called the 

Imrences, did certain things which were aot ruUng Chief Minietcr to formally advise him lo 
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and the. Cotixl,Hutton 

’lih- (k-adioi'k iurlui't'i! in the ( ((^tilulioiia? 
jjtaf'liini'f 1 : iti WtM Rt'JijSiil fiiliowiiiji lilt''^jM'akfr s 
C-straotflinai) riilinj; llio Siiilo 

biy .•:!fie die at\(l lln' (•onr'ni|ii( iilial pi (iro;jiation of 
bollj uf th(> l,(*},*i'-laluiT by liiR Governor 

following llii- SiK-ai-.' ! s ruling is now, it is untler- 
sfood from naws icporls ii|>{K'anii" in tiie dally 
pics/', .•M)ii”iil In boiii;/ ir-solvcd by a resort lo tlid 
F.xlranrdiiuir;, povMMs \(','led in llic President. 
Rut if lhi''-o K [Mifls aie true, liir miinner in which 
Ibis !>. sou”Jil (O be done v\ili appear lo he both 
sini.'lei and miKhie\<nJs. 

'ilie exlr,n>nlinar\ powers v^slcd in the Presi- 
deal undei Ail. ./.'><) of ilic Gonstitution enjoins 
liial ill llie tnent of a liteakdown of the coustitu- 
lioiVai injublneiy in .on eoiislilHenl State of tlie 
Indian rederatiun, the President may, on iieing 
ho aiKised iiy the .Slalc Grnernur, order a dissolu- 
lion r»( tlie State I.e<:islalure and take over the ad- 
iniuihliation of the Stale. 'Ihe duratinn of such 
cincrgency I’lesidinrs adniinistralion shall be for 
a peiiod of si\ nuiiUhs whiih tnav, if the Presi¬ 
dent is »o iidvised. he extended hv further such 
periods of si.x mouths each until imndilions are 
found to be t,i\(,ural)le enoup:h to hold fresh elct> 
Ijons and ieins|al« iuent of constiliilional governance. 

I his is exactly what should he done in- West 
Beiigii! as well as j„ Hyriyana and the Punjab, 
tlnforlunatei), the (ii.ngrcss Goveinntenl at the 
(.eulrc and its advisers in the Party leadershiji do 
not seen) inclined lo follow such a slraiglit-foj ward 
r'ourse, I hey are tiying, il ajijiears, to any how 
holslev up the rniuoiity (ioverninent of Praphualla 

Ohosh and Niranjan 8jngh Gill in West 
Bengal and the Punjab with support from the 
Congress benches and with a view to luain- 
taining these illegitimate minority Govern¬ 
ments in power, they are seeking to read 
certain extraordinary taeaniugs and impU- 
catlons.in the wordings of Art. 350‘and its 
several Bub-clanses. It is said that the 
Union Government's Homo and Law Ministry 


have been advised by some Congress Legal 
luminaries that it is possible in conformity 
with the provisions of Jho Constitution to 
dissolve the State Legislature without, how¬ 
ever, imposition of President’s rule as such, 
so that the Ghosh Mitiistry may thus be 
maintained in ohice. 

Sneb a view of the constitutional provi- 
sioas would seem to be wholly illogical and 
pntenablo. (h)iumonsengt‘ would dicate that 
ii may, ou occasion!', be impoi^isible to main- 
taio constitutional Governient iu a State and 
Art wftvS obviously devised to deal 

with .such a breakdown of the Coi;.stitutiona! 
machiuery. It would, liowever, stretching 
the Constitution beyond its Icgilimate 
emergency iiraits to invest a State Govern¬ 
ment with such extraordinary powers that 
it is able to by-pasi? the Legislature through 
an executive liat as\ it is reported is being 
contemplated now. This would both make a 
mockery of the (Jonsfftiition and cut away 
at the very root the coheept of responsifale 
govertiance. 

The plain and simple facS would appear 
to be that the Con.stitutiou is beiug sought to 
bo bent and stretched to suit conYfinieoce of 
the Congress Party which is in powt'r at the 
Centre, In spite of what the Prime' Miniater 
has repeatedly been avowing as regards her 
relations with and attitudes to the various 
non-Congress State Governments that have 
been installed after the last general elections, 
the des^ns of several senior members of her 
Cabinet together with powerful State satraps 
of the Party to anyhow—by fair meant or 
foul—to topple these non-Congress State 
Ooveraments one after the other has been 
very clear. Floor croseingt by members of 
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legislature iultially owing allegiance to the 
non-CojQgress treasury have very obviounly 
been not merely encouraged but even 
actively induced by Congress intriguers and 
the vested interests have, very naturally, 
provided the physical resources to enable 
this to bo done. Tiowever it may have bee» 
that the majority of those Governments in the 
Houses of the Lcgisl.iture may have been 
eroded, the straightforward conr'=i<! should 
have been for the Congress, which has been 
the largest single party in most such legie- 
htfiires to come forw.ard to take the initiative 
in assuming tlio responsibilities of Govern¬ 
ment with ;thc suppoit of the renegades from 
the form w treasury coabtiou. Hut the 
(^ulg^css has rofu-'cd to do eo ; all that it has 
agreed to do ts to lend nnroudilhnnl (?) 
support to these small splinter groups which 
have been invested with the responsibilities 
of governance by Ouharnaterial fiat in West 
Bengal sad the Fnnjah. Tn West Bengal 
the (jucatiou <d either a majority or other¬ 
wise ill the .State Assembtv has been whollv 

•/ «■ 

passed by a deadlock created by the speakers 
ruling. If there is no means at law to 
invalidate the Speaker’s ruling, the obvious 
course is for the President to dis.solve the 
the legislature and assume the administra¬ 
tion as provided for in the Constitution. 
This the ruling coterie a& the Centre and 
their Congre.ss a(lvist’r.s in the States seem 
extremely reluctant to face. For the obvious 
reason that they are not ready to fisicc another 
election. 

fn West Bengal the Congress, at present, 
constitutes roughly 45 per cent of the Vtal 
strength in the Assembly. The United Fr^it, 
80 long as it was in power, ruled by only’u 


bare majority in the House. Nevertheless 
its popular appeal, inspite of its many lapses 
and defaults, ‘dias been without <pie«tion. 
Even when the Congress was in a overwhel¬ 
ming majority in the Legislature .so that it 
enjoyed almo,st monolithic power, it has been 
pue of the most hated regimes in tl e 
oimtry. An index of the unpopularliy of 
of the previous Goveiiimerit would be found 
in the week-long violence that was unleashed 
early in DOU when the price of rice in the 
State touched Rs, ‘J.fiO per kg. The United, 
Front Govornuieut w.ts iinito m> —even more 
— ineffective in its dealings with the food 
Hitiifition cud between July and October 
last—i long and trying mouths—the average 
retail price of rice has been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rs. 4 per kg. Nevertheless there 
h.Ts never boon any upsurge of popular 
repudiation of the Government.. This i.s 
indicative of what may be in store for ilie 
Congress if it had to face another clcvtion 
in the State within the next six mont)jH and 
the Party, undeiv-taudabiy, therefore, is 

e.vtrcmelv reluctant to face another such 

»> 

ordeal at which, conceivably, its strength in 
the Legislature may be further substantially 
attenuated. 

The fact of the matter would seem to be 
that at the last general elections the popular 
vote was not so much an expression of its 
support to the various uon-Congress left party 
candidates as really a rejection of the 
Congress. Unsophisticated and traditional 
as our average voter is, he had no conception 
of a jpossible alternative Goverment and 
voted so that the Congress might not returu 
to power again. It had not really voted to 
indicate its positive expression of support to 
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kny other Government constituted by any 
Other uo«~Congre^s party. If that were really 
so the amorphous 14-party conliton—which 
has been the essential weakness of the IT. F. 
Oovernment mij^ht not have been necessary. 
But during the last nine months of non- 
•Congresn governance of the State the average 
• voter has ac<iuired a glimmering of political 
sagacity and at the next election, chances are, 
iiic verdict of the polls may not turn out to 
be quite amorphous as it has been at the last 
general elections. 'I’liere may conceivably be 
more definitive expressions of the voters^ 
choice and, to that extent both the non Cong¬ 
ress parties would gain in strength and the 
Congress would corespondingly loose further 
strength. 

Congress’s best chance in West Bengal 
was for the U, F. Government to continue 
and by its very morphonsness remain wholly 
ineffective in vital matters of public interest, 
such as food etc. The only West Bengal 
Congress leader who appears to be endowed 
with some measure of political sagacity and 
foresight, Shri Atulya Ghosh, was known to 
have advised against the measures taken to 
topple the U. F. Geverumont. Now that it 
aas actually been done iuspite of bi.s advice 
to the contrary, he is naturally bound to 
tcoept the fail accomplif as a good and loyal 
aiuty man. But he knows, as any one with 
tn ounce of political sense should know, that 
ly doing what they have done, the West 
t^iengal Congress and its stooges Hfuraayun 
Sabir and Prapulla Ghosh principally hav«! 
>ijly helped to make martyrs of the United 
IVont. Any fresh election, unless the inter- 
rataiag period can be filled in by a really 
Hirposefnl and effective welfare Government 
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of which there does not aeem to be any the 
remotest prospect; Praphulla Ghosh’s 
Government has started as unashamedly a 
})oUr& government onA is likely to remain so 
indefinitely the United Front Constituents 
and, especially those whose floor-level organi¬ 
zations are the etrongeat, would be likely to 
make further substantial gains off the Cong¬ 
ress. Knowing all this as the Congress 
leadership must do, it is obviously afraid to 
the strigh(forward constitutional line for, 
inevitably, the line ends in fresh eletions 
which it is unable or unwilling to face. 

I do not know if there is auy scope for 
preventing what, it appears, the Union 
Government are being advised to do by 
.Judicial intervention. If that is possible, 
immediate steps should be taken to invoke 
.Judicial iutopretation of tlie relevant Article 
of the Constitution. If the highest Judicial 
tribunal of the country upholds the Govern¬ 
ment’s view, stops must be taken to suitably 
amend the Constitution to prevent recurrence 
of such' measures in the future which are 
obviously anti-demoeratic and contradicts the 
very concepts of responsiblo governance. 
In any case, it must be conceded that demo¬ 
cracy is not merely rtile try tonseni it is also, 
and basically, a rule of lem. Tbe law as ii is, 
must be obeyed to enable the democratic 
process to survive. It is conceivable, how 
ever, that the law may have been badly draf* , 
ted, carelessly warded and,- it is possible,; 
was even inienki&nally worded'in Such vague 
terms as to l^vo loopholes for the executive 
to assume more powers than would be le^ti- 
mate in^eonformify with the stricteei demo¬ 
cratic principles. That it: has been so to a 
certaib extent has by ^ 

many as SO amendments pif thOi/OoniHttitiph. , 
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eanrkd out at iDsta»c« of the Esecotivo 
,aad .for its administrative convenience, 
many of these sabstantially abridgingv the 
citixeus’ fundamental rights and at least one 
amendmant attenuating the territorial limits 
of the country. These lacunae in the present 
Constitution should be suitably repaired to 
prevent the excutive to attenuate in any way 
the rights of the people from which it is 
supposed to derive its power. Let the next 
elections be fought on this very fundamental 
and legitimate issue. 

So Par West Bengal is concerned, Mr, 
Ajay Muhhcrjee should have some sense of 
the potentialities of hia Bangla Congress. 
Sooner or l.ater he will have to fight another 
election and the preparation for the eventua¬ 
lity shoukl begin here and now. His workers 
and volunteers should be sent out to every 
nook and corner of the State j they should 
be ade<juatcly briefed to be able to explain 
the fundamental issues to even the most un¬ 
lettered among onr voters ; and a wide ruera- 
ber-recruiting campaign should be carried out. 
Mr. Ajay ,Mukherjee must, however, forget 
the hiethodology of his old love the Congress 
and direct bis workers to follow more legiti¬ 
mate processes to recruit members for his 
party. Primary Congress members, 
for the most part, do not even know 
that they are members, nor ever pay a single 
paise out of theiir own purse to maintain 
their membmrahip on the register- It has 
eveu been alleged that they are never even 
called upon to vote at the primary elections, 
some one el to, for the ‘most part, exercising 
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their franchise on their behalf and mostly 
without their knowledge and consent. Bangla 
Congress, if it wants to forge ahead and become 
a real force in the »Sfcate, must have members 
who actively and jBonsciously participate in its 
transactions. It should not be difficult for 
Mr. Mukherjee's workers to recruit a 100,000 
active such members every month over the 
next six months or so. If be can do so. Mr. 
Mukherjee will soon find that his is both the 
strongest and the most popular party in . the 
State. At the next elections, whenever 
it may be finally decided to be held—unless 
the constitnent parties of the United Front 
decide to agree to a common basic idealogy 
and programme acceptable to all the consti* 
tuents which all of them are committed to 
foster and uphold without deviation—his 
own party members should be tlie source 
of his party’s election funds. If necessary— 
that is if bis ultra-left colleagues of the IT.F 
are not ready to accept a common and consti¬ 
tutionally circumscribed 'platform—be should 
be prepared to put up candidates to fight all 
the scats in the State Assembly, If ho has 
the courage and the foresight to do so, he 
should find himself a political force which 
no Congress critic nor any PDF blackleg 
would be able to withstand or anbom. The 
West Bengal people are essentially 
democratically minded and they would 

rally round whomsoever may 

promise to lead them to baaically 

democratic goals through unswervingly 
constitutional means. But will he have the 
courage and the foresight to act 1 



OPENING AN ART EXHIBITION 

DEV f PI? AS A D RO Y< 1HO W DHUR Y 


I Atn lhanliful io Lady Mubhcrjeo c\nd the 
members of the Academy of Fine Arts (or 
me an opportunity to parficipale in this 
evening's function. My association with the 
Academy is not quite new. So I can vouch" 
safe that Lady Muhherjee is entitled to a great 
share of the credit, if not all, for building up 
the Academy as an institution where artists 
and art lovers can gel together. I need hardly 
add that all the distinguished visitors had not 
one opinion er interest. Naturally the recep¬ 
tion among themselves could not always be 
cordial. The difference of opinions unforlnna- 
tcly on occasions came into cfash. The issue 
had to be settled for the interest of the 
Academy. The ditlicult tash fell on the lot 
of Lady Mulihorjee. Fndowed with extra¬ 
ordinary capability, as she is, she had succeeded 
to pul things in order- One must admit it is 
administrative achievement. 

Cciming to the objective of my presence 
here I must confess f was hesitant to inaugu¬ 
rate the exhibition for the simple reason that 
bciiifj a practising artist I should have been 
one of the exhibitors instead of allowing ray- 
self to court an embarrassing situation where I 
have to talfe on ^ subject, I claim to know 
more than what is necessary. The usual prac¬ 
tice on such occasions is to be humble to start 
with the speech and confirm the modesty by 
pronouncing ignorance of the subject. The 
speech begins with a solemn vow to be brief 
but the, driving force of the growing inspiration 
gels out of control to adjust irrevelent points. 
The inevitable follows. The speech is prolon¬ 
ged uniil ihe patience of the listners Is taxed, 
perhaps io the satisfaction of the speafeef. The 


climax reaches when cultivated indifference to 
the contents of the speech is applauded 
by violent daps. The demonstration of 
the appreciation is actually a reflected 
glory ol the importance of the speaher’s 
status, social, political or otlv-rwisc. However. 
I feel happy to find that there has been a 
deviation from tlie rule in the present case by 
choosing one who does not profess to be 
important in any other field than his own. 

Let me revert to the idea of participating 
as an exhibitor. H'-rc an explanation is due, 
■othoi wi e, my behaviour might be talien as 
an egoistic assertion. I gave due considera- 
to the possibility and came to the conclusion 
that it would be presumptuous for one who 
had been declared an old foggy and kept at a 
safe distance from progressive fhinhers, just 
as is done in the case of person carrying 
highly contageous desease This isolalion 
forced upon me has been a boon in disguise 
because temperamentally susceptible as 1 am 
to the inconvenient effects of the new impacts 
I could not surrender to the imported faith to 
satisfy the demand of modern’trends. 

It Is strange that on many an occasion it 
has been found that the experiments In 
modern arl are accomplished by exploiting the 
achievements of pre-hisloric age. The influ¬ 
ence of primitive cult is liberally utilised to 
vitalise a secUon modern art by highly compli¬ 
cated manupulation. This unfortunately is 
done by disturbing, if not destroying, the 

{inaugural speech at the Annual Exhibition 
under the auspicious of Academy of Fine Arts 
in their premises ( Cathedral Road, Calcutta )3 
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slmplicf^v ot sipprOach {o Ihe subject and its 
mode of presentation whfch bore the stamp 
of conviction. The conviction wa? not an out¬ 
come of a following of fleeting fashions but a 
gift of heritage, a gradual development of 
experience which tooU v^^ars, if not life time 
to develop. 

Then again there is the abstract theme. 
The intriguing problems of processing the 
pattern can hvirdly be solved bv artists, whose 
vision, imagination or source of inspiration 
is limited to sphere confined to their environ¬ 
ment. As such, it Is difficuit for liicm to 
imagine or see things which arc not visible 
on the surface. The intellectual slagnatiorj is 
attributed lo the cause of inertia wliich stood 
as a barrier to progress. But the observation 
has lit til? ground to juslifv tlio unbind reflec¬ 
tion because artists belonging lo traditional 
schools of thoughts could not but be 
true to their faith. It was their religion, 
it w.rs the veiv source of inlelleclual 
exi.slenc(‘, it was everything in their 
life. As such they could not betray themselves 
and folloA' the path that led lo quich fame or 
plunge into perilous adventures that loobed 
forward to originality at impossible costs. 
Whereas, originality as such is not achieved 
merely by wishing for it. To rrtc imitation 
hi one form or another is Ihe ullimafe end of 


art. Therefore, I lahe that there is no 
difference in fundamentals between the old and 
new schools of thought. They separate them¬ 
selves in question of approach to their sub¬ 
jects and assessment .of relative esflietic values. 
On the other side tiie followers of ihe old 
sctrool looh forward to reach a standard 
bequeathed by masters of the past and in ihe 
case of the new, they try to invent forms to 
create a standard. One looks forward to 
collect materials for progress and leave the 
cecords of their efforts for tho judgement in 
future The new school, on the contrary, 
live for the future ignoring the 
present, or the past, though fully 
consciou- of the fact that Ihe present 
itself one day will recode to the past when 
future will tahe tire place of the present. 

1 hope I have related in brief ihe present 
condition of art movements in our country. 
1 need not go into the details of exhibits which 
are displayed here, i am sure you will find 
differenl mothoiis among the exhibits which 
will prove that all schools of thoughts have 
acce.ss here. U is for yOu see the merits 
and judge the relative values in order to get 
joy out of tiie forms of beauty. 

With those words 1 take leave of you to 
declare the exhibition oiien. Thanks for 
giving mo a patient hearing. 




He is our oira 

‘'.....•We feel tUat he is not a criminal, he is iunocoat, he is our rmo. Those 
«t us who temporise do so through fear only. He is our own. In his depor¬ 
tation, our honour and safety are lost. Did the GovernmeQt want to impress on a.s 
that our interests are not their interests ? Was Lord Curxon a statasmaa 
or only an embittered and indiscreet man when he assured a certain prince at the 
and of his stay that he would one day hare to choose bewoen two causes—those of 
his own people and his people’s rulers '/ The inference is that two are opposed I 
To Indian ears this does not sound a politic note for the governing minority to 
insist on. The matter is one for themselves to decide. Even now they are at 
the parting of the ways. 

^'Meanwhile, as Indians our duty is clear. Every place of worship, every 
temple and every household must be the centre of prayers for the restoration of 
Lajpat Uai to liberty and his solacement in exile. Every child must pray for hia i 
weibbeing and that of the cause and the country, and the sacred words, 

‘‘a prinonet' f»r osnsnietiee nulce'', must shiae about his name Uka a radiant aura.” 


Modern Review, July, Isis' 
Pp S7—«S 
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Our Closest Friends 


r The following accounts of some of the Allahabad friends of the founder 
ttf the I'iodcrn Review, the late Rarnananda Chatterjee, have been written 
for this .supplement bj Sm. Sita l>evi, his youngest daughter.— Editor ] 


f^ondit Mitfliin Mobfoi Mnlviija : We passed our childhood in Allahabad. My father 
had eountle.ss friends and associates in that provitice. f remember many of them but 
time has erased many a detail and rendered my iinpre.ssions .somewhat foggy and in¬ 
distinct. One of the important friends of my father wa.s Pandit IM.'id.an Mohun Malviya. 
He had a serene and handsome personality. He dressed in spotless white clothes and 
wore a white turban. The forehead bore marks of sandalwood paste of rituali.stic 
signilicance quite freqiieutly. 'I’hongh he was a profoundly orthodox follower of 
Brahmani.srn, he always came to our house. My father did not observe nor believe in 
ritualistic Hinduism ; but that was no obstruction to their friend.ship. I do not know 
whether Pandit Malviya had anything to do with my father's going to Allahabad, but 
some connection might have been there. Father was the Principal of the Ivayasth Path- 
shala and he had frequent ditTerenccs of opinion with the directors of the College, He 
would then want to resign, and l*andit Malviya always came in as a mediator. He 
wanted father to stay on in Allahabad. Though he ^as very orthodox his heart was that 
of a social reformer. In the IT. P. in those days the people behaved in a highly objectio¬ 
nable manner at the time of the Uoli or the colour festival. Pandit Malviya started a 
movement for ^‘Cloan Holi’' and my father supported him fully in this matter. 
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Pandit Malviya was strong and inflexible in hig political opinion. During the days 
of the partition of Bengal agitation, he sided with the Bengalis and joined their proces¬ 
sions and meetings. He was a great believer in the ancient Indian medical science 
of Ayurveda. When ho was ijuite advanced in years he went through the rigours of the 
Kayakalpa treatment for recovering full health. Unfortunately the n'sults were not 
coBiracii.snrate with the pains he liad to sufler. The Banar.as Hindu University is the 
greatest achievement of Pandit Madan Mohiin Malviya. 

: ".riic house we lived in at Allah.abad had a very large compound. 
It was situated in South Road and had a large guava garden within it. There were 
three houses in that area within the same compound. A large two storied house, a 

medium size Bungalow style house and a small house. We lived in the Jhingalow style 
house for many years. The tenants changed in the other two houses <pjite frecjuontly. 
One such tenant was the late V. Uhintamani whoso first name we found unpronounce¬ 
able and referred to him as just Uhintamani or Mr. Uhintamani. His aged mother, 
youngest .sou Lak-shmiram Shaetri and his widowed sister-in-law came with him to 
Allahabad. His wife had recently died, we were told. In those days we were not taught 
to avoid .stranger.s .and remain aloof. T'articularly when we saw the master of the house 
call on father and engage in a long conversation we formed a rommittee. of brothers 
and sisters and invaded their house to make friends with the new neighbours. We were 
wel corned in a v(‘ry friendly mariner, though the two groups spoke totally different 

languages. But gesture.s suflicod for exchanges of views and friendly approach. The visits 
continued after this. Mr, ( hintamani came moruing and evening to converse freely with 
fiither. He was a rigidly prthodov Hindu and would perform all his pujas before having 
any meals. He did not talk while eating. Much later he once stayed with us and he 
dressed in rod silk clothes for his pujas which preceded all meals. Then slowly he 
discarded his orthodoxy to some extent and began to eat with his Bengali and Hindi 
speaking friends. The food wa.s <|uite often, cooked by us. 

Among my father’s friend’s few could defeat Mr. Chintamoni in wordy combats. 
His stock of tales, arguments and anccdote.s was endless. He was also endowed with 
a rich sense of humour, ^e became the editor of the Leader, a daily newspaper of good 
standing. He was a believer in the theories of communicating with the spirit world 
through mediums and table tapping. One of hig nephews was his medium and bo 
conversed with the departed souls through this medium. His medium enabled him to 
receive the views of the spirit of 0. K. Ookhale. This spirit said there were many 
Indians who would not be born again. Ho published some communications from the 
spirit of Go.khale in the Leader. His faith in thivS matter was unshaken. He used to 
write to my father for long years.* He used to ask me to write for the Leader and 
published one of my novels in that paper. 

PmuUt Tcj Bahadur Sapni : The big house in the South Road Icompound was once 
taken on rent by Pandit Tej Bahadur Sapru. His father and grand father were still 
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alive. They were a very largo family* Tej Bahadur, was) quite young and had just 
returned from England after, being called to the Bar. They were quite anglicised in 
their ways and Tej Bahadur used to dress in English clothes and move about in a 
carriage. On his return from Court he used to play tennis with his friends in the private 
tennis court of the house. Otherwise ho w'as not at home most of the time during the 
d.ay. But there was plently in that hoii.se to rouse the curiosity of children. P'irstly, 
they were extremely fair in their complexion and they lived in the ijtyle of wealthy 
per..,on.s. Thi.s wa.s in groat contra.st with the ways of th^^ir neighbours. 

Wo had become friends with them and wo used to go to their hou.se. The wifo 
of Pandit Tej Balmdur .‘^apru was e.vtremely fair and wore a variety of ornaments, 
which f still remember. Sapru Sahib'.s fatlier and Grand father looked like doil.s carved 
out of ivory. The most impressive per-son w;is IV; BahadnrV father. lie was a big 
man. He used to sit in a chair on the verandah prae.licailv threnghout the morning 
hours and .'Jchloiu moved out of it. He had a powerful and deep voice and .a temper. 
He used to shout out instructions to the .servant.s when they went to the market. “One 
seer kerala, two anna worth pan, half a seer of carrot’’ and so forth would he boom out 
to the great enjoyment of all of us children. .Sonae of us imitated liitn. He had *n abso¬ 
lutely vvhitc cow. It was a great favourite and would go from room to room in the 
house. 'J'ej Bahadur’s grand father was a good looking man of quiet tcinpcrament. 

One thing about the .Sapriis haa stuck in my mind. 'rhere wore .some military 
b;irr.‘>.(‘l<s in that area for Briti.«h .soldiers. The servants u.-ed to cal! these barracks 

“Gor.a barrick’’ (whitf' soldiers' barracks). The Goras u.sod to hire ‘>ut hackney carriages 
and did not like to pay the cabmcii. 'I'he cabmen were not at all fond of the soldiers. 
t)ne day thi.s ill feeling crossed its limits. W'e had linisl.ted our dinner and had gone to 
bed, when a riot broke out in the compound, A great commotion and exchange of 
blows began. The. rioting rea(;hcd even our front verandah. We kept our doors shu^ 
Next morning wc found blood stains on the verandah v/hich could be traced down 
to the railway lines near by. In the big house the doors were open in Tej Bahadur 

Sapru’s father’s room. Two British soldiers who were being beaten with slicks by the 
cabmen ran into this room and fell over the old man’s bed. I le was a fearless man and 
waa always ready to protect anyone .seeking a.syluiu. Ju this he did not observe any 
distinctioBs of colour. He tried to ward of! the blows of the cabmen’s sticks with his 

bauds and the cabmen hit him on the arms. But he did not give up the two soldiers. 

It took a long time to cure the. injuries to his arms. The cabmen were punished severe¬ 
ly. W'e do not remember what happened to the white soldiers. 


Lala Lqi/jaf Uni : We heard many stories about Lala Ijajpat Rai in those days. 
He was called the lion of the Punjab on account of his great courage and undaunted 
support of the freedom movement. We saw him the first time at a session of the 
Congress. After that he had been to odr house on two-three occa.sioj\9. He was then 
a well built and strong man. We wanted to see him and he came to the inner verandah 
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of our house and stood there. We tried to greet him respectfully by touching his 
feet, but he was quite upset at that and repeatedly did ‘ namn^skar to us lowering his 
head a great deal as if we were grown up persons. In fact we were mere children at 
that time. Lala J^ajpat liai was extremely polite and had a remarkable expression of 
humility on his face. We did not see him for years after that. When I was in Rangoon 
for some years he once came to see a Maharastriau gentleman in the flat next to ours. 
This gentleman was perhaps a lawyer. I.,alaji was kjiown to him and he invited him 
when Lalaji visited Rangoon. Having heard about this I wont to the next flat to see 
him. He remembered the Allahabad days ai:d talked about father. He said : ^‘he feels 
the happiest when ho can go about the country. 1 cannot travel much.” He looked ('|nite 
pulled down. Xol at all like the vigorous person wo had .seen many years ago. We 
did not meet again after that, 

-f'fi'A Df'vr 


II 


L. K, F.hnuirsl A young graduate in the humanities from the great University of 
Cambridge, who felt be had to serve humanity and went over to America to study agri¬ 
culture in order to be able to work for the upliftmont of the peasant class. Elrahirst came 
to India to take charge cf the Sriniketan ashram at Surul which was the poet Tagore’s 
rural reconstruction centre attached to the Viswa liharati University. He soon became 
attached to the village communities of West Bengal and was known to numerous Khham 
whom he taught the mysteries of chemical fertilisers, cattle breeding, poultry farming 
and cottage industries. His association with the Modern Review was very intimate and 
Ramananda Chatterjee counted him as an adopted son of India who served the mother¬ 
land more ardently than many sons of the soil. His relations with India became less 
close after he left Sriniketan but wherever he lived a part of his life was forever centred 
round India and the Indians. The knowledge that he acquired of India during his stay 
in this country helped greatly to make India better known to the outside world ; for wher* 
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ever L. K. E. went he told people about this ancient land with its wealth of knowledge* 
culture and human ideals. He now lives in England. 

])r. KaJirhis Nag : A scholar of international reputation, Or. Ivalidas Nag visited 
more countries and their universities to lecture on ancient Indian history than, perhaps, 
any other person ever did. And wherever he went ho told people about the Modern Review. 
He was a constant contributor to this journal for over forty years and he also introduced 
it to many intellectuals in many lands. Dr. Kalidas Nag was not only a scholar of sound 
Standing but he was a poet and a literary critic of great ability. He used to accompany 
Rabindranath Tagore quite often when the poet wont to foreign countries. He had an in¬ 
tensive knowledge of Tagore’s Poetry and his songs. His death has removed one of the 
most important associates of tbe Modern Review and his place can never be filled. 

Dr. AliamndraiiaHi Toyoir : The revival of pictorial art in modern India had been a 
passioji with the fouud<‘r editor of the ilodern KeviewAnd all those who worked to achieve 
this catne in contact with this journal in an intimate and pmposeful way. Dr. Abauindranath 
Tagore, was the greatest source of in.spiration to all Tndia?i artists who were moved 
emotionally by the art of Ajanta and the various schools of miniature painting in India 
whicli developed subsequently. The spirit of Rajput Moghul painting found a warm and 
secure place in Abanindranath's heart and he painted many pictures which expressed artistic 
fceling.s that might have been born in the heart of the court painters of Rundi, Kissengarh 
and Delhi. Abanindranath’s painting.s were received by the Modern Review for reproduc¬ 
tion with an cagerncs.s which was the product of a pi'ofound and geuuitie preference for 
the art expression of this master painter. He had great literary talent and wrote ex¬ 
tensively in Jiengali. He was the Bagiswari Professor of Art in the University of 
Calcutta for many years. 

Nanilnlal Dose ; Among .all those who stood by Abauindranath Tagore and helped 
to develop a school of painting wduch retained contacts with the ancient and mediaeval 
art of India, the Ute Nandalal Bose was one of the most outstanding. He was one of 
those who spent (piite some time in copying thq Ajanta frescoes for their reproduction 
in authorised publications. He had mastered the technique and style of the those master 
craftsmen and artists who decorated the famous caves aud designed their murals. 
Nandalal Bose could put himself in the position of the exponents of exotic forms of art 
with an easy grace which few coul.d equal. Chinese and Japanese styles of painting 
would come from his brush as they would from the brushes of native artists. He and 
his pupils enriched the Bengal school of modern Indian painting during long years aud 
much credit goes to Nandalal Bose when one goes in for an appreciation and evaluation 
of the art of this glorious period of the Indian renaissance. Many a miniature painting 
by Nandalal Bo.se has been reproduced in the Modern Review and we remember the great 
artist witii sincere adtuiraiion. 

Oat/anendraJiafJi Tagore t He was the elder brother of Abanindranath Tagore, His 
advent into the field of art was not through academic paths nor by reason of any attach- 
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inent to a specific artistic school, lie was an explorer iu the Geld of art and he explored 
the artistic possibililicK of\he known schools as well as worked hia way into the limit¬ 
less expanse of tlio unknown. Hut he never belonged to any school of art in so far as 
he created new forms wliencver he took up the brush. Ifo was a great cartoonist and 
many of his cartoons apofiarod in the Modern Review. Some dealt with the imperial 
British overlords of fudirt of those days while others castigated the religious and social 
liigh priests. He was therefore a great critic of the V, J. Rs. of his time and rendered 
groat service to the cau^e of Indians independence as well as of social upliftment. As a 
painter of minialureH he liaii a style of his own which he naed in a variety of ways 
according to his mood. Some called him a cubist and others impressionist or something 
else ; but in fact Uagancndrannlh was above all "isms”, lie was a great creator of shapes 
and colours which he displayed to perfection. Claganondranath Tagore was a person of 
great talent in tlic spliercs of acting, stage decoration, furniture designing, gardening and 
all things cultursl. 

D<‘vii>rn-^i((i Tinii<li')irt(hitih : lie camo in contact with the Modern Review group 
when he was yet a boy artist. We believe he was about sixteen years old when he first 
came to the late Rarnananda (.'hatterjee with sonu* pictures he liad painted. That was 
when the first world war was tlmndering at tiic gates of India. Deviprasad Ray Chowdhury 
has been a great paintpi- as well .as a great sculptor. The Modern Review has published 
reproduction j of his miniatures as well as of hia sculpture. He has also been a prolific 
writer in KngUsii and Hengali and many of his writings have appeared , in the Modem 
Review group of journais. Hois still a vigorous youngman iu his middle sixties and we 
hope to .see him in print, as a painter, sculptor and writer many times in the near future. 

hr. ./. 7'. SaH>lf,htr,i 11c may bo ronu-mbered as the writer of 'Hndia in Bondage t 
Her Right to Freedom which waa published by Rarnananda Chulterjce in the late twenties 
and for which act of iawiessnes-' he was pro.secuted, tried and convicted by a British 
Magi-strate in Calcutta. Long before the book was published its contents appeared as a 
series of articles in (lie Modern Review, but no action was taken by the British against 
the journal for that. Rev. Hr. .Sunderland was one of the most active friends of India in 
the United States of America and lie helped us with his writings as long as he lived. 

M'illuun M inrliiiilr.il Pntr.ron ; A scholarly youngman from Britain who as.sociated 
with the inieHectimls of Bengal after he camo to India and devoted himself to the promo¬ 
tion of Rabindranath Tagore's ideals at Santiniketan. He contributed to the Modern 
Review on occasion.-; : but his association with u.s was siiddenly terminated by his unti¬ 
mely death in an accident in Italy. VV. W. IVarson was an asset to Santiniketan. He could 
take parts in Bengali dramatic performances, sing Bengali songs and dance our folk dances, 

Romnin RoUaiid : I'lie French savant could not write in English but some of his 

/ 

writing.s appeared in this journal in translation.s carried out by the late Dr. Eaiidae Nag. 

( continued on page 268 ) 



The Art And vScience 
Of Journalism 


-lonrnalistB as it is kuowii ia the world of today, is of comparatively rcccut p[rowtb 
in India. Its history goes back to a short span of only about a lumdred years or so. It 
was originally brought to ns by Ih’itish C'liristiaii missionaries as an important part among 
the tools of their missionary objective of propagating the Christian religion in this country. 
The same kind of vehicle was also adopted by Indian themselves as a powerful instru¬ 
ment of not merely countering Christian propaganda, but also as a form of discussion of. 
broader theological and ethical (|ue8tions. Thus as almost as an obverse of the Seraropore 
Christian missionary pnblii'.ation hnr Darpit)!^ we have Raja Rammohun Roy’s 

fauious Ih-nJnuinical Miuja.nu'. 

Thus our earliest experiments with periodical p\iblications gave our people a tool 
which, it was found, could be Lis<'d for pursuing broader social and 'political objectives. 
Harish Chandra Mookhorjee’s Hindu Patriot was one of our earliest steps forward in 
this field of thought and expression which, from the widening areas of public discussion 
and official action that radiated from it, brought home to our people the deadly power 
ol the public press. Our experiments with Raja Ram Mohun Roy’s Prahntinirnl 
Magaxine and later, Harish Chandra Mookorjee’.s Hindu Patriot also gave our people 
an all India platform in the language of these publications. The English language found 
wider and spontaneous acceptance as the vehicle of national expression of thought 
and aspiration in the modern English-educated community of Indiana all over the 
country even more because of such publication than its status as the language of the 
ruling authority. 

But the vornaoular still maintained its place as the vehicle of modern and construc¬ 
tive thought of the educated community. From the Hindu Patriot to ;the Bmya Darahan 
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we <lnd a further and signitlcaiit broadening of the horizon opening up before OUr neW 
field of periodical publicatioua covering a progressively widening vista of thought and 
action. And from Bankim Chandra’s llnnya Darshan to Rabindranath Tagore’s Bharaii 
such widening ranges of constructive thought and literary experiments and improvissa- 
tions were covered that those became some of the most powerful instruments in the 
the evolutionary process of the new Indian renaissance. Periodical journalism as a vehicle 
of constructive public opinion, as an expression of culture and good taste, as a form 
of literary ideals and social and political thought,—in a word, as one of the modern 
tools for processing the evolution of civilization,—had thus come to be firmly established 
in India. 

When Thr Afotlf7-n. Rcricic made its appearance during the early years of the current 
century, the process was already vigorously on its way. We had in the meanwhile, added 
daily news journalism to the repertoire of indigenous acquisitions in the field the late 
Brahmabandhab Upadbyaya’s Hafidhffa, the first and, so for, perhaps the only notable 
evening daily newspaper in the Bengalee language, and Aurobindo Ghosh’s I ande 
Mataram were, indeed, epoch-making events. Bipin Chandra Pal’s weekly iVe/r htdia 
had already made a deep impact upon our social, political and cultural life and thought. 
They had already very largely succeeded in compelling the acceptance and fashioning of 
an integrated Indian nationhood. 

The Modet n Review appeared at this significantjjiincture of Indian history and set to 
the work of integrating the scattered efforts and achievements of its predecessors,— 
each powerful and distinctive within its own respective field of endeavour and effort,— 
into a consistent and cohesive whole. It did much more. It helped to begin to place 
India and Indian thinking on the map of world consciousness and world thought. Thus 
it became not merely a distinctive but even a unique achievement in periodical journa¬ 
lism ; but what, from the journalists point of view was perhaps, even more significant 
is that The. Modern Review for the first time in our history, began to foster the growth 
of journalism as a separate distinct and a whole time profession, a self respecting avo- 
' Cation from which, while performing a public duty, the devotee could also make a 
living for himself. 

During the period following the close of the Second world war, the field of 
. journalism has been passing through a sea change. Apart from the increasing encroach¬ 
ment by daily newspapers upon the areas of periodical publications even apart from the 
growth of the news-magazine ejecting the weeklies from their legitimate and traditional 
fields, the journalist of yore, the devotee at the Sacred temple, is increasingly being 
pushed out by the mercenery and the technician, moat of whom are in it for whut 

t 

they can get out of it and seldom for what they can give to it except their mechanized 
\ skills. Journalism in its changed face, has no doubt acquired a glamour and a fasciaa- 
. tion, but appears to have increasingly been loosing its devotion tC its . canse,^ 
1'. its passion. 



Journalism Of 
The Future 


MANY things have been attributed to the war—the political unrest, the industrial 
chaos, financial bankruptcy, moral delintjuency. JournaliHiri, too, has been affected by the 
war, not so strikingly, but, noverthelcsp, affected. Previous to the war, dournalum was on 
the road to recovery from some of its chronic ailments, bnt the tumultuous events of 
the past four years overturned all its resolutions of regeneration. Many of the chronic 
faults remained ; many of the chronic weakneg.ses disappeared. This disturbance, confusing 
as it is, has been laying the foundation for the actual regeneration of the newspaper and 
the birth of a finer, bolder typc’of journalism—the newspaper of the future. Before consi¬ 
dering the factors which are peparing for the coming newspaper, it would be well to 
analyse some of the pre-war weaknesses. 

Most deserving of condemnation is the tendency which the newspaper-writer had of 
exaggerating news. Actuated by a desire to increase circulation, and the attractiveness 
of the newspaper he frequentlv soared to the heights of imaginativeness for 
his material. More often than not he succeeded in creating only a feeling of 
distrust for the readers of his paper. Realizing this, he began to use caution 
in his language and presentation of fact. But thg war, coming as it did, with the 
best materials he had ever had, led the newspaper man to fall back into his foinier 
methods of exaggeration and falsehood. Inaccuracy in report was equally flagrant. 

was laid upon what the writer considered' the most sensational news items, 
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' not thfl most valuable. Unimportant facts were given columns, and significant facts were 
dismissed with one line. Words were put into the mouths of people who had never uttered 
them. Xn the face of such overwhelming events as wore ushered in by the war, the 
newspaper felt almost justified in permitting inaccuracy had untruth to creep into the 
news column. Sensational news was the fashion of the hour. The bigger the headline, 
thought tho newspaper man, the more attractive and the more saleable the paper. The 
desire to increase circulation and prestige of tlie paper led the writer to invent, color, 
and suppress now.s with niter disregard tor truth. 'Phe desire to display their patriotiBna 
led editors into hitter attacks on person.s not in accord with their views. Never was 
the least effort mad<' to rierht a wronsr doriv^ editorially. It wa.s considered beneath 
the dignity of the editor to acknowledge Ids infallibility, .lust as it was eager to elabo¬ 
rate ;iod to give details when some were nocopsary, so was the newspaper also prone to 
suppre.ss news when »uch Rnpprps.siDn redounded to the profit of the lu'wspaper. The 
skilful manipulator of news so presented his copy that whatever the editor thought 
was right or was paid to think was rigJit a[»peared in the paper, and whatever 
did not accord with ‘editorial policy’ was discarded. The editor 
became*, in fact, a propagandist, his newspaper a propaganda sheet. Thus 
while declaring liimself a publisher of news only, he became the agent of some cause 
and pushed that cause regardless of efl'ee.ts which Ids actions might have on the news. 
This was the policy of the United States throughout the war. In March 11!lb, presi¬ 
dent Wilson was re-elected on a peace pl.atform. Xew.«papers, througluml the country 
acclaimed him the hero of the hour—denounced th*; militari.stic attitude of bis opponents 
and loudly extolled the fine idealiMii which led Mr. Wilson to declare “he would ke«p 
his countiy out of war.” From this, it would seem that the newspapers had a deep 
aversion for war. Within one year the same newspapers had so changed their tactics 
that tho whole country appeared to be clamoring for war. The people were war-mad. 
The complete transformation from a peace-loving nation to one ready to send a million 
of its best blood to continue the fight which it had opposed was well nigh a miracle— 
performed by the powerful press. This was merely a case of sending forth an idea to 
the masses and pounding upon that idea until they became obsessed. The same principle 
has been working in the race-riots of the Southern States, where Negroes, without 

' cause or upon mere suspicion were burnt, tortured, hanged, as a result of the anti- 
Negro pi’opagaiida of the Southern newspapers. At this moment newspapers are making 
the most of the Mexican situation, and under direction from Americans who own lands 
and oil wells in Mexico and are therefore anjriou.9 to secure the country for themselves, 
ate trying to prepare public opinion for another war—this time with Mexico. Every paper 
is filled with the account of outrageous conduct on the part of Mexican bandits, startling 
facts are cited, and a feeling of animosity towards the Mexicans is being created. 

When the mass is sufficiently incited to action the invasion will be comparatively 
simple. These instances are sufficient to show how mighty is the power of the press over 
the masses, how close the relation between the newspaper and social inflammability# 
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That this tremendous power will some day be directed towards nobler purposes 
towards securiug peace instead of war—towards fostering international love instead of 
racial hatreds—is not an unfounded hope. The present litno is a transition stage in journ¬ 
alism. The newspaper has gone, as far as it can in the direction of evil influence. Now 
it must swing, penduluTn-like, towards the goal of doing good. Many of the old habits 
are being broken. Many new habits arc being formed. -Much that was good will be re* 
taincd. Much that was evil will pass oil. Every day sees » new attempt to enforce a code 
of ethic.s for the newspaper trade, h'voy mat) and woman prominent in journalism ia 
clamoring for a cleaner, better press. Already the .-ocial consciousness of the newspaper 
has been stirred. ''Phrough the medium of the newspaper the editor endeavors to exert a 
strottger, better influence. The ideal of a newspaper for the servict^ of tiie community has 
actually been reaii.'.ed and is being i>a!i/.ed. In one of the states of the South the 
editor of the leading newspaper has converted. his sliect into a forum for his city. At 
one time, when tlies'e were uo cotton mills, although the city was situated near cotton 
growing pl:ir)tationR, the editor agitated through his paper for the ostablifshmcut of a cotton 
mill, for a month, and linally won his point, h'or the thirty days preceding his victory 
he filled hi.s paper every day with editorials, with statistical data, with comments frons promi- 
aot citizens, on the necessity of a mill, and the benefits which would accrue from its 


Cbtablishmeut. ’rho.«c‘ daily propaganda talks led one of the bnsine.ssmeu of the city to 
agree to buiid the mill ft is now one of the largest iu the I’nited States. In New York 
city alone every rue of the leading j-ewpap'-rs ks fathering some movement for civic 


reform or re’iof. One paper has eslabli*<hed a Fresh Air FumV’ to which money is sent 


for the children.of the slums, v/ho, each year, arc sent out to the country. Another 


paper has secured tlie co-operation of talented musicion.s and arranges free concerts for 


the public. Still another has, through its woman editor, formed a Itousewivcs’ League. 
This body conducts meetings, sends its membo's to the state c.apital to agitate for legisl¬ 
ation which will benclit the housewife, as for c.xatnple, the establishment of a city market, 


where food may bo obtained at cheap rates. In every city thi re is agitation carried on by 
the newspaper, for betterment of conditions -housing, street pavemeufs, the food problem, 
etc. Some departments of a newspaper are devoted to giving medical advice, others to 
giving legal advice, to their readers. Throughout there ia the ideal of service. 


These activities arc but small beginnings. The possibilities for service are liinitless. 
They await development by the newspaper of the future. 'J'bis will be not only a news 
sheet, a chronicler of events, but a power for infinite good. This does not imply that the 
newspaper will lose its function of news disseminator. That will bo more highly developed— 
will bo devoted to the publication of absolute truth. On the editorial side if will give fair 
and unbiased presentation of the news—both sides qf it. On its socio-civic side, the 
newspaper will promote the best interests of the community. If now pavements are 
needed It will agitate for them until the authorities become convinced of the need. If a 
better water system is retjuired, or if the lighting system is defective, if housing reform 
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is urgent, if a change in the method of taxation is called for, the newspaper will gite it* 
time and study the needs as they appear, and then will present them so convincingly that Its 
readers will vividly realize the need and will not cease to agitate until it is satisfied. 
The newspaper’s appeal will always bring results. Public-spirited men, honest govern¬ 
ment officials, shrewd businessmen —all will understand the value of improvements and will 
endeavor to work out their plans. 

Not only should the newspaper be in the municipality, it should be likewise the medium 
for international understanding. Foreign affairs are not easily understood by the masses, be¬ 
cause in their minds there is no room for the unfamiliar. But a just interpretation and an asso¬ 
ciation of foreign events with the corresponding events at home will make the subject more 
easily iinderstoorl. Such an interpretation will make for a broader understanding, for a widened 
outlook, for the discarding of old superstitions. The newspaper can thus be made a 
powerful force for international harmony instead of international strife. The editor who 
realizes the immense potentialities of his paper will use caution and judgment in 
presenting foreign news, with the thought that he must keep the minds of his readers free 
from prejudice. 

The coming newspaper then will be, first, a news sheet, with dispassionate accurate 
news items and balanced editorials ; second, a financial .success, with business manage¬ 
ment and advertising on the highest efficiency basis; thirdly, a power in the community 
for world peace. 

The newspaper of the future will be equipped with trained men and women in the 
editorial, business and mechanical departments. It will exercise the most discrimination 
ia the publication of news. It will, in cases of necessity, exercise its influence negatively, 
i. e.. by becoming silent rather than committing itself and becoming prejudicial and 
unjust. The nrtvspaper of the future tcill indnhje in no semationathm, in no personal 
attacks, in no ree> iminnlions. Jt rritl be an imiepemicnt paper, ready to tell the majority 
when it is wrony, chnltenyinii putdic opinion without fear when it is right. The news¬ 
paper editor will have no axes to grind, no theories to expose, no object to reach except one — 
the desire to do good. 

Mtnme Mn rjER 
The Modern Review, 



Journalism In India 


Nothino like leather, they say. Once upon a time, so the story runs, a town beings 
in danger of a ‘siege called together a council of the chief residents to fix upon the best 
means of defence. A mason stood up and a shipbuilder counselled 'Voodon walls.^* Last 
arose a currier and said, ^^'Phere’s nothing like leather.’ As a journalist 1 have, of course 
a good conceit of my profession. Nevertheless, I do not wish to imitate the example of 
the worthy leather-dresser and observe that, among prolessions, “^There's nothing like 
journalism.” 

I may be reminded to the other version of the saw, “nothing like leather,” which is 
understood to mean. “Nothing like leather to administer a thrashing.” Journalism is, no 
doubt, very often used to give people a regular drubbing. But I do not think my fellow 
journalists would like to run a race with the knights of the thong or the cane for first place 
as censors of morals. I say this with all respect for the jourtmlistic genius of whom Morley 
tells in his Recollections : 

A young man once applied to me for work, when I was editor of the Ball mall 
esAiSKTTE. I asked him wheather he had any special gift or turn. “Yes”, he said, “I think 
I have a natural turn for Invective!” “That’s capital”, said J, ‘ but in any particular line, 
may I ask ?” “Oh no—General Invective”. I found myself yesterday blessed with a 
, wonderful outpouriug of this enchanting gift. , 

Fletcher of Saltoun wrote in his Account of a conversation concerning a Right 
Regulation of Governments for the Common Good of Mankind ; “J knew a very wise man 
so mpeh of Sir Chirstopher’s sentiment, that he believed if a man were permitted to make 
i^l tho ballads, he need not care who should make the laws of a nation,” 
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An Indian journalist would be considered overaaiiguine and conceited if, following in 
the footsteps of Fletcher, ho were to tleolare ; ‘‘Jiet me but make all the newspapers and 
periodicals of a nation, I would not care who should make its laws.’’ 

Jlaving'iukl all this to piove that we journalist*' are nut waiding in humility, we may 
be poroutted to claim that our professi«)n is a very useful, very influential, and very honour¬ 
able one. It is not meant that there aie uo useless journal'., none which have little iulluence 
or have influence of the wrong sort, and none wliich arc conducted in a dishonourable 
manner. What is '.nbmittod is that, like other thing", journals as a class are to be judged 
by the best 'peciruens or at least by those whi( h may be regarded .is average or normal 
ones. 

tlust as capable |ourimlists of high character wIuhc mis-iion i" to si t ve man can do 
great good, so these newspapi r-wiou whose char.icter and iiitcntio'i" oc the reverse are a 
source of griMt d.inger to the world. Five \ears ago, it the mnnia! duiu-r of the London 
District of the In^ifutc of -fon’-nali^ls, Lord llewiirl Chii 1 .fu.-ti’e of Kngland, once a 
journalist himself, said in the course ol hia speech : 

A newspaper has a considerable power, (apccially tor misc hief. Suppose that a man has 
acquired a great deal of money and he puts that rao.iev into soap, mustard, tobacco, or any 
household eoramoditv, his opinions, likes ami dislikes are preci.'dy of U" much consequence to 
the civilised world as they were be foi e. If he was a foolish per"Ons before, hi-i fiiends know ho 
is a foolish pcr.sou still. Hut suppose that the same 'nan elioose-, t« put his money into 
double rotary printing machines, the meiest capri' c and whim o) tliat man, by the mere 
force of this mcchuuicai dupHcatiou, ma\ become a dangei to tne peace of the world. 

I say in all serioU'ue.ss that that is u very formidable circumstance. When you put 
aside for the moment the dreadful consequences of infinite multiple ation—by the double 
rotary machine—it may now be a quadruple rotary the merit ol the new'sp.aper depeiidij, 
in the last resort upon the individual capai ity and character of the man who writes. The 
merit or demerit of that which is given to tlic public depends absolutely upon the character 
and the attainments of the induidual journalist. 

The power for mischief that Lord Ilcwart spoke of ia possc-.'.cd particularly by widely 
circulated newspapers in powerful independent countries. In tnbject countries like India 
no newspaper, whatever it.s influence or however large its circulation, can endanger the peace 
ot the world. Ikit lonrnals in India, particularly tho?e owned and conducted by Europeans 
can do great haira to the cause of Indian’s political, economic, educational and social 
progress. Though Indian-owned and Indian-edited journals cannot cause wars, they can 
n 0 verthele.ss foment iutercommiinal hatred and jeolousics and thus jeopardize the progress 
of the country. H nmiht, tht t ffore, to hr tin pHtnarjf (omet n of on holian Journalist to 
siuitij Itoir he < art do poort to hts touulnj ami iltr xoorhl. His potter for fptod depoids on 
his ehara/’ter, attainrntnts, and rapacity. And the good which a journalist can do is very 
great indeed. The ways in which he can serve his people and all mankind are the ways 
in which social reformers, edacator.s, spiritual teachers, and great and good statesmen 
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serve man and in which financiers and industrialists may serve man but often do not. 
It is for this reason that Wendell Phillips, the American abolitionist, reformer and orator, 
declared : "Let me make the newspaper and I care not who makes the religion or the 
laws.” When he said this, he had the ideal newspaper in view. Like all other ideals, 
journalistic ideals cannot be entirely realized ; but wo can in any case make strenuous 
endeavours to come up to them. 

It is only in recent years that some Indian journals have been started mainly as 
business enterprises. Formerly Indian newspapers for the most part used to be condu¬ 
cted mainly with the object of serving the country. I do not mean to suggest that no 
journal conducted for pe<‘uniary gain can do good to the country, though in starting and 
running newspapers the .sole or chief object should not be money. It is true, newspapers 
eanoot be conducted without money ; but sufficient monev can be earned tor rnnuing a jour¬ 
nal without sacrificing moral principles and public good. 

The average young Indian journalist who works for moi.ey takes to the profession with 
a high object. Ili« achievement can, however, only be commensurate with his character, 
attainments, capacity and industry. Whatever bis attainmento, capacity and industry, 
he cannot be much of a public benefactor unless he jiossesscs character, lie should also 
be able to work very hard systematically regularly. \ journalist need not be without genius ; 
but however great a genius he may be. ho mu.-.t be prepared for a life of unremitting toil to 
begin with—call drudgery, if you will. Readiness is anotlier quality which he must have, 
lie should have all his wits about him. A journalist cannot succeed in his profession if 
his memory be not very retentive and capacious for one cannot command a reference 
library everywhere and at all times ami very frecjuently there is no time to consult book.s. 
At the same time, accuracy must never be sacriliced. Moreover, there are things which 
cannot bo fo\ind in any book, which a man learn.s by using his eyes and ears ; and though 
a journalist should carry a note-book with him, everything that one secs and hears can¬ 
not be noted down immediately. 

Journalists should cultivate the liabits of considoiiug a question from as many 
points of view as possible, of judicious impartiality and of calm and balanced judgment. 
Eloquent and impassioned writing may come after. It is a tnistakc to think that any one 
can be free from bias and prejudice without effort. It should be a journalist’.s constant 
prejudice, partisanship and self-interc.st. Though a hero does not court danger and death 
and though it is not a soldier’s ide,al to run unnecessary risks, yet it i'' only a truism to say 
that an ideal journalist should be <j[uite fearless. 

Journalist has been the butt of ridicule of many who are masters of a good literary 
style. But however rnucli it many be carried down, if a journalist can write clearly, 
forcibly and tersely, he will be able to gain his object, even though he may not have cul¬ 
tivated all the graces of style. 

A jourualist may be truly said to have taken all knowledge as his province. It would 
be difficult to say what kind of of knowledge would bo perfectly useless to him. The 
3 
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omDisciencc; of editors is a well-worn joke. But though it goes without saying that editors^ 
like other human beings, cannot be omniscient, the more subjects and more things they 
know, the better fitted for their work they would be. 

The chief subject of discourse and discussion in newspapers is politics. Hence 
politics in the abstract and as (unbodied in thi^ history and laws of nations and their 
constitutions and government should be seriously studied by journalists. As we have 
to do with India, a study of Western politics alone, from the work of Aristotle and 
Machiavelli downwards, will not do for us. It is necessary for Indian journalists to road 
Siikraniti, the Arthasaslra of Kautiiya, the maxim.s of Kamandaka, the S.anti l^arva of the 
Mahabhurata, etc. An up-to-date journalist needs to be acquainted with even the latest 
thing in popular government, vU,, the principles underlying the Soviet government of 
Russia. 

Circumstanced as India is, we cannot do without a sound knowledge of history, which 
is a sure cure for national despondoiu'.y. The history of those peoples in particular which, 
after arriving at a high stage of civilisation and then falling into decay or remaining un- 
progressive, have again joined in the onward march of nations, is sure to fill us with new 
life and hope. The history of Japan is well worth study. A somewhat detailed knowledge 
of the history of our own country is necessary, in order that we may know why and how 
we have become what we are and how we may be what wc ought to be. No true lover of 
his country wants bloody revolution. History tells us their causes. A journalist who is a 
serious student of history may be able to suggest how bloody revolutions may be prevented 
and how at the same time ordered progress resulting speedily in a peaceful revolution may 
be .secured. 

The last big war and its after-efllects have convinced thinking men in all civilised 
lands that the fates of all peoples and nations are inextricably interwoven. This makes 
it necessary for all public men and newspaper man to be acfjuainted with world history 
and world politics. Indian newspapers and periodicals generally fight shy of the discussion 
of foreign politics, partly because of ignorance, mainly because of pre-occupation with 
our own disabilities, grievances, and misery. It would be better if we (iould feel more at 
home in international politics. It is true, formally and officially India has no independent 
political relations with other countries. But informally and non-o0icially, we can influence 
and be influenced by foreign nations. 

The interdependence of nations would be more evident even to the man in the street 
( if he knew and would only think of it), in the spheres of commerce, industry, finance 
banking, business in general, and economics than in the province of politics. News¬ 
paper men have, therefore, to be in their element in economics and all that is related thereto 
and included therein. 

• 

Like bouses, machinery and vehicles, social systems, too, are liable to decay and 
disruption. They can be mended or renovated to the advantage of society by those who 
are aqoaiuted with human psychology, moral philosophy and the principles of sociology. 
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Anthropology, the principles of heredity, and the art and science of race culture as related to 
sociology should also engage our attention. 

Progress and improvement are impossible for any people without education. The 
art and science of education, the rclatioti of the State to education, the influence of Art, 
Literature, Science and Religion on national character, and how these in their turn are 
influenced by national character,—these are subjects well worth the serious attention of 
those who desire faithfully to servo their )>eople. There is not the least doubt that 
children and, along with them, all mankind have sufi’ered because of ignorance of child 
psychology. Our loss has been no leas because of ignorance of what women are capable 
of and owing to preconceived notions relating to the sex. Newspaper men should have 
.sulTicient up-to date knowledge to be able to do full justice to the women's cause. 

News relating to crimes, arrest, trials, judgments, punishments, prisons, prison reform 
etc,, form not an inconsiderable portion of the contents of newspapers. Hence journalists 
requin; to know jurisprudence, criminology, and penology. 

Kditor.s have to discuss village*.and town improvement schemes, the respective advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of rural and urban life, rural and urban sanitation, etc. Our 
equipment .should, therefore, include a knowledge of the history and causes of outbreaks 
of epidemics, sanitation, town-planning, c. 

Village and town industries ( including agriculture ), and various vocations and pro¬ 
fessions are nccos.'-ary for the existence and progress of society. All kinds of productive 
activity are attended with some disadvantages of other. Publicists ought to be able f i 
suggest and di«cu.ss their remedies. This would require .an Hdcijuatc knowledge of tlicnc 
industries, etc. Mining laws, forest Jaws, etc, should be such as would tend to the con¬ 
servation and promotion of the interests of people of a country. To be able to safeguard 
such intcr<!st we rc(juire to be acquainted with .such law-s, particularly with mining law.s 
in all progressive and democratically governed countries. A knowledge of geology also will 
not come amiss. 

All questions and legislation relating to labours in field, factory and plantation have 
to be studied by us. 1'he publications of the International Labour Office at Genove have 
facilitated such study. 

Vitally connected with agriculture and other industries are the problems of Railway 
transportation and administration, shipping and navigation on the high seas, coastal naviga¬ 
tion, inland waterways, motor traction along highways, aerial transport, radio, telegraph, 
telephone and postal rules and rates, cu^?toms duties, transit dues, octroi, terminal taxes, 
tariff, etc. Great progress has been made in the handling of these problems in the West 
and in Japan. We should be acquainted with the state of thiug.s in the most progressive 
countries. As forming the ground work for such studies, a thorough knowledge and grasp 
of commercial geography would be of great use. 

In politics and in industries, as well as in. transportation, larger and larger masses 
of men are getting involved and interested day by day. Crowd psychology, implying a 
knowledge of the group mind, should also, therefore, be studied by us. 
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The duty of jourualists is to conserve all that is good in the existing state of thifigs, 
to revive, if possible, all that was good in the old order,* to reform abuses where they exist in 
order that the good may 8urviv<‘, and to suggest and help in the introduction of what is 
now for the promotion of the ciuninon weal. Progress in any sphere of life is dependent on 
progress in all oth<!r spheres. 1 fence a publicist who is a genuine and thoughtful progressivist 
in any .sphere cannot but support and sympathise with progres.s in ail other directions. Rut 
faith in the possibility of progres-s in any sphere and all spheres is itself born of faith—it may 
be unconscious faith—in the certainty of human improvement. That, again, is founded on the 
conviction- though wc may not always be conscious of the fact—that this universe is ruled 
by an Tmniancut and 'rranscendont Spirit Whose will makes for the welfare of man. 

Hence, when Wendell Phillips declared that if he were allowed to make the news¬ 
paper he would not care who made the laws or the religion, he had in mind, not the 
ordinary run of inoiiey-rnaldng partisan or sensational newspapers or the gutter press, but 
ideal newipaper^s conduct(al by persons who, in .addition to being statesmen of high 
character, lofty aims, great capacity and ripe wisdom, are inspired with the faith of the man 
of God and guided by the light that lightens the world. 

No journalist can know everything, no one can become a walking encyclopaedia. 
Some of us have to specialize in nomc subjects, others liave to specialize in certain others. 

It has been said above that a journalist need not be without genius. Some very distin¬ 
guished men of geuiua have, however done journalistic work. A living example is that of 
Rabindranath 'I’agore. Oridinarily, howevmr, journalism does not require genius of a high 
order, but only the qualities and talents whicli have beeu referred to before. Nor should it be 
taken for granted that a great or a succes.sful journalist i.« to bo counted among the immortals. 
Wo (‘annot too clearly grasp or too vividly and tenaciously bear in mind this fact. For, as it is 
nur (ask sometimes to sit in judgment on even the greate.st poets, philosophers, artists, and 
.scientUts we arc apt to suller from a swelled head, considering ourselves c(|ual and sometimes 
superior to those whom we citicize. 

It has beeu said above that a journalist may be said to have taken all knowledge foi 
his province. Hut his special function is to make even ab.struse and difficult things intelli¬ 
gible to the man in the street. This he has to do without sacrificing accuracy. It is a 
hard job. But if be cannot do it, he will fail in his duty as popular educator. For his 
business i.s not merely with the ephemeral politics of the hour, but with all that makes 
life worth living. 8o all knowledge and beauty, all elevating influences, all that makes for 
power, have to be brought to everybody’s doors, in acceptable but not sensational forms. 

ft is a main part of our duty to report and record what happens. Now» these 
happenings arc of various kinds. 8ome arc good, some bad j some sensational, some quite 
humdrum, rhiiigs which are reported to a far greater extent than things which are good. 
Criminal news of various sorts and the reports of many kinds of courts make more “interes¬ 
ting" copy than stories of the good that is being done all over the , world in innumerable 
ways. I do not know whether this is inevitable. But perhaps it is possible tO nai^ate even 
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little acts of kindness and courtesy in a charming and inspiring manner. I must confesa 
Ido not possess this gift. But others do. We are all to ready to report that one man i 
kicked another and that the a.ssailant wsi.s brought before a magistrate, but not the fact 
that a blind man was led by a little boy at considerable risk to himself across a public 
thoroughfare along whicli continuous streams of all sorts of vechicles were rushing. 
Or take this true little anecdote. A blind old bcgger woman sat by the wayside with her 
band outstretched asking for abns. Many a well-to-do persons passed her by, without 
toking any notice of her. But another old begger woman, who was returning to her hovel 
after the day’s collection of aims, saw her, took pity on her, and gave her something out 
of her own .all too insiidicicnt store !of doles. Or take this other true story. During the 
last famine year in Banknra, in a small village, a little boy, belonging to a very poor family 
all whose members ha»l been literaliy reduced to skeletons, got a little foo<l for himself 
unseen by his brothers and sisters. But as .soon a.s he had got it, he went to them of hia 
own ae,(5ord and shared it with them. 

As c^amples of courtesy .and kindness are generally not reported, whereas instances 
of rudeness and cruelty are, an impres.sion may prevail that in this world there is more of 
the bitter than of the former and that in human nature the evil predominate.^ over the 
good. No doubt, if newspapers took to reporting the former, there might sometimes be 
tha danger of o^ilent.atiou and thoatrieality in well-doing and some faked stories, too. 
But by a process of sifting what is genuine may be separ.atod from what is not. Of many 
of tiu' donations reported in newspapers, it cannot be .said that the donor’s left hand did 
not know what the right hittid did. Vet such announcements serve a useful purpose. 

It should be noted here with pleasure that the organised activities of all public bodies 
and institutions whose object is to do good are given publicity to by our newspapers. 

As betw’oen (‘ountrics, people, nations and govertjments, all signs of strained 
relations, all sinister surmi.ses and .suspicions and scares are (juickly published. But the 
eflorts to promote amity between peoples, and all those things which naturally go to draw 
peoples closer towards one another, do not receive prompt and prominent publication 
and roost often they arc not at all publi.shed. The world-public may thu.s be led to believe 
that all peoples are only waiting for an opportunity to fly at one another’s tbroat.s ; which 
may not be a fact. It has often seemed to me that we jourualists do not do all that we 
can to promote friendship between the peoples of the earth. If we devoted more time 
and space to the literature.s, arts, humane and philatithropic activities and the like, of 
different countries, the peoples of the. world might Jove and respect one another more than 
they do. This i.s a kind of work which journals belonging to powerful nations can do 
better than others. But they do not. If they really want to promote peace they should do 
such work. 

Our duty being to report what is happening iu the world, we should not only record 
new scientific discoveries and inventions, but also take note of new ideas, thoughts, feelings 
and impulses themselves in the work of contemporary thinkers, poets, philosophers and 
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Artists of different countries. No doubt, it is not so easy to discern the emergence of new 
thoughts, ideas, forms of beauty, feelings and impulses as to grasp and publish the other 
things which are our usual stock in trade. Cut the things which may be called objectiye 
or external happenings ought not to be allowed to rnonopoli/.e all our attention, to the 
exclusion of what may be styled subjective happenings or events in man’s inner world. 

Movements and organisations which .strike acro.ss the barriers of country, race, nation 
creed and language have begun to claim our attention. This is all to the good. A time 
there was when history was understood to mean a chronicle of the rise and fall of dynasties, 
of dynastic wars due to dynastic ambitions, fights between nations and their kings, etc. 
A sounder and more comprehen.sivc view of the historian’s work has prevailed for some 
time past. Modern books of history which approach the ideal .are histories of peoples •— 
of their culture and civilization, of the evolution of their society, literature, art, commerce, 
industry, and the like, in their interaction. The historian also notes how there has been 
and may be the spread of cultural influence of various kinds, though there may not have been 
any political and economic conquest and domination. 

Italian and French influence was in the ascendant England long after all traces of 
Roman or Norman supremacy had disappeared in Great Britain. India influenced many 
countries which she never conquered. Though a subject country now, her philosophy, 
religion, literature and art are still influencing mankind. The influence of the English lan¬ 
guage extends over countries which JOugland never conquered. Not to refer to deeper 
and more important proofs of the fact, two small incidents may be refered to. One is that 
a treaty which was concluded between Japan and Russia was composed originally in English 
and ratified and was snbsquently translated into Japanese and Ku.ssian. Similarly, recently 
the Italo'Albanian treaty was drawn up in English. 

The change in the conception of history indicated above ought to bring about a change 
in the conception of our duty as journalists. For new.spapers are fragments of the history 
of our own times. 

Ours is a very difficult task. I shall point out the difficulties with reference to Indian 
conditions. We have to serve and please many masters. The staff of those journals which 
are owned by capitalists have to serve them. They may not in all eases have to do their 
bidding directly, but there is indirect, perhaps unconscious, pressure on their minds. 
But even in the case of those who own their own papers, there are other masters to 
serve and please. There is the circle of readers, drawn from all or some political, social, 
religious (orthodox or reforming), or communal sections. There are the advertisers. And 
last of all, one must not offend the ruling bureaucracy beyond a certain more or less 
unknown and unknowable, point. Having to serve so many masters, we may seek to be 
excused for not listening above all to* the voice of the Master within, speaking through 
our conscience. But there can be no excuse. Ours i.s a sacred duty. We must not sacri¬ 
fice our eonvictions for any advantage whatsoever. Great is the temptation to play to the 
gallery ; but our task is to nifould and guide as well as to give publicity to public opi- 
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nion. Capitalists wbo are not journalists but own journals should not interfere with the 
freedom of opinion of their staCT. If they want a partioular kind of policy to be adop¬ 
ted, they would be well-advised in choosing and employing only such men as have the. 
same kind of political opinions as themselves. 

The very nature of our work rouses in us the desire to be first in the field. Neverthe-, 
less we must hasten slowly and ptiblish news and views and conclusions after due deliberation 
and examination of all the evidences and arguments available. That requires equanimity, 
impartiality and self-examination. The spirit of partisanship is one of our greatest enemies. 
It often impels us to take it for granted that those who do not belong to our part/ 
must necessarily be wrong and act from wrong motives. 

It is obvious that the spread of literacy and education has greatly to do with the 
progniss of journalism and journalistic success. Political freedom and economic prosperity 
are other factors in such progress and success. Religious and social freedom also are 
iudispensible for progress in journalivsm. Indians are for the most part illiterate, only 82 
per thousand persons, aged o and over, being literate. India is also a dependent country 
.subject to stringent and elastic laws of sedition, etc. Our religious and social servitude 
is another obstacle. And, last of all, India is a very poor country. No wonder then that 
we po.sscss only a small number of journals compared with other peoples who are more 
educated, more prosperous and politically and socially free. The following tables will 
give some idea of the position we occupy in the field of journalism. The figures are taken 
from the Htatesmau's Year-Book for 


Country 

Ropulation 

Number of journale 

India 

318,942,480 

3,499 

Canada 

.S,788,4S:J 

1,554 

United States of America 

lir»,:j78,ooo 

20,081 

rlapau 

til, os 1,964 

4,592 

Chile 

:J,903,402 

627 


'I'ho table shows that in proportion to her population India |>osseS8es a much smaller 
number of newspapers and periodicals than the countries named above, which are all 
politically free and mere educated and prosperous. But the mere number of India’s 
Journals perhaps gives an e.xaggerated idea of her progress in this respect. For, whereas 
in U. S. A., Japan, etc., many newspapers and periodicals have each sales exceeding a 
million, no journal in India has a circulation of even 0,000, most papers having a circu¬ 
lation of only a few hundreds or a thousand. 

Though India has a large population, the multiplicity of languages spoken here, added 
to the prevailing illiteracy, stands in the way of any vernacular journal having a very 
Urge circulation. Of all vernaculars Hindi is spokon by the largest number of persons, 
namely, about 9}) millions of people. But unfortunately all the Hindi-speaking regions 
in India are among the most illiterate in the country. Moreover, as the speakers of 
Hindi live in 4 or 5 different provinces, and as owing to distance and other causes, 
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papers publiahed in oue province do not circulate largely in others, Hindi papers cannot 
under present circmualanccs have a largo circulation. About fifty millions of people 
speak Bengali. Most of them live in Heugal. But owing to most of them being illiterate, 
Bengali journals also cannot have a largo circulation. Each of the other vernaculars is 
spoken by leas i ban 2.0 millions, and several by only a few hundred thousands. Some 
papers conducted in English particularly those owned and edited by Itritishers, circulate 
in more than one province. The British-owned and Britifclreditcd papers are more prosperous 
than Indian ones ; because the British sojourners here are well-to-do and can all buy 
papers, and the adults among them are all literate. Another reason is that as India's 
commerce, trade, industries and transport are mostly in their manufacturing haiid.s, their 
papers get plenty of advertisements. Our journal.s cannot prosper and multiply in number 
unles.s all our adults are able to read, and nnlet-.s the commerce, manuf.actuiing industric.s 
and transport of our country come into our hands. 

Besides illiteracy and oilier causes, our postage rates .stand in tlie way of the circu¬ 
lation of our papers. In .Japan postcards cost four and a half pies, in India (i pies. In 
Japan the lowest po.stage rate of newspapers is half yen or one and a half pie; here it 
is 3 pies, Tliere arc dill'erences in other items, too, all to the advantage of Japan. For 
this and other reason.s, though Japan ha-i a much smaller population than India, the 
number of letters, postcards, newspapers, parcels and packets dealt with by the Indian 
l^ost Ofllcc is smaller than the volume of ordinary (a.s a part from the foreign^ mail-matters 
handled by the Japanese Post OfTice, as the following table show.s : 

Country Population Mail Matters Year 

India 3Js,:)42,4fS0 1,24>1,120,235 ll»24-25 

Japan til,0Sl,!>51 3,S00,120,000 1920-21 

The invention of type-writing machines lias gre.atly facilitated the speidy preparation 
of quite legible ‘'copy"' for the. press. But so far as tlie Vernaculars of India are con¬ 
cerned, the invention has not benelittcd their writers much. For, those vernaculars have 
diflfereut kinds of character and alphabets, for all of which typewriters have not been in¬ 
vented. And the machines constructed for some of the vernaculars are not at all as 
satisfactory as for Roman characters. A great dilTficultv is the existence in f^anskritic 
alphabets of numerous compound consonantal letters and the different form.s which the 
vowel.s assume when connected with consonants. The compound consonantal letters and 
these duplicate vowel forms could be dene away with by abolishing the convention that 
the vowel (^3?) ft is understood itj all consonants written without the//.ft.swft/ft sign. My sugges¬ 
tion will be clear from the following two examj)les : instead of writing («6R?n)we should 

write which in Roman characters would be hariya ; instead of writing 

) w'e should write which would be hhakfi in Roman characters. 

A far greater handicap than the absence of satisfactory typewriting machines for 
our vernaculars is the non-existcuce of type-casting and setting machines like the linotype. 



the monotype, etc,, for our vemsculare. Unless tiiere be such machines for the vernaout^ 
daily newspapers in them can never promptly supply the reading public with news'iii^ 
comments thereupon as fresh and full as newspapers conducted in English. The verott* 
cular dailies labour also under the disadvantage that they receive all their inland 
foreign telegraphic messages in English; which they have to translate before passing 
them on to the printer’s department, which dailies conducted in English have not got 
to do. Reporting in the vernaculars has not made as much progress as in English, which 
latter even is here in a backward condition. This fact often necessitates the translatioB 
of English reports into the vernacnlar. T am dwelling on these points, because jouroala 
conducted in English can never appease the news-hunger, views-hunger and knowledge' 
hunger of the vast population of India. Of the 22,623,(>51 literate persons in ludia, 
only 2,527,350 are literate in English, When there is universal and free compulsory 
education throughout India, this difference between the number of literates in the verna* 
cular and that of literates in English will most probably increase instead of decreasing 
Therefore, for the great development of journalism is India, we must depend on its 
development through the medium of the vernaculars. 

Madras has earned for itself the credit of establishing an institution for imparting 
education in journalism. Fully equipped institution for giving such training should be 
established at all University centres. As reporting has necessarily to be taught at all 
such schools, special attention should be paid to reporting in the vernaculars. 

Progress in journalism depends to a great extent on the supply of cheap paper, ink, 
etc. Raw materials for their manufacture exist in India in abundance. If we couW 
supply our own paper, ink, etc. that would be a great step forward, The manufacture 
of our own printing machinery would also be a great help. Though that is not a problem 
whose solution can be looked for in the immediate future, we note with hope that the 
iuinerai resources of India are quite sufficient for all such purposes. 

Photographic materials and everything else needed for equipping process engraviaj; 
departments are also required for big newspaper establishments. How far India can ertt 
bo self-supplying iu this respect can be stated only by specialists. 

One of the disadvantages of Indian journalism is that the supply of foreign news 
is practically entirely in the hands of foreigners. Reuter gives us much news which we 
do not want, and does not give us much that we want. Moreover, what is given reaches 
us after manipulation in British interests. '‘The Free Press of India” has recently ren¬ 
dered good service in arranging for news being sent, quickly from London in relation 
^ the Simon Commission. Permanent arrangements for such independent supply of 
foreign news would remove a much-felt want, though the disadvantage of cables and ether 
waves being controlled by non-Indians would still remain. Some of our dailies have 
ccirespociidente in London. There should be such correspondents in the capitals of other 
fomettviX {Progressive foreign countries. 
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Indian dailies in many provinces already have correspondents in an cue prtnvi|»»i 
provinces, who ought to pay greater attention to their onltural movements and events and 
rernacnlar journals than they do, it would perhaps be very desirable for the most flonrish- 
.ag dailies to have atnong their editorial assistants competent young men from different 
provinces, who could pay attention to things appearing in their vernacular newspapers also. 
The German mode of apprenticeship known as wander-jahre or wander year, that is the 
time spend in travel by artisans, students,, etc., as a mode of apprenticeship, may be adopted 
l>y onr young journalists also. Of course, they could do so with advantage only if our 
iailies in the difTerent provinces would by mutual arrangement agree to allow such per¬ 
sons to serve in their editorial offices for lixed periods. Such all-India esperience would 
itimulato our love of India as a whole, broaden our outlook, and cure us of our provincial 
aarrownesst's and angularities to a considerable extent. 

It would be desirable to have an All-India Journalist's Associatiou and Institute 
with branches in proviooial centres. These should be registered under Act. XXI of 1860. 
The association may have a monthly jtmrnal and draw up a code of ethics and etiquette 
for journals. Without such Associations, solidarity and co-operation, we cannot aspire to 
ftcquire and exercise the influence belonging rightfully to the Fourth Estate. There should 
be libraries connected with such Associations or with the schools of journalism referred 
to above. In these libraries, in addition to books, rf ports, etc., required by the profes¬ 
sion complete files of all important journals should be kept. It may be difficult if not 
impossible, now to procure files of all such papers from the beginidng; but earnest attempt 
ought to be made. 

There should be Journalist’s Defence Funds in all provinces, in order that no 
deserving journalist may go undefended for want of means when prosecuted for sedition, 
and similar technical offences. A Journalists’ Benevolent Fund may also bc‘ created for 
helping the families of deceased journalists under stated conditions. 

So far as I am aware, there is no complete and connected history of journalism 
in any province of India, though fragmentary notes and articles have been written. When 
such provincial histories have been published, it would be easy to write a complete History 
of Indian Journalism. 

Ramananda. Cuattf-rjke 

The Mo»ern Review, 

Jahuahy— 1928, Pp 89-96 



The Study Of Man And 
His Antecedents 


The study of man in his relation to race and geography is an area of intellectual 
discipline which has been of comparatively recent growth. But the importance of the 
subject in historical evaluation of the'process of evolution of civilwation is being increasingly, 
realized and applied with the progress of the times. In fact, by modern reckoning 
such studies are considered to bo the very bones and flesh of history, and not just 
a mere chronology of names and events. 

And history, it is now universally recognized, is the very foundation upon which 
the future trends of the entire human race arc based. It is history which has enabled 
civilized man to break through the barriers of geography and race, of language «''.d 
culture, of religion and custom and, thereby, increasingly move forward towards a widcK- 
ing integration of the human race. How true this is, woiild be demonstrated by the in¬ 
creasingly widening horizons of human association catting across conflicting political 

systems, warring race ideologies, belligerent religious institutions and contradictory cul¬ 
tures towards an integrated pattern of synthesis of cultures, religions, races and 

social values. 

In India The Modern llmeic has been almost a pioneer in lending its support and 
making valuable contributions to such studies of man and his antecedents towards the 
universaUsm which modern man of all races, cultures and religious persuasions 

have been gradually moving forward to. Man in isolation within the context of his little 
bit of territory, the narrow confines of his religious beliefs and social habits, has hardly 
any place in modern thinking which has been endeavouring to place him beyond these 
confining inhibitions into his true heritage as an important and vital unit in the world of 
man as a uhole* 

We have great plea.sure to include in this section a few important studies in this 
field,of endeavour published in The Modern Review,' beginning from a very early stage 
in its siify-yeai: career. 



Anthropometry And Race 


Even so late as thirty years ago there were philologists who thought that races 
speaking related languages must themselves be related. This opinion^ opposed as it was 
to the most obvious facts, is now entirely abandoned, and it is recognized that the test 
of race is not linguistic but physical. More common sense would lead to the same con¬ 
clusion, for it is evident that a negro who speaks English is not an Englishman. But the 
signs of race which the ordinary man applies, colour, curliness of hair, <Src., are not visible 
in the skeleton, and cannot help us to distinguish the races of the past. Even for living 
races it seems to many more scientific to be guided by (juantitative distinctions rather 
than by general aspect. Hence systematic measurements have been introduced, especially 
of the skull, and, in the living man, of the head. The proportions of the head and face have 
been expressed by various indices of which the most important is the cephalic index equal 
to a hundred times the ratio of the breadth of the head to its length. When this index is 
below 75 the man is said to be dolicho-cephalic ; when above 80 to be brachy-cephalic. 

There is however great divergence as to the conclasioas to which anthropometry 
leads. The Scandinavians and the Southern Italians are dolicho-cephalic, and are said by 
Sergi to be of the same race, his Mediterranean race, while Keane considers them to 
belong to different races. Keane is influenced by the differences in stature which Sergi 
thinks of subordinate importance. According to Broca, the Ligurians were brachy cephalic, 
while Sergi and Keane agree in takbg them to be dolicho-cephalic. Canon 
Taylor Says : 

"We know, that \n the early centuries of our era Southern Germany was Teutonbed 
in speech by German invaders, whose tombs known M the Row Graves# oonltaiii doUcho- 
cephalie skulls with a mean index of 71’3.” 
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But Sergi Tells us that ‘ 

“The so-called Reihengraber types are not Oermanio Aryans but belong to the pre- 
Aryan population/' 

As to “Aryans”, that is to say, the men who spoke the primitive language from 
which Indo European langiiages are descended, there is the widest difference of opinion. 
Penka maintains that they were dolicho-cephalic and originally inhabited Scandinavia, 
while Sergi holds that they were brachy-cephalic and came from Asia. Indeed, so numer¬ 
ous are the contradictions of anthropometry, that an eminent archaeolc^iat, Professor 
Ridgeway, says : 

'‘As the physical anthropologists cannot agree upon any principles of skull measure¬ 
ment, the historical inquirer must not at present base any argument on this class 
of evidence." 

When experts arrive at different conclusions, the layman begins to doubt the validity 
of their methods. Let us then see what is the method of the physical anthropologist. 
He goes to a country, measures some heads, finds the average of certain indices, and from 
this average infers the race of the inhabitants. His method rests on the following assump¬ 
tion : “Difference in an average index implies difference of race.” No doubt the more 
cautious anthropologists wotild not make this assumption without reserve and Sergi re¬ 
pudiates it altogether. lie tolls us : “that indices way serve to approximate the most 
diverse forms and to sepamte the most homogeneous.” But other writers hav'e no 
hesitation in deducing race from index. Thus Canon Taylor on the ground of mean index 
distinguishes between the people of Jena and the people of Hesse. The inhabitants of 
Jena whose mean index is 7H‘9 are dolicho-cephalic Germans, while those of Hesse, with a 
mean index of 79‘2 are brachy-cephalic Colts. 

In a previous article we have examined the use of the average, but it is perhaps 
as well again to call attention to the fact that the statements of anthropologists refer to 
averages, not to individuals. A single department of France, the Charente, ha.s indices 
varying from less than 70 to more than 90, so that some of the inbabitanta are very do- 
Ucho-cephalic and others very brachy-cephalic, and every department shews a range of 
variation as great or nearly as great. In every one, brachy-cephals and doHcho-ccphals 
are to be met with. But further, oven in the same family broad and long heads may be 
found. A French writer, quoted by Holmes, says : 

“Of two brothers one will have black eyes and the other blue ; one will have a 
long and the other a round skull ; the father and mother will be tall and the 
childern short.” 

The celebrated Viennese anatomist Hyrtl used to puzzle the anthropologists by 
asking them the raees to which the skulls in his museum belonged. They would name the 
most various races, but as a matter of fact, the skulls were all German. The present 
writer remembers that in 1885, after a course of lectures on anthropometry by Professor 
Maoalieter at Cambridge, two of the audience measured their heads and one was brachy-ceph- 
alio and the other dolicho-cephalic. They were consins. 
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When these ISiacfs are brought before the anthropolgist he replies : “The reason is 
thftt the Germans aipd English are not pure races.’^ Fatting the biological questions on 
one side, for the moment, it is clear that this use of the word "race” deprives it of all 
political signihcanco. Obviously, from the social and political points of view brothers and 
cousins belong to the same race. It follows that any inference as to conquering and con¬ 
quered races when based only on the cephalic index must be very doubtful. We 
noticed the variations of cephalic index in a single French department. Now 
the indices of 900 Bavarian skulls were found to vary from 70 to 98, or if we exclude 
sporadic cases from 76 to 90. feo that on any battlefield of the Franco-German War of 1870, 
we may expect to find doHcho-cephalic and braeby-cephalic skulls. Both kinds of skulls 
belong to both nations, but if we did notiknow the facts and followed, the methods of some 
anthropologists we might suppose there had been a conflict between?a broad-headed and a 
long-headed race. Now the ancient nations were also not pure races, so that when for 
example in Crete, broad skulls and long skulls are found dating from before 2,000 
B. C., it may well be that their owners belonged to the same community. 

We come now to the biological question of pore and mixed races and we shall see 
if there is any sense in which brothers or cousins may be said to have different I'acial 
peculiarities. According to one view there is no such tlung as a mixed race. Of course the 
existence of mulattoes, the offspring o£ parents of different races is not denied, but it is 
said that these mulattoes are sterile, or comparatively sterile, among themselves, so ihat the 
breed can only be maintained by intercrossing with one of the parent stocks. In a memoir 
published in 186-1, M. Broca cautiously summed up the evidence available at that time. He 
points out that the word “race” has been used in two senses. When used in the first sense : 

To distinguish two races, a single character, however slight, is sufficient, provided 
it be hereditary and sufficiently fixed. If, for instance two peoples differed merely from 
each by the colour of the hair and the beard, though they may resemble each other in every 
other respect, by the simple fact, that the one has black, whilst the other has fair hair, it 
may be asserted that they are not of the same race.” 

We may perhaps call the Jews, Arabs and Basques races in this sense. When used 
in the larger sense the word “race” is applied to groups consisting of those races in the 
narrower sense which have certain common characteristics. The Caucasian race i« an 
^mple. Now M. Broca has collected a good deal of evidence to show that in certain cases 
when the parents belong to different groups the offspring is infertile. On the other hand 
he ti^inks that it is possible for a mixed race to arise from two nearly allied races of the 
same group. His conclusions are as follows : 


1. That certaiD intermixtures arc prefectly engenesio. 

2. The other intermixtures are io their results notably inferior to those of eiigeUesic 
hybriaify. 

3. That Mulattoes of the first degree, issued from the union of the 4^^Dg]o*Baicbn. rilea 

srith the African Negroes, appear inferior in fecuadh^ lusd longeyify to the 

pare races. S'J 
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4. That it is at least doubttub whether these Mulattoes in their alliincea 
themselves, are capable of indefinitely perpetuating th^r race. 

6. That alliances between the Anglo-Saxons and the Melanesian races 
prolific.” 

The evidence on which these conclusions are based is not always v ?ry sattsfacto!^ 
and as the reader will note, M. Broca expresses himself with great cautic n 
need to be revised in the light of knowledge acquired since his time, 
which has effected a revolution in the theory of heredity, was communicate 1 to the scienti¬ 
fic Society of Brunn in 18G5, a year after the publication of M. Broca’s men toir, bnt it did 
not become widely known till 1900. Although Mendel’s laws have so far only been, 
verified for human beings in a few cases, they have been proved true for so many animals 

and plants that it is not likely man will be an exception, 

rtiphe deficiency of evidence is probably due to the special difiiciiltieil attending thi 

study of human heredity. Human families are small compared with those of our experi 
mental animals or plants, and the period covered by each generation is soyong that IK 
observer can examine many.” 

What Mendel's discovery was may be .stated in his own words. Wh< thejparent 


belong to two varieties possessing constant differentiating characters, 

hybrids from seeds having one or other of the two differeutiatinj characters 
and of these one-half develop again the hybrid from, while the other half-yield plants wMd 
remain constant and receive the dominant or the recessive characters ( respectivelj^ in ' eq^a 
numbers.” "If A be taken as denoting one of the two constant characters, ^r instanci 
the dominant, a the recessive, and Aa the hybrid from, in which both are cooioinedi ^ 
expression A+2Aa+a show the terms in the aeries for the progeny of the hybr^s of tw 

differentiating characters.” 

In one set of experiments Mendel crossed two varieties of the edible pea, onV tall and 
one short The hybrids wore all tall. When only one of two opposite charaCtersUp^ara 
in the hybrids, it is called the dominant character and in this case tallness was dWnant 
The other character, in this case shortness, is called the recessive. This character absent 
from the hybrids bnt it appears again in their descendants, for the next generation ^qsists 
of both tall and short plants in the proportion of thiee to one. Further breedind phews 

thattho short plants are pure, but the tall plants are two parts hybrid and one par^ nure. 
So that altogether the generation bred from the hybrids consists of one part pure I 
part pure short and two parts hybrid. Mendel emphasizes the fact, so entirely opposed 
to popular beliefs, that transitional forms were not observed in any experiment, TMegerro 
Cells of the hybrids convey either the character of tallness or the character of s^rtness, 
not an intermediate character. This separation of characters in the germ cells U known 
aesCMegotion. Xt is the chief part of Mendel’s discovery. Dominance is of lesphough 
great impprtance anid. does not always occur. When dominance is imperfect thi hybnda 
. Reduced by the dnlpn of gertn cells of opposite oharaoters may/present an intermediate 



character. Iri any case hcwever as far .as single pair of Opposite charaoters is ouuoerueu 
there cannot ^ibe more than three types, two pure and one hybrid. The common belief 
is that there Is an indefinite number of intermediate types, as if the phrase "mixtarc of 
blood” were to^be taken literally and blood could be mixed in the proportion of one-to-one 
pr three to one, or seven to one. But this is impossible according to the Mendelian laws 
of inheritance. 

So far we have only spoken of one pair of opposite characters. But the parents may 
difier in several. Mendel examined seven distinct pairs of characters in peas. He found 
that ^^the relation of each pair of different characters in hybrid union is independent of the 
other differences in the two original parental stocks."' The descendants then may be pure 
in certain characters .and hybrid in others. It is an essential part of Mendel's theory 
that each character must be considered separately. Sometimes it may happen that a character 
apparently simple depends on more than one factor. Professor Bateson has shewn this to 
be the case with the combs of fowls. VVhen this happens, the validity of Mendel's laws can 
only be proved by a good deal of careful analysis and experiment. 

The investigation of heredity in man is, as has been said, peculiarly difficult. One 
case, which has been very carefully studied is the transmission of the colour of 
the eyes. Eyes may be divided into two classes according as there is pigment in the front 
of the iris or not. Those with pigment will generally be considered brown and those with¬ 
out blue, but the popular estimate does not always correspond with the result of scientific 
oxaminatioos. Using then the words ‘‘brown” and “blue in a somewhat technical sense, it 
is,found that the brown colour is dominant to the blue, so that the blue are always pure blue 
while the brown may bo either pure brown or hybrids. According to Mendel’s theory then, 
the union of blue and bine should produce only blue, and this was verified in for children 
the result of 20 marriages. When brown is mated with brown if either of the browns is 
J>ure the children should be all brown and blue in the ratio of three to one. This result 
was alao verified. These investigations were carried out by Mr. IJurst in a small English 
village^ so that if with Broca we say that any character transmissible by heredity is sufficient 
,.to distinguish a race, then the inhabitants of an English village are a mixed race. It would 
be possible to produce from among them a pure blue-eyed race by selective breeding. In 
this jeense two brothers might belong to two different races. For if the parents be both 
hybrids some of tl^eir children may be pure blue-eyed and some pure brown-eyed. 

The transmitsion of skin colour is not so simple. If it depended on a single factor 
we should expect that in America, the children of mulattoes, would be a quarter pure 
white, a quarter pure nogroe and the remaining half again mulatto like their pageants. 
This is not what hawons, but it dops not follow that the Mendelian theory fails, because 
Its application is not\mmediately obvious. Instances of s^egation have been adduced } 
in' some' mentioned by\Mr. Mudge the races were Scotch and Canadiau Jndieui>. had 
In another published ii^the Journal of the R. A. M.0 they were norther^ jB!bglish/4|Cid ; 
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Panjabi. If segregation does not nsnally occur tbe explanation may be that suggested by 
Mr. Doncaster : 

“It is also not impossible, when germ-cells differing very considerably in constitu'^ 
tion combine in fertilisation, that in the formation of the germ-cells of the next generation 
the machinery for segregation is inadequate. Extreme oases of this are possibly the cause 
of the frequent sterility of hybrids, but it may be that when the parental differences are 
insufficient to prevent the formation of fertile germ-cells, they may yet be enough to interfere 
with normal Mendeliau segregation.’’ 

That is to say, absence of segregation is a stage on the way to sterility. It may be 
conjectured that when the parental races are far removed there is at least partial sterility, 
and when they are near there is segregation. At any rate, there are, I believe, hardly any 
instances of a mixed race breeding true to an intermediate type. llefore Mendel's time 
Waitz wrote : 

“The sterility of Mulattoes, when it Is complete, may be compared with the fact re¬ 
cognised by Wirgman, that the hybrids of intermediate types between the two parent stocks 
are sterile, whilst those resembling one or the other species are prolific. 

Sterility, it must be remembered, does not mean that the hybrids have no children. 
It means that comparatively few of their children reach maturity, so that the race unless 
blended with one of the parent races would become extinct. M. Jacquinot, a Zoologist, who 
travelled in Oceania from 1837 to 1840 claims to have been the first to point out the steri¬ 
lity of human cross-breeds in this sense. He asserts that “if their unions were constantly 
between themselves they would not be long before becoming extinct." M. Jacquinot's belief 
was founded on general impression, not on precise statistics, but Dr. Nott, a physician in 
South Carolina who had excepti<'nal opportunities for ascertaining tbe facts, arrived at the 
same conclusion for the hybrids between the negroes and Anglo-Saxons. According to him 
the children of Mulatto women generally die young and when Mulattoes intermarry they 
are: less prolific than when crossed on the parent stock. M. Broca has collected with great 
care and caution much more evidence of the same kind. Perhaps the most striking fact 
is the diminution of free coloured men in the old .slavery days, after the owners had been 
prohibited from emancipating their slaves. These free coloured men were the natural 
children of slave owners and had been emancipated by their fathers. They could neither 
marry slaves on one hand, nor white men ou the other. When the liberation of slaves wai^ 
forbidden their numbers diminished rapidly. The ceasne of Charleston shew a decrease 
from 2,107 to 1,491 between the years 1830 and 1848. 

It seems then very doubtful whether a mixed race can maintain itself, and the ex¬ 
istence of such a race ought not to bo believed without strong evidence. According to ISir 
Herbert Risley the inhabitants of the United Provinces are Aryo-Dravidiaus descended 
from Aryan fathers and Dravidiau mothers. The original Aryan invaders, he thinks, had 
no dislike to Dravidian women and often took them as wives. But the sons issued from 
thene unions developed such an aversion to the race of their mothers that marriage ivith 

$ 
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I Dt’aridfau Ho/ncn ims forhidden Huier the. severrst social jmmlties, This is not very 
probable in itself, and Sir Herbert Risley seems unaware of the serious reasons for 

doubting whether races so far apart as the Aryans and Dravidians could unite to form 

a mixed race. He makes no mention of segregation or of sterility in the unions of hybrids. 
If the Aryo-Dravidian hybrids had, as Sir Herbert Risley thinks,’ ^‘closed their ranks 
to all further intermixture of blood,'’ they would, we may infer froto the example of 
South Carolina, in all probability before long have become extinct. kSir Herbert Risley 
*, does not bring forward any direct evidence in support of hia conjecture but he refers to 
j the cases of the Eurasians of fndia and the ‘Tiurghers" of Ceylon. Now the Eurasians 

' do not form a caste. They merge one side into the English born in India, and on the 
\ other into the Indian Christians many of whom have English names. It is not true, as 
I Sir Herbert Risley incorrectly .states, that the Eurasians "do not intermarry with natives 
• and only occasionally with pure-bred Europeans.’’ 8ucJ\ marriages, 1 can say from per- 

I sonal knowledge, are by no means uticonimon. Indeed it would be impossible to prevent 
them, for the pedigree of the Eurasian is generally unknown and he may be a.s fair as 
a pure Englishman or as dark as pure Indian. About the Burghers of Ceylon I know 
nothing directly. B«it Mr. Willis, a competent authority, writes in his "(Ceylon” : 

“This term dating from the days of the Dutch is commonly applied in ('eylon to 
people of mixed European and native descent, in fact as the term Eurasian is used in 
India, but stirctly it applies to descendant of the Dutch, some of whom are quite white and 
have no native blood in their veius.” 

Obviously the example of the Burghers proves nothing. 

It is as well to note again that when speaking of mixed races we mean mixed 
in one particular character. The separate transmission of characters must not be forgotten. 
Professor Bateson says : 

“In current parlance, dogs, for example, derived from a cross a few Igenerations 
back have been spoken of as 18 Bulldog, or J/32 Pointer blood, and so forth. Such 
expre.ssion arc (juite uncritical, for they neglect the fact that the characters may be trans¬ 
mitted separately, and that ah animal may have only 1,''.32 of the 'blood’ of some proge¬ 
nitor, and yet be pure in one or more of his traits,” 

If segregation takes place a race may be produced resembling oner of the parent races 
in some .character and the other parent race in another character. In one of Mendel’s 
experiments hybrids were formed from peas with round seeds and yellow albumen and 
peas with wrinkled seeds and green albumen. Among the plants produced in the second 
generation some had round seeds and green albumen and some wrinkled seeds and yellow 
albumen. Perhaps in human races features and complexion are two distinct characters. 
Every one who has lived for some years in India must have seen Eurasians who had per¬ 
fectly BlngUsh features with a very da^ complexion. 

We have seen that if Mendelian segregation takes place, it is possible for two brothers 
to have different racial characteristics. To distinguish the races is comparatively easy, 
at least for an expert, when the difference consists in the presence or absence of a certain ' 
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character^ such as a pigment But it is not easy, when as in the case of cephalic indSrx 
the difference is only quantitative, for there will always be quantitative differences between 
individuals of the same race. For the same race, the frequencies which the different 
values occur will very often, though not always, follow the normal law. Conversely, if 
the curve of frcipiencies can bo broken up into two normal components we may suspect a 
mixture of races. But the real distinction is whether the differences are transmitted heredi¬ 
tarily, or not. For instance, if the index 72 occurred in a dolioho-cephalic race, we should 
expect tlie children to liavc an average nearly 72, but if the same index occurred in a brachy- 
cephalic race whose average index was Hfi, we should expect the average of the children to 
be between 72 and HG. 

So far as I know the laws of the hereditary transmission of cephalic index have not 
yet been examined, so that these expectations have not been directly tested. But it has 
been found that the average height of sons lies between the average height of their fathers 
and the av(^rag8 height of the community to which they belong. More conclusive results 
are obtained for plants which can be self-fertilized so that the complication of two parents 
is avoided. It has been shown that the exceptional qualities of parents are only in part 
transmitted to their descendants. Hence species cannot be indefinitely modified by the r»- 
peated selectioB of individuals as the older Harwiniste supposed. 

‘^The conception of Evolution as proceeding through the gradual tranforrnation of 
masses of individiials by the accumulation of impalpable changes is one that the study of 
genetics shows immediately to be false.” 

Since the researches of Bateson and He Vries most biologists believe species to i.-ive. 
arisen by discontinuous changes. They distinguish between the ^‘Mutations through which 
species have arisen, and the “Fluctuations” among individuals within the same species, De 
Vries states five Ijiws as <diaracteristie of mutation.'^, and two of these may be quoted here : 

“New elementary species appear suddenly without intermediate steps.’ 

“New elementary species obtain their full constancy at oncc.’^ 

Clearly this last point can only be decided by breeding experiments, and it is in the 
institution of systematic breeding experiments that the work of Bateson and He Vrie.s and 
their followers clu.dly differs from that of the older biologists. In the words of De Vries 
“the origin of species is an object of experimental investigation.” An American naturalist 
Mr. Tower has shewn in the potato-beetle that a mutation may be produced artificially by 
exposing the parents to special conditions during the time of development and fertilisation 
of the area. When the new species was crossed \^ith the old, the result was according to 
Mendel’s laws, the parent species being dominant. It may be conjectured th.at mutations 
in man arise in a similar way from change of climate. All the sporadic instances of fair 
hair and blue eye which occur in such countries, as Kulu and Afghanistan ought to be 
studied by sonic medical man. 

Obviously experiments cannot be carried out in human beings. But a partial equi¬ 
valent may be found by collecting pedigrees and noting the resemblance between parents 
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and children. To some extent this has been done empirically from the earliest times. It is 
a matter of common knowledge that the features of the Jew and the hair and thick lips of 
the Negro are transmitted from father to son. But cephalic index has never fallen under 
popular observation, and the laws of its transmission are, I believe, entirely unknown. 
Before this index is used as a test of race, we ought to know its range of fluctuation in a 
pure race. Then, for a mixture of races, we ought to know if there is any dominance, and 
if so whether brachy-cephalism or dolicbo-cephalhsm is dominant. The effects of climate 
too must be considered. NVe meet with typical Jews in all countries, so that his peculiarities 
of feature are not much affected by climate. But it is doubtful if this is the case with 
cephalic index. Observations by an American Anthropologist, Professors Boas, seem to 
prove the contrary. The children found in America of long-headed Europe.ans are loss long 
headed and the children of broad-headed Europeans Jess broad-lioaded than their parents. 
In both cases there is an approach to an intermediate type. Lmtil these points are cleared 
up, there is no satisfactory scientitic basis for the use of the cephalic index. 

According to Dr. ITaddon, "in a race as pure as possible there may be range in the 
cephalic index of 13 units.” The Bxbhans of Behar, who form a.single endogamous group 
are found on consulting the tables of the “People of Tndia^' to have cephalic indices 
varying from 70 to 00, But it is not easy to ascertain the purity, or to speak more strictly of 
th<‘ cephalic-index purity, of a race. If Mendeliau segregation takes place, a group which 
has been endogamous for centuries may still be mixed. For the sake of definiteness let 
ns take an imaginary illustration. The Romans were, the old story tells us, the issue of 
marriages between the followers of Romulus and Sabine women, Bet us assume that 
he fathers belonged to a dolicho-cephalic and the mothers to a brachy-cephalic race, 
rf either of the types was dominant the first generation of hybrids will all belong to that 
type. But the second generation and all subsequent generations would contain both dolicho- 
cephals and brachy-cephals. The race would always be mixed even if there were the 
strictest laws against marriage with foreigners. Now from the earliest times men of one 
tribe have carried off women of another tribe and to this extent the old legend corres¬ 
ponds with actual fact. It seems then that the possibility of mixture can never be 
excluded. Some indication might be obtained by finding the curve of frequencies of the 
cephalic index. On our assumption this would probably break up into two normal 
curves. But, as has already been said, parents and children ought to be compared. 
It we suppose brachy-cephali.sm to be recessive,* then the children of two brachy-cephals 
would them.selves be brachy-cephal^. We may note again that a politically homogeneous 
jeople might by anthropometrical tests be proved to consist of two races. 

In the absence of all knowledge of its hereditary transmission some idea of the 
yalue of the cephalic index as a test of race may be obtained from its correspondence 

with other race characters. As a matter of fact, it does not correspond at all. ,, ,, , 

“If we compare the maps of the distribution of the cephalic index, with those of 

iolonr and stature we find that there Is absolutely not a shadow of relation between 
hem.” 
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The cephalie index separates races closely allied and ' is almost identical for 
races widely different. Judged by this index the Frenchman of Haute-Vienne is nearer 
akin to the Bengali Brahman than to hie brother Frenchman of the adjoining depart* 
ment Corre7.e. Bengali Brahman readers may be interested to learn that their average 
cephalic index, coincides with those of the English and Chinese. All three are inter¬ 
mediate in value between those of the Swedes and the Germans and also between 
those of the North Italians and the South Italians. Panjabis, Arabs, Esquimaux, Scan¬ 
dinavians, Negroes, South Italians, Burmese, Frenchmen, Koreans, Germans, North 
American Indians are brachy-cephalic. Parsees, English, Bengalis, Chinese, are mesati- 
cephalic. Should, however, any reader feel dissatisfied with his racial affinities he may 
reflect that these statements only refer to averages, in almost every nation we find 
almost every cephalic index so that whatever the individual cephalic index of the reader 
may be, he may claim on the strength of it to belong to the race which pleases 
him best. 

The nasal index does not give any better results. This is an index which requires 
peculiar care, since owing to the smallness of the quantities measured slight errors in 
measurement will give rise to a large error in the value obtained. Sometimes the height 
of the nose is verj' difficult to determine. The opinion of anthropologists as to this index 
has changed, for while M. Broca estimated its value very highly, M. Collignon after 
elaborate researches thinks it of minor importance. Sir Herbert Eisley however relies 
on the nasal index to prove that ‘'community of race and not, as has frequently been 
argued, community of function, is the real determining principle of the caste system.” 
This theory is founded on { 1 ) the assertion that the nasal index of a caste correeponds 
with its social position ; ( 2 ) the hypothesis that the varying nasal indices of the diffe¬ 
rent castes correspond to the varying proportions in which two races have been mixed 
to form the caste. As an illustration of the "mixed race” theory of caste Sir Herbert 
Risley takes the Southern States of America where, he says, "Negroes intermarry with 
negroes and the various mixed races, mulattocs, quadroons and octoroons, each have 
a sharply restricted J/tft ronunhli of their own, and arc absolutel}’ cut off from legal 
unions with the white races.” No evidence is offered in support! of these statements. 
In the United Provinces the two races are the Aryans and Dravidians corresponding 
respectively to the whites and negroes of America. The Aryans have 6no and the 
Dravidians coarse nose. But in the Panjab, it seems, Ithere is only one race, the 
Aryan, and the inhabitants present a great uniformity of type, so that there is the 
closest physical resemblance between the Bajput and the Chuhra in spite of the social 
gulf which divides them. Why then, on Sir Herbert Risley's theory, there should be 
castes in the Panjab is not obvious and is not explained. Even if it wore true that 
the mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons, of the Southern States formed distinct castes, 
that would hardly give rise to castes in Canada. Nor is it any easier to see why there 
should be castea among the pure Dravidians who are said to occupy "the whole of 
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Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most of Central India and Chutia Nagpur.” 
Yet it is in Southern India that the oaste system is strictest. If, as Sir Herbert Risely 
says, “representatives of the Indo-Aryan type” have passed down south to Madras, we 
can understand their forming a separate caste from the Dravidians, but this would not 
account for the Ilravidians having castes among themselves. However “even in the 
provinces farthest removed from th^ Indo-Aryan settlements in North-Western India, 
memberM of the upper caste are .still readily distinguishable by their features and com- 
'plexiou” and these upper castes are, still readily distinguishable by their features and 
complexion from the mass of the population” and these upper castes are, we suppose 
Aryans. The Bengalis, however, are only credited “with a strain of Indo-Aryan blood in 
the higher groups” and arc said to be “a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements.” 
We arc not told in what proportions the Mongols and Dravidians are blended in the 
different castes. But among the Scytho-Dravidians of Western India, the Scythians pre¬ 
dominate in the higher group.s and the Dravidians in the lower. 

This is, so lar as I understand it. Sir Herbert Risley’s theory of caste. To put it 
in short, oaste arose in the United Provinces, Bengal and Madras owing to the refusal 
of Aryan half-breeds to marry Dravidian women, and in Western India owing to the 
r^usal of Scythian half-breeds to marry Dravidian women. How caste arose in the Punjab 
ia left unexplained. The theory of heredity implied is somewhat anti«juated and it is doubt¬ 
ful whether hybrid races such as Aryo-Dravidians, Mongolo-Dravidiana, Scytho-Dravidians 
could exist. But without further discussions of questions of heredity, wc will examine 
how far caste and nasal index correspond. It is .said that this correspondence is parti- 
cularly close in the United Provinces so that there the castes rank substantially in the 
orders of their nasal indices. Now if we turn to the table for the United JProvinces we 
find that the dillorcnce between two consecutive indice.s is generally lc.sa than a unit and is 
hardly ever much greater. But the probable error of random sampling is sometimes a«Iittlt 
under and sometime.s over a unit. Before we can feci confident that a difference is signifi¬ 
cant it ought to be three or four times the probable error. But this is not the case for any 
one of the differences between consecutive indices. We may then be particularly certain 
that the actual order of the indices is largely a matter of chance, so that the alleged 
correspondence with the order of social precedence is of no importance whatever. Let us 
then consider only the really significant differences such as that between Brahmans and 
Ohamars. The Brahmans have an average index of 74.6 and the Chamars of 86. This is 
a considerable difference, and the higher caste, has, as it ought to have, the lower nasal 
index. But unfortunately for the theory, the Kanjars, a caste even lower than the Chauars, 
have a nasal index of 78, and index not much greater than that of the Brahmans and almost 
identical with that of the Chattris and Khatris, two of the best castes in the provinces. Further 
the Ghamar or Muchi of Bengal has a nasal index of 74.9, which, within the limits of error, 
is the same as that of the Brahman of the United provinces. It Seems then that if a low 
nasal index is a sign of Aryan blood, Sir Herbert Bisley is wrong in attributing tb the 
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Bengalis merely a “strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the higher groups.” He ought rather 
to h^ve said that even the Charnars of Bengal have have as pure Aryan blood as the Brah¬ 
mans of Hindustan. 

In the “People of India” the indices for the castes are given in different tables and 
sometimes arranged in order of nasal index, sometimes in order of cephalic index. It sedms 
to us fairer to follow always the order of nasal index and not to make any artificial 
divisions between the dillerent parts of India. A.s we cannot give all the castes, since 
this would exceed the space at our disposal, we select some from each province. The 
theory to be tested is, we remind the reader, that the higher castes have lower 
nasal indices because of their purer Aryan blood. Decimals are ^omitted as of no 
significance. 

Index of <i7. The (lujar, a low though not untouchable caste of the Panjab. 

index of 0!>, The Sikh of the Pan jab ; the Ijambadi, an untouchable caste of 

Southern India. 

Index of 70. Brahman and Kayasth of Eastern Bengal. 

Index of 72. The Bajput of Panjab ; the Coorg ; the Brahman of Western Bengal. 

Index of 73. The Khatri of the Panjab ; the Nagar Brahman of Ahmcdabad : the Vellala 
low caste in Southern India. 

Index of 74, 'Fho Bhuraihar Brahman (or Babhivn) of Bihar ; the Ohandal, the most 

^ degraded caste of Bengal. 

Index of 7"). The Chuhra { or sweeper ) of the Panjab ; the Shenvi Brahman of 
Bombay ; the Brahman of the United provinces i the Muchi (or Chamar ) 
of Bengal, 

Index of 76. The Brahman of Bellary ; the Koli ( a low caste ) of Bombay. 

Index of 77.. The Chitpawan Brahman j the Ooala of Behar. 

Index of 78. The Chhatri ; the Kaujar ; and the Khatri of the United Provinces. 

lnde.K of 79. The Brahman of Puri in Orissa ; the Dorn, the lowest of all castes, 
the lioliardaga in Chota iN'agpur; the Kurmi ot the United 
Provinces ; the Deshaste Brahman of Poona. 

Index of 80. The Bania and Kahar of the United Provinces ; the Maratha of Poona ; 
the Pariah of Southern India. 

In will be seen, I think, from the above table that nasal index has no relation either 
to caste or to race. The Rajputs of the Punjab are said to be pure Aryans, while the 
Coorgs of Southern India speak a Dravidian language and practise polyandry. Yet the 
two races have the same nasal index. This example would alone be sufficient to refute the 
assertion that a low index is connected with Aryan blood. T.he utmost that can. be said 
IS that the..high6st nasal indices occur among low castes^'But this has no special conuec” 
tion with race, for in Japan too, whero there is no caste system, the lower classes have 
coarser noses than the higher. I have seen an ingenious explanation of this fact by a mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Medical service, but I do not mention it here, as I believe it will before long 
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be published. Whatever the explauation^ the fact shews that differences in feature may 
arise through occnpation and intelleotuai culture even in countries where there is no caste. 
The converse propositiou that the lowest nasal indices occur among the high caatee is not 
true, for the Chandal of Bengal has a lower nasal index than the Brahman of the United 
Provinces. 

We have seen then that neither cephalic nor nasal index is of much use in determiu' 
ing race. The truth is, the method of indices has been thoroughly discredited among anthro¬ 
pologists, and were it not employed in the “People of India", a book published in 1908, 
we should have supposed it had no longer any followers. Sergi, the eminent professor of 
anthropology at Bom^, says : 

*'A method which is only in appearance a method inevitably leads to errors and can 
produce no results ; if the archaeologists have had bo faith in anthropology they have been 
justified.’' 

For this “old and irrational method" he would substitute the natural method which 
ionsists iu judging by the form of the skull. “ladioas," he says, “may serve to approxi¬ 
mate the most diverse forms, and to separate the most homogeueous." “An index of 74 is in 
its ethnic significance the same as one of 7€ or 77." 

Sergios method has led him to the conclusion that there is a human species with “four 
characteristic and constant cranial forms, always found together in every region and in every 
clime, with whatever variations in external characters ; these are the pentagonal, the 
ellipsoidal, the ovoid and the arrow-shaped." The species Sergi calls Eurafrican “because 
having had its origan in Africa, where it is still represented by many peoples, has been 
diffused from pre-historic times, in Europe, and has formed the basis of the most primitive 
population.” It is divided according to the pigmentation of the skin, hair and eyes into 
three races, the African, the Mediterranean and the Nordic, found in Scandinavia, North 
Germany and England. In Central Europe another species is found called by Sergi, 
Eurasiatic, because he supposes it to have originally come from Asia. It is characterised 
by broad skulls of four different forms, cuboid, cuneiform, spheroid and platy-cephalic. We 
may call the Eurasiatic race, braohy-cephalic, as the mean index is about 83 ; and the 
Eurafrican race with a mean index about 73, dolichocephalic. But it must be remembered 
that in individual cases importance is attacked not to the precise value of an index but 
to the shape of the skull. The Eurasiatic race was the original Aryan race, that is to say, 
the race which spoke the parent language from which Inde-Europeau languages are descen ¬ 
ded. Sergi writes : 

*T am also convinced that this Eurasiatic species has yielded those populations called 
Aryan, and today represented by three chief branches, the Celts, the Germans, and the 
Slavs ; while the populations, outlide these three branches, which have been called Aryan 
on linguistic grounds, i. e., the Latias, Hellenes, and Geriaana of the Reihengraber, are 
lot Aryans though Aryauised in language. 1 am hually convinced that these Aryans when' 
they invaded Europe were savages, very inferior in cirilisatiou to the neolithic Eurafricans, . 
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knd hence that they were not the impoaers of a new and superior civiliaation as has been 
stated by those who were in ignorance of the real facte. ” 

If we look at a physical map of Europe and Asia, we shall see that there is aa almost 
unbroken plain north of the Alps, the Carpathians, the Black Sea, the Caucasus and the 
Caspian. In this plain we may, if Sergi’s theory be correct, suppose the primitive Aryans 
to have lived. They wore a nomad people with scarcely any knowledge of agriculture- In 
physical type, they were of moderate height and markedly brachycephalic. They burned 
their dead and reckoned descent through the father. Scholars approaching the question 
from the philological side have come to tsubstantially the .same conclusion as Sergi. Thus 
Schroeder, the Professor of Bauskrit at Vienna, writes ; 

“There can no longer be any doubt that the Aryans once lived, still undivided, diffused 
over Central Europe as far as South Russia, before the Asiatic branches of the family^ 
Indians and I’ersians, separated themselves from,it; before Greeks and Romans penetr¬ 
ated into the southern pcniu.sulas of Europe. ” 

When thij^layman thinks how often,learned philologists have applied the words "there 
can be no doubt” to tlieorios now abandoned, he may be excused some scepticisai. In any 
case Professor Schroeder must be assumed to give the opinion of scholars at the present 
time. 

Projecting towards the south, there are three peninsulas, .separated from the central 
portion of Europe by mountainous ranges. These peninsulas were, and still for the most 
part are, according to Sergi, inhabited by a different race, the Mediterranean race. It is 
markedly dolicho-cephalic, somewhat short, and of darker complexion than the Aryans. la 
the northern peninsula of Europe we meet with a people that is also dolicho-cephalic bat of 
very fair complexion and tail stature. These people, says Sergi, also belong to the 
Mediterranean race, and differences in height and complexation are the ctVecls of climate, 
but in this opinion he is not followed by all ethnologists. In the west of Europe, we find 
the earlie.st inhabitants of Britain were of the Mediterranean race. I’hey had long skulls 
with an average index of 72 and by a coincidence fortunate for the memory buried their 
dead in long barrows. Later came Aryan invaders who buried tlieir dead in round barrows 
and had round skulls. Still later, in hi.storic timc.s, came the Saxons, a doliclio-eephalic 
people belonging to the nordio branch of the Mediterranean race. We may then sum up 
Sergi'a results, roughly but conveniently, by saying that C'enlrai Europe is inhabited by 
Aryans, while the outlying portions—Spain, Italy, the Balkan peninsula, Scandinavia and 
the British isles are inhabited by the Mediterranean race of its nordic variety. {;The 
high civilisation which in very early times grew up round the Mediterranean sea, with 
Crete for its centre, wa,s the work of this race, and is non-Aryan. In this opinion he is 
followed by many eminent archaeologists. 

One very distinguished archaeologist however, Professor Ridgeway, is of an entirely 
opposite opinion. He maintains that the whole of Europe, excepting only the country of 
the Basques, has from the earliest neolithic period been inhabited by Aryan.s. Professor 
Ridgeway does not believe in pigmentation or in cephalic index as a test of race, and so 
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far ho agrees with Professor Sergi. But he goes much further, and, unless I have 
nii'underhtood him, rejects the methods of physical anthropology altogether^ All 
anthropometry dt'pcnds on an assiiinption which is thus slated by Bi'oca : 

“Man, transplanted into a new climate, and subjected to a new mode of life, conser¬ 
ves and transmits to posterity all the essential charactora of his race, and hia descendants 
do not acquire the character of the indigenous raco or races,— Coslum non corpus mutant 
(iui trans mare cnmint .'^ 

This assumption Professor Ridgeway denies. According to him ; 

“Osteological differences may be but foundationit of sand because it is certain that such 
variations take place within very short periods, not only in the case of the lower animals, as 
in the horse family, but in man himself.” 

The dill’erencc, of course, turns on “short periods, for if we take long enough 
periods, all the varieties cf mankind liave, on doubt, had a common origin. Rut we arc only 
looking back some live or six thousand y<;ars, not one or two hundred thousand years. 
Professor Ridgeway goes on to maintain the rather strange doctrine tliat ^aiigu.age is a 
better test of race than physical appearence is. It is impossible to summarize an argument 
already condensed, and we must refer the reader to the address itself. 

Let u» put on on« side question about which scholars disagree and note the points 
which may be regarded as fairly established. First, the belief that race can be determined 
by means of an average index is generally discredited. “The methods of the old anthro¬ 
pometry,’' Professor Burrow says, "are at present out of fashion.” Next, the countries of 
Europe and Asia are inhabited for the most part by the same race as foar or five thou.sand 
years ago. Ah the many invasions hate not substantially altered tlie character of the 
populations. The conquerors pass away, the conquered survive. As Mr. Collignon says, 
it is not vae victis but vnr rartorihus. We may suppose that among human beings as 
. among other animals, the different species and varietie,s are restrieted to their own portion 
of the earth’s surface. Species may be transplanted to a country with a .similar climate, as 
European species hare been transplantad to North America, Southern Australia and New 
Zealand. But in general a species or variety adapted to a temperate climate cannot live in 
a tropical climate, nor a speaies adapted to a tropical climate in a temperate. Often the 
invaders are destroyed by diseases from which the conquered population is comparatively 
immune. Even if they escape disease they lose their fecundity. Voleny in the 18th century 
had already noted this with reference to the Mamiuks in B'gypt. 

It m ikes no diflercnce whether the invaders marry with women of their own race, as 
the Mamluk.s did, or with women of the conquered population. Whichever happens the 
foreign race gradually becomes extinct. 

This has been forcibly expressed by Professor Ridgeway : 

"Where are the hosts of fair-haired warriors who streamed into the Balkan and ‘the 
Mediterranean basin under the Roman empire ? Where are ths Qoths of Maedia for 
whom Velfilas translated the Bible ? Where are the posterity of the stalwart Norsemen, 
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who formed the Varangian guard of the Emperore of the East ? Where are the Normans 
who onoe carved out kingdoms, inarquiBates and countries in Sicilj, Italy and the Levant, 
These children of the North have all melted away beneath the southern sun as inevitably 
as docs the glacier when it descends into the heat of the valley.^’ 

But Egypt, as Mr. Collignon points out, furnishes the most striking example of the 
permanence of the original race. Egypt has been niled by Persians, Greeks, Romans, 
Arabs, Beveral millions of negroes have been brought into the country as slaves. \ et the 
Egyptian peasant of to-day is exactly like the peasant ot\ the oldest dynasties. It is well 
known that one of the statues of the old kingdom is called '*iSheikh-el-Bclcd” because the 
workmen who excavated it found a clof-c resemblance to the Sheikh of their village Beled.” 

Three factors tend to bring about the gradual extinction of an invading race. First, 
there is the relative infertility of hybrids between widely differing races. Next, even if the 
iivadors are accompany d by women of their own race, there, is infertility due to climate. 
Lastly apart from h^bridity and climate, the invaders die out from the fact that they in 
general form an aristocracy, W^e will quote Professor Kidgeway again : 

‘Tt is a known fact that the upper classes in all countries have an inevitable tendency 
to die out. As has long ago been pointed out by Sir Henry Maine, an admirable example 
of thi.s sociological law is to be found in the peerage of England. How few families are 
there whose patent of nobility dates before 1700 ! \S*hat a small number arc those who 
have had a title before lOOU ! While those whose nobility dates from before the Wars of 
the Kosea are a mere handful. The House of Lords is therefore only kept going by th” 
constant creation of now peers. We may therefore conclude that the dwindli-ig of ti e 
master race in the Mediterranean, whether they were Acliacans, (koths, (Vlts, Norsemen, 
or Turks, must be in part accounted for by the more fact that they forra‘’d in each case, 
the upper and ruling class, and could therefore afford to lead a life of luxury, which was 
the bane of their race.” 

ft is true, not only of men, but of animals and plants generally, that excessive nutrition 
dirainishes fecundity. 

Another point to be considered is the compartively small numbers of the invaders in 
all those invasions of which we have historical accounts. Gibbon notes this for the IVn- 
tonie invaders of the Roman empire in the 8th century, the Visigoths, Vandals, and 
Ostrogoths. There is a similar or even greater disproportion of numbers in the Arab 
conquest of Syria, Persia and Egypt, or the Norman conquest of Southern Italy and 
Sieily, We need not suppose that the conquests of which historical record is lost differed 
in this respect. Indeed, from the nature of the case, and invading host, even when aceom. 
paniod by women and children, must be fewer in numbers than a settled population. The 
invaders, even if they had the power, would not have the wish to exterminate the peaceful 
original inhabitants, any more than they would 'Jrish to exterminate the domestic animals of 
the country. At all times men have preferred making others work for them to working 
for themselves. The only exception is when the two races are so different in character 
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that thoy cannot Jive togethter, as when, for instance one race wants for hunting land which 
the other wants for agriculture. 

This exception does aot apply to India, for agriculture seems to have been known in 
India, from very early times. In all the historic invasions of India the invaders have been 
few in oiimbcr and we may suppose this to have been the case in the prehistoric invasions 
also. If the climate of southern P^urope is fatal to the northern conqueror, nauch more so 
is that of India. P''orcignor8 coming from the north can only live in India as rulers and 
administrators, not .as colonizers doing the work of the field. This is not a matter of 
conjecture, for at the present time the hillmen cannot stay in the plains during the hot 
weather. J’liose foreigners, for the reasons already given, have gradually died out. They 
may have changed the language of some parts of country, as the Arab did that of Plgypt, 
but the character of the population has remained unchanged. In all probability the 
Indian of to-day is the same as the Indi.an of five thousand years ago. 

If this is true we must reject the theory that India is inhabited by several distinct 
races, for the moat part .hybrid. In spite of all the differences to be met with in different 
parts there is a coinmoo Indian type distinguishing the lodian from the Kuropean or China¬ 
man or Arab. The stranger corning to India first notices the likeness of Indians to one 
another, and if the resident of many years overlooks this likeness, it is only another example 
of the common mistake of not seeing the forest because of the trees. There arc differences 
no doubt belweeu the Panjabi and the Madrasi, but they are not greater, perhaps not so 
groat as, the differences between the Swede and the Sicilian. Yet Professor Sergi and 
Professor Ridgeway are agreed in thinking that the Swede and the Sicilian are only two 
varieties of toe same race. India must have been inhabited for as long as Europe, indeed 
for much longer, since it is a matter of obvious common eense that the countries in or 
near the tropics were inhabited before those of more northern latitudes. There is them 
ample time for the dill'erences of local type we meet with in India to have been produced 
by climate. In the horse, Professor Ridgeway points out in his address, differences as 
great have been produced in a shorter time. As he remarks, we need ''a rigid application 
of zoological laws in studying the evolution of the various races of roan,* otherwise the 
problem is insoluble. 

The theory of the “unity of the Indian race” which Mr. Nesffeld put forward twenty 
five years ago is then that which fits in best with the whole of the known facts. 

“It presupposes an unbroken continuity in the national life from one stage of culture 
to another, analogous to what has taken place in every other country in the world whose 
inhabitatits have emerged from the savage state.” 

We may imagine then that a single race, undergoing local modifications from climate, 
spread from the south of India to the Himalayas. They spoke Dravidian languages. Even 
now there is an isolated Dravidian language, Brahui, spoken in Baluchistan, pointing back 
to the time when Dravidian languages were spoken throughout the whole of India, as 
Gaelic and the recently extinct Cornish point back to the time when Celtic 
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were ipcken throaghoat the whole of England and Scotland. Invadere imposed Arf»x\ 
langaages on the people of Northern India, as the Romans and Arabs imposed their lan¬ 
guages on the people of Gaul and Egypt. Rut these invaders did not alter the racial cha¬ 
racter of the population. 

Even if this theory has not been proved yet, it is more probable than a theory which 
assumes that two, or perhaps three, races can be mixed in different proportions as an 
American barkeeper mixes drinks. 

"From the evidence already to hand there is high probability that intermarriage can do 
little to form a new race unless the parents on both sides are of the races evolved in similar 
environments.” 

An "Aryo-Dravidian” race will, wc may believe, come to be held as abaured in anthro- 
polgy as the hippogrill in zoology. Nor again, is it,likely that the Paojab is inhabited by a 
race of foreign conquerors. These conquerors, the ‘Tndo-Aryans”, came, we are told by 
Sir Herbert Kisley, from the now desolate biit once fertile regions of lOastern Persia and 
Raluchiutan. They brought their own women with them and consequently felt.‘*no need 
and no temptation ( ! )” to form nuions with the women of the country. But though models 
of chastity and conjug.il fidelity, the "Indo-Aryans” were somewhat lacking in humanity, for 
they appear to have destroyed all the original inhabitants of the Panjab, men, women and 
children. It need hardly be said that an invasion of such a character is purely fiction. 
We may be sure, that to use Gibbon’s words, ‘'the enjoyment of beauty was the reward of 
valour” in the invasions of India, as it was in Alaric’s invasion of Greece. Further, if 
Sergi be right, the markedly brachy-cephaHc Aryan of (^entral Europe, is altogether diSe- 
rent from the tall and hypordolichocephalic Panjabi, so that even according to the methods of 
physical anthropology, there is no reason why the Panjabis more than other Indians should 
be called Aryans. 

We hav* come to the cud of our discussion and the only conclusion at which we have 
arrived is purely negative. Until experts are better agreed among themselves the layman 
will be wise to distrust the inferences of anthropometry. 

Professor floMKnsiiAH Cox, m. a. 

Trii; Modeun Review 
May- 1911, Pp. 441-5.S 
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continued from page 220 ) 


Rotnain Roiland wa*! well known for hia deep attachment to India’s cause and his profound 
appreciation of Raraakrishna and Vivokananda. He was also a great friend of the poet 
Rabindranath Tagore with whom he kept in constant touch during their iife time, 

Mfsf! Maryarct Kohle ( Sistrr iXiredila ): A young school njistress of liondou who be¬ 
came a Hindu, “Ilindiiisod her thoughts, her conceptions, her liabita’’ and perliap?;, even 
forgot her own past. She became a nun of the Hindu monastic order and devoted her 
life to India and the, Indians. She came in contact with Ramananda < hatterjee and other 
infclletcuals of Bengal and took up work for Indian freedom in a whole hearted manner. 
She was well known to the Modern Review circle of writers of those days and inspired 
many of them to develop a profound and deep sense of nationalism. 


We had thought of recording our indebtedness to many other writers and 
associates but lack of Ri>ace and time left the work incomplete. There have been many 
others who helped the Modern Review to present India and Indian thought and civilisation to 
the world in a wide and general manner. Our efforts will be directed to placing their 
names in our subsequent numbers appearing in We shall note here some of the names 

that come to our mind without making any attempts at a proper and full appreciation of their 
achievements. Among those who made it possible for us to reproduce paintings in colour 
we must mention the names of the late Up(3ndra Kishorc! Ray and his talented son the late 
Sukumar Ray, U. Ray was a pioneer in the field of colour reproduction in India and S. Roy was 

a master of technique which he acquired in foreign training institutions. Without their 
assistance the work of colour reproductions in the Modern Review would not have been 
pos.sible. 

Among Indian scholars whom this Review should acknowledge as important and 
frequent contributors the names of Badhak>nnnd Mukiterjee, N. X. Imw, Boshi Sen, Nirmal 
Boses B. S. (Jnha and Suniii K. Chatierjer come to our mind easily. Kadhakumud Mukherjee 
of Lucknow University, has been an authority on many branches of India’s social, econo¬ 
mic and political Itistory. N. N. Law an erudite scholar and person of great importance 
in the field of commerce and indastry, made bis position firm in the intellectual circles 
by his learned monographs on different subjects. Boshi Sen was for many years a research 
scholar in the J. C. Bose Institute. He later on moved out of Calcutta and sot up his own 
research centre in a Himalayan station. Nirmal Bose specialised in archaeology and history 
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and his knowledge of Orlssan art and history conld be considered to be infallible. B. S. 
Ouha was a person of great experience in anthropology. Ho worked among the American 
Indians for many years and thereafter spent years in eastern India in the study of castes, 
tribes and types from the anthropological angle. Ilis premature death in a railway acci¬ 
dent removed a man of unique (piality from the sphere of human sciences. Or. Suniti 
Iv. 0^1 lUorJee has been famom as an authority on liijguistic-i. Ho has intimate knowledge of 
more than a score of languages and has travelled all over the world repeatedly in order 
to make his knowledge tirst hand. He is a man of superior talent Knd rare capabilities, 
and holds his own quite ably in any gathering of to]) scholars of all nations. All these 
learned men have been of assistance to the Modmi Review from time to time and the 
journal acknowledges their help gratefully. 

Mo/ii'sh (if/ 0 ', 1 / : One of the most remarkable men who contributed to the 

Modern Review articles on philosophical subjects was the late Mahesh Chandra Ghosh. 
He was a Sciiool teacher by profession and remained a bachelor. He brought up his 
nephews and a niece who all distinguished themselves in their respective fields of work, 
i'rof. N. K. Siddhanta who held the chair of English in the Lucknow University and later 
became Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University was the eldest among his nephews. 
Mahesh Chandra Ghosh was u profound scholar and his study of philosophy was both 
intensive and extensive. He built up a library which was remarkably representative’and covered 
all schools of philosophical thought of Europe and America. He could have held chairs of 
philosophy in Universities or gone on lectxire tours round the world but be chose to do 
his own work and to satisfy himself by knowing a little more everyday. A vastly 
learned man with an ever increasing desire to add to hia knowledge, iSlahesh Chandra 
Ghosh wrote highly illuminating articles on the most abstruse problems of philosophy. 
In his day all advanced .students of philosophy knew about him and studied what he 
wrote carefully and with keen interest. 

It would bo necessary here to mention some contributors who were politically of the 
revolutionary typo but were constructive and idcali.stic in their outlook too. Among 
them Dr. TaraknalU Das waa one of the most important. He worked for Indian freedom 
from the United States of America for many years after he had escaped from the hands 
of the British police of India. I^ater he used to live in Germany and collaborated with 
all who served mother India selflessly and without fear of the imperial rulers of this 
country. Dr. Tarakuath Das contributed many articles to the Modern Review and was 
a friend of this journal which has fought for Indian and human freedom all along iu its 
sixty one years of existence. 

Miss Affnes Smetlhey ; was a foreigner who had adopted India Jis her own country. 
tShe wrote her articles from th? U. S. A., from Germany a«d from China too. She was well 
versed in the various turns and twists in modern ideologies and could unravel the entan¬ 
glements of thought processes of political logicians, ^he wrote in a lucid manner and 
avoided ultra-intellectual involvements without sacrificing anything of real importaure. 
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We muflt name here one who had been a person of great importance in Indian politici 
and was a close associate of the Modern Review. Bipin ('hamlra Pal, who with Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak and Lala Lajpat Rai formed the Trinity of Indian politics at one time 
should be reniemberedN as a fighter for Indian freedom of great conrage and determination. 
Bipin Chandra Pal had great personal magnetism and was an orator of outstanding ability, 
lie wrote in English and Bengali in a clear and precise manner for which his fame 
spread ail over India, tie was also of a highly religous turn of mind and believed in 
following the Path of Bhakli for coming closer to the Supreme Being. 

(inriisada;i DiiUa : The founder of the lhatnchari movement wrote many articles 
in the Modern Review about the aims and objects of bratachari. The founder editor of 
the journal the late Raraananda Chatterjec took a keen interest in the movement and 
wrote about it in the "AsW’ (IJ. S. A.) in January 19-10. Dr. Radhakrishnan said about 
bratachari, “Our younginen and women to-day sutler from a lack of colour and poetry in 
their lives. I'his movement will help to restore these lost elements to life.” During his 
life time the late G. S. Dutt spread the idea of bratachari far and wide in Bengal. It is 
still a living force in numerous places. 

Jogeffh Chandra Ray Vidyanidhi was another widely learned man who was a teacher 
but had extensive intellectual interests in various fields of thought. lie was a keen 
student of science and the humanities, and a scholar of repute in ancient Indian culture 
and philosophy. 







The Discovery Of The Source 
Of The Nile By Ancient Hindus 


The iystem of Hindu Geography is one of those branchea of hiitorical studies which 
hare attracted very little attention in our days. One attempt alone was made and that 
was made over 100 years back. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century Francis Wilford. au officer in the Indian 
Army, studied the Puranas and published some remarkable essays on them. One of them was 
a paper “On Fgypt and other countries adjacent the Kali river or Nile of Ethiopia, from 
the Ancient Books of the Hindus.” It was published in 1791 in vol. Ill of the Asiatic 
Bssearches. The paper covers a little less than half the volume ; it extends from p,2y4 to 
p. 468 of the volume printed in London in 1799. 

In the time of Wilford certain geographical traditions of the Hindu race, were still alive 
which he collected at Benares and other centres. This method helped in his process of 
identification of the names in Hindu geography with places on the modern map. For 
instance, “Even to this day the Hindus occasionally visit, as I am assured, the two Jwala-mukhi 
or Springs of Naphtha, in Kusha-dvipa. Within the first of which dedicated to the same 
Goddess with the epithet Anayase is not far from the Tigris ; and Strabo mentions a temple 
on the very spot inscribed to the Goddess Anaias.” 

“The Second or great Jwala-mukhi or spring with a foaming mouth is near Baku, from 
which place, I am told, some Hindus have attempted Jto visit the Sacred Island in the west, 
an account of which from the Puranas will (if the public approve this essay ) be tlie subject 
of a future work. A Yogi now living is said to have advanced with this train of pilgrims 
ae far as Moscow ” 

7 
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"Manj Brahmini indeed, assert that a great intercourse anciently subsisted between 
India and countries in the West." 

Wilford discussed the divisions of the earth by Hindu Geographers into two hemi¬ 
spheres—the 8u Meru and Ku-Mero, and into Dvipas and Upa-Dvipas, and came to the 
conclusion : 

We may collect from a variety of circumstances that Kush-Dvipa extends from the 
shore of the Mediterranean and the mouths of the Nile Serhind on the borders of India." 

The Puranic geography has a method in describing countries. It gives the mountains, 
the rivers and lakes, and describes the climate and the people with ocoasional notices of 
fauna and flora, Wilford followed the description of that portion of Ivusha-Dvipa which 
the ancient Hindus called the Kiish.vdv)pa Ex rF.iuoii, and identified it with Abyssinia aud 
Ethiopia. 

The river Kali or Krishna which according to Hindu records flows through the land 
of Barbara and entering the forests of Tapas runs through Misra-desa of Saokhadvipa and 
finally falls into the Sea of Sankha ( Sankha-Abdhi ), was taken by Wilford as identical with 
the Nile. In a legend of the Saiva-Ratnakara, he found the Nila ( ) mentioned along 

with BAiiiiAiiA-i>KSA, Misra-Sthana and Arvasthana (Arva-sthana ho identified with Arabia). 

Now we know that M is the representative of the oldest name of Egypt, and 
Barp.ajja. occurs in the oldest inscriptions of Egypt as the name of an Egyptian tribe ( cf. the 
modern Bfrjieka '. Ki:,su is recognised as an ancient name of Abyssinia. Linguistic evidence 
thus supports Wilford’s indentifications. Wilford also found that the ethnological descriptions 
tally with known data, Shepherds, savages, kui’U.akesa ( men with curly hair ) and Syama- 
mukhas ( black-faced people ) are the tribes located along the Krishna by the Hindus. 

But the greatest confirmation of Wilford’s thesis came about seventy years later when 
the source of the Nile was discovered or rather re-discovered by Speke ( 1862 ). 

At the same time Speke’s di.scovery proves that the Hindus and the Hindus alone in 
ancient times had discovered the source of the Nile. 

Wilford had quoted the complete Sanskrit description of the co mplete length of the 
Nile —from its source up to its fall in the Sea of Sankha which according to modern calcula¬ 
tion covers 347.3 miles. 

And he had also made a hyphothetical map on the basis of that description. This is 
reproduced here.* Speke had the description and the map before him in 1860. 

In the Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile, Capt. Speke writes 
under September, I860 : 

"Col. Rigby now gave me a most interesting paper, witli a map attached to if. about the 
Nile and the Mountains of the moon. It was written by Lieut. Wilford from the Puranas 
of the ancient Hindus. As it examplifies, to a certain extent, the supposition I formerly 
arrived at concerning the Mountains of the Moon being associated with the country of the 
Moon, I would fain draw the attention of the readers of my travels to the volume of the 
Asiatic Researches in which lit was published ( vol Ilf }. It is remarkable that the Hindus 
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have ehristened the source of the Nile Amara which is the name of the eountij at the north* 
east corner of the Victoria Nyanza,” 

The discovery which has made Speke immortal is that the Nile rises from the Lake 
which he christened ^Victoria Nyaiiza.’ The Hindu description says : ‘ thj; l ELEURiWEn and 
THE HOJ.Y nrVEK TAKES KISE KROM THE LaKE AMARA iu the region of SlIARMA-STUANA between 
the mountains of A.iaoajca and Sttanta which seem to be parts of the SoMA-Oiin or the 
MdDNTAINS OK THE Moon THE ('(MTNTRY round I'HE hake REJNO called ChANDKJ'S'I'IIANA 
OR Moonlan]>” (Wilford). Speke searched for a lake near the Mountains of the Moon and 
found it. He found the neighbourhood of the l^ako which he called Victoria Nyanza and which 
our forefathers called the Lake Amara, still called Amara ! The Mountains of the Moon 
are still called the Mountains of the Moon in the native tongue of the locality. 

Speke wrote on Jan, Kith, 1802; 

“All our previous information concerning the hydrography of these regions, originated 
with tlie ancient Hiridus, who told it to the priests of the Nile ; and all those busy Egyptian 
geographers who disseminated their knowledge with a view to be famous for TUElR long 
sightedness in solving the mystery which enshrouded the source of their holy river, were 
so many hypothetical Iinmbngs.” 

The writer who has contributed the article '‘Nile" to the new edition of the Encyclopae¬ 
dia Britannica declares that the origin of the name ( Greek and Eatin ) Nile is unknown. 
If the writer had taken into consideration the part played by the Hindus in the history 
of the discovery of the source of the great river, be could have easily found the mystery of 
the name solved. The people who told the priests iu Egypt the hydrography of the regions 
also communicated the name they had given to the river in their niother tongue to thoi,e 
priests who passed it on to the Greeks and Roman. An Arab geographer was nearest the 
truth when ho said that the word Nil. is a Hind* word (Es-Sa^hani). 

I * The Map is not reproduced here because of lack of space—Editor ] 

K. P. Jayaswat,, M. a. ( OxoN ) 

The Modern Review 

April— 1915, Pp. 515-19 
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Hill Tribes 
Of Assam 


Aseam is made up of valleys and hills. Civilization of the valleys of Assam has 
undergone many changes. There were Cachari and A horn kings, there were Burmese raids 
and border feuds,—these are all things of the past. Peace has come to prevail. With all 
these, there has not been very marked change in the life, habit, customs of folks living in 
the hills of Assam. They are objects of anthropological study more or less. We know, 
their ancestors in China and Tibet have a very old civilization and a highly developed one 
even today. History has it that after they were driven out of China they came and hide 
themselves in Assam and Burma hills. High virgin tropical forests of the eastern Himalayas 
gave these exiles food and shelter. Cut off from civilization they settled down in these 
hills. For a time they lived entirely on fishing and hunting. Afterwards circutnstances 
compelled them to grow a few eatables by cutting a patch of fore.st ( jhum ) which has 
gradually increased so much as to become a menace to the valleys. Good old days were those 
when there were no caste or racial distinctions. Even Pandavas roamed freely about these hills 
in their exile. One is inclined to believe the folk-tales of Pandava princes 'wooing’ the Naga 
girls when one sees the features of Angami and Thangkul Nagas. Hills ex-communicated 
them from the inhabitants of the valleys and oven from one tribe and the other. Each 
tribe occupied a hill and had its own. manners, customs and language. They must have been 
a peace-loving and contented people at first, but later on, as everywhere else, village feuds 
and tribal factions began to increase with the struggle for existence. Thus developed a 
war mentality for the preservation of their race. Now we see aothing good in them except 
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that they are head-hunters, warriors, suspicious looking and dirty people not to bo bothered 
about. As long as one village lives iu peace with the next village, one tribe with the other, 
there is nothing to worry about. 

Villages are scattered about and generally situated on bill tops, well fortified with 
big boulders, cactus etc. against any aggressor, and they arc linked up by short-cut 
routes. Graded paths are disliked by the hill people, they always prefer a 
short-cut. 

Hills populated by' a particular tribe derive their name from that tribe winch is further 
divided into sub-tribes or clans. Garo Hills are occupied by the Garos, Lushai hills by the 
Jju. haiw, C .ichar hill hy the Gaeharis, Khasia hills by the Khasis, Naga hills by the Nagas, 
Abor hills by fUo Abors, Mikir hills by the IMikirs and so on. 

All the hill tribes are wandering in habit. You may see a village on a hill-fop this winter, 
next winter, it may have shifted ifself to another hill top five miles away. The reasons invaria¬ 
bly are based on supernatural misconception followed by .some de.aths in the village or 
constant sickness or repeated bad hnrve.sfs. Village.^ are generally populated on pure 
tribal basis, e.g., a village may consist of only Kaoha Nagas or Lota Nagas or Thangkui 
Nagas or Thado Iviikis, etc. Their houses arcjarlisticaliy built. A typical house is a 
^(.'hang house of one largo room with two door.s in extrerne ends stuck up on bamboo or 
wooden supports. Bamboos, thatch and timber po.s'ts are used in coristrcctioii. 

Cooking, sleepniig, planning arc all done in that room. 7’hoir domestic pets are generally 
pigs and gnats for which there is invariably an enclosure nearby. Life i.s all struggle. 
In winter men, women and children arc all etigagtd in cutting a ‘jhiim’. Thums are 
sown with paddy millet and cotton. .Mo.-Jt of the cotton supplied to Assam and Bengal 
comes from the, jhums of the hill of As.sam. 

After paddy harvest i.s over real fun begins. There is general rejoicing in’ the hills 
.as every where else iu India. Pots are cleaned and rice put in with some barks for rice 
beer to brew. Beer being ready, there is general excitement in the village. Jtance and 
merry-tnaking are held in the house compound of the village chief. Sacrifices of fowls, pups 
and goats are made to appease the spirits. Drinking and merry making starts in real 

earnest. Old men and women, youngsters all join iu the dance. There the gong is being 

beaten oontinuou.sly for music and there is singing, which may go on til] early hour.s of 
the morning when men and women may be seen lying about dead druok and trying to 
have another drink if possible, These conditions prevail all over the hills after the 
paddy harvest. Drinking parties are given and there is alw.ays a brewed v.at lying handy 
in corner to entertain a visitor. I suppose, without a drink hill men would not exist. Like 
the French, temperance will make a hill man's life most miserable. Give them meat and 

drink, teach them any religion, work them any way you like. 

Rice, Shit, chillies, a few jungle leaves and roots form their deliciou.s diet. Now and 

then fish or a wood-cock trapped by a youngster is eaten. Tigers, elephants, mithan, dogs, 
snakes, mice are relished by one or the other of the hill tribes. Probably a fat tummy of a 

valley man makes a hill man's mouth watery too ! Milk is of no u,«ie to the hill men. 
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Marriages and ceremonies are simple. Poljgamy is not pratised as a rule. A girl is 
taken away after payments of beads necklaces, may be a few rupee, goats, fowls, pigs or 
animals are not given by the groom, the girl’s father has a right to recover the daughter, 
may be with half a dozen of kiddies. Such a dispute may be decided by the village chief 
and elders. If they can't bring about a settlement, a case against the groom may bo brought 
by the girl’s father in the court of the nearest political oflicer. There justice is simple 
and sure. A summary enquiry is made and verdict given. 

^riiere are no civil procedure code, no court fees, no pleaders and no botheration. 
When a very knotty problem comes up for dicision, say, about a plot of land and it is 
difficult to come to a correct judgment, the parties agree to dive in a tank, whoever comes 
out first loses the ca'^e. Parties are quite happy with the verdict. They quietly walk away. 
Here and there villages want to fight out :i point and then the trouble starts, fights and 
raids Lake place. The officer in charge has to rush out with a posse of constables :uid bring 
the parties under control. The greatest punishment a vilLage may have is to set the whole 
village minus their bolongitigs on fire. It is with such severe punishments that hill tribes 
are kept back from head-hunting which is believed to be neceseary to incre.'ise the spiritual 
force for the welfare of the village. 

Chiefs of villages are expected to go and report points of interest to the officer in charge 
whenever they can, otherwise, there is an agency for bringing reports from the villages. In 
fact, there is not much to report from the villages. 

Some tribes are healthy while others are not. Death rate is .appalling. Epidemics 
of smallpox are common. Tuberculosis is spreading amongst the hill tribes probably due 
to living in dark and dingy houses full of smoke and non-observance of hygienic 
rules. 

Generally men wear a loin cloth and a big home-made wrapper to cover their bodies. 
Women have one piece wrappers artistically woven at homo and wrapped round their 
breasts and legs. Youngsters throw all their clothes off when hoeing a jhum on a hot day. 
There you may see followers of 'Yan Vagel' in their natural beauty ! 

Here and there they are changing their simple garb to expensive hats and coats but 
alas, they are not learning how best to create wealth to buy those luxuries ! 

Each tribe and sub-tribe has its own language and there are perhaps more than one 
hundred dialects spoken in the hills of Assam. Very few tribes can communicate themselvefl 
with their neighbours of another tribe. Unfortunately no definite policy has been laid 
down for the education of the hill tribes. A few mission schools teach the Bible in their 
own language written in Roman character. One feels sorry for the hill men when they come 
down to the valleys to sell their pr<vluec being cheated by the clever valley traders because 
of their absolute ignorance of the language of the valley people. Here is an opportunity to 
introduce the Assamese language first written in Roman characters all over the hills of Assam 
in a uniform manner. 
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Medical aid ia scarce. Ojhas who are quite iguorani of medicine, rule supreme. They 
treat by doing some sort of sacrifices and magic followed by a drinking party, that is all the 
treatment they know. It is these Ojhas who take advantage of the ignorance of the hill 
tribes and foment trouble asking them to revolt against law and order. 1 bese blood thirsty 
Ojhas preside over ceremonies which are held to celebrate slaughtering of innocent human 
beings. 

Every tribe seems to have its own ideas of religion. There is always a fear of the 
unknown. They feel that there is something like the spirits over which they have no 
control. Here and there Christian missions have imparted to them the spirit of Christianity. 
Each mission has given a Bible in the language spoken by a particular tribe and this is 
written in Roman characters. In mission schools teachers and pastors selected from hill meU 
are being trained and taught to read these Scriptures. These trained men in turn go 
out in the hills to spread the go.spcI of love and peace to the hill tribes. Unfortunately these 
young men too educated in mission schools cannot carry on trade with the outside world 
and they are ignorant of the language spoken by others outside the hills. 

There is no denying the fact that what (Uiristian missions have done for the hill 
tribes by w.ay of education and mtfdical aid was never done before by any societj’. This 
debt the hill tribes will have to owe for generations. 

Op Livpi nn)o(i 

Rut .still their wants are few and simple. Women are hardworking, they cut jhuma, 
hoe the soil and ashes, plant and harvest crops. They rear children, do fine weaving and 
cooking. The lot of the hill women is a hard one but they are a jolly lot and (jnite unlike 
womenfolk in India. Men and women carry their produce for sale in the baskets hung on 
their backs to the nearest markets in the plains below, may be a distance fo 30-40 miles 
through densely wooded hills. 

Marketable produce is cotton, bananas, potatoes, pieces of haud-woven cloth, lac, horns, 
hides, honey, cane work, oranges. In exchange they buy salt, oil, tobacco for smoking and 
chewing, tea, beads and necklaces. Some might spend their entire earnings itj a liquor shop. 
Having come to a distant market they must anyhow dispose of their produce and return 
home. They seldom get a square deal in a distant and unhospitable market, the tactics and 
language of which are very little comprehended by the simple folks of the hills. 

Here and there, they are employed to construct and repair roads and bridle paths runn¬ 
ing through the hills. 

Hill men form excellent forest labour. Forest contractors go into the hills to exploit 
timber and employ the bill men to carry out various operations. With great regret it must 
be said that forest contractors seldom pay according to contracted rates or don’t pay at 
aU on dome pretext or other. Relations become strained and the result sometimes is that 
lh« contractor's elephants are shot dead and operations have to be suspended in those remote 
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parts of the hills. General nervousness prevails over the hills and hill men non^o-oper- 
ate with the contractors and harass them. Without the co-operation of local hill population 
timber operations become difficult and expensive. Rice and rations in general have to be 
carried by expejisivo imported labour iuto the hills. Uundreds of workers from the valleys 
have to be taken into the hills annually to exploit timber. Near a forest camp a jhum will 
be cut and pimpled with a view to pick up quarrels when elephants of the contractor wx I 
surely get loose and destory tl.e jhum. Money has no attraction to the hill tribes and they 
cannot be coerced to do any work agai.ist their will. Fed one with them, they are 

your slaves. 


OaL’SKS OI'' BaCICWAUOKKs.'! 

Cut off from civili-ratiou the hill tribes really got stranded in the hills surrotinded 
by cleverer people atu) people s'ldVrinp; from superiority complex lu the valleys down below. 
The hill tribes could not keep pace with them in material and moral progress. 

Thrty came from the jungles and the jungles have claimed them as their own. Aryans 
and other advanced inhabitants ueglected them and called them ‘Rakshasas’ fit to be ex¬ 
terminated- Like everybody else in the tropics they felt lazy and enjoyed a Uappy-go- 
lucfcy life. They could not mix freely with valley people due to jungle and lull barriers 
and lost all contact with the civilized world. Jhums yielded plenty of paddy to eat 
for the whole year, (\>ttou for cloth was grown in the jhums and they hardly cared for 
the outside world. Village feuds always kept them busy and on constant guard. No pro¬ 
gress could be made. Suppressed and shunned by the valley men the hill tribes began 
to retaliate and became turbulent and started headhunting raids on the villages in the 
valleys. They grew more suspicious of strangers and murdered them whenever pos.sible. 
Such were the'^mnditions prevailing in Assam when the province was annexed by the 

British and rcmaine.l so long after. To keep the hill men in check from raiding the villa¬ 
ges in the valleys, the hill di.stricl.s were demarcated and the boundary line was called 

the ‘inner line’ into which no man was allowed to cross without a permit and armed 

escorts from the Political Ollicer-in-charge of the district. There i« no free acces.s to most 
of the districts for the valley men. In half a century or so hill tribes have • cooled down 
because of the isolation policy of the government. The customs of these people have un¬ 
dergone little change except of those who have been inauenced by Christian missionaries. 
No other mission cared to take them over. 

Such are conditions i« which we find the hill tribes today. It is beginning to be 
realised that the lot of the hill tribes is hard and something must be done to improve^ it 
and that (juickly. They can not be segregated forever. With the march of cmlixatien 
they must be taken along by more advanced people. 

The clearing and felling of forests for jhuming iu the hills is increasing ; that is a 
danger of the first magnitude. Floods in the valleys are becoming an annual affair. With 
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the increase of population, the pres$iure for jhum lands has increased and forest officers 
have not been far behind in warning the public about the impending disaster which must 
follow when hills are denuded of forest cover. Going over the hills one is struck with the 
varied climate, soil, altitude and luxurious vegetation of the hills of Assam. Khasia 
hills with their wavy tops look like Scottish highlands. Naga hills have 6000^ to 8000*^ 
hill tops. Manipur has temperate climate all the year round. Cherrapunji, the heaviest 
rain station in the world, is situated in Assam hills. Vegetation both alpine and tropi¬ 
cal meets the eye in many hills. 

Suggestion for the development of the hills for the benefit of the hill men in parti¬ 
cular and valley people in general may interest the rc^aders. 

Foukst DKVKr,<)i*.MKNr 

Departmental operations may be undertaken in forests within the '^inner line’for 
the welfare of the hill tribes. With cheap labour atid supervision and assured wages hill 
men will bo too glad to do felling, logging, rafting, lloating of timber to the forest depots. 
Each village on the bank of a floating creek cun co-operate in the operations. Bamboos 
for export to Calcutta paper mills can be cut and sold departmentally too. 

Collection of minor forest produce like agar, chal nioogra seed .iac, tea seed, Ter- 
miiialia fruits, iSemul cotton, canes, musk, skins, honey, live animals, resin, gum, bee’s 
wax may be done departmeutully. 

No supervisor recruited from hill men need be paid more than Rs. 10 per month, 
that is a decent remuneration in the hills. 

In the depots logs will be sold by the forest department and proper wages paid 
to worker's. Jn this way all village chiefs will start taking interest in forest conservation 
and like to hoard money and have a bettor standard of living. 

All the minor forest produce will be collecled and disposed of at the recognised depots 
and wages paid by the department to the coilcctrns. Wages can be paid in cash or in kind 
or in both. If some hill men restrict jhiunitig they can be given wages in paddy. Some 
forests should be constituted into village forests so that vidage chiefs might take care of 
them. Jlill people in this way may learn timber operations, catch and train elcphatits and 
keep them for their own good. 

AuRicni.ruuK 

There are vast possibilities of development of agriculture, in all its branches. 

Cultivation of potatoes, tobacco, American cotton, chillies, Tung oil, pine apples, 
etc., may be extended. There shall have to be established big nurseries and seed depots for 
propagation of these crops at all important subdivisional headejuarters like what the h ores* 
try Commission has in Great Britain for forest development. Co-operation of doctors, 
overseers, road moharirs of hill districts may be sought for distribution of seed and 
grafts. Hill men should be trained as ‘Malis’ in largo numbers in government farms, 
t 
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|f': l?«T»ced oultiTAliioa shall hare to be seriously lutrodaesd ia some hills to sate hill'lides 
r-^ from erosion. 

’ Animal HusRANonY 

' 

. Cattle, pigs, silver foxes, or males which may bo raised in Manipur, oan be reared 
, in the hills. Milk i.s disliked by the hill men but they can utilize milk in making Ghee. 
In important ‘Bazars’ demonstrations of ghee manufacture may be arranged for training men. 
Silver foa farming can be experimented upon in suitable hill localities. Bee keeping and 
V poultry oan be introduced in places ; these should be kept in hill farms for distribution. 

lIoni'ictjT/ruRK 

' ; Assam hills can be great suppliers of fruits to eastern India. Khasia hills area 
' • living example for fruit growing which should spread all over the other hills. Pine apples, 
oranges, etc., should be pushed out from the nurseries to the hills. Apple may flourish 

in places. 

< . * 

SrHUAJ. ClJI-TIVATJON 

Cinchona-Assam hills (Miiow in Naga hills) can grow its own Cinchona, a great modern 
necessity of our tirae.s. Naga hills have soil and climate good for Cinchoiiu ciiltivatiou. 
: For glove (Digitalis) may be tried on some high altitudes. Tung oil cultivation m:iy be 
experimented upon. Pan is there, black pepper may be tried. 

SKRJCL/LTl'ki; 

Bearing of silk worms of various species can be made popular. Mulberry will 
, grow well in some hills. At present hill-folks do cotton growing and weaving only, 

Indijstkieh 

Carpentry should be made compulsory in all primary and higher schools of the hills. 
Hill men will supply ready made furniture, toys, boat.s built from timber from their village 
forests, which will command respect there. 

; Baskets, mats, umbrella handles, cane sticks can be easily made, and with a little 
. / modern training by a demonstrator going round the villages, the hill men will work wonders. 
The department of industries has so much to do in these areas. 

‘, WKAmt; 

Nearly all the hill women are expert weavers and some of them so good. Modern 
/methods oan be introduced for better speed and design. 

MARKETfNIi 

. > Special funds should be created to iinauce marketing of special produce brought 
( down by the hill men to important bazars of the valleys. A successful example of market-* 
. ; bg of musk at Sadiya by the authorities may be quoted. There all the musk is received, 
/' labelled and auctioned after due advertisement and the price obtained is paid to the 
sellers throngh Government agency. A small fee is levied on all sales for the creation of a 
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fund for welfare of the countryside. An experiment on these lines caa be eondueted in 
bazars of some districts with special produce such as lac, musk, canes, cte. 

EwionATtox To Tiik Vaij.ky.s 

To remove pressure for jlmm lands, surplus population of the hills should be coaxed 
to come down and work in the tea gardens. There are very few of them employed in the 
valleys. I dare say they will like hard labour in the gardens, but some will take up work 
seriously, others will run away. A systematic recruitment of families through Government 
agencies should be taken up. It is to be hoped that some will get stranded and settle down 
in the valleys for their own good .and will make useful settlers like the Cacharis, Boroa, 
Babbas, Garos, Miris, who settled long ago in the plains. 

The writer of this article had an opportunity to move amongst the hill tribes of Assam 
extensively when he was exploring the resources of M.anipur forests during lf)32-3.3. He 
has made an attempt to survey generally the life, habits conditions and possibilities of 
improvement of the hill tribes in Assam. He will be only too glad to ofler further sugges¬ 
tions and information about them if any one interested in the welfare of these people 
calls for it. 

D. G. KArru, li.se. (Edin 

Thj: Modkkn Kevikw, 

Of TOUEK--I 939 , Pp 40d-lo 



Our Founder's 
Last Editorials 


TliP. Sfodnn Itfrinr atid its sister Benp;:iii periodical, the Prahasi, have been, perhaps, 
even more highly prized by their wide circle ot discriminating readers for (heir great 
founder’s editorin! corametits oven than the wealtli of other materials they published. 
These <ditorial articles and s-hort comments have been characteristic. They have always 
been completely free from emotional overtures or passionate extravagance. They have 
always been coldly di.spa.ssionate, objective, measured in expression and, jef, when the 
occasion dcm.aiided, were fearlessly and even scathingly outspoken. Always founded upon 
a dispassionate, objective and balanced judgment of events and prononuceraents, The. 
Modern lU rif-ir’s editorials have always been models of editorial circumspection and in¬ 
variably gave evidence of the grave sense of responsibility our great founder editor de¬ 
monstrated while writing his editorial comments. 

Another characteristic distinction of The Modern Ikriew’s editorials has been the 
extraordinary breadth of their horizon. Everything that concerned man, both in the con¬ 
text of his owii national life as well as in the wider sphere of international events and 
thought, were included within the purview of the editor’s balanced observations. Politics 
and economics, education and culture, art and architecture, literature and poetry, there 
was nothing worthwhile that would be ignored. And everything that would be said, on 
whatever subject it may be, had always proved to be worthwhile and relevant. 

Our great founder passed away to the Great Beyond in September 1943. We feel 
that to reproduce a few of his last ‘editorial notes in this present supplement would be 
meet and proper not merely as a fitting homage to his hallowed memory, but also as 
examples of how he continued to think about his people and of the world with almost the 
very last breath of his being. 
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International Co-Operation For Wori^d Peace. 


WAfiHiNOTON, Sept. 13. 


The United States Secretary of State Mr, Cordell Hull f^ave an outline last night 
of how he thought the world should be organised after the war to prevent further wars. 
H« said ; 

The immediate thing was to win the war. But next to that was to ensure world 
peace. The United States was ready to play its pi^rt in this task. 

Explaining the American Foreign Policy he said that all nations were entitled to 
manage their own international affairs in their own. All nations were equal in the world 
whatever their size.— Jhtder. 

Possibly Mr. Cordell Hull had the white races at the bach of his mind while 
speaking of the equality of all nations, ftiremain.s, to be seen how the Anglo-American 
entente establishes world peace by keeping India, Africa and a large part of Asia under 
imperialist heels. Neither Britain nor America has as yet showed any Inclination to 
liquidate the Empires and free the subject raec.s after the war for the establishment 
of world peace. 

rNi<r.\’.s Nia-;[) P'oi; EKr.Tu.ist'R.s 


During peace lime, the production cf ferti!iser.s in India was estimated at 28000 
tons and imports averaged 84000 tons a year. Even this quantity is a mere fraction 
of tne country’s real requirements. India’s deploiabic position in rcgani to fertilisers 
would be realised from the following statistics available at the corunienceaicnt of 
tlie war : 

Country .\rtirieia! fertilisers used per sq, mile 


Belgiu m 

Japan 

Germany 

Denmark 

Britain 

Prance 

India 


000 lbs. 
410 „ 
310 „ 
220 
178 „ 
141 „ 
0.0 


Horniman’s Ca.se 

Contempt of Court proceedings have become too frequent in India and the Allaha¬ 
bad High Court seems to have become too sensitive ^bout its own dignity. Within a 
^short time of the rebuff it had received at the hands of the Privy Council in their 
judgment on the Hindmttau Times case, this High Court has got another set back from 
Bombay. The facts of the case are : Mr. B. G. Ilorniman in the issue of the Ihmhatf 
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Sentinel dated Apri^ 2f>. made certain editorial comments Which according to the 
Allahabad Fligh Court constiliitcd Contempt of Court. On September 3, this High 
Court issued a bailable warrant over the signatures of two judges addressed to the 
Commissioner of police, Tiombay, for execution, Mr. Iloruiman was arrested and 
produc«^d before the (Ibiof PreBi<Iency Magistrate who enlarged him on bail and direc¬ 
ted him to appear before the .\!lahabad High Court on September IH. A revision 
petition was filed in the llouibay FTigh Court against the C. P- M’s order and the case 
was heard by Chief Justice Sir John l?e.aumont sitting with Mr. Justice Sen, The 
Chief Jupti(‘e, in a reasoned judginoiit, held that the order made by the C. P. M. was not 
within his jurisdiction. In passing orders, cancelling the bail bond of Mr. Florninaan, 
hifi lordship remarked that tlio comments were only a mild criticism. His lordship added : 

^’Tlic question before me, is whether the order p.assod by the (k P. M. is valid or 
not. It Kcerns to me that the procedure adopted by the .Allahabad High Court /•'' nbviomlji 
erroneon.-^ ittitl Ditsromarr.h The power to puuish for contempt of court is a power in* 
hercMit in the High Court. No d<iubt, the Allahabad iligh ( ‘oiirt. has’.powers to charge a 
person with contempt of court but the point is whether it c.an deal with a person who is 
outside its jurisdiction, 

"T know of no power in thi.s Court to take notice of contempts in another High Court 
and it has boon held by the Calcutta Jadge.s end rightly too th.at a High Court could not 
take action for contempt of court against one who is outside its jurisdiction. 

“So the Allahabad High Court cannot take aedion against AFr. Ifornitnan who is not 
within its jurisdiction. If this cannot be done the P'hief Presidency Magistrate also cannot 
take action aud he has no power even in his own court to take contempt proceedings, 
much less the Police Commisaioncr,’’ 

(lontemptof court was not an offence covered by the Indian I\‘nal C’ode or the 
Criminal F’rocedure Code. In the warrant the offence was said to be contempt of the 
Allahabad High Court and no other offence was mentioned in the warrant. He therefore 
held that the Chief I’residency Magistrate’s order was not within his jurisdiction. 

Oversen.sitiveness in the judiciary about its dignify produces exactly the reverse 
result of what i.s actually intended. 

Hl(!H-IIANT)Kn\I>.'. \ LAIIf'liK Maoi.s'juatk. 

The manner in which the British District Magistrate of f.<ahoro ordered the arrest 
of Mr. A. C. Bali, representative of the Trihiinc, shows how emergency measures can 
be abused. Mr. Bali was arrested under Sec. 129 of the D.I. Buies on the ground of 
having “misrepresented’' the speech of the District Magistrate delivered at a Press Con¬ 
ference. The Magistrate, according to himself, stated at the conference that, “although 
the A.R.P. was perhaps the largest organised body of non-officials in Lahore and open to 
all classes, certain persons in Lahore seemed to think that its members had in some way j 
become, officials and were no longer entitled to be considered as representatives of the 
public”. But Mr. Bali’s report stated : “Mr. Henderson, however, quoted instance of 
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the A.R.P. orgaQtsfttion and said that public-spirited men did not come forth to join the 
A.R.P. organisation because it was treated as an oft'icial organisation.” 

How the inaccuracy in Mr. Bali's report constituted a "prejudical act’’ within the 
meaning of the D, I. Rules, has not been explained by the magistrate, who, however, finding 
his position hot, took the earliest opportunity in releasing Mr. Bali. 

CoititupriON In The AnNfiNfSTCATio.N 

The Chief Minister of Bengal has made the following statement on the floor of the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on September 23 : 

Sir Nazirauddin said that the firm of Ispahanis were being grounded down merely 
because that was means of attack on the Governnient itself. The real object was to utilise 
the situation for the purpose of attacking the Government. Lspahanis ,were the bandy- 
target for an attack on the Government of Bengal. He took full r<jf>ponsibility also for the 
appointment of lapahanis as the sole agent of the Government of Bengal. That was done after 
consultation with the Regional Coianijs.sioner and Ill's Excellency the Governor of Bengal. 
He could now say -let the members deny if they could that tlic propaganda had been so 
successful that even the highest in the land been subjected to it. 

J>r. Sanyal : Who is the liighest in the land ? 

Sir Nazimuddin ; And the whole thing can be seen by this that even it had been 
said that the whole illnes.s of the Gov'-rnor of Bengal was imt correct. Could that be 
denied / Could it be denied that all this was propaganda ? 

Dr. Mookherjee said that the Hon. Chief Minister had stated that tliero had been 
in»iuuatxt>ns that the highest in the land, His Exccllcney the Governor of Bengal, was 
.somehow implicated in connection with the contr.aet being given to Lpahanis and he had 
also stated that it was rumoured that Sir John Herbert had faked illne.ss. Up till now 
Such reports had not appeared in newspapers. Would this statement ol the Hon. Chief 
Minister be allowed to be published in the newspapers ' 

The Speaker replied : “Why not 

Two days earlier, the Upper House of Bengal Legislature, allegationK of corruption 
and jobbery among Government ollieials formed a .subject-matter e,f the budget discu-ssions. 
Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin, a member of thc:Ministcrialist Party, said : “the administra¬ 
tive machinery had been rudely shaken .as a result of corruption existing for the last 
seven years and it was for the India Government to Sanction Unlawful Order.’ 

The London Timeti, commenting on the failure of the Government to give relief to 

famine-stricken Bengal, Says : 

Another difi'iculty arises from the reluctance of surplus provinces to collaborate fully 
with the Ceutral Government in the release of stock of grain, a reluctance which per¬ 
sists and many eventually compel the Centre to take the risk of assuming overriding powers 
or ,o£ setting up a special administration of relief independent of the Bengal Government 
itself. After all, as the Calcutta Statesman has said in its outspoken criticism, this is a 
'man-made' famine, and If the provinces fail the Centre must repair their mistakes. 
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India Government has yielded to the pressure of some of the surplus provinces’ 
demand to put ban on the export of foodstutt from their territory, in spite of the fact 
that the Government of India Act expressly denies this power to the provinces Sec. 297 
( 1 ) ( a ) of the Government of India Act 1935 states : 

Sec. 2!)7 ( 1 ), No Provincial Legislature or Government shall (a) by virtue of the entry 
in the Provincial legislative list relating to trade and commerce within the Province, or 
the entry in that list relating to the production, supply and distribution of commodities 
have power to pass any law or take any executive action prohibitive or restricting the 
entry into, or export from, the Province of goods of any class or description. 

( 2 ) Any law passed in contravention of this section shall, to the extent of the con¬ 
travention, be invalid. 

Lawless laws are nothing tiew in India, but such gross violation of an express 
provision of the (kiiistitution Act has surpassed them all. Development of a bloated 
sense of self importance by the Provinces, the Gentrc meekly yielding to it, ha.s ever 
been the sure sign in history of the decay and downfall of Empires. 


R. ( HATTERJEE 

We in America hear all too little about India. Seldom does news filter through, 
and then it is most likely to be news of violent or spectacular events. Even 
the most important developments in the life of India receive but scant notice in our 
newspapers, and then only in a few of our large citie.s. 

Therefore as an American editor I feel it to be a peculiar privilege to have a con¬ 
tact, across thousands ->f miles, with such a man’^as Ramananda Chatterjee. He is so 
able an editor, so thoroughly informed, so sanely balanced and .so courageous in his 
writing, that I know I can trust whatever he may say. I met him once, in his home in 
Calcutta, surrounded by his family, and instantly conceived the deepest admiration for 
him. This admiration has grown .steadily as I have read his outspoken comments in 
Till'; Modi'.kn Ri:\ ikw. 8ometimes there comes a letter from him, cordial, honest, clear 
and to the point. All too rarely he sends u.s an article, and that always makes a 
leiler day in the A'o’a ofiice. 

All who like myself hope for a better understanding of India among Americans, 
and Englishmen too, must wish that Ramananda Chatterjee will long continue to wield 
his pen and to train other journalists to carry on hi.s noble work. 

Rk'haud J. Waj.su 
Editok Ok A.sia Magazine: 

, Thk Modern Review, Novr.MiJKR, — 1943 
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Russian Altitiuh Tvwunh Ruhstan A^^n'ssion 

}\iki>lan iva.s ('nMlf‘f.1 !)y Uip Brilish in nnlcr 
to s,ilis(\ flu'Ii iiuprriaiistii' Jiiolive of creating; 
rlivisionj- where j)ojie exhaled. Ihe Hritisil) would 
ju.«tify their aetiun hy quoting Hiiidu-Mu.H^ahnau 
anlagotjisnis; but we all knew v^ho slinuilatod and 
created those ill feeling'^ arid also who the origi¬ 
nators of the two nation theory and tliat of a sepa¬ 
rate State for the Indian Muslims weie. lhiti.sli 
imperialism has been at tlie root i)[ all lhe.se .sepa¬ 
ratism, and all iho.se who believe in the unil\ of 
the peoples of the world are against such breaking up 
ol States on grounds of religion, tace, language 
or political ideology. Ihe Russians are great be¬ 
lievers in unity and peace. They are also against 
all acts of aggression which have no ba>is in rea¬ 
son or justice. The Pakistanis created a State for 
the Muslims of India with the help of the British 
and nobody could justify this partition of Imlia 
on any rational political grounds. Pandit Nehru 
found it advantageous for his parly to accept the 
partition although most of his party members 
thought the arguments put forward hy the Muslim 
League were pure concoction and had no connec¬ 
tion with linguistic, cultural, racial and historical 
FACl'S. Bui the British made intensive propa¬ 
ganda for the creation of a separate State for the 
Muslims and as India' was their imperial domain, 
the partition was carried out by Act of the British 


I arliametil. Pandit Nehru did not try to have a 
ndeiendum nor made any effort to discover how 
many lndian^ wanted the partition and how manv 
did luil. The (reation of Pakistan was therefore 
both iiimecessary ami unjustified and whatever 
the Paki^tanis did or aie still doing vis-a-vis 
India could be ea.sily proved lo be inspired by 
malice, greed or llie secret dictation of foreign 
j)ov\eis will) believed in old imperialism oi its 
iiewcj version of the Communi.st sort. 'I’he sym- 
]»alhy of the Ihifi.sh ami the Americans for the 
I’akistani variety of national struggle for exis- 
teme, as well as the C.hinese suppoit that Pakis¬ 
tan gels, prove that Pakistan lia? the seciet and 
open support of the powers which believe in justi¬ 
fying injuslke and rationalising unreason. The 
Russians have not been parly lo all this until they 
chose to fall in line with Anglo-Americans at 
rashkhent, after the twenty-two days Indo-Pakis- 
tani w'ar in which Pakistan was chased out of al¬ 
most all her illicitly oc4:upied Indian lerritorv- 
The Hrilish-Amei'icans bad always supported the 
Pakistani marauder.s in their acts of aggression; 
and they wanted very badly lo reinstate Pakistan 
in their unlawfully occupied territory of Azad- 
Kashmir. This was sanctioned on an international 
basis at TaMikhcnt under Hu.ssian sponsorship and 
what was banditry to begin with took the colouring 
of a recogni.sed territorial dispute between two parl¬ 
ies, one of which believed in uncontrolled lawless¬ 
ness and the other in meek submission to anything 
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that liad a llavuur of Sunday sihool goodness visits cos} u lot of money to the poor tax payers, 
about it. H such visits do not serve any useful purpose, 

The Russians have now begun a career of i e., if neither the visitors nor the people of this 
pc>iitical GuTUshiyi with ereda! avioiris which ivo countev gain anything by these visits; these 
powers observe in their own actions, but want to iriendly calls and the counter visits by our own 
impose on weaker naliotis. 'J be 'faslikbent dee- jx^lilical leadei's, which follow inevitably, merely 
laration or agreement really means nolbiiig to c .ui'>c waste of money and energy. No doubt such 
I'akistan. Ayub Khan and his fellows are prepar- culls are news and enable our leaders to be more 
ing for aggression ail the time, and will iiy to in the public e\e; but such added publicity is 
occupy parts of India again as soon as they feel hardlv neccs'-ar) in a country in which the radio 
thrjy can manage to do it more successfully than arid l!ie newspapers habitually give flie utmost 
the last lime. India, on the other band, will go on protninenn' to ihr^ political heads of the govern* 
rjuotirig Taslikbcnt and allow Pakistan to g^t pro- nicnts. 

pared for anotlier bout of aggresstotr in an un- Mr, Ko-'^vgrii's disinlcieslodne&s in taking any 
hampered manner. further “initialise” in Irulo-Paktslani alfairs is 

Russia does not ullieialiy recognise the lin- -.oincwhal Irelateil for our purpo.se. Had he been 
portance of religion in human life. One may asssume ci[ually disinlere.sled in the past loo and not 
that the Russian attitude towards theocratic forms meildlcd with our affairs at all, Indo-Pakislan re- 
of government wouW be unsympathetic. But she lations would have Ireen more realistic and fruit- 
finds it necessary to put a finger in the Pakistani ful. For no nations should ever undertake to 
pic which is fanatically religious, lire claim of «)bserve any rules of political ethics in their rela* 
Pakistan on Kashmir is based on only one pseudo- tions with bandit?-, nutrauders artd lawless expan- 
argument—that of the majority of Kashmiris be- sionists wlro «;or.sider military aggression their 
ing Muslims. Pakistan could have claimed terri- birthright. The only right solution of Indo-Pak 
torial rights over lar.gc tracts of Asiatic Russia differences can be. forcible ejection of Pakistani 
too on a similar argunienl. India could have personnel from all territories occupied by them 
claimed the island of Bali on the ground that the unlawfully. So long as India is prevented by f 
jjeopie there are Hindus. In any ease, we find no Powers from doing this Indo-Pak relations wilt 
lesetublance between Russia and Pakistani poli- always remain unsettled. For though Pakistan 
lical ideals in so far as I’akistan is a theocratic knows she cannot conquer Kashmir, she has hopes 
State calling itself an Islamic Republic. We arc of dragging in Britain, America, China and 
very sure that Islam docs not permit alliance.s Russia into the field and acquire permanently as 
with parties which are openly anti-fiod like the much territory through the intervention of these 
followers of Mao t’se Tung; but Pakistan gets on power.* as might be possible. These powers too 
quite well with the Anglo-American Christian.s as have hopes of making use of Pakistan for their 
well as with the Communist Chine.se. Apparently own purposes whatever those purposes may be. 
the Russians also can peacefully coexl.^t with the Of course, Paki.stan will never keep faith wHh 
Pakistanis, so long as they do not claim any poli- any one, but that is neither here nor there, 
tical rights over Uidiekistim or Georgia. In the beginning, ^when Kashmir was dia- 

Mr. Kosygin discus.sed Pakistan with India eus.sed by the nations Russia always agreed that 
when he came to Delhi; but we found his talks I’akistan was guilty of aggression. But after 
with Mrs. Gandhi very unproductive of results. Mr. Khruschev retired, Russia began to think of 
Ayub Khan sent him a message through the Pak- e.x|jedjency rather than of justice and facts, lltere 
istani High Commissioner at Delhi, which could was the idea of leadership in international politi- 
have been sent to Mo.scow at anytime with equal cal tnatters too, and the Indo-Pakistan . War 
hopes of serving any useful purpose. We do not broiJght the question of Kashnair ,to the lore* 
know why foreign dignitaries visit India. These front. India was at that lime iitcUned to consider' 
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Russia more trusliugly than the other nations 
which showed an interest in Indo-Pakistan rela- 
lions. Russia therefore was helieved to he working 
for juslioc and a fair settlement when she invited 
India and Pakistan to meet at Tashkhenl. 'Ibat 
her attitude would he a replica of that of Anglo- 
Ameiira was not thought pos'^ihle. In any ease, 
wliat happem'd merely enahled Pakistan to con¬ 
tinue to eujc>y her apgresrion, rather than to he 
forc'ed to \aeale it. fn the riveuinslanee':, Pakiatan 
lived on ruth a greatly iia reased appetite for fur¬ 
ther a<t'^ of lawless oeeupatioii rd other nations 
feriiloiiex. ’■he is now hiding her time, for she 
feels n’llahi that if --lie won in the tn-X-t h.ghl she 
Would h<‘ peiniitted to lelain the fruits of Imr 
marauding expedilion; while, if she lost, Rrilain, 
America, l’i.'s'si,i and fdiiiia ycouid come to her 
assis'ance aiul ic-eatahlisli .^'aUt}. tfito to the-, dis- 
aiKantage of India ami in fa\our of Pakistan. 
Mr. K<isyg,in’s visit to Delhi luis eonfirmed us in 
our reading of the Imlo-Ihiki^tan ptohlcm. 

The ('.onLK'js lieeaveiin^ Toil (iroiiud 

The fame I css after Inning iiusinaiiaged the 
nation's affairs for ahoul nineteen years, iml de¬ 
feated in lii(‘ elei.’tions of I0(»7 in sevc'ial Males. 
The mcMilii’is of the parlies which formed (Coali¬ 
tions to .-ct up governments in lliesc- J^tates were 
mo.=.tly of tlie same type a- those of the Congress. 
That is, they liad \cry remarkahle and ideologi¬ 
cally rich ideas of Imilding a nation and running 
it in the light of their superior feelings. But they 
had very little else which could enable them to 
manage things for the progress and benefit of the 
people. As a result when these coalitions started 
to function as governments tlie ministers did 
everything, to satisfy their rarlfied whim.s and 
fancies but not mueh to operate the administra¬ 
tive machine for tlic advantage, convenience and 
profit of the people- who paid the expenses in¬ 
curred, The-result was Vonfusiori and stoppage of 
necessary governmental work everywhere, which 
could not be tolerated by all the members of the 
lcgi8lature.s who had backed the Coalitions initi¬ 
ally; but found the later development* too fantas¬ 
tic and disgraceful for their satlsfacikm. The 


Congress took advantage of this slate of mind <of 
the members of the legislatures and tried to in¬ 
tensify the disagreements by propaganda and 
other means. The consequent defections from the 
foire-s of the miii-Congress coalitions led to their 
dcf»-at and the fornmtion of new pro-Congress 
(iodlitions, heralding the return of the (.longress 
to the governments of some Stales rvhere they had 
lost }>owci after last year’s elections. 

Tftese hiippcningf! ha\e proved the utter luck¬ 
ed interest of the intelHgenlsia of India in politi¬ 
cal matters. For although there has been no lack 
(ff eiilieicm of tbe various governments by ibc 
educated public since there has been little 

visible cHort by them to remove the professional 
ideoiogi.-t.s from tJie polilicid field. Two hundred 
yea IS of '■iibsei vience to foreigners has trained the 
people of India to .•ua’efil anybody as a ruler. The 
basic emotion and urge of self government seem 
to be absent to a .great extent from our minds. 
But unles.s intelligent people took an interest in 
polities and tried to roiitrol the governments, in 
Older to make lliem function for the good of the 
nation as oppr scd to bringing about ideological 
impos^i^ilit^es into realisation; the government,i 
at the Centre and the States cannot ever be of 
much use to the people. Wc have said repeatedly 
that the basic functions of .governnienl are never 
perfonned by our governments. As a result we 
have great ^ deficiencies in the fields of law and 
Older, education, food supplies, health and medi¬ 
cal aid, «‘mploymont and (raining for productive 
work, military preparedness mid nationally 
lionourahle forei.gii relations. Our self willed and 
seif seeking politieian.s have brought us down to 
a level which the meinhers of a .self re.spectiiig 
nation eannot tolerate for any length of time. 
But we appear to he thrown from one undesirable 
position into another without any hope of ever 
setting up proper governments guided by the 
highest priiieip.les of , politics, <*eonomics and 
social ethics. 

Certain l\i!ulamental Misconceptions 

Propaganda ha* the nature of the much dis¬ 
cussed and criticbetl practice of indoctrination 
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and brainwashing allegedly carried out by autlio- 
jltarian governments. If the same sort of ideas 
an: <lisseiiiina(cd in a non-stop manner through 
the radio and the nev\spapers and by all other 
ineaJKs available to g<ivernnierils, then ihe people 
slowly come round to think in the manner desired 
by the governments, no matter bow wrong the 
ideas are. ’Pbese o(Io»l.s at [)ropagating speeiallv 
prepared ideas are made by all govemnients and 
tnost popular niisconceplions about political and 
eeonomic matters aie born (d goveimnetilal pro¬ 
paganda, The people are also made to be iiidiff- 
erejil to important eonsiderations, by the planned 
reticence of the jirojiaganda maehine to bring cer¬ 
tain things to tlu: noli<’e of the people. These latter 
are usually lehiled to eisential sborteoinings of 
the administration, .-ui h a.s failures to make proper 
arrangements for maintaining layv and order, 
oiganising mass education, giving suitable medi¬ 
cal aid to tlie pe(»ple and man.rging the posts, 
fclegraph.“=, leleithones, railways etc., in an eflici- 
enl manner. The ndseonceplions that are erealed 
in the field of j)olilies ami economir’s by the blar¬ 
ing loud speakers and the large size printed types 
on the front page.s of ncnsy)apers mostly relate 
to till' i^rrmrnmcements and speeches made bv the. 
nation's leaders on every roneehcable subject, 
solely Avilh a view to guide publie «ipitiion into 
channels cho.seii bv flic leaflers ami to make the 
jx^oplc think that the most imjtortant things in 
our national life are visits from foreign dignitari¬ 
es, the glorification of dead leaders, schemes for 
teaching people some particular language and e\- 
porling good.<i or borrowing money. In fact, most 
of our dead and living leaders have achieved very 
little to deserve immortality in the public mind. 
The visits of foreign grandees or the return vi.sits 
of our own V.I.Ps to foreign countries have done 
nothing to make our lives more enjoyable or 
worthy. As a matter of fact these visits divert our 
attention from more important things to things of 
no impoflancc. We are also made, to think that 
our foreign relatioii.s arc progres.siiig wonderfully. 
The position of India now in the ' council of 
nations is not at all enviable or even honourable. 
We arc also made to think that increased exports 
of a few crore of rupee yvorth of goods to Russia 


or Rumania will largely solve our eebnowie diffi; 
eultics. In reality the most active cause of our 
economic backwardness is our large scale lack of 
employment for numcrou.s millions of persons 
vvho have no work or very little work. Our leaders 
think that more borrowings and further setting 
up of industiies will solve this problem of mass 
um niployment. They cannot think how an undeve¬ 
loped cviuntiy <un develop its economy without 
foreign borrowings. A study of our national stan¬ 
dards of living would show that imlastrially pro- 
diiccfl goodv do not play inuv’li of a part in the 
(otesumjilion programme of most jx'oplc. So that 
a national scheme for the produclion of goods 
whieii people actually^ want and use would both 
employ large numbers yyitbout foreign or interna) 
boriowings as well as enable people to procure 
those products <if agrirultme, yiissicullure, horti¬ 
culture, market gardenings ami all kinds of cot¬ 
tage industries which ayipear on their family bud- 
gel.s. If the people arc assisted lo set uj) cottage' 
indii-'-tries or those who Itave the necessary capi¬ 
tal aie not chased out of productive enterprise by 
government depaTlmenl®, the growth of organi.sed 
establishments in the field referred to above 
Come alroul <juil<" easily. We have .seen what hap¬ 
pens to lb(‘ nation’s economy, w'lien political 
leaders and bureaucrats et>ilaboiatc to establish 
a socialist paltein of ec-onomy l)y mortgaging the 
nation’s assets lo foreigners and local capitalists. 
The people of the country should by now realise 
how' efficient and effective the leaders and the 
governincnl servants could be in running industries. 
The credit slrurlure of the State ha.s been damag¬ 
ed beyond repair and the only way lo recover 
economic balance is to use the labour power of 
the nation lo the fullest by using interna) resources 
only. 

The misconceptions that the government’s 
propaganda machine has been propagating in 
order lo give permanence tt> the. present parly 
system of running our democratic socialist repub- 
lu, are belief in the inevitability of falling under 
the leadership of the existing parties, and that of 
borrowing funds locally as well as frotti abroad 
to industrialise the country more intensively than 
the country con adjust itself to. The people should 
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now fonn parties rvith realistic connotations and 
try ot run the States for the benefit of the people. 
The Central Government should be organised by 
reference to the nations needs and not by giving 
any imaginary importanoe to ideals which have 
little significance in the sphere of developing liie 
nation s econontv and international position. 

spirit and Mei-hantim oj OcriiocracY 

Wlii'n India became politically independent 
of Britisli ovcTlordship, we took it for granted 
llial the Indian people had attaiiu-d fuil iiherty, 
c<|ualil) and ail the riehts tlnit the members of a 
free nation shouhl enjoy . In faet, we got our 
independence liy being forced to accept a parti¬ 
tion of India as well as by agreeing to an assump¬ 
tion of political power by the leailers of the Con¬ 
gress. Ihere A\as no consultation with the general 
pnblio in ait\ manner anti flic (.ongress took up 
the Govcininenl of India as a matter of right by 
reason of the negotiations that the British carried 
on with litem. When elections tvere hehl no body 
eouhl be .sure that it was a free and fair election. 
Corrupt piaetices wen* ftmml in operation every¬ 
where. In ttllier elections too yote. buying, false 
voting, obtaining votes by subterfuge and by inti¬ 
midation were quite commonly praetiseil. 1 he 
parlies ami the person.^ standing lor election spent 
large sums of money which they obtained from 
trading < liqucs, business ■ bouses, foreign powers 
as well as from their own funds. These facts 
pointed to the presence of motives other than the 
good of the people, and when particular groups got 
into power they used their power for the creation 
of privileges of a highly profitable nature. Other 
parties and jicrsons came into the picture with ideas 
which perhaps aimed at public good; but only 
through the agency of parties which wished to be 
benevolent in a despotic manner. Free and fair 
elections have not been the fashion in Indian 
politics and the reason has been love of power in 
lYiinorities which desired to weild power for their 
own gain and on rare occasions for the good of 
the people too. But dial was not democracy iu 
spirit, even if the mechatusm of representative. 


government used was in fair iirutation of truly 
democratic, countries. 

We have a Constitution which guar’antees to 
us all kinds of things which remain on paper willi- 
oiit taking any shape in reality. ^‘Justice, social, 
economic and political; liberty of thought, expres¬ 
sion, belief, faith and worship; equality of status 
and of opportunity; and to promote among them 
all fiaternily ds.-uring the dignity of the indivi¬ 
dual and the Cnity of the .iSalion"’. There arc 
millions of persons in India who own oolhing, 
iiaye no employnienl and quite often Ihe by begg¬ 
ing. 'I here are other nullioii> yvho receive no edu¬ 
cation or training. Even among those who are 
pmileged, nepotism, favoii.riti.sm, biibery and 
corruption piedominale in all mdUer.s connected 
with Irdde, l.usine.s.s and industry. The profession.s 
are only for those who have influeure behind 
them. .Anioti:: the fnndamenidl rights there is “pro- 
hihition of disciimination on grounds of religion, 
race, ca,>-tc, ,'C.\ or place <tf hirth”, Ihcre is “right 
of the minorities to conserv<* their culture, language 
and script’’. Anyone who has knowledge of the 
position of Bengalis in llw Dislrirls of Dhanl'ad, 
Singhhhuiu etc., in Bihar will know bow they are 
discriminated against in mery way. Even their 
latid.s all* taken away from rhf'm hy all sorts of un¬ 
fair means hy the Goyernment of Bihar. These 
example* are given just to show hovv we have 
things on paper without having anything in real¬ 
ity. Denioi racy loo has a paper existence. In fact, 
llie people of India have .1 icpresentalive type of 
Government only in appeal ant e. Factually Indians 
live as the political party men want iIk'iu to. They 
pay heavy taxes without gelling much in return. 
They are used hy the party men as their instru- 
mcnt.s. The parly principles arc also on paper. In 
fact, thcjicople. me not benefitted by any type of 
parly creed. Soeinlism or Cominunisin have no real 
existence. 'Ibey are names which the parly leaders 
use to sfrenglhcii flmir own autocracy and nothing 
apparently is allowed to stand in the way of their 
success. Power lust in the leaders is Indi.a's great¬ 
est misfortune in (he field of eslabli.shing tin* rights 
of the pet>ple, frer'dom anrl equality. 

Vihep Sri Ajoy Mukherjee put in lu.> resigna¬ 
tion on the 2nd of October, 1967, which be later 
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wilhclrcw hf* accused ihe CPI (M) group in his 
United Front combine of wbat would be called 
High Tre'ason in plain language. Now that the 
ssame group are carrying on propaganda that 
Di. Pralulla Ghosh is a deslroyer of dcinorracy 
and lh<jy the CPI (M), are ibe saviours of peoples’ 
political lights; il wouM not he unfair to rc [tro- 
iluco Sri Ajov Mukherjee’s words . Pro- 

Chinese left Communists seem to he preparing the 
ground for a hlooily revolution in West Bengal 
with ('hina’s help. If lluil hajtjiens, perhaps for 
many years the entire area of As«ani, Manipur, 
Tripura and parts of Rihar and Orissa will he 
turned info a battle .rroiind with deadly modern 
w'ea|»ons of fr)reign fuiwers.” The CPI (M) there¬ 
fore cannot he 1 1 listed hy the people of India to 
do anything for liberty and freedom. Chinese 
suzereignlv may pul the CPf (M) leaders into 
positions of [imvcr like Hitler's Gauleiters; hut the 
general puhli'- will he reduced to the .statirs of the 
Tibetans in (’hine«e occupied Tibet. Moreover, 
(. bina is a poor country and cxfrenirlv over-popu- 
iateil. It would ihcreforc ho logical to expect large 
scale Clunese inroads into India's economy. Chi¬ 
nese craftsmen will .soon put Indians in a position 
of disadvantage, and they would be used as .slave 
labour Iiy fheit Chinese su[»ervisors. In faet, we 
Indians have not the least dcsiic to see any Chi¬ 
nese personnel in India. The CPl(M) tliereforo, 
should he wafi;lie<l carefully and made to suffer the 
fate of traitors if they had any dealing,« w'ith the 
Chinese. 

The Ways of Democracy 

Democracy being Government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, much depends 
on the people in giving shape and character to the 
governments they set up. In the circumstances 
the saying, “a nation gets the kind of government 
that it deserves”, is found to be largely true. There 
are numerous dcnioeralic countries in ibis world. 
Some are iiumarcliical in structure and* some re¬ 
publican, vhile a few call themselves democratic 
hut fire in fact fascistic or authoritariai). I'hose 
which are truly democratic i.e;, actually ruled by 
the freely elected representatives of the people 


are some of the moat advanced and progressive 
cnunlrics of the world. There are others which 
have not quite, got used to the spirit of true deino- 
(racy and therefore allow imdemocratic forces to 
gain the nppcihand at times and, then, flounder 
in lawlessiic'fs ami anarchy for months, even years 
before the truly democratic elements in the 
nation manage to recapture pow'er and enable the 
people to rub- themselves again. In the old cstah- 
li-heii demoriaeies nobody c\er tries to express poli¬ 
tical dissaiisfaetion h\ breaking the law; nor hy 
any nn.'-cemly Ix'havionr in public. ’Uic only way 
in which the public Irv to tsljhlish majority rule 
ill these eounliies is Ity the voles of their elected 
zeprc.'-eiilalives cast in a lawful manner in their 
lcgrslalurr>. I’licre arc no dlsphr,? of imifuai 
hatred by the pyitilical fiailies in the streets of 
the big cities; nor any ma.«.s disirbedience of the 
of the hivw hv [lersons deposed jrom pnwi r. dherc 
are aho no misunderstandings about the strength 
of the parties in the Lcgi-latures. Om; knows 
quite clearly which party or parfic.s should form 
the (iovcjiimerit and no ill mannered recrimina¬ 
tions ever cloud the icpuialion of yrersons who 
are .«>!ipjiose'l to he the leaders of the nation. The 
reason why the representatives of the people as 
well a- their supporters can remain completely 
within the law and ohsei ve scrupulously the rules of 
liviliscd brluu iour, i.s that they <lo not ever arro¬ 
gate to themselves powers which they do not 
rightfully pos.scs.s. In some of the halfbaked de¬ 
mocracies of the world the political party mem- 
hcr.s and their leaders feel that they have a right 
to transcend the law whenever il suited their 
little programmes of impetuous and arrogant dis¬ 
play of disapproval of other parties and party 
leaders. This lack of disciplirie in the political 
parlies and their leaders really makes it difficult 
for true democracy to develop and function in 
these countries. For surely things like mass civil 
disobedience, breaking into protected or prohi¬ 
bited areas, refusal to pay taxes and forcing a 
general stoppage of work, can never he parts of 
a free nation’s, normal political life. Wlien 
nations suffer under foreign domination or from 
internal tyranny of a clearly evident type, they 
can of course break the law to establish their 
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rights. But where there are only difl’ercnces of 
opinion and parly ideologies, and constilulional 
government functions in a broad and general 
fashion, even if (juestions are raised regarding the 
constitutional rorreclncss of certain actions taken 
Ly the custodiatis of the law; such «luubls and oh- 
jcclions can he settled strictly in a lawful and 
conslitutional manner. I'here cannot he any occas¬ 
ion or scope for revolutionary activities where the 
problems are those of law and constitutional prac¬ 
tice. In undeveloped democracies, the rules of 
democracy are easily violated by persons who are 
undisciplined and have no ingiained res{>pct for 
the law atul for the rights of persons otlier than 
ihem.sclvcs. In such countries llie law is liuhitually 

not ciifori;ed. L.u k of di-icipline, lawlessness, cor- 
( 

ruplioii and ial activities are noticed evciy- 

wbere at ail tones. And at the. slighte.st provoca¬ 
tion, the law makers ehang(* to law-breakers and 
the adniiiiislrftors of lo-ilay go ,sll out for anarchy 
to morrow if ihev feel the slightest frustration in 
giving vent to their innermost ])er.«ojial feelings. 
This mixing up of personal feelings willi llieir 
sense of broader puhiie duties, eaii-es lljcm to he 
failiue;; in the field of deniocralk polities. No 
political part) or [)arty leaders in an old eslah- 
lislu'd Deinoeraev can ever impose their ideosyn- 
eraeies on the people of tin* eounli v. All political 
ihoiighls and scliemes have to pass the lest of pub¬ 
lic usefulness at all limes. 

jor Exiilcna’ ant] Si']j-Iiii[>rnvc\nu‘i'it 

We do not know v’Xactly when man evolved 
out of less intelligent and adaptable animal forms ; 
but we know it must have happened more than a 
million years ago. It may have happened in many 
places at different limes out of different ancestors; 
hut all such evolutionary incidents dale hack hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of years ago'. Tlicn began 
man’s struggle for existence against sabre-tooth 
tigers, giant lizards and reptiles, mammoths and 
Ijisona and that must have gone on apd on for 
several hundred thousand years. We cannot call* 
it a part of the class struggle of humanity which 
explains all things to some persons; for the mons¬ 
ters pf the animal world of 1 million B.C. were 


beyond the jurisdiction of the forces of socio-ethical 
significance that regulated biological evolution. 
When men became more organisctl in the neolithic 
age differenlialion.s in individuals and classes 
uceurred, Ifielarchieal divisions began to be recog¬ 
nised for llieir usefulness r.alher than for narrow 
advantagc.s that they gave to some groups and 
peraous. Quite often rcalitie.s had to yield to 
imaginaiy and traditiunul rights; but in all cases 
realities eventually asseited themselves. Dynasties 
ro.se and fell, conquests and counter conquests 
eslabiislicd correct relative merit.s and assumption 
of righl.s jo.*t giouml when fads argued the case. 
Familv or aiici',-iiy, religion or faith, communi¬ 
ties or i la^si's have put forward the claims to 
.speei.i! j)i iv iiege.' lime and again; hut to no avail. 
.Superior migiil or craft always won and ethical 
values vvoikcd out by foicetf rcaioning and so- 
}>hislrv had to give way lo the basic forces of 
luint.in evolution. The Holy Uoiuan Empire or 
the I’liddjii.-^l or l.slamic Emjiire.s could not stand 
up li> the challenge thrown out by a million 
.swortls ; and Immaiiilv moved along paths paved 
by might a-, against the jierfeclion of ideas. 

The men of fo-dav still make the same mis¬ 
takes and are f]i-^illusione<I when fundamental 
biological righl,s arc e.stahli.sherl by llie steadily 
increasing pje(;<-ure of human needs and desires. 
Iniagiiiarv classes, iion-exi.dv^nt merits and quali¬ 
ties. and ideals Cv)okevl np with synthetic ingre¬ 
dients may bring about great emotional explo¬ 
sions; but tile resulting change.s in individuals or 
(•('inrmmities can onlv he very short lived. Thu.s 
a war for the e'-tahli-hment of puritanic ideals or 
o<ie f<»r glojifying equality and the brotherhood 
of man, will soon begin to respond lo other and 
stronger urge.s and no change in human character 
will lake a permanent shape, (/andhian ideals 
easily respond to the “grow rich quick” economic 
experiments of Jawaliirbd Nehru; and man’s 
spirit of self-aivnegation and austere attachment 
lo the ideals of sanyas soon turn to stylised 
shapes rtf virlui^ for the achievement of unattain¬ 
able ideals. Gieat men and greater thoughts have 
constantly given way to the laws of nature. Men 
have assumed fancy dress and worn fantastic 
masks but have never been able to discard their 
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inner urges. All ihanges fur the better huve been 
uehie\p<l by a slow and steady manipulation of 
natural urges and not by drastic alt(*mpfs at 
changing human nature. 

The struggle for self-improvemeiil has been a 
part of man's instincl for self-assertion and the 
glot-ificalioo of bis ego; but much of the efforts 
spent after self-impro\emeul have really improved 
man’s nature and character, (-ultural fortes 
which civilise men basically out of ihir barbaric 
desire.s and habits work slowly and require a long 
jrcriod plan of action. K\en then great cultuial 
ideals quite r.ften siumble and fall due to bar¬ 
barian onslaughts uhich somehow' alwavs wail 
in the back lanes of civilisation for a rdiain'e to ic- 
capture ibeir lost cilarlel. In art, literature, musii. 
and .social conduct, .lecadence remains a cunstanl 
haxartl. A little relaxation can cause a great laml- 
slide. In political and economic matters loo, the 
crowd is easily led astray by false prophets of new 
thoughl and jnomi-ics of a new world, (/leat itp- 
surges ocr itr and hunraii energy tuits to waste in 
a great tloo<l r>f misspent eliort. Men rr'lutn to 
their ol.l wass in exhaustion and the world goes 
on agaiit a> it alwavs rlid. (.'.tuss wavs are fought and 
classless soc.ielic- are built in which virtue he- 
comes rampant and nothing wrong can exi^t. Inil 
the slow and steady proves-; of return to man's 
owri natural reaclitm'' n'gains tempo and icasseit- 
its force eventually . It is therefore wise for 
people to .sliek to what in natural and is supported 
by hinlury and tradition. The great leaps for¬ 
ward Usually land people in the ditch. 

Slude/ifs ciuil thr tnliiic oj the Nation 

Most of our students arir not very ardeiil irr 
their studies. Though some show preference for 
the .sciences and others for the arts: in fact, a close 
scruliity will rhow that most slmlents do not apply 
themselves to any branch of .studies with any degree 
of intensiveness. In games aird sports too they do 
not lake up training or practice very seriously. 
The result is that most students are quite indiffer¬ 
ent in their knowledge of the various subjects that 
they are admitted in educational institutes to 
study. Their knowledge of games and sports, of 


debating, acting or any other subject they may take 
iqr as u hobby, is also found to be extremely sub¬ 
standard. Physically the average student is below 
[>ar loo. 

One may lake ll therefore that wbalsver sub¬ 
jects our slmlents may show preference for, their 
apf>lication to acrpiiro a precise an<l accurate 
knowledge of lliose subject Vvill never bo satisfae- 
totv. In the field of languages, our students, on 
an average, cannot acquire even a good knowledge 
of their molhet lougiies. Malhernalics, the scienecs, 
logic, philosophy, etc. clc. are sludied indiffer¬ 
ently h\ them, with the result that they fail to 
satisfy any one in any sphere t)f life with tlreif 
mastery ot anv siiltjecl, I'hote are, of course, the 
oiilslanding .students who m.rv Jiot nitmber even 
•o p''r rent of the total, wh » simlv welt and dee,ply 
and .succeed in giving a good account of them¬ 
selves. The rest slowly diifl into relatively urr- 
important branches of work and increase the 
number of those wlio are of not much use or im- 
poitanee in the community. 

^o\v, the point K cair we not increase the 
jrercenlage of lh<*sr who arr* serious scholars ? If 
that is nut pvrssihle, can wi; not divert the types 
who will not wmk haul for scholarship into vari¬ 
ous brancht;.s of work in which training becomes 
more important than knowdedge ? Fof surely 
society does not gain nnn-h if large numbers of 
studetil.;; jtist hang round the colleges without do¬ 
ing any serious irork. rircy nteiely get niixed up 
in all sorts of activities whirh do not help them 
in later life. If the student' cannot be learned 
men anti women, they sh-nuld then try to become 
tiseful and productive members of society. They 
can be trained to become good soldiers, good 
aviators, good teclinicians for the manufacture, 
maintenance and operation of machinery and 
plarrl for domes!ic or industrial use. If through 
participation in cultural and social activities 
they can develop their character and mental 
stamina, then they can be useful and active mem¬ 
bers of the community in a productive aitd con¬ 
tributing sense. During their years of student¬ 
ship the young men and women who attend schools 
and colleges are really maintained by the com- 

(Continued to ptige 90) 



PLATO AND THE PROBLEM OF SLAVERY 


SA'rVEXnEA NATH PAIv 


ih'rp, W(' to ;uial\s<' tlu’ 

treataieut of llio prohloin of iiavory by 
Llato,—the lion of tJrc-'ee, :md tlio 

relation of liK political [ihiio-i-jihy to slavery. 
It is ODi’ioiisly astoiii-iiiii" liiat ^iaverv was 
the habit of aio-init (/r'.'.'.’e a'ai ii is 
equally a-^toaishi.u^ (hat (hi.s .'.iaverv 
as.suuuHl iiuportanoc in tl’.L- writiufrs 
of Liato to .1 foil.■! ("it and 

eojuprc-heuiivi' c^ysteni of pliilO'-<ipliv fhat can 
'•land atnnnc the ^reate-t S'-'-feais of hi.sUo'v, 

Lofore the (’iii''''l(an era (ireeee with .ill 
her 5j;!ory like mail) areieid. cilies, w:;- the 
eitiuiel ot tlavcry. And it is p.aii.fu! to see 
that the great Master of the .Ve.uie’ny snnpor- 
ted the institution of Tavery in gii'winr, 
tornis. as we ai.vrve'.’, -sav - Ih-of. 

ALujunmn,“at a ( ultured and luMiitifu! -^o.-j/jy 
made hideous iiv hoaio-se.x iiality, so ai.‘ we 
shocked to (ind that slavnry is the bads oi its 
labour (Greek/atul a si,iVfiy whifh h.ad not 
the excuse oi world development’ (.^kieniuini . 
Slavery Through 'riie \g(>s • C’li. f. 1. 

It U highly pii/./.liiig and di-dressing to 
many Platoiiiats wlio look upon the master 
with calm uppreeiation that Plato should 
have admitted slavery into the ideal state 
and the best practieable state deseiibrd in 
the licpublic uud in the Laws respectively. 
Some have taken it to be a concession to the 
age-old custom of Greece ; others have poin¬ 
ted out various humane aspects of his law of 
slavery ; and the last group of aualysists 


simply fia s over the matter as if it is of 
litlie impoi-laiice. Here we should try to draw 
a true portrait of Plato as the (.tout df'fender 
of tiie io'^titidioii of slavery. In doing tlii.s 
I should face enoi’iuous dlilieuit:es. lleeause, 
a, sf.iled earli*'!, a long lino of thinkers have 
interpi-ei'd Plaio in their own trend of 
tiiongid and cu't-iook. In niO\ing along tlie 
tortnon- jnith of analysis we must a!wiiy.s be 
on our guard and geiie!'ous!y just; we^'iivist 
hold the balance a-s fairly a-- possibh) like the 
“goidsniith weighiui? (he failures with Iriiit- 

funu's-'. 

Plato ill his vohuuinous dialogues has dis- 
i.Un-ed many prublems of profoutid and pereu- 
ni.tl inqmriaiue torimiliy and thoroughly, 
Put .■tiri-iusly' eooiigli we ihitl nowhere in 
Piaf'.niie fv.vts aiiy full and formal diseus.siou 
of a’a\-ny. We are to«oi!-. et our m.dorial.s, 
f) fUii ea-n li !',.',‘ere3i('rs seatleiial ui dilliTCnt 

dialrig ifs. of the Ihatoiiie te\ts wc are to 
dep-Mul ii.-awiy on the Liw.s for a fuller, freer 
and eouiprcli.'iisive di-emssion of slavery. To 
aehieve thi.- we divith' our analysis into three 
parts: (1) .>laves mul society, ('.^1 law, 
skiveiy and punishment and, lastly, (,'?} 
Slaverv and piditieal idnals and iii.stitiuiou.s, 

it lias been eonclu.sivoiy proved by socia¬ 
lists and sneiolugists that we are products 
of our envirotuueut.s. Plato is not an e.v'oep- 
tion. Hredrew Ilia inspiration from the pre¬ 
vailing conditions of Greece, which m'cessi- 
taled the existence of slavery. 'Tiiat is, 
Plato’s idea of .slavery is the temporary para- 
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Ilelogram of forces, social, economic and 
political of the then Greece. { 2 ) Though 
his thought process was moulded by the then 
prevailing conditions of Greece yet he was 
uneasy in his generation. He pined for the 
golden past and regretted it. He analysed 
the causes of its failure, and the failure made 
him angry and irritating. (3) Thus in order to 
solve the problem, like the mathematician as 
he was, he slightly deviated from the age- 
old customs. (4) He was not revolutionary 
but reactionary in his thinking. That is 
is why we lind nowhere in his works 
the slightest .suggestion that the institution 
of slavery is to be abolished. 

We now propose to proceed to Platonic 
attitude towards. Slaves in their social 

relations. It was the [prevailing and almost 
universally accepted concept in Greece in the 
fourth century B. (.[. that the slaves were a 
variant of property. Even Aristotle in the 
Politiem li. K. I. 1253 b ch IV Sec. 2 
regards the slave as a species of property : 
'that the slave is an animate article 
of property. In the Slatesnian Plato has 
regarded the slave as a species of animal, 
and as a servant that is bought and 

owned. In the PppubJiv the remark is 'all 
property in tame animals, except slaves. 

liS {Repiihlie : 289 B. C.) But the height of 

all this abundance of freedom.is reached 

when slaves, male as well as female who have 
been bought on the market, are every whit 
as free as those whose property they are. 
Again in the Laics Plato says : He (slave) 
is a troublesome piece of goods, as has been 
often shown by the frequent- revolts 

of the Messenians' {Laws VI: 777) 

As a damaged property is compensated 
by the person causing the damage so 


when a man indicts any injury on the 
slave other than his own the master is 
leg.al]y entitled to compensation (Laws : 865). 
But property in the slave is movable and 
alienable. There is no restriction on the 
sale of slaves. If a person sells a homicide 
to another.there shall be a right to resti¬ 

tution (Lairs : 916t!). This property 
in slaves is amply exomplilled by the fact that 
Plato has launched caustic conunents on 
Athenian liberal attitude tow-ards slaves and 
insisted ou the legal rights of property, 
elsewhere severally attacked when the 
property is a slave. This is the most inhuman 
attitude of Plato towards human 

beings. Moreover he thought that the Greek 
citizens formed a superior class to those of 
barbarians like the Nazi racialists. Mr. 
Adam is also of the opinion that ‘Plato does 
not admit slave labour in this city, unle.ss 
perhaps in the persons of barbarians’ [Tfie 
liepnhliv of Plalo : Vol. I). Here Plato 
seemed to conform with the age-old tradition 
of Greece. In Greek law as Well as in 
Platonic law the slave has been regarded as 
a human footed stock in contrast with four- 
footed stock—which brings into prominence 
the property aspect of the slave (Morrow: 
Plato amt (IreePs Slarcnj : 1939) In 
favour of Plato, it can be said that to regard 
the slave as a species of property is not 
unprecedented in the ancient world. In the 
Near East also, for example in Egypt and 
Babylonia, the slave was regarded as a 
chattel—he was bought and sold, leased and 
exchanged. But the rigour of repression of 
the law was to some extent softened by the 
attitude of the citizen towards the slaves. 
They regarded the slave as a human being is 
amply borne out by the Code of Hammurabi 
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Para 175. Here Hammurabi gives the slaves 
certain inalienable rights, for example, 
marriage between a slave and a free born 
woman was regarded as legally binding 
(Mcndelshohn : Slnrrrtj in ihc. Anriml 
Nmr T'hsl). 

We now turn to an analysis of social 
relations between the slave and the free born. 
It is not startling to see that the great master 
of the Academy imposed limitations on all 
forms of playfulness in the relationship 
between the freeborn and the unfree. 
We have analysed the concept of 
property in slaves does not fully span 
the whole range of master-servant 
relationship. We have conclusively proved 
above this the slave was regarded on the 
testimony of iMorrow, as a member of the 
household or servant. From the high al(i- 
tude of idealism Plato could not draw any 
distinction between “Slaves and other ser¬ 
vants’’ such as tradesmen, merchants and 
ordinary labourers. The only distinguishing 
point between the slaves and other workers 
lies in the fact that the slaves are ‘acquired 
by purchase’ (Popper : Open Stdcfn ami its 
Enemic.s : Vol. I : Notes to Ch. -1). 

Across the centuries it seems quite 
impracticable that a man like Plato, who 
with his high-flown ideal set himself to 
(4) reconstructing the society and arresting 
social change, deprived (5) the servant class 
from all types of social relations with the 
high-born. In our society cordial and 
friendly relations and a simple smile servo 
as oil in the wheels of our Social machi¬ 
nery. The absence of these will truncate 
our self and limit social progress. To 
debar a section of the community from parti¬ 


cipating in any sphere of social activity is 
beyond the horizon of hamanitariamsm. 
But Plato looked upon the slave with infi¬ 
nite contempt. The language used to a 
servant ought always to be that of a command 
(Aristotle : Politics : I. 13 14), and ought 

not to jest with them {Latvs 777 & 78). 
Plato also contended that the treatment of 
the slaves must always be right and just not 
out of regard to them, but yet more out of 
respect to ourselves (Iva/f-s' : 777). 3. The 

slaves were meant only for manual and 
ignoble works. Prom this provision of just 
treatment of slaves we cannot conclude that 
the slaves were happy in the Platonic state. 
If the contrary were correct we could not 
(ind any reference to run-away slaves in 
Plato. The slave was dissatisfied. The 
slave was considered in the eyes of the law 
as a commodity but in his own eyes he was a 
human being who was bought and sold, des¬ 
pised and degraded would always be unhappy 
under tlie best of treatment. The slave 
fled because he refused to be a slave and 
wanted to be a man with rights, duties and 
privileges of a social being. This is anti- 
oqualitarian and by this principle he wanted 
to stabilize the rule of the elite. But it 
would give rise to many social evils and a 
leisured class could grow on the seixating 
labour of the slave. But some Platonists 
including Prof. Levinson (In Defence of 
Plato pp 184-86) defend this Platonic atti¬ 
tude to the slave. He defends his case with 
apparently convincing arguments. In his 

own words.it would never be possible to 

attach an equalizing smile to a privileged 
countenance without at least incongruity 
of eff’ects. Here the Learned Prof, seeks 
support from Shaw's Intelligent Woman’s 
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(Jnide to S^jctalism and Capilalho) where 
Shaw contoiids that we cannot break tin* 
barrier between claescs’ by inviting one’s 
cook to sit down at the family dinner table : 
Further.iif)re Mr. fjevinson says with equal 
spirit ‘such familiarity will make slavery more 
diflicnlt on both sidis. There is involved 
perhaps the moral repngnaiiee which I’hito 
would feel for the shared impropriety and 
ribaldry which such jesting eon Id easily 
invite’. With due deference to (lie learned 
IVof, wt can reply with full confidence 
that the arguments in support of the Plato¬ 
nic pre.scription do wear a frozen look. 
.'Sympathy and sweet words, may half sofien 
their roughness and may make them 
afl’ectionate and serviceable. And the 
relation between the master and the slave 
might stand on cordiality sad nmtnal under¬ 
standing resulting in the good of society. 
Both Plato and Platouists have woefully 
forgotten this point while advancing their 
arguments. 

Our contention is further solidified and 

cemented by a dialogue in the /’w/.v/V'.may 

no one use the whip to the mules ? 

Yes, he said, the muleteer (ihc slave). 

They esteem a slave of more value than 
you who are their son. They entrust their 
property to him rather than to you.'^ 

“Then you have a master ? 

Yes, my tutor there he is. 

And is he a slave ? 

To be sure, he is our slave.’' 

•‘Why do they keep yon all day long iu 

subjection to another ? 

*•* ••• ••• 

“Why”, he said, “Socrates, the reason is that 
I am not of age.” But Socrates expressed 


grave doubts as to the reality of the reason. 
Then the boy said (the reason is that) I 
understand the one and not the other*. 

(Ltfsis 208-209). 

7’lus dialogue, inter alia, gives us the 
picture as to the role of the slave in the 
family of (he freeman. He was in charge of 
the ma&ter's property, he also was in charge 
of Ins owner’s children. The slave, then, we 
can .safely conclude, became a part and parcel 
of the family. 'Thus the .slave was the decisive 
factor in moulding the m.-inners of future 
citizens of Greece. And if under those 
circumstance.s, the slave was treated harshly 
without any touch of atfection and friend¬ 
ship, he could turn from a friend to 
an enemy of his owner and could precipitate 
a crisis on the master’s family. 

Litorman'iagc between a slave and a 
freeman was absohUely forbidden by Plato 
in his ideal state. 'Po keep the superior stock 
off the rneties and the slaves, the Master took 
utmost precautions. That is why 17ato has 
discussed iu the early parts of the RepnhUr 
the problem of obtaining a pure breed of men 
who could rule the State and arrest any 
change. With a view to achieving this end 
Plato prescribed that if a free woman have 
intercourse with a male slave ; but ‘if a child 
be born either of a slave by her master or of 
his mistress by a slave this be proven the 
offspring of the woman and its father shall be 
sent away by the women who superintend 
marriage into another country, and the guar¬ 
dians of the law shall send away the offs¬ 
pring of the man and its mother' {Laws : 
IX 9SI). He further prescribed in the 
Lavs that a child born of a slave and one 
free parent inherits the status of the slave 
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parent’. {Imws 030D). This unmanly 
attitude of Plato is unparalleled in the whole 
ra^ige of ancient slave legislation. Neither 
in Egypt and Habyhuiia, nor in India 
the parallel of this law can bn found. 
At Athens the child of a freeman and an 
nnfree woman could receive freedom. Plato 
sne<*itd at it. These (|Uotations finger 
out another impoJtant side of Plato's 
socioly, it implies that in cotison.ancc 
with (he prevalent and widely accepted 
Grech iiistitulio?! of (loncubinage I’lato 
implicitly accepted this hat( d institution and 
free iutercoursc between a freeman and a 
slave. 

Greek ethics .and Greek Code of conduct 
did not condemn it. No where we see in 
Plato any adverse remark on illegal sexual 
councxit)!! between a man and his .slave. 
Thus the slaves were merely rngirdcd as 
objects of self-indnlgonce This further 
implies that the slaves in the Piatonie 
city might either be baseborn or thoi aigh- 
bred. d'he slave was nothing but a living 
in-stniment without heredity and without a 
name. 

We find casual refcrcaee in Platonic text*; 
to house born slaves. From the well-estab¬ 
lished testimony of the Ilnid and the (hh/ssfn 
we learn that the prisoners of war were 
retained as slaves, and prisoners of war were 
often slain and only women and children were 
carried off. But in f^latonic time the sources 
of slavery were two : prisoners of war ; 
and slaves by purchase. In addition to these 
there was another class of slaves who are 
acquired neither by purchase nor bj’ war,— 
in case a female slave have intercourse with a 
male slave.the offspring shall always be¬ 

long *0 the master of the female slave’ {Laivs 


XI). Thus the children born of the female 
slaves would automatically be owned or 
possessed by the original owner. But Plato 
did not, differentiate between a purchased 
.slave and a house-born slave. Here we 
discover a fni\damcntal difference between 
Platonic and the a ancient Eastern outlook 
on slavery. In the Fast the house-born 
slave was generally regarded as a raembor of 
tlie family and their lot mnst have been better 
than that of the purclnt.-cd slaves. (mex- 
DKcsoiiN : op. cit) 

In the Lufr-. ( 7llOd ), there is a reference 
to sl.avc doctors. We can IcartJ from this 
passage that the slaves would be 
properly treated in sieknes-s. But what 
is of importance here is that the Slave 
doctor reliev’es the master of the 
homm of Ills invalid slaves. But the 
other doctor who is a freeman attends npon 
freemen.’' They would not bo loft to their 
fate like the slaves in the East, In Babylonia 
the unfortunate fellow* who could not per¬ 
form the duties assigned to them were aban- 
dt'ned It is told that David found a slave 
being abandoned by his master ^‘because three 
days ago he fell sick”. 

I'lato not only imposed ban on social 

relations,. e.specially matrimonial, between the 

.“lave and citizen, he also debarred the slave 

boys from obtaining higher education along 

with free boys. But Prof. 0. K. Morrow 

in his well-known book Plulo ftifd firefl' 

Sf'irrri/ refers to several passages in the 

which, he beiievcR, suggest that the 

slave boys and the children of citizens 
» - 

received education. In the An//' (.bl A-B) 
Plato only refers to (ho education of all 
children from three to six. But this does not 
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mean that free and slave children received 
education at schools. For his thesis Morrow 
mninij depends on a Platonic passage in the 
Latrs. ‘Children at that ago (.'1-6) have 
certain natural modes of amusement which 
they find ont for themselves when they meet. 
And all the children who are between the 
ages of three and six ought to meet at the 
temples of villages...’ (7!):! A-B), This s-jrely 
means that all free children between three to 
six, but this does not necessarily lead to the 
('urious conclusion of Morrow. A passage in 
the Lmrs (77810), and another passage in the 
Tnnocito (r)lE4) give us the proof that the 
slave is deficient in reason.” And when 
the purpose of Platonic education to make 
the citizen perfect asid reasonable and to rule 
and to obey (Ltura 618C-G43E) wc can safely 
assume that Plato never dreamt of education 
of the slave boys along with the freeborn 
children. In support of our argument we 
can revert to Prof. Levinson’s .arguments. 
In his own wwds, ‘his there intervenes a 
discussion of the training of both slave 
and free in jhoric dances-••even this 
docs not prove that the slave children 
were among the three to six year old men¬ 
tioned. And lastly it can not be the inten¬ 
tion of I’lato to train the slaves and the 
citizens simultaneously.” {Pktiu, Lan\^ of 
Slavery pp 43-46) 

Apart froD) this there was also some sort 
of moral connection between the slave and 
his master. ‘And he who in regard to the 
nature and actions of his slaves is undefiled 
by impiety and injustices, will best sow 
the seeds of virtue in them, and this may 
be truly said of every master and tyrant’ 
{Laws 77 7E). The master imparted moral 


education to the slave to tone up the moral 
standard of the “human cattle.’ This moral 
instruction of the master to the slave is not 
for the benefit of the slave alone. The ulti¬ 
mate benefit of the slave was not the aim of 
Plato. They were left to die unnamed, 
despised and degraded by the master. 

(1) Thus far we hirve seen that the slave 
.as a class was out-cast,—he could not 
have any relation with the master race. 
Inspite of all humiliating provisions Plato 
was very much active in keeping down the 
human sheep economically. He knew it 
well that the crushing burden of economic 
subjection is much more cfTcetive than 
social inferiority and humiliation. There¬ 
fore Pi.ito prescribed that freedraan would 
never be able to acquire more property than 
the free-man. And if this was violated he 
would be killed and his property would be 
confiscated. Thus socially and econo¬ 
mically the slave remained a subject class. 
{Lan->< 1)16 D E). 

(3) The organisation of the slaves, their 
social unity, their cohe.sion, their solidity 
all have been dissipated and nipped in the 
bud by Plato by introduction of the principle 
that the slaves must not be recruited from 
a particular class speaking the same language. 
This proves that the slaves were very much 
unhappy in the Platonic State. Plato strained 
the relationship between the slave and the 
citizen by denying the former all social bene¬ 
fits. Thus mistrust and hatred made their 
lives ‘solitary poor, nasty, brutish and stark, 
(Hobbes). From the high pedestal of lofty 
idealism Plato shamefully fails to feel that 
the slaves are after all men, they feel like 
free-men, they have the same feelings of 



sorrows aad sufferingst weal and woe, twists 
and tortures, jolts and jars and what is more 
{Gainful is that the heartless philosopher 
denied the slave his nationality and his 
membership of State. 

We may now turn to the next crucial 
problem of law, punishment and the slave. 
Jt is an unpleasant, unwelcome and un¬ 
lovely task. Here Plato marks a radical 
departure from the existing AlUr /nir. In 
formulating laws regarding .slavery Plato 
undoubtedly gave much freedom to the 
private citizen.s. In the Platonic St.atc the 
citizens were to enjoy a considerable amount 
of autonomy. This autonomous character of 
the citizen is amply widened by the fact that 
• ••'••If a slave in a lit of passion kills his 
master, the kindred of the deceased man may 
do with the murderer (provided only they 
do not spare his life; whatever they please, 
aad they will be pure, or if he kills a freeman, 
who i.s not his master, the owner shall give 
up the slave to the relatives of the deceased, 
and they shall be under an obligation to 
put him to death, but this may be done 
in any manner which they please {Ln//s i 
IX : SC8). Closely analogous to 

this is that, if a slave wounds a freeman, his 
punishment must not be determined by the 
dictates of laws but by the free will 
of the relatives of the wounded 
Tmk'si 870 A). This seems to be 

the most inhuman aspect of Platonic pres¬ 
criptions. In his urge for the unity of the 
state and the purity of the master race Plato 
with hatred towards the unarmed, 
uneducated human sheep’, (Popper: Open 
Society Vol. I Ch. IV) could not properly 
measure the severity of his laws. This 


attitude of Plato is in flagrant 
his concept of rule of Law. Holding !awf,-jp| 
high esteem Plato said, “Men should not 
subject to hiiman masters but to laws^^ 
{Lctfn- ; VII: 331). And again in (rorgtmi<>k 
•lliS, he enunciated the theory of the ’ sovere^.j^jl 
gnty of the law. 






The contrast may be more pro- 
nouiiccd if we cite here the mode of punish-^^^ 
meat of citizens in case of murder of slav^ if 
Here Plato prescribed, “He who kills his v^V| 
own .slave shall undergo a purification, but if 
ho kills the slave of another in anger, he 
>,ha11 pay twice the amount of the loss to his 
owner’ : IX, 8fiS A-B). But Platj^.;' 

here did not .specifically mention wh.Ht kin^.^ 
of ‘pm’ificatioii’ the freeman would have 
undergo. Here we sec that the master cool^f^, 
kill his slaves according to hi.s free will^^j 
A furtlu r example of the severity of PJato-t^S 
uic treatment of slaves is to be found in the ^ 
Lntis 88-’. The passage runs thus, “If a alav^'^^^ 
strike a free man, whether a stranger or a 

■ 

citizen, let any one who i.s present come to 
the rescue, and let the bystanders bind 
him and dcliv'cr him up to the injure^ •''f. 
person, and he (injured person) receiving him V- 
shall put him in chains and inflict on him »3 v(;;i 
many stripes as he pleases } but having punU.^-j 
shed him he must surrender him to his maste? 

' ^ iVs' 4 

according to law and not deprive himofhia i|| 
property •••Let the law be as follows : the slave 
who strike.s a freeman, not at the command oP(' i'l 
the m.agistrate, his owner shall receive 
bound from the man whom he has striken, . | 
and nottrelease him until the slave has parsQ* >; 
aded the man whom he has striken that 
ought to be released. And let there be same 
law about women in relation to women and 



| i^jr»iag this i^latouic law Mr. Morrow 
exaggerates wiu-n he s iy.s that this 
treatment ot tlic sJavtja is itnprece- 
in the classical worio’. h'or in the I'lir 
ffe see tlnit the Uibh- provcrilHS in 
i terois tiif iii.tlts'oafinont nt a llchrcw 
by his n.;ist< r for ho i-. ‘mo'ioy.' Jtnt 
he slave tlif's a- a i csiilt of lu'a^ v 
; the rnA'.for boi-onn-. {inni'-habio h'. 
the land (/'.'< o(/,/s ; LMHut tli ^ 
aaaiiJ*^ : was the 'lavo iiolph-.-'S at the 
of the ab'^oliito ino.-stor W liiit would 
when ill*' liavc killed hi>. nia It v <.<iiiv 
lefencc Plato did not f^ivo aiwwors 
; questions. It to us that Platv^ 

to the d«'-o'sion of tlo' onUglittun'd 
would not tuqiistiy or iii.i!ioi'M'.-.!y 
t the slaves. lint in tlo* Piatouio 

lere the citiz-Ti was iiioro l■J^n>at.'■d vho 
es were e\pootod (o be treated pro- 
Here piinoiples lyf helitiess aud of 
step in as morally limitiug factor:; c-ii 
pi^ee will nf the citi/eu. And from -a 
ruadinf' of TiK. IX .--ee of tie- 
pfjf we C.an conc lude with disa'aniiio eautioii 
Piihe killing of a slave amoiiut to reli- 
pollution. Kjsuii this one is consirai- 
Pto contend that the slave in the Platonic- 
rooujoyed a higher .status than the cattle?. 
mftfiO when a cattle is l.illed there arise 
|||iEieation of religious pollution, 'riiere is 
|i^^r protection, rather negative protcc- 
of the slave. We have earlier s.iid that 
p,.;$Inve was regarded as a piece of troiiblc,- 
property. And as a piece of property, 
a man, the slave was protected from 
he (the citizen) kills the slave of 


shall bear the master of the dead matt hatli^’- 
lt*.‘»s from Io.s,s or .shall pay a penalty of,! 
twice the value oF the dead man**,*? ,! 

1 .X So-u ), Hut as a matt 
with froe and indcpcmdiuit will, he had 
m'illier any right to icinody the wrong nor he 
could sc'-L I’ciacJv in any court of law. He 
had no riglit bc('au‘-c ho was not a citizen. 
h'rom this ncgfdivo pio(f'ctu»n c.xtcaded by 
Plain tu llic .'lave wc- can uoi a-'Uiue that the 
j)!ulvC-oj>lu r iool' cd afiertho interest of the 
'lave a( I 'asl p.o'tiaiiy, (a this ditrkncs.s the 
the siiv.r lining of f.his iiogativo (uotcction 
spring.-, fe--!'i his co!i~( iousiie&ri of the luirniouy 
of (In' .'tatc. it I.s not in ihc* i/ilcre.st of tlie 
.'lave but in that of the cili/ou that Plato ■ 
i'-ud down this tvjsc of proscri[)lion. In the 
ab-enoe sucii a ruio disiuptinn may .step in 
c! d shako liie 't-it-' (o its vc'ry foundation. 

If (he coiur.iry was trtu', Plato, ajiart from 
roligioii-i ami iiu'.ra! prescriptions, could ruahe 
provision iii the [.O'itive l.uv of the .state for 
tlio prolretion of the slave. 'I’o impose moral 
rest lid iuDs on the i;nfe(t.''red will of the 
citi/cn is far from s.iJ.isfactor\. This seems 
1 . 1 ) Us, to he a cmivcnieut c<>v-er on the part 
of Pl’itu to ctiiicoal crimes aguin.st humanity. 
'I'Sic cause of (tiis, Platonic attitude is crystal 
ol.-ar to us. It i.s an <>l!dca] principle of 
Plalo that the younger must not kill the 
elder even in self-defence. If this is allowed,- 
the interests of the state will .sullcr grievous-,- 
ly. And that i.s i.s why in f^riio ( i)0E-5lC ) .> 
Socrates urges that a slave has no right to. 
Idll his nia.stcr or a citizen against the stttttt.-V 
even in seif defence. 'Would you have any 
right to .strike or revile or do any other 
to your father, your master, if you had 


bobftttsd yoo hav 6 beoa struck or reviled fey 
them or receive some other evils at his hands'. 
And Plato as a faithful pupil has accepted 
this Socratic principle. 

But the exception to this principle is also 
to be found in Plato. We arc to remember 
that Plato intended to create a state, ideal in 
all respects. And as a logical consetjuencc 
he secrificed everything at the altar of the 
State. This assertion is corroborated by the 
Socratic injunction in Crito (51. C). There¬ 
fore in the interest of the State the master 
must be severely punished if it is proven 
that the ho has killed the slave only to con¬ 
ceal crimes and to evade punishment. 

In Athens in the olden times the slave 
possessed the right to give information to the 
public authority of grave offences on the 
part of any citizen. Fn Platonic texts we 
come across frequent references to informa¬ 
tion by slave.s. This is evident from the 
prescriptioii‘.**-**--'And if a slave inform he 
shall receive freedom (f.an-s ‘IIjII E). This 
means that Plato attaches great importance to 
this function either of a slave or of a free¬ 
man. (For details see Bonner : iU'idrticp 
■in AUiniinn Courts). But that freedom was 
enjoyed by the shave not in his private capa¬ 
city, but for this quasi-public function. As 
informer, the slave became an agent of the 
state. JFere Plato remarkably departed from 
the prevailing Athenian practice. It was not 
to the custom iii Athena to torture the slave 
informer. But he was put to troubles if he 
denied any knowledge of the fact or supp¬ 
ressed something in the interest of the 
master. There is a notable passage in 
Antiphon’s speech about the murder of 
Herodes in which the conduct of a slave and 
8 


of u freemftn under the same Hbrture are 
beautifully contrasted. In another place the 
contrast seems to be more glaring. The free! 
man is ‘coerced’ by ‘oaths’ and ‘solemn pl*i 
dgea’ but the slave by torture by which they 
are compelled to speak the truth, even though 
they must die for it afterwards.’ This type: 
of inhuman torture of slaves has not been 
prescribed by Plato. This is the only case 
where Plato is more humane thau the 
Athenian law givers (Mahaffy Social Life 
in (Ireetp : 240-‘44) 

It was the sob; aim of Plato to make the 
state safe for citi/ens, arresting all social 
change and thereby prevent deterioration and 
and to ward off ‘revolutionary dreams and 
.sensational changes.’ That is why on the 
other hand he imposes severe restrictions on 
the .slaves and instructed his citi/ens in the 
/.rtic.s (77TE) to do more justice to the sluve, 
only to wear out the smouldering discontent 
and disaffection in them. Our assertion is. 
further corroborated by the fact tliat Plato 
in the l.air> (777 A-B) seemed to be in favour 
of recruiting slaves of different nationali¬ 
ties and languages. Across the centuries 
we are now in position to judge the merit of 
these principles. (Ireat men make great 
blunders. This is true of Plato also. He 
failed in his purpose miserably like a tree 
without roots and a castle without foundation. 

He could not see that ‘more justice' {[mu's) 
could not wither away the inborn and eternal 
yearnings of human beings to be free. In his 
own eyes the slave is a human being—a man 
with aspirations, dreams and ideas. And 
therefore the shackles of slavery, to borrow a 
Nietzschean phrase, ‘cut the sharpe.st welts 
on Ids flesh every moment. And this smoul¬ 
dering discontent was fanned into a devouring 




flame^ volcanio ia Tolume and violence and 
the whole of Hellenic society was shaken to 
its very foundation. 

We should now pass on to the absorbing 
topic of emancipation of slaves. Plato was 
generally not in favour emancipation of 
slaves. Both in Attic law and in Plato there 
are provisions for the emancipation of slaves, 
(vin Plato^ the following provisions can be 
I noted : (1) When anyone neglects his par¬ 
ents and in this case if the slaves informs 
the Magistrate, he shall receive freedom. 
Therefore when the slave acts as an informer 
he is dnclared free by the State (Latvs 9144.) 
Secori lly, (2) ‘If anyone takes away him who 
Is being carried off as a slave intending to 
liberate him*”'* (Laws : 915) and (3) thirdly, 
'if a slave comes to the rescue' of the man 
who is being beaten by his son shall receive 
freedom (Laws : JX, 881). The simple impli¬ 
cation is this that a freeman can liberate a 
slave other than his own. And 
thirdly, the owner of the slave 
could emancipate a slave if the master was 
satisfied ns to his services. But when a slave 
received freedom he could have no indepen¬ 
dent status of bis own. He ‘must have 
intimate' connexion with his former master. 
The freedom must satisfy the following 
conditions i (1) He must pay respect or 
sufficient respect to him who freed him. 

(2) The freedman must go three times in 
the month to the person who freed him. 

(3) He must offer to do whatever he 
ought, so far as he can. 

(4) He shall agree to make such a marr* 
iage as his former master approves. (5) He 
shall not be permitted to have more property 
than he who gave him liberty and what more 
he has shall belong to bis master. 


(6) Lastly, the freedom shall not remain 
in the State more than twenty years but like 
other foreigners shall go away, taking his 
entire property with him (Laws : 915). If 
any freedman violates any of these above 
conditions, any freeman may carry him away 
and enslave him. 

The differences between the Attic and the 
Platonic law regarding emancipation are the 
following: (1) There was no distinction 
between a freedman and a freeman in Athe¬ 
nian law but in Plato the free and the freed 
did not stand on the same footing as a social 
class the freed occupied a lower position than 
that of the citiKen. He could not possess all 
the rights (cfvil and political) like the free¬ 
born. To keep unalloyed the racial purity 
Plato prescribed that ultimately only the 
citizens L e. the freemen and not the freedman 
would remain in the city. This was contrary 
to the then Athenian principle. 

Next we proceed to look into the rules of 
slave emancipation in the Near £)aat in the 
olden times to draw a comparison between 
the Attic, Platonic and the near eastern 
systems : (1) a slave concubine who gave birth 
to children was freed after the death of her 
master ; 

(2) a native born slave who had been 
sold to a foreign country was freed by the 
State upon bis return to Babylonia ; 

(3) and any slave could be freed by 
purchase. These emancipation rules simply 
indicated the fact that the Babylonian lands 
were more lenient than the Greek. In Plato¬ 
nic law it was very difficult for a slave to 
receive emancipation. In Attic law emanci¬ 
pation was also very difficult. But the 
difference among the three types of laws is 
this that in Babylonia after emancipation 
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th« slave ooald become a man, a human 
being ; this was also the case with the Attic 
law but in Platonic law a slave might become 
a freed—man but not a freeman. Therefore 
after emancipation the distinction between 
the free and freed disappeared but Plato was 
not in favour of obliterating the demarcating 
line between the free and the freed. In this 
connection the Platonic and the Indian 
systems deserve comparison. The Indian 
freedman was completely absorbed in the 
society, where he might find relatives and 
friends. ^‘We should also overlook the fact”, 
says Mr. Chauana, ‘‘that in India the 
ascetic^’s goal has been for tjuite sometime, a 
good protection to many and this is con¬ 
firmed, in a negative way, by the prohibition 
made by the Buddha against ordinary run 
away slaves^ ( Slavery in Anvienl India ; Ch. 
VJI). The principle of juft gentium of 
Rome and the Platonic Principle of racial 
superiority kept the slave perpetually a 
stranger without name or fame, relation or 
friends . 

To appreciate properly the tenor and 
temper and spirit cf Platonic law of slavery 
the contrast between the Platonic law and 
that of Attica must further be prolonged. 
Plato gave his citizens autonomy which 
might result in dangerous cosequences. 
Plato placed above the positive law the rules 
of morality and righteousness. But Attica 
upheld law above all and forbade her citi¬ 
zens to maltreat the slaves without juridical 
sanction. We even see in Plato that the 
citizens could murder the slaves *, but Attic 
law forbade (he patting of a slave to death 
without legal sanctions. In case of : violation 
of this rale proceedings could be drawn 


'it 

against the master. It was thought by 
renowned Greek orators that not out of love : 
for the slaves but for the sake of democracy ' 
these rules were enunciated. To illnstratc, 
Aeschines said of the law of slavery in; 
Athens—that, ‘Perhaps some one mi^t 
wonder at first hearing, why this word ‘Slave* 
was included in the law dealing with outrage. 
But if you will ponder the matter, men of 
Athens, you will discover that this is the 
crowning feature of the law. For the 
frame of this law was not seriously concerned 
about the welfare of slave . it was oat of a 
desire to accustom yon to abstain absolutely 
from the violation of the bodies of free 
persons that he enacted the provision that 
not even slaves should be so abased. In 
short, it was his conviction that in a demo*’ 
cratic atate whoever commits an outrage 
upon anyone whatever—such a man is not 
fit t<* be a fellow citizen”. ( Aeschines; 
Againsi Timarehus ). l<'or ‘the legislator 
thought he ought to look not at the rank of 
the sufferer but of the nature of the act” 
(Demosthenes XXI). Whatever the temper 
and spirit of the law this is an admirable 
example of hnmanity to slaves and a fine 
expression of the democratic spirit of 
Athenians. There is complete absence -f this 
type of law and humanitarian spirit in Plato¬ 
nic prescriptions. New the authentic proof 
of this humanism of Athenian law is borne 
out by the custom that under Attic law oIhvas 
had the right of asylum from a menaeintr and 
and monstrous master. But euriou^iy 
enough there is no provision for snch 
asylum nn Plato. In the Laws he seom- 
fnlly said that slaves would find thenmelves 
better in democracies than elsewhere. A ad 
when Plato is essentially anti-demooratio 
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what more cau we expect from him f In 
another place in the lirp/ihlic (57S) he 
opined that the freeman was always afraid of 
tlie slave, 'he will be in utmost fear and he 
would flatter diverse of his slaves, and make 
promises to them of freedom*'"-“he will have 
to cajole his own servants-"‘the Suffering 
of injustice is not the part of a man but of a 
slave who indeed had better die than live.” 
(Gorgiaa: 84.‘] ). Athenians treated 

the slaves with a marked degree of sympathy 
and leniency (see Zimmern : dmlc ('omifwu- 
ive*(ih). Thus Pasio the freedman and a 
citiiteu of Athens chose Pharmo to be his 
business successor and directed him to marry 
his widow. (Demosthenes : Orations). That 
in Athens the gulf between the free and 
unfree was so narrow that the old oligarch 
told us that in Athens the citi/.en8 and slaves 
were indistinguishable. And this high status 
of the slave was the root cause so maintained 
Xenaphon, in his Constitution of Athens, of 
all tumults and troubles, social and political. 
But Plato as a reformer, out of his indomi- 
table zeal for reform, widened the gulf bet¬ 
ween the free and unfree into a ravine. Thus 
the bridge between the .slave and the master 
had been destroyed by l*lato mercilessly. And 
that is why he neither accepted the Athenian 
nor the Spartan practices but took refuge 
from the hard fact of reality into the dream 
land of I Utopia where rest is virtue and 
change is sacrilegious. But when everything 
has been said one thing remains that Plato 
at heart did not give his whole hearted 
support to brutal treatment to slaves. In 
favour of Plato it can be safely said that 
he appealed emotionally to the good sense of 
bis citizen, A genuine and uofeignod rever¬ 


ence for justice and hatred of injustice show 
themselves best in dealing with persons 
toward whom it is easy to be unjust (Laws 
VI 777D). The notion of reorganisation of 
society dried up the well springs of his joy- 
fulness and humane qualities. He became 
disillusioned and bitterly he clung more and 
more to his belief in discipline and-punish¬ 
ment. He had none of the high confidence 
of the Periclean age either in himself or in 
mankind (Bowra : Hishirij of Oreah Litnar 
tnre pp 187-90). 

Now we propose to enter into the perp¬ 
lexing problem of the role of the slave iu 
Plato’s state. This aspect of Platonic law of 
slavery did not receive due consideration at 
the hands of political analysts. This problem 
is of special importance to all of us across 
the countries, who have been brought up 
under democratic traditions and the idea of 
of equality. From another point of view i.e. 
in the context of Greek democracy Plato’s 
law of slavery marks a radical departure from 
the traditional past. 

In Platonic vision the state existed for the 
sake of the good life in which neither slaves 
nor beasts could have a share. According to 
Plato only the statesmen were fit to role. 
‘Statesmanship is knowledge.’ The only good 
form of government, is where the ruler 
possesses knowledge (Statesman 393C) and 
conversely the only state is what possesses 
such rules. 'A state, in other words, can not be 
political society unless it ..coheres as a unity 
through the co ordinating power of statesman¬ 
ship based on knowledge. Such knowledge 
can be attained only by one, or at most a very 
few. The multitude cannot acquire politioid 
ecieqce (293B) and the only true state*ueil 
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are the elect few possess that science. The 
art of statesmanship is the highest type of 
science, the knowledge of the statesman is 
kingly. That is in essence the art of ruling 
can be attained only by the few to have the 
capacity to actjuire knowledge. Therefore, 
the slaves are autoinatically debarred from any 
share in the government because they do not 
possess *Jorn but lo(]os. i.e. they have not know¬ 
ledge but only opinion. This knowledge or 
dora is the monopoly, so says Plato, of the 
select few, the ruling elite. Political science 
is not for everybody. 'Only picked souls, 
souls consumed with the desire for knowledge 
and understanding, .are capable of acquiring 
scientific knowledge’ (Koyre’ : Dincoir.riiin 
]*lat<> : P. SO). In the Sintesman Plato has 
clarified the point “Htranger ; do you think 
that the multitude in a state can attain poli¬ 
tical science ? Socrates ; Impossible. The 
science of goverumont can only be attained 
by a very few {Sintestnitn 2})2 1), 203 Aj. 

The slave according to I’lato, possesses 
only belief and no reason. Therefore he can 
be persuaded. The mind which can be 
persuaded is that of a slave. He never sugg¬ 
ests that the slave has no brilliance. But he 
has no knowledge but only opinion and 
therefore can not have any contact with the 
immutable Forms which can only be known 
by the rulers. As the ruler has knowledge, 
he has also the power of reasoning*••the very 
faculty which is the instrument of judgment 

is not possessed .but only by 

the philosopher. 

What faculty ? 

Reason with whom.the decision ought 

to rest 
Yes 


And reasoning is peculiarly his' 1 
instrument ? . /I 

Certainly” (Republic 582 C- -D). J 

This chain of arguments reaffirms onri .y| 
assertion that 'reasoning* is the essence of the. :5| 
philosopher, the ruler and therefore the ulti-: 
mate decision as to the state will rest with 
the ruler. Further, as the ruler has kaow" 
ledge, so he has wisdom because "wisdom is j 
only utilization of knowlcge” { ('harmidsi , | 
174). Wisdom is the essence of virtue'^ 5 
( 077 ) and as the ruler has virtue^ . j 

he has the power of ruling, for ‘virtue is the 
power of governing mankind’ ( Memo t 73) , 
The ruler ultimately then has the soul be- 
cause he has wisdom and reason and these ;i 
two faculties’’( Philcims ; 30 ). And if the ‘ 
ruler possess soul, then as a logical corollary ■ 
the slave has no soul. 

It is the cherished ideal of Plato that the 
aim of the ruler must bo the good of the 
governed. If the aim of the ruler is for the 
betterment of a part of the Htale. Such 
state is not a State in the true sense of the 
term. But the ruler will rule the state if he 
knows the form of the good. The rulers will 
rule not for their own sake but for the sake 
of the governed. Tliey will regard this poli¬ 
tical service as a necessity, not a privilege. 

For this is.the only condition of good 

government that the rulers should not eeek 
office for private gain but should condes¬ 
cend to it from a higher and preferable life ol 
their own’ ( Hep : .520 A ; Laivs 941B ; 52®C j 
r>17D ; 484C ; 540A j 500Di Shorey ; What 
Plato mid ). But for this ruler will not seek 
the opinion of the governed, because they do 
not know their own good. Now autemati- 
cally the que.stion arises—what is ‘good’ ? To 
this, the Platonic answer is that 'I'he Forms 
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at Ideas, are aot only anchangiag, indestruc¬ 
tible, and incorruptible, but also perfect, true, 
real or good” *, in fact 'good’ is every thing 
that preserves and benefits- -(Be/J. X: 608E). 

An idea of equality is hidden in the con¬ 
cept of contract. But the slave and the 

citizen can not stand on the same footing and 
therefore they can not demand equality. Plato 
emphatically remarks 'equality for equal, in¬ 
equality for unequal’. The citizen and the 

slave can not be friends and if this principle 
is introduced the city will be filled with sedi¬ 
tions ( Laii's, 757 ). 

And-"that slaves should'be ruled and 
their masters rule *? Of course --the stronger 
shall rule and the weaker be ruled ? That is 
a rule not to be disobeyed.’ {Lairs 690B.) 

In Gorgias, Plato is more expressive than 
in the RepuhHc and the Lairs. There he 
said.and that justice consists in the supe¬ 

rior ruling over and having more than the 
inferior ( dorgias ; 690B. ) 

These are very strong words. In the 
whole range of Greek political thought we 
have never come across such a thinker hostile 
to the individual. '^Fhe slave in the Platonic 
state must accept the rule. He will have no 
right of self-determination. He is a pawn in 
the hands of the absolute ruler. It is curious 
to think that the slave docs not know his own 
interests, others out of love for humanity will 
do good to him. 

This inhuman attitude is in striking con¬ 
trast with the need of the liberal minded 

Protagoras that 'all men have a sense of 
reverence and justice that they all share in 
the political art. This shows that Plato has 
renounced the claim of the sensible world and 

found reality in the universal objects of know¬ 
ledge. ( Bowra : HviioTj of Greek Literature 
Pp 182-83 ). 


Prof. Rankin in so wrong when he says 
• ••'we have no reason to exclude altogether 
the possibility that prosperous members of 
the third grade could possess slaves^ ( Plato 
and the Individual p. 91 ). 

There are many Platonists who out of 

their emotional zeal for idealising Plato try 
to rationalise this unwholesome attitude of 

master towards the slaves. Of them. Dr. 

Bosanquet deserves special mention. In his 
‘Companion to Plato’s liepuhfie,’ Bosanquet 

opines that the ruler will express the real will 
of the ruled. But this logic of Dr. Bosanquet 

is untenable to-day. We can not accept the 

theory that that ruler preferably represents 
the ruled. This seems to us to be an idealis¬ 
tic hallucination, a rhapsodical utterance of a 
metaphysical dreamer (Hobhouee : Metaphysi¬ 
cal Theory of the State). And therefore we 
are forced to agree with Prof. W. L. Newman 

that here Plato speaks of slavery unmis¬ 
takably and as a great pupil of the great 

master Aristotle derived his theory of natural 
slavery that some men are destined to be 
slaves of others. (Newman ; Politics of Aris¬ 
totle : TnirodHctorg volume : pp 109-10 ). 
Plato had in view the stability of the state 

and to make bis state safe for stability he was 
very anxious. 

He neatly clarified the position of the 
slave in his state in the following way: 

the rule of the master over his slaves is equal 
to the rule of the statesman over the subject. 

This has been more beautifully expressed by 
Aristotle in the Poiiiit s ; ‘They believe that 

the management of a house-hold, the control 

of slaves, the authority of the statesman, and 
the rule of the monarch are all the same' 

(1253 bg 4 ; Barker’s translation). Plato u|m 8 
the same theory to support the principle of 
political authority and the right of ^e master 
to rule over the slaves. 




LANGUAGE AND NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

1-roI. N. SANTIIANAM 


Commanicatiou is an art o£ sharing ideas 
for which language is but a tool. Fortunately 
or otherwise, we have more than fourteen 
tongues spoken in various parts of our 
country, each one claiming to possess an 
abundant literary background and spiritual 
tradition. As a Nation, it is of course, a 
matter of pride to own a mass of literary 
wealth, but in mundane matters, where it 
comes to a question of gaining knowledge on 
scientific and technological subjects, so as to 
keep pace with the rapid progress of the 
world, an ugly dispute has arisen over the 
choice of the regional language on English as 
medium of instruction for higher education. 

The one strong objection to the continu¬ 
ance of English is that it is a foreign langu¬ 
age. It may be interesting to note in this 
connection how our poet Laureate, Tagore, 
was awarded the Nobel Prisse for literature. 
The panel which made the selection for the 
award, constituted of men who knew nothing 
about the language in which almost all his 
works were written- All that the judges had 
before them, was a thin volume in which the 
poat had rendered into English, a few of his 
original poems in Bengali. The spirit and 
soul of poetry were to be found in the mar¬ 
vellously musical and rythmical lines, which 
revealed a hitherto undisclosed subtlety of 
fascination. Even so, the judges could have 
scarcely realised that in going so far East as 
India, they were conferring a groat honour 
upon the Nobel Prize itself. This only drives 
home the point that our revered poet, who has 


given us the National Anthem, was introduced 
to the West only through the medium of 
English. 

Again Swami Vivekananda, in his boy¬ 
hood days had a contempt for English, but on 
being impressed by his teachers of its inter¬ 
national importance, mastered that language 
with an unparalleled devotion, which carried 
him to Himalayan heights of fame. But for 
his oratory and perfect command over English, 
Hinduism might nut have made so great an 
impact on the western mind, as to result iu 
in the erection of centres of Ramakrishua 
Mission even in highly civilised and fashion¬ 
able cities of America. 

It will be sheer folly if not arrogance, to 
call ourselves more patriotic than such 
blessed souls. There is not even an iota of 
logic to associate this language with a foreign 
taint. Under a fal.se cloak of patriotism, 
and seized by a craze for regional language, 
we have verily forgotten the innumerable 
objects and customs, foreign iu every sense 
of word and dead, that have become a part 
and parcel of our life. In sports, are we not 
witnessing an over-enthusiasm for cricket, 
which is completely a foreign game ? Maxi¬ 
mum time is allowed for the relay of running 
commenteries of this game through A.I.R. 
which is the spokesman of the Government. 
We have imitated the West in the matter of 
dress, manners and behaviour. We like their 
games. We have copied their techniques of 
administration out and out. But for the 



inimnierilble life*savi&g drugs from the West, 
the death rate iu India will create a record ! 
Special medicines had to be flown from 
London recently, to revive the health of Dr. 
Lohia, and no prestige is lost in such actions. 
However, Despite all these fact wo want to 
do away with English, and still shout from 
roof-tops to achieve wonderful progress on 
the International level ! 

To-day a stage has come when a language 
has to be studied not for the sake of its 
literature alone, but for its practical uses too. 
If tlie substance of knowledge contained in 
English books should be the motive power 



behind our attenfcKon to it, we have ho alteif- 
native except to adopt it in all spheres with¬ 
out fear or favour. English is certainly the gate¬ 
way of all modern knowledge and progress, 
whereas the other languages cannot even be 
compared to windows. To-day it is not the 
language of auy single Nation or any Imperial 
Power. It is a rare gift thrust on this coun¬ 
try by the strange ways of destiny. It will 
be most cruel self-mutilation if not suicide to 
deny such an advantage. We should never 
forget that it was only a very small percen¬ 
tage of English-knowing Indians, who paved 
the way for the Freedom of this Country. 









THE CHANGING ROLE OF THE GOVERNOR 

BHARAT BlirSHAX GUPTA 


The disaiissal of the West Beugal Miiiia 
try by the Governor has sparked ott a contro¬ 
versy regarding the fuctions of the onico of 
the Governor. The t\>asitutioi» envisages 
some discretionarv powers in the hands of the 
Governor. Is he expected to nse tliem in his 
discretion i.s th'* C.r'.ix ot the problem. I he 
background ol th'* Constitution is perhaps 
against it. I'hc original intention of the 
CoustitutioH—makers was to have an elected 
Governor but the position was reversed a 
little later and a provision was ntade for an 
appointed Governor. Late Pandit N< hru 
considered it n(!eea.s.iry in the i 'clcxt oi 
"preserving unity, the stability and securitv 
of India.” ('onseijiicutly. the t'onstltulion .is 
it emerged j>rovided for tiie appointment of 
the Governor -‘by the President by warrant 
under his hand and seal.” This clearly makes 
tlio Governor an appointee of the President 
and not an cHective head of liu' Jstalc. 

Article 1(53 (1) provides that the Governor 
shall be aided and advised by “a Council of 
Ministers with the Chiel Miuistors at the 
; head” in the ex(‘rcise of his functions, except 
y in BO far as he is “reijuired to e.xercise his 
^functions or any of them m his discretion. 

>. It is thus clear that the Governor has a dual 
, roln. lu one field which is likely to be wider 
he is expected to be advised by the council, 
ytjte phraseology bears a close resemblance to 
74 (1) which explains the mutual rela- 
between the President and the Union 
. Sltftisters. The working of the 


('onstitiition both at the Centre and the 
hitherto ha.s made the President aad’ 
Governor Constitutional lieads. Any 
construction of articles 74 (1) and 
would be full of dangerous potentialities, 

'I’lie Constitutiou, however, enviflages:)^ 
of (ilscrclioriiU’V powers by the Gover^ 
under artule lii3 (1). 'I’his i.s likely to, ^ 
u iiaiTOv/cr licld. 1 hfi ( oustitution is V< 
clear that in this field the "decision of J 
Governor in his discretion shall bo final.’' 
this respect no appeal or review is poB»i| 
under the Constitution. The President 
"make such provision as he thinks fit for i 
discharge of the functions of the Oovernor=i^^ 
■a State” through article IfiO. StrBng*| 
ciiougi!, our lengthy t'onstitutiou faiU,,^^^ 
provide detaii.s of the discretionary powert '* 
the Governor. Article lf>3 (2) clearly pIS 
eludes reference of Governor’s decisions 
any other authority and reference to SopW 
Court under iirticle 143 is, therefore, cl®i 
inadmissible. 

lu the present case in West Bengal 
issues have come to the foic. hirst, is 
Governor competent to call a session of tlH 
State legislature iu his discretion ? &ec6a|^ 
can he dismi.ss the State Ministry in h^ 
discretion 

In respect of the first issue, article 
(i) is applicable. The power to summon 
House at such time and place is vested/i^ 
the Governor uneqaivoaally. The only rw^ 
trietion is that "six months shall not int|?iN 





vone betweea its last sitting in one session 
:and the date appointed for its sitting in the 
next session." In the present case the six- 
month interval between one session of the 
State legislature and the other had not 
int< veiled. 'J'he Uovernor was, t'ii?refc>re, 
COmfietenf to advise the tlieu Chief Minister 
to call the House but could not force him to 
do so. Th<3 fact that the Governor asked the 
then Cnief Minister to agree to summon the 
session thrice which the chief Minister dec¬ 
lined to do is immaterial. So Jong as the 
six-mouth interval has not intervened tho 
Governor is not tinpowerfd to enforce his 
will again.st that of the Ciiicf Minister. In a 
clash of personalities between the fJorernor 
and the. Chief ihnisier it is alimi/s foi the 
Oovertwr to yield. 

I'ho second issue is whether the Gover¬ 
nor can distnifas a State Ministry. Article 
164 (1) is clear on this point. It says “the 
Ministers shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the Governor." The Governor, therefore, 
can dismiss the State Ministry but only if 
the Council of Ministers cease to be “roUee- 
tively responsible to the Legislalioe Assembly 
of the State." Article 164 clearly deli¬ 

mits the power of dismissal of the Gover¬ 
nor. It is a formal power conditioned to 
the Ministry ceasing to enjoy the confidence 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State. 
Were it a real power the President, on an 
analogy, v'uuld be eyaally competent to dis¬ 
miss the Coun' il of Ministers at the Centre 
tinder article to (2) as it holds office during 
the pleasure of the President. Reverting to 
the position of the Governor vis^a-vis the 
Council of Ministers it is pertinent to add 
that the Governor in case of doubt is free to 
call a session of the State legislature to deter¬ 


mine whether the State Ministry enjoys the 
confidence of the legislature. This was also 
the consensus reached at the Governor's, 
conference recently at New Delhi. In the 
present West Bengal case the gap between 
the stand of the Governor aad the Council 
of Mini.sters wa.s in respect of the date for 
the summoning of the legislature. Tho 
Governor urged that the FIou-jC should meet 
on 30 November and the Council of Ministers 
wished to meet on 18 December. Since the 
gap was nominal it woukl have been desirable 
for tho Goveriior to wait. The Council had 
to face practical dvilicnlties. It had to 
settle legislative Fiusine-^s in consultation with 
the fiPiider of the Opposition. By actually 
euforciiig his views on the hiatc Mi'jistry at 
the point of dismisnal tim tiovei’iior has 
opened himself to the charge that he is an 
actual ruler rather than a coiistitntiona! head. 
One also cannot iielp feeling that the 
unchristian haste in calling the House has 
been prompted by the desire to reward the 
latest defection in West Bengal. 

Indeed the claim goes further. It is 
claimed that the Governor can dismiss any 
Ministry even if it enjoys the confidence of 
the Legislative Assembly of the fState. This 
actually happened in Kerala in 1959 and 
Haryana last week. This claim cannot be sus¬ 
tained. I’here is no such precedent in the 
long parliamentary history of Great Britain. 
One such precedent is quoted from troubled 
Nigeria. It is, perhaps, questionable 
whether parliamentary democracy can be 
made to rest on exceptions rather than on the 
basis of generalities. The West Bengal Minis¬ 
try could also not be dismissed under Article 
356 (1) a« the circumstances prevailing then 
could not justify the use of emergency powers 
by the President. The Article could only be 
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applied when situation has arisen in 
which the government of the State cannot be 
carried -m in accordance with the 
provit-ions of the Constitution.’’ 

What has happened in West Bengal is, 
therefore, of considerable Constitutional 
importance. The dii-missal of the State 
Mir.i.shy has taken place under Arfiele 1()4 
(1) and not under arfi<;le J (14 (2). 'I'he 
Ij- gislafive. Assenibly of (he State which was 
(he only eoinpefcnt i’oriim to dee.idr’has not 
been given .an occasion to meet in accordance 
with Article 17} fl). The action of the 
(joverrsor under the d.iroction of (he President 
(udvired by the Pninc Miiiisfev and the Union 
Home Minist.'r) Toukes the Union Govern¬ 
ment responsible for intervention in State 
aduiinismition. B luni the nomerielatiire of 
ruling poiiticiii parpen at the Centre and the 
Slat.'.-- dili'er; (he pie.liu'c becomes nioini con¬ 
fused. 7/,7' Vii'iDii (lot'rnnncut is (/Iso licld 

)■< Sjil;i‘Slhli fo/- HsiUtf the (ijfici' of th,' llol CI- 


nor in toppling Stnte Oovernments that are 
not to its liking. The exercise of discretion¬ 
ary powers by the Governor in matters cited 
above may serve as a boomerang. One is 
driven to the inescapable conclusion that the 
struggle for power did not end with the 
fourth General Election but is taking a more 
p<rmaatnt .shape, fn the context of the new 
pattern visible after the fourth Election it is 
desirable that healthy precedents are set to 
enable demor-racy to survive in India. State 
Governors shonld invariably be appointed in 
consultation watb State Cabinets. Governor’s 
discretionary powers should be clearly 
deti'j'^d. States should be treated as consti¬ 
tuent units and Ics.s .as agents of the Union 
(lovcrnment. The writing on the wall should 
be clear to all who have the interest of the 
country d<‘ar to their hearts. The Union 
Government bears a heavy responsibility in 
thi;i connection. Vision is the need of the 
hour. 



LORD CLIVE’S CAREER IN ENGLAND 


A LAWYER 


It was two hundred ycara ago that T^ord 
Clive left India for the third and last time. 
Tie reached England on 14 July 1707. 

The empire w'hich he founded in India 
has disappc.'ired within these two Centuries. 
Few of us would now care to know what 
happened to him after he went bat k from 
here. Yet the tale is interesting and worth 
recounting. 

C?live died at the early age of 49. Ills 
achievementa had been already effected when 
he was 35. The last fourteen years were 
miserable for him. Ills rising star which 
Jed him from success to success since 1745 
began to decline in 17GO. It flickered 
for a year or two in 1761 and 17«i‘2 
and then set, leaving him to chew the cud 
which he liad laid in store for himself. 

Clive was a youngman of 29 when he 
had returned to England on the first occasion 
in 1751 after his victory at Arcot. There ho 
contested tiie Parliamentary seat at St. 
Michael in that year. He was elected but 
unseated on petition. It Uvsed to be said 
about his election that ‘^Colonel Clive 
spent so much money in the contest as to 
occasion his return to India where he gained 
the battle of Plassey and established the 
Indian Empire.” Clive had decided not to 
go back because the Indian climate wa.s not 
congenial to his constitution. Yet Destiny 
brought back the young spend-thrift to refill 
his pockets beyond their capacity. 

On the second occasion in 1760, Clive 


had returned after Piassi'v, a young and a 
very rich man. He was fhe?i only 35 years 
old. Jlis f.iine bad already reached his native 
land. Clive naturally expected that his 
countrymen would honour him in a grand 
way. It appears that at this tinu; his ambi¬ 
tions included a I’arliamenlary career at the 
top, an Pkiglish peerage, the purtdiase of lutl’i- 
cient Indian Stock to give him control at the 
India House and the purchase of certain pro¬ 
perties in his own county of Shropshire. A 
maligu.ant fortune, however, blighted these 
his ambitions and hopes within about two 
years of his return. 

Clive had gone out to India as a writer in 
174.3 in the service of the East India ^'ora- 
pany. He was to keep accounts, make ad¬ 
vances, ship cargos, take «tock and generally 
see that no infringement of the Company's 
monopoly of trade occurred. 

This writer returned in 1760 with 
1234000 in his pockets and an annual claim 
of 130000 on his employers till his life time. 
The Court of Directors thought this was 
simply preposterous. They set about counter¬ 
ing Clive’s demand for £30000 from year to 
year from the very day he landed ia his 
C’onotry. As there was a wave of admiration 
and a •ntbusia.sm for him all over the 
land on bis return, the Directors opposed 
him in a cautious and subdued manner. But 
gradually their enmity developed into a regu¬ 
lar dispute. It was not necessarily out of 
motives of envy nor considerations about 
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their dividends that they took up a hostile 
attitude in this matter. 

On Give’s return, there was a general 
election in 1761 and ('live took a vigorous 
part in it. He contested the seat at Bishop's 
Castle this time and was returned, lie also 
setup six other candidates for different seats 
in Shropshire and these also were returned. 
Tbo^e seven staunch whiga under the guid¬ 
ance of Lord Powia came to be known as the 
Shropshire gang because of their ardent 
devotion to the whig cause, 

Because of those seven reliable votes and 
because of Clive's Indian wealth and fame, his 
friendship was mueh sought after by the 
politicians of the time. He became closely 
acquainted with several Parliamentary cele¬ 
brities including the Duke of New castlo, the 
Duke of Devonshire, William Pitt, George 
CrcDvllIr, Henry Fox, and the Duke of (’uni- 
ber’and. Ilis devotion to William Pitt and then 
to George Grenville had been particularly 
marked. After a long spell of Government 
by Sir Robert Walpole and the elder Pelham, 
there occurred successive changes at the 
Treasury and within about nine years there 
were no less than six Prime Ministers, with 
all of whom Clive had become well-ac<}uaiu- 
ted. His chances of a brilliant political 
career at the top were thus very high. As it 
happened however, he alienated all these 
distinguished friends one after another and 
he was left alone to face his detractors at the 
India Office 

In 1760, the new king, George III, had 
come to the throne. He was principally 
advised by Lord Bute as a Secretary of State 
who eventually became a Prime Minister. Bute 
solicited Clive’s support for hia administra¬ 
tion on any terms that Clive would make. 


This was the supreme moment and a golden 
opportunity, but he failed to seize it Ho 
declined his support to Bute and this proved 
fatal for his political career as well as his 
personal interests in relation to his Indian 
wealth. The opporiunity was gone and circum¬ 
stances thereafter so shaped themselves that 
he w.is never able to rally again, as we shall 
presently sec. 

The legend goes that Clive refused to 
support Bute because of his devotion to 
Gf’orgc Grenville. This cannot be true 
because Grcrivihc was himself .a .Secretary of 
.State in Butt's administration. It happened 
by inert! e'l luce at this time that there arose 
occasions for friction between Clive and 
Bute. In tho 1761 Election, Bute was bent 
upon getting his friend Sir Edward Turner 
elected at Penryn but (’live had .«<!t up his 
own candidate there. Bute’s election- 
manager wrote to him on ‘J6 February 1761 : 
‘■J.ord Fowis is tlio person wdio has the most 
iulluciicc with Mr. Clive. Perhaps Mr. Clive 
might drop his attack upon tho Falmouth 
family (Turner) if he knew that his Lordship 
(Powis) had made a [»rcsent of his borough to 
His Majesty. Mr, Clive is Powis’.s election 
buil-dog and the master can certainly call 
him off.” The election was howev'cr fought 
to the bitter end .and Turner won. 

ft has to be noted that Clive during these 
days was an impetuous young man of 36, 
guided by his kinsman Powis. Herbert Lord 
Powis was the Lord Liutenant of Shropshire 
for over 25 years and of Montgomeryshire 
also. For some time he was Comptroller of 
Staff (Bed-chamber). He was a whig and 
was well-acquainted with the principal poli¬ 
ticians. Clive ingratiated himself into that 
high company through this his friend, guide 
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and philosopher. Lord Powis. Clive’s son even¬ 
tually married the daughter and sole heir of 
I’owis and the Herbert—Clives thereafter 
held Shropshire seats in Parliament for seve¬ 
ral generations. As fate would have it, 
Bute dismissed Powis from the oflice of Lord 
Lieutenant of Shropshire at about this very 
time. This could not but have embittered 
young Clive towards Bute. 

Further more, the war between France 
and England was being terminated by the 
Peace of Paris which was voted upon by 
Parliament tni lO January 1703 and the 
preliminaries of peace on !) December 1702. 
The Government made a desperate attempt to 
secure a majority for the Treaty. On both 
occasions Clive voted against the Govern¬ 
ment. Lord Bute was in a great rage 
against those who voted against him 
and he dihmifsed no lets than three 
Dukes from their olfnjes for having 
done so. Sj far as Ciive was concerned, 
Bute took revenge by openly allying himself 
with Mr. Sullivan, the arch-enemy of Clive 
at the India House and instigated him to 
carry on his vendetta against Clive with 
apparent Government support. So far 
as the Indian clauses in the Treaty were 
concerned, however, Bute had substantially 
accepted Clive’s advice about French pre¬ 
sence in India, and had also rejected Sulliv¬ 
an’s suggestion that certain native Indian 
Princes should be expressly recognized in the 
Treaty. 

Prior to the vote on the preliminaries 
Henry Fox had joined the "king’s friends” 
and was canvassing for support for the 
treaty. He made an attempt to net in Clive 
who again decliued the offers* In a letter to 


Major Carnac, Clive wrote on 23 November 
1762 : 

“I still continue to be one of those 
unfashionable kind of people who think veiy 
highly of independency and to bless my stars, 
indulgent fortune has enabled me to act 
according to ray conscience. Being very lately 
asked by authority if I had any houonrs to 
ask from my Sovereign, ray answer was that T 
thought it dishonourable to take advantage 
of the times---” 

He declined the houonrs but accepted 
them after sometime. But by that time the 
Government and the leading politicians had 
lost their enthusiasm for him. Their inter¬ 
est in him waiied. In tlie result therefore, 
the honoijrs bestowed on him were of a 
minor nature. He was made an Iri^h peer 
(Baron of Blassoy) and decorated with the 
"First Red Ribbon.” If ho had been a little 
more tactful, lie could easily have become an 
English peer of the highest order, a Duke 
or a Marquise. Many smaller man had received 
far too high a recognition for his services to 
the king and the country, while Clive, under 
some crude notion about “independency” in 
those corrupt times made the “authority” 
cool towards himself and was in consequence 
given short shrift. 

We have a glimpse of how in 1761, his 
support was sought by H. R. H. The Duke 
of Cumberland in a letter by the Duke’s 
election manager Lord Sandwich to him on 
24 April 1761, Sandwich wrote that it was 
a favourable momeot to secure the friend¬ 
ship of Colonel Clive “as he is dissatisfied 
with the person to whom he seemed most incli¬ 
ned to attach himself (Pitt)” and continued 
that he proposed to send his friend Jones, a 



Director of the East India Company ‘^to go 
from me to him to give him by word of 
mouth an account of Your Grace’s inclination 
to serve him*•-it will be a means of preven¬ 
ting a relation of his who is always at his 
elbow (Walsh) from making impressions on 
him in favour of his former friend.” (Pitt) 
liy I 703 , Clive was already a sad man. 
Wo find how much he was disgusted with 
politics and politicians from his despairing 
communication to George Grenville who had 
become Prime Alinistcr by this time. On 
13 December 1763, Clive wrote to Grenville 
about the anxiety he laboured under in con¬ 
nection with his compromise with the East 
India Company ‘‘more essentially necessary 
for establishing my peace of mind than in an 
iraprovcineut of my fortune*••Discountenan¬ 
ced atid hated by the party I have abandoned 
as much as I was before respected and estee¬ 
med, jf 1 should through the obstinate injus¬ 
tice of the Directors (notwithstanding your 
powerful mediation) be disappointed, 1 must 
confess to you, fSir, that 1 have no such 
sensibility inherent in my nature, that my 
mind will be too much affected to recover so 
severe a shock ; but be the event what it 
will, I have taken my part and you may be 
assured that my poor services such as they 
are, shall be dedicated for the rest of my 
days to the King, and my obligations to you 
always acknowledged, whether in or out of 
office.’ 

It would thus appear that Clive kept 
himself sedulously away from power and 
authority and alienated the sympathies of 
numerous friends who were inclined to pro- 
note his interests and were in a position to 
do so. The effect of all this on his struggle 
with the East ludia Company about bis 


Jagir was grave. The malicious men at 
India Office had carried on an acriraoniouil 
slanderous campaign against him for all these 
three years after his return in 1760. He 
could have silenced these detractors if he had 
joined the Government of Lord Bute, and 
held the Company to ransom under the 
administrative pressures which the govern¬ 
ment could bring to bear on Its affaiis. 

As is well-known, Clive had extorted 
large amoants from Mirjafar while confirming 
him in his office of the Subliadar of Bengal. 
As part of the transaction but by a separate 
instriimenl he had induced the Subhadar to 
cede to the Company cerlain lands south of 
Calcutta. The arrangement was that the 
Company should collect the rents and taxes 
of these areas ( about 1 lOOOOO ) and pay to 
Clive t 30000 annually for life, and retain 
the rest for itself. This was what was called 
fHive’s J.igir. Tlie PJast India Company were 
reluctant to accept Clive’s claim brought into, 
existence thus while in their s<‘rvice. Sullivan 
who was at the time the Chairman of the Court 
of Directors of the Coinj)any stopped the 
annual payment to Clive. He gradually built 
up a majority of votes against Clive irispite of 
CMivc’s purchase of substantial India stock in 
order to iiilluonce the vote. Clive also induced 
GreJiville, Newcastle and Pitt to use their good 
Offices in his favour. Even while this tussel 
w.as going on and the vote went against Clive, 
alarming news from Bengal reached England, 
indicating that the newly planted empire in 
India was on the point of being uprooted 
completely amidst the chaos and anarchy that 
had developed there ever since Clive’s second 
return in 1760. The very existence of the 
Company in Bengal was threatened. The 
Directors and the Proprietors got into a 
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They almost compelled Cliro io 
^ to lodia in order to settle the affairs 
re. They appointed him Governor-Gene- 
as well as Cotnmander-in Thief with 
lute powers. They passed a r<‘solution 
iitting Clive's title to the .lagir, and acoep- 
Clive's offer that the annual payment to 
should he made only for ten years and 
I for life. Ihdieviug that the matter was 
tUy settled. <'live left for India in 1704. 
scarcely dreamt that the storm was yet to 
me. 

,, It so happened that .after Olive’s return 
1700, Mir Jafar died and the prinoip.al 
cers of the Company in India had extorted 
e amount.s from one Mir Kasim promising 
the Siibhadarship. There were others 
0 traded privately and had made immense 
tunes even while in the (Company’s service. 

matter was developiiig into a big scandal 
d the Company was unable to ignore these 
tivities of their employees in the name of 
e Company and also of the King. 

. In 17(>7, when (Mive returned from Bengal, 
found that these matters had been taken 
fore Parliannnt for a general enquiry, 
neral Burgoyne brought forw:ifd three 
solutions before the IIou.se of Commons in 
jr 1778. In substance these stated, witluuit 
ming Clive, that ail acquisitions made 
er the inlluencc of a Military force or by 
aty with foreign princes did of right be- 
g to the State, and that the acquisitions by 
;y persons entrusted with Civil or Military 
jji^er contrary to this was illegal. As these 
ges were thought to be too vague, a 
loct Committee, under the chairmanship of 
neral Burgoyne was appointed to enciuire 
the chaises. In this enquiry, Clive was 
ensively examined and cross -ex amined 






notil ho at last oomplaihed: “I am 

like a sheep-a stealer rather than a Member 

of the House of Commons-’' 

After the enquiry was completed Burgoyne 
brought forward anotlier Resolution on 17 
May 1773, n.aming Clive and specifying the 
amounts he had received from the native 
Princes in India. 

In the conventional sen.se, the charges 
were unanswerable except by quibbling. No 
government and no < ’ompany can encourage 
or recognize or connive at acts of bribery or 
extortion by it.s subordinate.s. It was very 
difficult for Clive’s friend.s to justify his 
conduct. His friend Wedderburn, who was 
Solicitor-General stoutly defended him, 
while Tburlow the Attorney-General and 
Lord North the Prime Minister sided with 
the Company. 

Clive rai.sed a defence in estoppel, claim¬ 
ing that C’ompany had completely varified his 
acts when they sent him to India in 17()4. 
Burgoylie’s resolutions referred to the State, 
but according to Clive the State was not 
separately in the picture at all. The Sovere¬ 
ignty of the mercantile Company on the 
Indian soil was ab.solute and that the Company 
had settled the matter finally iu 1703. It could 
not be reopened again and again, “But Sir,” 
said Ciive in closing his speech in his own 
deience, “I mu.st make one more observation. 
If the dcfinitiou of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman ( Colonel Burgoyne ) and of this 
House, that the State, as expressed in these 
Resolutions is ijnoad hoc the Company, then. 
Sir, every farthing I enjoy is granted to me. 
Bui to be called upon after sixteen years 
have elapsed, to account for my conduct in 

this manner..is hard indeed. It is a- 

treatment I should not think the BritMt 
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Senate capable of. T hare a conscience 
within me that tella me my conduct is 
irreproachable.. . .But before 1 sit' down, I 
have one request to make to this House : 
That when they eorae to decide upon ray 
honour, they will not forget their own.” 

The House of Commons acted in a busi¬ 
ness-like manner about this sad episode. They 
accepted the resolutions with an amendment 
which omitted the words that inculpated 
Clive, by a vote of 155 against 95. They 
also passed a further Resolution stating "that 
Robert Lord Clive at the same time did 
render great services to his country.” 

It has to be noted that in those days there 
was no legal prohibition forbidding English¬ 
men from accepting gifts from native princes. 
Private trading by the Company's employees 
was also not forbidden. P'urther more, the 
Resolutions referred to misdemeanour against 
the State, while Clive iwas an employee of 
the Company and not of the State. So far as 
he was concerned, the Company and the State 
were identical' jurisdictions. The fiction of 
the mercantile Sovereignty on the Indian soil 
was strictly maintained right upto 1858. The 
only Sovereignty which could question (’live's 
conduct was therefore the East India Com¬ 
pany which was the same as the State and 


Clive could prove by record that the Com¬ 
pany had ratified all his acts and arrange¬ 
ments in 1763. The Company and State 
also continued to benefit by the acquisitione 
which Clive made. 

Unfortunately however for Clive, hie 
enemies succeeded in presenting his image and 
reputation to his own countrymen as that 
of a corrupt extortioner for over sixteen 
years. They constantly harped upon the 
repelling aspects of his career. The result 
was that bis image as the founder of a lucra¬ 
tive empire became faint as days passed and 
his image as an unscrupulous man became 
very clear. The Company continued to 
receive high dividends because of Clive'e 
conquests, but they would not permit t him to 
to keep a fraction of the booty. 

Clive was a highly sensitive man. Ilia 
Indian wealth seems to have gone to his very 
marx'ow like some deadly poison. P'or all 
these sixteen years he worried over these 
developments and this "injustice”. He 
struggled for “every farthing” of this wealth 
as if it was a continuance of the Indian 
battles. The struggle and the anguish 
brought him to an early grave. He died at 
the age of 49 in 1774. In a mood of depre¬ 
ssion, be committed suicide. 
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(Continued from page 64-) 

munity, in the hop<?, periiaps, that they will some¬ 
day repay the coininunity tor what it does for 
them. So that the students ha\e some sort of au 
obligation to prove uselul later on in life. 

Lathi and Law 

Mo.sl (people aerepl the lathi charges made 
hy the police as a lawful method of maintaining 
peace; though ciacking opeii peoi)lc’s skulls can¬ 
not veiy weM he a symhol of peace. Others dis¬ 
like the idea, but feel that if the police ate defied 
1>) unruly ciowds they may with justice belabour 
the lawle.s.s persons with sticks. 'I'he main point 
however is the lawfulne.ss of hitting some people 
with stick.s. The police can hit out with sticks if 
they are ^ittaoked by people with similar or more 
dangerous weapons. If people mertly violate Sec¬ 
tion ITt or traffic rules, the police can prosecute 
them and have them punished according to the 
law ; hut the law docs nut provide for lathi blows 
for tho.'C who violate laws including Section ITl. 
It is therefore within our right to question the 
legality of each and every lathi charge made by 
the jiolice. The police cannot hit people with 
lathis lawfully unless they ran prove that the 
pec)ple attacked them in a violent manner. This 
does not happen in all cases when lathis are used 
hy the police; at least so people say. If therefore 
the police u.'C slicks to deter people from entering 
certain arc*as in organised formation; the legal¬ 
ity of the use' of such violent means to enforce 
the law can be questioned. The people who do 
this in defiance of police orders are known to the 


police'. They can he prosecuted and punished in 
accoi'danco with the provisions of the law; but 
the police prefer the use of slicks and do not show 
any eagerness to prosecute the law breakers even 
il they know who they are. 

(.harifiifiii Slrrrt \nmes 

In India street names are cdia.iged whenever 
the name ehangc(s jecl an urge to immoitali.se 
some grc’at person of their choice, lir Europe more 
really grea! pcoonv are lioiii than in India; hut 
the names ot v\cll known ihotoughfares arc not 
meddled with in order to show respect to them. 
Wc do iioj find any Bernard Shaw Avenue or 
(ihurehill Parade ciealed Lv altering Cical Par- 
li.uTienl Slri;el oi I'iceadiilv. No one ever Iricjd 
to change ihi* name ol I inter den Linden to Hitler 
Strassi* Ol that of Buuievaid St. Michele to Hue 
de Gaulle. In India however such great and his¬ 
torical land marks as the Chowringhee can he 
manhandled for the glorification of Jawahirlal 
Nehru, whose greatness does not become any 
greater thereby. Other relatively less famous per- 
■sons have had their names plastered over -older 
street names to the utter confusion of postmen 
and road users. If new roads were constructed 
and named after well-known men and women, no 
one could object to that; but changing road names 
every time ihire were changes of government would 
be a highly objectionable melliod of hero-worship. 
Calcutta was built by llu' British and a few British 
names in this city would be historically relevant. 
(’ongre.'>s leader-^, by and large, had little to d-o 
with Calcutta Streets and the city need not com¬ 
memorate them 1)) changing its street names time 
and again. 



MARX AND THE PATTERN OF MARXIST REVOLUTIONS' 


Prof. T. K. R. PANIKKAR 


With Kar! Marx, Socialism became a science 
and a working class movement. The earlier 
socialists, though adherents of utopian systems, 
were no doubt, critics of the capitalist system 
of production. But they could not explain it, 
and get a mastery of ft. They merely rejected 
it as bad. These socialists were merely a 
disarrayed group of reformers of Social grie¬ 
vances. Hence socialism before Marx was "a 
mish-mash of less striking critical statements, 
economic theories, pictures of future society by 
the founders of different sects’ ( Hngels, Anti- 
Ditfiang P. 32 ). Socialism became scientific 
with the discovery of the materialistic concep¬ 
tion of history and the theory of surplus value, 
which owe their origin to Karl Marx. As it 
is remarked by P. H. S. Crossman, Socialism 
without Marx and Engels is Hamlet without the 
prince, ^arx derived his theories out of a 
monumental and penetrating analysis of the 
capitalist system of production. His mind en¬ 
compassed the ideologies and the doctrines of 
the I9th century revolutions. Marx was really 
the progenitor of a great revolutionary move¬ 
ment, and he bestowed his feachings on the 
working classes as the vehicle of an upward 
movement which, had become historically 
necessary. Sc/jwacjisc^/ld has summed up 
Marxian theories as ‘‘The theories of inevifabi- 
lity, revolution, proletarianism and science." 

Marx was a revolutionary and marxism is a 
creed of revolution. The transformation of 
capitalist society into socialist society would 
lake place only through a violent revolution, 
to be staged by the working classes. Marx 
held that revolution is necessary not only be¬ 


cause the capitalists can not be over-thrown in 
any other way, but also because only in a 
revolution can the class which overthrows if, 
rid itself of the accumulated rubbish of the 
past and become capable of reconstructing 
society. 

Marx accepted the Hegelian doctrine of 
dialectics, as the bey to the understanding of 
social changes. But to Marx, the universal 
substance underlying the process is mailer and 
he interpreted dialaclics as economic determi¬ 
nism. Social developmeni depends upon fhe 
evolution of the means of economic produc¬ 
tion. Marx believed that it was through the 
antagonism between social classes that progress 
takes place in society. He, out of his analyses 
of the various social systems of the past, has 
conclusively proved and wrote in the Comma- 
nisi Manifesto” : the history of all hitherfo 
existing society is the hisiory of class struggles". 
This class struggle “each time ended either in 
a revolutionary reconstitution of society at large 
or in the common ruin of the contending 
classes.” Marx attempied fo show the dehuma¬ 
nising process in the capitalist system which 
“reduced labourers to an undifferentiated mass 
of abstract labour power," To the proletariat 
a social revolution is to be devoutly wished to 
raze the capitalist ediffee to the ground and to 
reconstitute a classless society. 

However, revolution does not erupt 
abruptly, Marx held that revolution does nof 
lake place*in any society unless that society 
attains Its fullest development. He writes in the 
Xniique of Political Economy,: “No social 
order ever disappears before all the productive 
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forces for which ihere Is room In if have been 
developed, and new high relations of produc¬ 
tion never appear before the malerial condi¬ 
tions for their existence have matured in the 
womb of the old society." Marx predicted that 
the proletarian revolution would take place 
first in England or Germany where capitalism 
had reached a very advanced stage of 
development, and where the industrial working 
classes would be prepared to fight against 
their capitalist exploiters. He held that the 
proletarian revolution would be preceded by a 
6oargeo/>-democrat!c revolution to be stazed bs 
tfie bourgeoisie in their bid to assert their claims 
against imperialism, monarchy and the feudal- 
fstic elements of society. In the bourgeois 
revolution the proletariat would lend them 
their support, and then it would make its own 
bid to power against the bourgeoisie. As 
Marx writes in the Communist Manifesto : "The 
bourgeoisie finds itself involved in a constant 
battle. In all these it sees itself compelled, 
to appeal to the proletariat, to ash for its 
help, and thus to drag it into the political 
arena. "Thus the bourgeoisie itself, train the 
proletariat in the technique of fighting, which 
would one day be directed against themselves. 
Marx and Engles believed in permanent revo¬ 
lution and there was reference of that in the 
Address of ibe Central Council of tbe Comm¬ 
unist League in 1850, It envisaged the need 
of driving forward the revolutionary process 
until a new and definite social order is esta¬ 
blished. "The scheme answers the elementary 
question what should be the aim of the 
workers when they begin ro move within a 
certain situation which is complicated by the 
co-existence of class tensions between feudal¬ 
ism and the bourgeoisie as well as between 
the bourgeoisie and the workers.” (Schlesin- 
ger, fn "Marx, bis time and ours” P. 266.). 
The workers should see that the bourgeois- 


democrats would not stop the revolution 
at the point convenient to them. The prole¬ 
tariat should continue the revolution until the 
owning classes are completely dislodged from 
power. 

Marx hoped that the conditions for the 
social revolution by the proletariat existed in 
the countries most advanced in industrial 
development. The defeat of the European 
revolutions of 1848 had actually disillusioned 
Marx and made him much cynical about the 
immediate “revolutionary second coming in 
Europe.” 

Though France was not industrially far 
advanced, it was the centre of European revo¬ 
lutionary activities. It is believed that France 
really made Marx a revolutionary. The ruthless 
crushing of the Paris Commune in 1871, 
shattered the working class movement in 
France and did incalculable harm to the 
cause of international working class move¬ 
ment. It was in the Paris Commune that the 
working classes made rheif first appearance in 
power. But during the brief span of time 
they remained in power before they were 
crushed by the forces of Thiers, (hey could 
not embark on any progrmme of socialist 
reconstruction. Marx who was in France 
praised the Paris Commune and made an 
impassioned defence of it. He believed that 
the essence of the Paris Commune lay in its 
unification and centralisation of power of 
the majority 'the proletariat) free from class 
control , . . "The plain truth Is that the 
communards had no common theory, and 
were during the few months of the Commune's 
existence, much too busy to make one.” 
(G.D.H. Cole, Socialist THougfit Yol 11 p. 172). 
The defeat of the commune only hastened the 
dissolution of the First International. 

England was by far the mos! advanced 
Induslrlallsed country in Iht early half of the 



the nineteenth century. But there was little 
evidehce to show that the English working 
class was preparing to have an out and out 
straggle with the ruling classes. On the other 
hand revotulionar? spirit was waning among 
them. The Reform Acts, the Factory Acts 
etc., had actually helped a lot in palliating the 
industrial worker in England. The workers 
were busy in organising themselves in trade 
unions and were demanding Parliamentary 
reforms to ameliorate Iheir conditions, without 
attempting to overthrow the existing social 
order. The workers had developed, what the 
communists themselves believe ‘labour 
aristocracy,” and ceased to be revolutionary 
force. 

Marx had vainly hoped that the British 
capitalist system would be disiniegrated with 
the coming of the Irish revolution and with the 
Increasing damand for Indian Independence, 
He had come to the realization that the chances 
of working class uprisings in the capitalist 
countries of Western Europe were only remote. 

This is evident from the preface Marx 
wrote in 1889 to the Russian edition of the 
Communist Manifesto. Marx hopefully looked 
towards Russia for revolutionary inspiral ion 
and wrote "Russia forms the vanguard of 
revolutionary action in Europe.” Russia had 
developed capitalism with much speed since 
Marx wrote his Communist Manifesto in 1848. 
the problem for Marx was to consider 
whether Russia would have to pass through 
the same process of development as Western 
capitalism, before the achievement of social¬ 
ism. "If the Russian revolution becomes the 
signal for a proletarian revolution in the West, 
so that both complement each other, the 
present Russian common ownership of land 
may serve as the starting point for a commu¬ 
nist development.” (Marx. Preface to tfie 
Russian Edition of t6e Communist Manifesto 
1882 ). 


The Revolution which Marx predicted few 
a liberal capitalist country, occured in Russia In, 
1917. It can not be argued that an explor 
sive revolutionary situation did not exist In " 
Tsarist Russia on the eve of the Russian ' 
revolution. On the other hand the situation ■ 
warranted a revolution by the presence of 
unmitigated distresses, accumulated during the 
Tsarist autocratic rule. Russia had been lon^ 
under the tradition ol absolutism. The heavy, 
losses Russia sustained in the war, distressing 
economic situation, the demoralization among 
the soldiers, the strikes and riots and the 
increasing peasant discontentment—all created 
an inflammable situation in Russia on the eve 
of the revolution. A simiiar situation also 
existed in China before the floodgates of the 
revolulion opened there in 1949. 

China had also one of ihe most primitive* 
fcudalistic backward economies before the 
revolution. The Chinise peasants who consti¬ 
tuted about to percent of the total population 
were for ages together under srfdom and were 
being exploited by the privileged classes. 
Confucianism, for long stood as an obstacle to 
progress in China, The ‘ militarist land-lord 
scholar combination” had profound retarding 
influence in China. The decades preceding the 
revolution even witnessed more distressing 
conditions. All these were alarming signals of 
a revolutionary situaflion in China. Lenin fn 
Russia and Mao in China utilized these revol- ; 
ulionary conditions for the struggle for power, i- 
"The discontent, indeed the despair of the 
masses was the dynamite with which they 
blew up the existing edifice of society and 
state, and they took the dynamite wherevef 
they found it -dt was the dynamite they cared■ 
about not where it came from.” (Klaus 
Mehnerl Peaking & Moscow, p 166 Mentor 
Book), Thus, in fact, the increasing misery and 
degradation which Marx predicted for the wor- 
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bing classes !n an advanced capitalist society, 
were largely present in Russia and China on the 
eve of the revolutions. The fact was that 
Marx was not much hopeful about the prospect 
of a communist revolution in the agrarian 
Bast, whose population was predominantly 
peasants. But curiously enough, conditions 
fn those agrarian societies proved to be more 
propitious for the revolution, “The raw 
material for the elites can be more easily 
drawn from a peasantry because peasants are 
less lihely than wofhers to have formed for 
themselves ideas that may conflict with 
communist doctrine. The more primitive the 
country, the more is the peasant a clean slate, 
on which the communists may write their 
meassage.’' (Seton-Watson in the Pattern of 
Communist Revolufion -) 

Lenin was the architect of the October 
Revolution of 1917. In Russia the revolution 
came in two stages. The Bolshevibs and the 
Mensheviks differed in the revolutionary tac¬ 
tics. Along with the Menshevibs, Lenin also 
believed that under the existing conditions 
there was the chance of only a bourgeois - 
democratic revolution in Russia. But Lenin 
was of the view that Iho proletariat should 
lead the bourgeois revolution and then prepare 
the way for a proletarian revolution. The 
revolution of February 1917 had resulted In 
Ihe abdication of the Tsar and in the establish¬ 
ment of the Provisional Government. This 
revolutioc could be said to be the Bourgois 
democratic revolution in Russia, In which the 
Bolsheviks played only a small part. Marx had 
said that the bourgeois democratic revolution 
would precede the proletarian revolution. The 
proletarian revolution in Russia was staged in 
November 1917 under the Boishevib leader¬ 
ship with the assistance of the worbers and 
peasants. Lenin appeared in Petrograd only 
In 1917 and he was victorious “in a few 


highly dramatic months” which transformed the 
destiny of Russia. 

Lenin’s problem was to adopt the Marxist 
ideology to the conditions of Russia. In fact 
Marx never seemed to have bothered about the 
realization of his revolutionary objectives. lie 
seemed to have been of the view that this was 
a matter for which the revolution itself would 
provide a solulion. The Communist Manifesto 
ilself slates that the practical application of the 
principles will depend everywhere and at a*l 
times on the historical condition at the lime 
being exisltng. “That Leniti faced with practi¬ 
cal problems of administration which had never 
entered into Marx’s orbit, should have found 
himself obliged to adapt the classic theory 
accordingly was natural enough ' (Carew Hunt 
R. N. Tbe T/ieory and Practice of Cemmu- 
Ti\sm. P. 171). While applying ihe revolu¬ 
tionary doctrine of Marx to the conditions of 
Russia, Lenin had made some departures, which 
are to some exent void of the teachings of Marx. 
Lenin conceived of a narrow party to be the 
vanguard of the proletariat to guide the working 
classes both before and after the revolution. 
In fact Marx and Engels had never thought 
the idea of a separate Communist Party way 
from the working classes and insisted that the 
communists should join Ihe forces which stood 
for a socialist society. Lenin’s concept of Ihe 
dictatorship of the proletariat also deserves to 
be examined in this context. As Laski says, 
no phrase has been subject to so much misin¬ 
terpretation as “the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat." In the State and Revolution Lenin argues 
that the revolution will replace the bourgeois 
state by the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
that in doing it, it will follow the pattern ol 
revolution laid down by Marx and Engels. 
Marx and Engels conceived the dictatorship ol 
the proletariat on a broader basis. To them 
it was not ihe opposite of democracy. Mar) 



sav^ it as the instrument through which the 
transition from capitalism to socialism would be 
effected. Engels identified the dictatorship of 
the proletariat with the Paris Commune. It is 
the period when the working classes will con¬ 
trol the state and consolidate the socialist 
reconstruction against all counter revoluHonar'? 
activities. The dictatorship of the proletariat 
would finally consummate in the “withering 
away" of the state. Lenin had conceived of 
the “revolutionary democratic dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the peasantry." But with 
his narrow concept of the party and its choosen 
elite to guide the working classes, the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat to Lenin meant, the 
dictatorship by a powerful elite of the commu¬ 
nist party. “Lenin made the dictatorship of the 
proletariat more akin to the Jacobin idea of a 
committee of public safly than lo any content 
either Marx or Engels gave to that term." 
(Laski : Introduction to the Communist Mani¬ 
festo P. 92). 

A proletariat in the Marxian concept had 
not developed in Russia at the time of the 
revolution. On the other hand, in the place 
of a class consciouss proletariat, Lenin had to 
rely on the peasantry as the revolutionary 
basis. Lenin was fully concious of this fact, 
and after the revolution his approach to the 
peasant problem in Russia was parliculary 
note-worthy. Lenin did not want to alienate 
the sympathy of the middle peasant and Ihe 
small peasant, and he stood for an alliance 
between the proletariat and the middle peasant, 
who was always vacillating. But Marx and 
Engels had always suspected the peasants of 
hourgieois meaniality. Under such conditions it 
would have been inconceivable, that the social 
revolulion in Russia would have been sustained 
without a rigid dictatorship of the most cons¬ 
cious section ot the small elite at Ihe top of the 
Communist Party. But what has been followed 
by Unin sut of unaroidable necessity, has 


been subsequ^ily followed nakedly by' hfS^ 
successor Stalin, who embarked on political, 
adventurism in the name of protetarian dicta¬ 
torship. This trend that was generated in/ 
Russia after the revolution greatly account tot. 
the trend of totalitarianism in the regimes 
created after Ihe communist revolutions In 
other countries. It was the Russian revolution 
that subsequently turned lo be Ihe model for 
other communist revolutions in the world. 

We have seen that the coming into power 
of the communists in China was no isolated 
event. The mainstay of the revolution in 
China^ was also the peasantry. Mao himself 
was a peasant by birth, and he could effec¬ 
tively utilise the fervent, massive upsurge of the 
peasantry in the country-side for the revolu-' 
fion. The Chinese Communist Party consisted 
of an elite of professional revolutionaries which 
had risen to power by basing itself on the' 
peasant discontent. Mao stood for the nece¬ 
ssity of establishing rural self-Goverment and 
arming the emancipated peasant. In 1940 Mao 
spoke of the Chinise revolulion as the bourg.eois 
democratic revolution. Bui he divided it into 
two stages. “The first stage of the revolution 
does not and cannot at all build up a capita¬ 
list society under the dictatorship of the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. Its aim is the setting up of a new 
democratic society of the united dictatorship of 
all revolutionary clasies. The first stage thus 
accomplished the development of the Chinese 
revolution will be carried forward into the 
second stage, via the building up of the Chinese 
Socialist Society.'' {Mao-Tse-Tung China^s 
New Democracy^ 1940). Mao was immensely 
aware of the importance of the Co-operation 
of the bourgeois parties for the smooth 
working of the administration at the initial 
stage of the seiaure of power. The Communist 
Party of China had reached an understanding 
with the Kuomintang to fight the Japanese 
aggression. 


Mao was careful not to deviate much 
from the orthodox principles af Marxism, 
. white mahin$ them adaptable to Ctdnese 
conditions. If he made revision on the ortho-> 
dox doctrines, those were made with a view to 
Siniflcation of Marxism. Though there were 
practicall? no proletariat in China, Mao 
spared no pains in keeping up appearances 
■ bt terming the movement as proletarian. In 
the place of the dictatorship of the proleta¬ 
riat Mao took the position of the ’'joint 
dictatorship of several revolutionarf classes" 
before conditions would be created for the 
revolution to march towards its ultimate goal 
of socialism. Mao accepted marxism as his 
official creed and the interpreted it to suit to 
China. ‘‘As a communist theoretician Mao 
Tse Tung was no peasant deviationisl. Even 
during the fears of peasant revoluifon, Mao 
Insisted that the aim was to establish a 
communist state based on heavf industry and 
the leadership of the proletariat. Hi was 
attacked by the dogmatists because of the 
unorthodox means by which he wanted to 
, reach the most orthodox communist ends." 
.(Paloczi-Horvath, in Mao-Tse-Tung, Emperor 
of tHe Blue Ants) To-day Mao Tse-Tung is 
considered as the most orthodax of the inter¬ 
preters of Marxist doctrines. As the supreme 
architect of the Chinese communist revolution, 
Mao for the first time in China's history, 
established a strong centralised government, 
and addressed himself to the task af finding 
solution for the age-old problems of China. 

Thus it has been found that, for ihe revo¬ 
lutionary founders of both Russia and China, 
the spring of inspiration was ihe Marxist 
ideology, though modified in its actual appli¬ 
cation to suit particular situations. Both the 
Russian and the Chinese revolutions are 
essentially patterns of Marxist revolutions 
'’ Voder conditions of backward economy. In 
attempting to compare them, one can not but 


nofice a striking confrast between fhe 
The Bolshevik Revolution was more of a 
conspiratory nature than the Chinese revolution, 
More fortuitous incidents account for the 
immediate victory of the Russian Revolution. 
It could not be said that the Russian peasants, 
on |he eve of fhe revolution, were very 
muc|i revolutionary in their spirit. Had the 
provisional government in Russia succeeded in 
solving the triple problems of peace, bread 
and land, it would have been doubtful 
whether the October Revolution would 
have taken place at alt, M, N. Roy, 

who did not support the Russian 

Revolution, said that it was a mere '*fluke of 
history." On the other hand, the Chinese 
revolution started on more secure ground- 
The Chinese peasants, who were a ‘‘vast mass 
of ready made rural proletariat" made the 
condition even more ripe for fhe revolution. 
That was the reason why Mao did not have 
to face any challenge fo his position during 
the early stages. But this was not the case tn 
Russia, where Lenin was constrained to change 
his policies often, and Stalin had to resort 
to ruthless ways to maintain himself in power. 
Largely both the countries had crossed the 
same stages of development since the revolu¬ 
tions, though China, today, is what Russia had ' 
been in fhe 1930’s. The cultural revolution in 
China today is an open means by which Mao 
purges the party of the elements which are not 
loyal to the official creed of Mao. Stalin also 
made such purges in the 1930's, but through 
secret means, with the help of the secret police 
and army. 

How far tke revolution attained their ends ? 
Any one would be constrained to conclude 
that "Classless, stateless and egalitarian society*' 
about which Marx and Engels had the vision, 
is still lingering de-jeciediy in the far away 
horieons. Rusria, in the coune of the last 
fifty years has adUeved many tbbiga but ftia 



eiidis df OTnunutiton* China, todaf is an 
example of » eommdfltst' country becoming ex¬ 
pansionist and imperlaiist. In both countries, 
state power does not show any signs of abate¬ 
ment on the Itfe of the individual, The state, 
far from showing signs “withering away” is 
increasingly felt everyday, its disappearance 
from the communist society has indeed become 
an elusive mirage today. It is a sad solace 
today that the revolutions, which had paid too 
much in terms of human life, failed to achieve 


the end resuli eyen niter Idn? years, 
present disarray in International Communism.'- 
has jeopardised thn cause of future revolution;;' 
in the world. Today, that country staging a ’ 
communist revolution, will have to face n^;; 
only the antagonism of the capitalist counifiesirv 
but also the wrath of one or the other Ol ljie:;j 
leading communist powers in the world, 
does not approve of the revolution, and whosi.'l 
drive for power—status in the Com(puni4l| 
world is unlimited. . 



















RICH AND POOR-FILL UP THE GAPS 

—Contributed 


Human society all over the world has not been 
organised nor develope*! uniformly. The greatest 
and most noticeable dilFerences have been created 
during the last two hundred years, .Science and 
industry have been the potent factois in the re¬ 
markable military and economic progress of cer¬ 
tain countries. Other countries which made little 
use of scit-nce and machine based production of 
wealth remained haekw'ard and poor. Many of 
the advanced countries used science and industiv 
also as means of conquest of other countries and 
these conquering countries built up vast empires 
too by which they exploited the masses of the 
conquered countries and became immensely rich 
and powerful. ITiese were also vast sparsely 
populated land areas in the Americas and in 
Australasia which were occupied by conquering 
Europeans armed with lethal weapons of great 
killing power, and they consolidated themselves 
as owners of these vast territories and their natural 
resources by further procurements of immigrant 
Europeans who progressively reduced the original 
inhabitants of these lands to completely impovei- 
ished nonentities. Science and industry enabled 
these European conquerors of the new world to 
become immensely rich by developing the natural 
resources with the help of slave labour to begin 
with and by low' paid laJiourers later on. The 
various well populated countries w'here the empires 
of the Europeans grew were developed only to the 
extent that suited the conquerors’ military and 
lommercial interests. As a result the imperial over- 
lords thrived while the vast majority of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the imperial posseesions struggled hard 
to live in an atmosphere of famines, natural cala¬ 
mities, epidemics and utter poverty. These beginn¬ 
ings of the great inequalities, which are now sub¬ 
ject matter of high level irrtemalional tliscussions, 
show clearly that world capitalism marched hand 
in hand with imperialism. The common people of 


llic ^ldvanccd coujiUics, did not have a very good 
lime to begin with. Even in the nineties of the last 
«-cntury Kiu’lish women were made to draw coal 
tubs in the mines of Wales at six pence a day. 
I'bc common people of tlic wealthy countries were 
earning a pound a weelc even in the thirties of this 
crnlurv. Hul a consciou-sness of the lights of 
I umaii beings slowlv eainc on lo[» (»ver the years 
and jiiogres-ivclv le<l 1o the raising of standards 
ol living in Kurope. America and Auslialasia. The 
growth f)f the I .S.S.K. and llie realisation of the 
eeoiiornie dimension', of the ethics of humanism 
stimulated all nwucs loivards fuller establishment 
of eijualily and liberty. But that merely led to a 
belter organisation of the productive machinery of 
the advanced countries. 'I'his helped to remove 
inequalities in these countrie.s; but made their 
economic; stature much higher and noticeable com¬ 
pared to fh(! undeveloped i;ounlrics. On top of all this 
lack of organised prodnetix ity and eiTqjlojnient the 
underdeveloped countries also had a high birthrate 
as would be natural in poverty stricken communi¬ 
ties, lliis high birthrate combined with a falling 
<lealhrate resulting from improved medicines, 
heller sanitaiy conditions and arrangements for 
medical treatment ; caused increased growth Of 
population and intensified the poverty of the 
peoples concerned. With better comraunicationa 
many among these peoples began to see the out¬ 
side world and began to resent their worldly con¬ 
dition actively. Organised labour in the under- 
devclojred countries has been more than merely 
ailiculate during recent times inspite of the fact 
that they have been much more affluent than the agri¬ 
cultural labour, the contractors’ gang labour, the 
partly employed, the seasonal workers and the un¬ 
ployed. 'fhe Governments of these countries have 
found the general poverty a great source of inter¬ 
nal trouble and they have approached the advancett 
(countries for 4 assistance for developing dietr 





wajcl ecottomiea as well as for general aid to feed equality have to face is found in the siac of this, j 
the starving. In their discussions with the repre- gap that t»ne has to cover. If one could obtain 
scntatives of the wealthy states the lea«lers of the accurate figures of tihe national incomes of differ* ,j 
j>oor communities have tried to impress upon enl countries one could compare the economic ., 
them the urgency of rendering such assistance conditions prevailing in different countries. But, 
and aid, as extreme poverty in Jarge r'ommunilies such slalislics arc not easily available. What w© ■ 
always lead to revolutions, Avars and gemu’al un- can o])tain are figures of population and revenue, ', 
njst among the poorer classes cAcrywherc. What- yicMs of countries. One can work out per capita, 
ever the real effect of such poverty may !»e, one revenue )icld.s of the countries concerned from ,-;, 
must alwavs take cognisance of all .gross inequal- tlioe figiire.s which will enable one to make a feijt. . 
jtics as well as of flic gioAving needs of the peoples ,guess regarding the jXAr capita income of the, 
of the undi idcvclo(>cd couiilrics, })coplcs of dilTcrcnl countries. Let us take a few , 

The dillicuilA' th.it the ailvoi atcs ol ccoiioinic examples: j • . 


Country Population iu Gross Revenue Apprx. P. Capita Per Capita 

millions in millions P. a. Revenue Yield P. a. income (gueas) P.a. 


Great Britain 

48 


10000 

JS 200 or 

Rs 3600 

Rs 14400 

Canada 

18 

c.^ 

7500 

08 416 „ 

ff 

2912 

Rs 12000 

Australia 

12 

Ai 

5000 

A .L 416 „ 

V 

5824 

Rs 22000 

India 

500 

Rs 

40000 

Rs 80 



Rs 320 

Paki.<5tan 

ioo 

Rs 

6000 

Rs 60 



Rs 240 . 

Ceylon 

10 

Rs 

3000 

Rs 200 



Rs 800 

Ghana 

s 

Gt 

360 

G 45 „ 

ff 

400 

Rs 1600 

Rhodesia 

■t 


72 

1 18 „ 

ff 

324 

Rs 1300 

U. S. A. 

200 


111000 

8 555 „ 

if 

3885 

Rs 15540 

France 

48 

F 

102000 

F 2125 „ 

if 

2975 

Rs 12000 

Germany 

00 

DM 

70000 

DM 1166 „ 

fi 

2040 

Rs 9000 

Japan 

100 

Y 

5000000 

n 

if 

975 

Rs 4000 

Sweden 

8 

K 

35000 

K 4374 „ 

ft 

4000 

Rs 16000 

Bwitiiserland 

6 

F 

5400 

F 900 „ 

ff 

1350 

Rs 2 

( A low tax country ) 







We can therefore 

! see 

from the 

aliove the 

increase. That is, 

if India w'anls to double her per 

size -of the inequality that 

prevails in 

this world 

capita income it will involve • 

in increase of 15 to 

between wealthy and 

poor 

countries. 

India, for 

20 thousand crore 

in 

the total 

national income i.e. 


instance, -cquires its incomes increased about a capital investment of one lac fifty thousand to 
forty times to come anywhere near France. To tivo lac rrores of rupees. During the last twenty 
be equal to Australia she requires a seventy fold years, ihe Indian Guvcrnment have borrowed 
increase in her income. If Pakistan attempts to about twenty thousand crores of rupees and their 
<’reate similar equality with other lands her per finances have bt*gun to show acute signs of danger- , 
capita fiicomc would have, to be incriAased more ous distress If some generous countries agreed to 
than ninety times. To increase national incomes lend India one lac crore worth of capital goods, 
throiJgh industrialisation the capital required India would not know how to make use of it. Pro- 
sliould be about ten limes the proposed income duclion must always be economically sound, that 
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IH the people must he able to ahsiOrh the gootls 
produeofl through puriba!*^ utul tlv* capital goods 
jnade uso of ihtougb luirnial savings. One can¬ 
not vi.‘>ijali?c the lTi<Iiciii pct>ple doing this ibrougb 
Uidtislrialisation inlHidncul at .1 fa-'t pace. A 
■ five per cent incica*c in nati<in;d ncalth every 
veur can pciluip^ lie a<’hic\cd ptovidcil India <'an 
obtain about .S to lO ihmisaiul ci ht-s vearlv 
through savings or boirowings. Ibis also will lx* 
I ardly likely, flu' (inlv vvav llicrtdorr" to iiicrr'ase 
incomes would lu’ ihi'iugli u^c o| man power of 
which India has iniliinilcrl «|uanlities. Had the 
(ndiaii (loveminc'iit ns(‘d this man |M)V\er during; 
the last Iwenlv vears we vvoidd have had hv now all 
our required road.", water supply, irrigation 
arrangeinetrls, liousirrg and food supplic" without 
going to foreign r oiinlries for loans. 

The idea that developed countries will finance. 


the undeveloped areas to grow into centres of ui* 
dusfry could only work in a limited sense. To give 
a good income to hundrcrls of millions of people 
in the nrtib’vtdopcrl areas is not an easy job. It 
(.nrnot be carried out in a few years even if the 
flnanies wei<' available. A fair idea of how' forced 
indii'-lrialisation w’OJ'k.s e.in Ire obtained from what 
ba." b.ippeited in Itnlia in .spile of very elaborate 
and evpeiisive planning. We all know that a five 
per cr'itl incerease annnallv can perhaps he achieved 
without ri"k, bnl that will lake some of the un- 
devtloprd eounltie.s nearer erpialilv vvilh the ad- 
\amt‘d eonnliies in a hutnlrerl years or move, 
litis kind <d inogiess eatr be acliievcd without 
arty .ipineeiable begging 01 borrowing and should 
!»e the objective of rrtosl eontrlries. W'ith a pro- 
pt'f moldlisation of tire wilf of the people the 
time period can be cut down rorrsiderably. 
















Current Affairs 

KARUNA K. NANDI 


Tjie West Asu CiuPis 

Although the U. N. Security Council ulti¬ 
mately passed a British sponsored resolution 
calling upon Israeli forces to withdraw from 
all occupied Arab territories and to eud all 
belligerency in order to establish a/u/ 
lastim/ pearr in the Middle East which was 
unanimously acquiesced in by the entire 
World Body without any dissentient Vote, the 
stalemate in the West Asian region remains 
unresolved and static during more than a 
month since this resolution was unanimously 
adopted. The resolution also requested 
Secretary General IJ. Thant to designate a 
special representative to proceed to the 
Middle East to establish and maintain con¬ 
tacts with the States concerned in order to 
promote agreement and to achieve a peaceful 
and acceptable settlement in accordance with 
the provisions and principles of the 
resolution. 

The Security Council had also accepted 
the interpretation given to the resolution to 
the effect that ‘^the resolution commits the 
Security Council to the withdrawal of the 
Isreali forces from the whole of Sinai, the 
Gaza strip, the Old City of Jeruzalem, the 
Jordonian territories West of the Jordon 
river and the Syrian territory.” It was un¬ 
derlines tliat while border adjustments by 
peaoeftti mutual agreement among the concer¬ 
ned States cannot be ruled out, Israel cannot 
be peprmitted to retain any territory occupied 


in the recent conflict under cover of 
words “secure and recognized boundaries" 
incorporated in the British sponsored resolu¬ 
tion. , 

The way the Anglo-American bloc in the 
Security Council has been endeavouring to 
bloc any action by the Security Council th^t 
might result in Israel being obliged to give 
up its gains from tlie Juno war, the suspicion^ 
however, was always there that the unani- 
luously adopted British sponsored resolntiotii 
might not be sought to be implemented if its 
terms together with the interpretation giveu 
to its clauses given by India may not Be 
acceptable to Israel. During more than the 
month and half since this reoslution was 
adopted. Israel, visibly, has not been in any 
too great a hurry to obey its mandate so for 
as withdrawal from the territories speclfietjl 
was concerned. On the contrary, indications 
seem to be quite unmistakable that Israel is 
now busy devising ways and means to whittle 
down the terms of the resolution to suit her 
own convenience. From a recent news report 
it appears that Israel has been trying to seH 
the idea of a new State of Palestine which 
would comprise the Israeli occupied Jordonian 
regions situated on the West Bank of th^ 
Jordon river and including the Old City ot 
Jeruzalem. This last would seem to be a 
very clear and unambiguous indication of 
Israel’s reluctance to accept the U .N. resolu¬ 
tion mentioned above and the further fact 
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that nothing has been done by the Coaoeil 
daring these last one and a half months to 
enforce obedience to its requirements would 
seem to point to the fact that there does not 
seem to be any early prospect of a satisfactory 
settlement of the unhappy situation. 

And so long as there is no settlement it is 
anderstandable that Egypt will not, indeed, 
cannot agree to the reopening of the Sue? 
flhipping lane to international traffic. The 
closure of the Suez has severely affected not 
merely the shipping of the world, but has 
even severely affected the economics of 
several developing and advanced countries 
alike. Egypt was no doubt being cajoled by 
some of the world powers, notably Britain who 
is the most seriously aflected, to reopen the 
Suez pending a satisfactory settlement of the 
Arab'Israeli dispute ; but it would be foolish 
to expect that Nasser would be likely to 
succumb to blandishments. In the nieanwhile 
world attention appears to have shifted its 
footts from the Middle to the South East and 
there is no knowing when there would be 
further more satisfactory developments in this 
vital area of the Western Asian sector. 

Vietnam Again 

Recent developments in the U. S. and 
elsewhere in the world roused some, though 
only very feeble hopes that there may be some 
move towards satisfactorily and peacefully 
ending the devastating tragedy in Vietnam. 

For instance, a new awareness of the 
tragic nature of the Vietnam conflict and the 
U. S.*s wholly uncalled for and immoral in¬ 
volvement in the affair among U. S. ^ political 
circles would seem to be indicated by the 
recent attempt that were sponsered by a 
group of Senaters that the President should 


be induced to obtain Congressional approval 
before he could be allowed to commit more 
troops and equipments to Vietnam. Such an 
attempt was, however, bound to prove infruc- 
tuous because Congress had, long ago, given 
the President virtually unlimited powers of 
commitment in this region by its notorious 
Gulf of Tonkin resolution, whereby it autho¬ 
rized the U. S. President to do all that was 
necessary to ensure a speedy conclusion of 
the Vietnam conflict, including conducting 
the war in a manner to ensure such an end. 
By this resolution Congress had authorised 
war in Vietnam and so long as Congress does 
not adopt a fresh resolution enjoining that 
the U. S. must pull out of its engagements in 
Vietnam, there is no constitutional means to 
limit the prerogatives of the President in 
respect of the conduct of the war including 
the U. .S’s commitments therein. 

It was hoped that the period of the recent 
Christmas truce would be fruitfully utilized 
by both the U. S. A. end Hanoi to make 
possible the opening of talks towards a settle¬ 
ment of this tragic conlUct. There is no 
doubt that the newly elected ( or, perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say he was junkered 
by U. 8. sponsors) South Vistnamese 
President announced that he had invited 
President Ho to peace talks some time ago. 
But that really meant nothing. The U. 8. has 
been shilly-shallying all along the line so far 
as proposals for the opening of talks for a 
peaceful settlement was concerned. India made 
unmistakeably known to the U. 8. that in 
accordance with the possibilities for success¬ 
ful negotiations explored by her accredited 
representatives, the prospects for fruitlal res¬ 
ponse by Hanoi was more favourable than 
ever before, but the one eondition-preoedent! 



whieh alone eoald lead both sides to a confer¬ 
ence table war that U. S. unconditionally 
stopped bombing of North Vietnam and other 
acts of war against the North and the Viet- 
cong. Hanoi had already made this quite 
clear even earlier ; but apparently the U. S. 
Administration wanted it all its own way. 
Even before the ground was cleared of its 
current military and political debris, the 
U, S, seemed to expect that there would be 
commitments from Hanoi that the latter 
would accept what according to the U. S. 
would be reasonable terms of settlement. This 
was something which, on tlie face of it, 
would bo more than any self-respecting people 
could agree to in the situation prevailing 
between North Vietnam and the Vietcoiig on 
the one side and the IT. S. A. on the other. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the South 
Vietnam Government, stooges of the U. S. as 
it clearly is, has no lorns standi, whatever, 
in these parleys. But, to revert to the dis¬ 
cussion, when India made known her expec¬ 
tations of fruitful peace offensive, Dean Rusk 
was reported to have sneeringly countered by 
the question that if after cessassion of bom¬ 
bing Hanoi still refused to talk, what 
guarantees of peace could there be ? Obvio¬ 
usly he expects that Hanoi or India or any 
other neutral power on behalf of the former 
would give firm undertakings that whatever 
conditions that the U. S. would endeavour to 
impose for a peaceful settlement, Hanoi 
would be induced to accept. This is some¬ 
thing to which no one could be expected to 
commit himself. 

All that is necessary is that there should 
the neoceasary preconditioas for the opening 
of negotiations. What the terms of the nego- 
tlatiOQs should be is somethiug which could 


be decided by mutual agteement only al^ 
the decisiou to have negotiations has beeh 
mutually agreed upon. And to make such •; 
decision at all possible, it is only legitimati^ 
that the U. S. must agree to stop bombing and 
all other acts of war as an essential condition- 
precedent. If U. S. demands a correspond¬ 
ing guarantee from Hanoi that could follow 
only after U. S. has stopped its continuing 
aggression— 

But even if there might—as oilicial suf 
pected by the U. S.—have been some room 
for doubt as regards Hanoi's bona tides in the 
matter, it should have been finally and com' 
pletely dispelled after the North Vietnamese 
Prime Minister Pham Van Dong early last 
September in a television interview stated i 
“You have to stop bombing unconditionally. 
If you want peace talks, they can follow.*^ 
But even this, apparently, failed to convince 
Washington ; for Goldberg, U. S. Ambassadol 
to the U. N, was reported to have countered 
with the (juestioii “what would follow the end 
of the bombing ?”It was as if the Washington 
was determined to shrug off all reasonable 
approaches that might be calculated to lead to 
a fruitful conference table. 

But if after the latest authorized pronoun¬ 
cements from Hanoi, Washington still persists 
in remaining obstinately unconvinced, the 
only conclusion could be that it did not want 
to move forward towards a conference table 
and would prefer to maintain the present amor¬ 
phous and fluid situation in the region. For, 
on December 30th last, the North Vietnamese 
Foreign Minister was reported to have stated 
in the most unambiguous terms that Hanoi 
would g6 to the negotiating table if U. 8, 
unconditionally stopped bombing and all 
Other acts of war. This is, if anything, « 
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distinct impfo\remcnt upon Hanoi's earlier 
stand as represented by the statement's of its 
Prime Minister on January 28, 1967 which 
in addition to the unconditional ceasassion of 
hostilities had also demanded the wholesale 
withdrawal of all U. S, armed personnel from 
South Vietnam. It is now for the United 
States to respond to North Vietnam's offers 
for peace. 

It would, however, be fatal mistake for 
Washington to assume that the liitest state' 
meut by the North Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister indicates a weakening of the North 
Vietnamese will to continue to light if it 
is not possible to win pcaee with honour. 
Such an assumption may very well lead to a 
decision that the notorious military'mindedness 
of President Johnson’s Pentagon advisers 
might try to force down on the former that a 
military conclusion of the present Conflict is 
both desirable and feasible in such a reading 
of the weakening of the North Vietnamese 
will to fight. What may more likely happen 
is that such a view of current feelers from 
Hanoi might very well eliminate Russia’s 
fruitful intervention towards a constructive 
peace to replaced by direct Chinese interven* 
tion. The fact that inspite of these recent 
happenings no indication is still available of 

‘ die slightest measure of de-escalation of the 
.'trar would go to strengthen such apprehen- 
rions. ft is needless to add that such a view 
of the current Vietnamese situation would 
be bound to prove wholly unimaginative 
iutd even disastrous; but the Pentagon 

■> r 

liiaders have never been notorious for their 
imaginative qualities. 

OlTD 

Despite earlier saactimonious asaertiooe 


to the contrary the old guard-^the notoriott# 
Syndicate of the Central Congress leadership, 
have not been able to accept their rejection 
at the polls in the 1967 general elections 
with the grace that democratic good man¬ 
ners would seem to demand. The Prime 
Minister’s obviously hypocritical assertions 
that the relations of her Government with 
the non-f^ongress coalition Governments in 
the States remain cordial and impartial not 
withstanding, behind the scenes intrigues 
enticements and mauouvers towards toppling 
the uoa-Congress coalitions in the States, 
have not merely been all too obotreperous, 
but even wholly unethical. All this has 
not merely been countenanced by the Mrs 
Gandhi’s Government, but even actively 
encouraged anti instigated. 

We have, to date, three separate and 
distinct examples of such non-Congress 
coalitions being j)U3hed out of office. The 
first was that iu Haryana. Here, the Gover¬ 
nor took a hand and, in the ground of cons¬ 
tant crossings and recrossings of the floor 
of the legisiatare towards and away from the 
coalition party :in power and the boosting 
of the ruling coalition by a process of almost 
indefinite expansion of the Council of 
Ministers,—a circumstance in which the 
pro.spects of a settled and stable government 
appeared to be remote—recommended difl- 
missal of the Government and dissolution of 
of the legislature and assumption of the 
powers of Government by the President 
Here the Governor acted, it must be con¬ 
ceded in accordance with correct consti¬ 
tutional propriety. Although there is no 
prescribed limit of the size of a Council of 
Ministers^ there can be no q^ueatiqn that 
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distribation of the toavee and dahea of- office 
is nether ^democratic aor ethical and even 
if the Chief Minister may have been within 
his technical rights to do so, the Governor, it 
most bo conceded, was fully justified in the 
exercise of his discrelion to recommend the 
application of this appropriate Constitutional 
remedy to put an end to this highly question¬ 
able process. If this leads to a fresh poll 
after the coustitutionally prescribed six month 
interregnam, it will be for the electorate to 
decide. If, however, the President may 
decide to extend his own rule in the State 
by farther periods of six-months as was done 
in Kerala, unless special oircucustances 
developed to justify such farther suspension 
of the constitutional machinery in the State, 
then the whole process at present quite within 
the frame-work of Constitutional propriety, 
may appear to be of a different colour. But, 
perhaps, it is both wrong and unwise to 
anticipate. 

The next and second case in that of the 
Punjab. Here there was no question of the 
Governor using his discretion at the initial 
stage. The Chief Minister at the head of the 
Coalition party, on account of a number of 
defections from his side under the load of 
an erstwhile cabinet colleague, Mr. Gill, 
volunteered the resignation of his Government 
ns be felt he no longer commanded a majority 
in the legislature. He recomended, at th^ 
same time, that the legialatnre be dissolved 
and President’s rule promulgated so that a 
fresh mid'-term poll may be held at the 
appropriate time. But the Governor imme¬ 
diately started to deviate from his strict 
C^ooi^th^nal . role. Instead of accepting 
Ibe.reochimeAdation of the resigning Chief 


. 

head^ a smaU splinter pff the ' 
coalition and Vfhich was the catteh cf l 
Chief Minister's resignation, with a vie#;!;^ 
ascertaining if he were able and prepa^^^ f 
form an alternative government. The f 
Chief Minister then made a counter few¬ 
est that he may be given a 24 hour dpp^< 
nity to explore if ho was able to recotistit" 
a majority government which was ignQ! 
and, assured of the support of the Cohgl‘< 
legislature party, Mr, Gill was allowi^i 
form his minority government. This 
clearly, a case of assuming a })t'erogaUt>» ,' 
the Governor which was, as clearly, beyhW 
his C'onstitutional powers. Althoiigb 
appropriate Article in the Constitution c 
not clearly and in physical terms define 
limit of the Governor’s dmreUon, the v® 
fact that the office has been vesfed 
immunity from the processes of the law Woai| 
ipso facto, debar it from indulging iq 
executive decision sho tiioio without thhP, 
advice of the Council of Ministers. 
when there is no Government in o.ti8tence 
Governor can certainly, in his dmretiou, 
upon the leader of any legislature party 
group to form a Government, provided he iij^ 
eonvinced that it can or does command' 
majority in the House. In the case of 
GUI, clearly, no such majority existed. . 
could, probably, get a majority with bao] 
and support of the Congress 
Party. But such support, so long as it % 
not reinforced by a formal coalition, mi^^^ 
either prove to bo a compulsive force upc^'^^ 
the Government with a smidl legislatiyiii^ 
minority- which would, reduce the Hemocis^^ 
tic process to a hollow mockery, or prov<f tor.^ 
be highly unstable, in either case it 






be a clear violation of basic democratic 
principles. Tho hand of the Congress-domiua** 
ted Central Government is hardly less than 
obvious in all this sorry business. 

Tho third and, perhaps, the most overt 
ease of violation of Constitutional proprieties 
is in respect of the West Bengal 0 ovenment’s 
dismissal by the Governor and the almost 
simultaneous swearing in of a new Govern¬ 
ment by him which claimed to have a total 
strength of only 17 members in a IIou.so 
of S80. 

The way the cards were played in this 
ca.so was scandalous, to say the least. T)r. 
Prophullo Ghosh, a Cabinet INliniater in the 
dismissed Government submitted his resigna* 
tioa to the Governor. Dr. Ghosh was guilty of 
an obvious impropriety when he did so, for 
the appropriate authority to whom alone he 
could properly submit his resignation, was the 
Chief Minister of the Government of which 
he was a member. But if it was improper 
for Ghosh to do so, it was even more highly 
improper for the Governor to have taken 
cognizance of the same : the correct thing 
for him to do would have been to return the 
resignation to Dr. Ghosh, advising him that 
he should send it to the appropriate authority. 
It is i^uite glaringly obvious that the whole 
process was coUusively engineered between 
the Governor and Ghosh with the Humayun 
Kabir playing the role of the initial inter¬ 
mediary. 

Dr. Ghosh then informed the Governor 
that 16 others who accepted his lead had 
defected from the U^nited Front D^islature 
Pttfty and that the Qovernmcnt hsd, thereby 
. loist its majority in the legislature. The 
Gft*;Craor then called upon the Chief Minister 

resign who naturally, refused to oblige 


until the ihattci^ had been tested in a session i 
of the legislature. The Governor, thw 
pressed upon the Chief Minister to advise 
him to summon the legislature to session at 
an early date. This, the Governor had no 
business to do. The Coustitutiouai provisio¬ 
ns in this behalf are quite clear and unam¬ 
biguous. The Governor summons the legisla¬ 
ture only when he is advised to do so by the 
Government; he can neither summon the 
legislature on his own initiative, nor can he 
dictate to the Government as to how and 
when it should advise him to do so. 

Anyway the Chief Minister requested the 
Governor to surninnu the legislature on the 
l8th December ; this was anund the second 
week in November. The Governor was in 
too indecent a hurry to have an earlier session 
of the legislature; obviously ho and his 
adviser in Calcutta ( not excluding some 
leaders of the armed forces and top State 
executives and police officials) and his 
employers in New Delhi were desperately 
anxious that given a Ti-week's respite, the 
Gnited Front might succeed an reparing the 
the breach in its ranks and thus bring to 
nought their deep-laid conspriacy of deposing 
the Government. 

So, at last, Dharma Vira took courage in 
both hands and acted unilaterally ; he dis¬ 
missed the United Front Government and 
installed Prophulla Ghosh, with his 17 roembei^ 
Splinter instead in the office. It is significant 
that the United Front Government had, eai^- 
Her, sent a memorandum to the Ftesident 
requesting that a reference be made to the 
Supreme Court as to whether it is within the 
discretion of a Governor to dissmiss a Govern¬ 
ment from ofilce until. its lack of, majori^ > 
hasbeen tested in an open secibn 
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legislature in conformity with the appropriate 
procedure laid down in this behalf. This 
request was summarily rejected by the Union 
Government without assigning any more 
reason for this denial of a very legitimate 
demand than merely to assert that it consi¬ 
dered the opinion of its own law ministry as 
final and adequate. 

It must he conceded that defections from 
their ranks obviously instigated by the 
Congress and made possible, iu large measure, 
by the support of vested interests were the 
inevitable result of the ineptitudes of and 
conlvadictioiis within the United Front 
Governments themselves. And tliis, is e<|ually 
true of the Goverinnents that have yet to be 
toppled ; there are atleast three more such on 
the card for immediate treatment. The 
mistake of these left coalition United Fronts 
would seem to have been following from the 
obvious misapprehension that the rejection of 
Congress, generally, in the States at the last 
polls appears to have been assumed to have 
been a verdict in their favour. Most clearly 
and emphatically it was not so. It was upto 
these coalitions to convert (his negative 
verdict of the polls into a positive verdict iu 
their own favour by positive action ; by 
fulfilment of a minimum common 
programme. Unfortuuatcly, none of the 
Coalitions has proved itself imaginative 
enough to have realised the very delicate and 
almost precarious balance upon which its 
respective regime was established and, from 
the very beginning of its assumption of office, 
started on a course which, had, for its objec¬ 
tive, the establishment of party dominance 
withiu^the multiple-party coalitions, rather 
than tbe pursuit of a common and integrated 
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programme. The iuevitable result was the 
emergence, of such contrary pulls and stre¬ 
sses that bid fair to disintegrate the coalition. 

One cannot blame the enemy to have 
moved in to reap the utmost benefit out of 
the situation. What one objects to, how¬ 
ever, is that the situation should have been 
sought to be and, at least in two cases 
uptodale, has been exploited by recourse to 
extra Constitutional means which are con¬ 
trary to all the commonly accepted ethical 
and Constitutional norms of democratic 
behaviour. One could not legitimately object 
if those coalition State Governments were 
toppled by proper constitutional means, as 
in IJaryana ; to a dissolution of the States 
constitutional organ, vis, the legislature ; to 
be followed, after the constitntoinally pres¬ 
cribed interregnum, by a fresh poll. Except in 
Haryana, however, this obvious remedy 
has been ignored and quite obviously quest¬ 
ionable j>rocedures -overwhelmingly so in 
West llengal —adopted to keep the legislature 
alive when the proper thing should have been 
to dissolve it. It seems very likely that in 
other Cases to follow—Bibar, Uttar Pradesh 
and Kerala seeni to be in line for similar 
treatment—a like measure would be adopted 
to topple the present Governments and would 
be replaced by new ones of distinctly Cong¬ 
ress hue but possibly under illegitimately 
rigged leads as in West Bengal and the 
Punjab. 

Inspite of the Prime Minister’s public 
pronouncements to the contrary, the true 
attitudes of her Party and Governments 
have uow^bcen made unambiguously clear by 
the transactions at the recent annual Congress 
meet of Hyderabad. The least ground for 
doubt that may still have been left after the 
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only resolution—a unique departure from 
precedent—had been adopted, has been most 
clearly removed by Nijalingappa’s Presiden¬ 
tial address which has been very aptly and 
not a little picturestiuely described by certain 
sections of the daily press as an offensive. 
Offensive it certainly is, with all its poison 
fangs and teeth and claws bared for all to see 
and beware. The thre.it to a democratic 
order inherent in .the pronoucenients of the 
new Congress chief is all to obvious for 
all discerning students of current political 
trends to see what Nijaliugappa has said 
means, in effect, that the Congress will no 
longer continue to accept its rejection at the 
last polls lying down. But the means that it 
will adopt in the pur.suit of its goal, reinstate¬ 
ment to its former power, if not the glory, is 
not to set its own house in order and thus 
rehabilitate itself with the electorate, but to 
push out, by main force, the non-Oongress 
Governments still in office and rcoccupy the 
the seats of power with the help of renegades 
from (he opposition. 

Frankly, there was only one legitimate and 
democratic course open to the Congress. To 
boldly face a fresh poll as soon as possible 
by dissolution of State legislatures in non- 
Congress areas by recourse to the President’s 
extraordinary powers. That was the only 
way the deposed old guard—most of them 
except Messrs Morarji Desai, Cbavan and 
\Jagjivaa Ram fell like nine-pins at the 
last elections—might have been able to 
re-establish themselves In the parliamentary 
machine. The Congress has all but a bare 
majority in the Lok Sabha. It is unable 
any longer fo oavaUerly bring in new propo¬ 
sals for Constitutional amendments as here-? 


tofore for the simple reason that it is no 
longer able to commend to requisite two- 
thirds majority in the House. 

3'he threat implict in Nijalingappa’s 
I’residential address now seems to explain 
the unseemly hurry with which the Un¬ 
lawful Activities Act has been passed at the 
last session of Parliament and since put on 
the (Statute j3ook after the requisite Presi¬ 
dential assent. From what Nijaliugappa has 
said it becomes almost cerfciiu that the 
Congress Government at the centre with 
ituUiced to take recourse to this new 
(Statute to crush the opposition if necessary. 
The (juestion as to whether this new Statute 
is at all intra vires the Constitution in con¬ 
formity with the provisions of Art .19 and, 
especially, in view of previons judgments of 
the Supreme Court, does not seem to have 
disturbed him at all. He has also talkedfgUbly 
about banning political parties with commu¬ 
nal or revolutionary ideologies. 

And, yet, he or his colleagues would not 
favour the obvious democratic remedy ; that 
of dissolution of the legislatures in non- 
Congress States where the coalition govern¬ 
ments have failed or arc likely to fail to 
command majority support in the legislatures, 
possibly followed by a dissolution of Parlia¬ 
ment and a mid-term general election. It is 
the only way the Congress could possibly 
rehalititate itself in the States in accordance 
with correct democratic practices and rein¬ 
force its weakened siniews at the Centre. 
Bui it obvionsly is not prepared to face ii It 
is patently afraid 1 

Why ? B^nse its leadership, iospite c$ 
mahy defatt|te and lapses still has 
political imaglMlicp and si^eity 
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the dangerous potentialiUes of the newly 
awahcned sense of political power that the 
electorate demonstrated at the last general 
elections. It is this new awareness of the 
people's Own political power that has led to 
a rejection of Congress. Inspite of that 
failures and lapses of the opposition this 
trend of rejection continues unabated. If 
there were a fresh poll in the immediate 
future, the Congress would be likely to 
suffer even more grievous losses. It might 
even mean greater consolidation of power 
to the extreme left. The old guard appear 
traumatically disinclined to face the fearful 
possibility. 

But how long can a reckoning be with¬ 
held ? 1972 is only four years away and 
disposing of the Left coalitions iu the manner 
the Congress has been doing, it has only 
been making a martyr of certain parties of 
the extreme left. Short of a military Con/) 
there does not seem to be anything that c;m 
put off the final reckoning further away them 
1972. Atulya G-hosh, however much he m.-xy 
otherwise deserve to be derided, appears to 
be the only one among the (!!oiigress Old 
Guard with ample political sagacity to see 
the invisible writing on the wall. That was 
perhaps why he counselled oven as late as 
early October last year, that the United 
Front Governments should be left well alone. 
Fite years are all too iuhnitesimal in histori¬ 
cal time, bnt may prove long enough to 
render the amorphous and warring U. F. to 
a state of complete impotency. Then will be 
the chance for the Congress to re-establish 
itself. But wise counsels are apt to fall 

uselessly ou the deaf cars of impatient 
greed! 

Food For Thr Peopck 

The' 1967-68 harvest season has been 


reported, in both official estimafes and 
private assessments, to have been a record 
bumper one. In the preliminary estimates 
West Bengal's rice-paddy crop was intially 
assessed at nearer seven than six million tons 
in terms of rice. And, yet, portents do not 
seem to encourage the expectation that we 
shall have tided over the last two-year crisis 
or oven that rice prices, in West Bengal, 
would be likely to settle down to an economic 
level. 

With the first trickles of the new harvest in 
West Bengal around the beginning of Novem” 
her, last year, and a firm procurement progra¬ 
mme and target annouced by the then West 
Bengal Government, open market prices had 
sagged considerably in most areas, but even 
more significantly as in and around surplus- 
producing district What wa.s, perhaps, even 
more encouraging was that quantities of 
rice off the new harvest had began to pour 
into the retail consumer markets. It should 
bo noted and underlined that during the two 
preceding harvests there has never been any 
new rice available to the consumer-buyer. 
This significant aspect of the market tran¬ 
sactions during the current season seemed 
to indicate that small farmers were bringing 
their produce directly to the market, and 
perhaps, also that the big operators and 
hoarders were, at least temporarily, not 
taking any active interest in the opera¬ 
tions. 

Retail prices, in consequence, had sagged 
to significant levels j !n surplus areas even 
below ceiling prices fixed by Government 
earlier in the year. Hoarders and large 
operators were, perhaps, shunning the mar- 
ket presumably because they had not merely 
ample stocks in their private hoards to 
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enable them to do effective market tigging 
almost whenever they wished to do so and 
even this price sag, tr* begin with, may 
have served their own purpose in this rt'gard 
but also because the Governraeui’s earlier 
determination to fnllil a procurement target 
of around one million tons ( in terras of rice, 
not gro.is paddy weight), if necessary by 
reiinposition of .'strict levies, kept them at 
arm’s length with fall of the United Front 
Government, the former Food Minister, who 
had, in the moAtiwhilo, transferred his 
weather-sensitive allegiancCM to the Congress 
and, therefore, to thn vested interests, ceased 
to speak of prr»mreaicat targets except in 
very lukewarm terms and of possible levies 
not at all Big operators appear to have 
already and most elTectively inovc<l in and 
open market prices ars already on a fairly 
steep ascending spiral. On the other hand, 
the quantum of procurement in Ihe two 
months niit.il the y^’or end, is reported to 
aggregate no more than a bare r)H,000 tonnes. 
l*rocurement is claimed to have been paced 
up with the new year averaging al most 5,000 
tonnes a day. Even if this rate could be 
maintained, by Mareh-end aggregate procure¬ 
ments could not possibly exceed 200,000 
tonnes. Oovernment stocks were earlier repor¬ 
ted to have been reduced almost nothing 
before the new harvest and with only about 
200,000 tonnes at its disposal by March- 
end when the lean season will begin, hoarders, 
market-riggers and profiteers will have it 
all their own way. 

That, in short, are how the prospects of 
“food for the people” appear to a dispassio¬ 
nate analysis at the moment. Dr'. P. C. 
Ghosh seems to be both unmoved and un¬ 
concerned. Possibly be is depending on the 


Centre—to whom he has brought rich booty 
in the shape of gross treachery and defections 
leading to a virtual rnnstatement of 
Congress power in the state with himself as 
both the quisling and the stooge—to tide him 
over. If this does not come off, the people 
of West Bengal can very well starve. They 
ha\ e long been used to it and should be able 
to face the prospect without undue appre¬ 
hension ! 

J)i(iia And The ICC 

The U.S. Government has proposed that 
the peronnel of the International Control 
Commission be suitably enlarged to enable 
the ICC to obviate the violation of Cambo¬ 
dian, boundaries by fleeing North Vietnamese 
and Vietcong troops so that the U.S. may 
not be compelled to carry “hot pursuit” of 
the enemy }icro.ss the Cambodian boun¬ 
daries. 

Q'he U.S.S.R. and Poland have most 
strongly, rejected the propasal. The issue, 
however, is left with India } she is the Chair¬ 
man of the I.C.C. together with Poland and 
Canada as members. If India agrees to 
accept the U.S. proposal with Canada inevi¬ 
tably backing up such a situation, Poland 
being in a minority would be powerless to 
prevent action. There is every element of 
temptation for India to accept such a propo¬ 
sal With her notorious peace-ut-any-price 
penchant, even where her own territorial 
integrity and sovereignty were concerned she 
might easily fall a victim to American 
blandishments in this behalf, especially since, 
a distinct school of opinion within the 
Johnson Administration led by Averrell 
Harrim^n has been , holding out promises of ; 
a definite de*escalation of the Vietnam War 
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And maiatenanee of Cambodian nentrality 
a^id Integrity as a ^rst step towards it. 

Indians gullibility has, in the past, led her 
to blonder into many a diplomatic faux-pas 
but, in the present instance she appears to 
have grown somewhat wiser; she has not 
yet committed herself. India *must realise 
in clear and unambiguous terms that she can¬ 
not afiord to take sides in the Vietnam 
imbroglio and agreeing to the U.S. proposal 
to enlarge the personnel of the ICO for 
ettective sealing of Cambodian boundaries 
would be doing just that. 

What she should do, instead, is to poiu^ 
out that North Vietnan has already categori¬ 
cally laid down the conditions for negotia¬ 
tions. These conditions arc neither unfair 
nor dilTicult of fulfilment. Doan Rusk's 
publicly announced apprehension that even 
if after cessassion of bombing and otlier 
acts of war, the North still refuses to talk ? 
What them ?—is a piece of caueuistry 
which should deceive no one. North Viet¬ 
nam stands to gain immensely more than 


she may possibly loose by peace and should 
be easily tractable so long as no dishonourable 
conditions are sought to be imposed. One 
cannot be equally sure of the Johnson 
Administration, however. Its almost traUf 
matic aversion to the very name “Communist” 
especially tho.se of Dean Rusk and his 
Pentagon “boddics”—might, not impossibly, 
see thorn doing ail that is possible to slide 
out of auy reasonable and honourable settle- 
ment with North Vietnam—and any proba¬ 
ble political settiemeut will necessarily have 
to bc' both rcaonable and honourable mutu¬ 
ally to the parties coheernod—to avoid a 
coinprouiihe with the “Commurn.st eueray”. 
India should steer clear of those double 
talks and sanctimonious proposals if she 
docs not wish to bo logged down in diplo¬ 
matic ombarassuients. Her answer should 
bo both clear and categorical pronouncements, 
the talk of '“liot pursuit” should not merely 
bi''Je rn)i> but even ilb gitimato. Any en¬ 
largement of the ICt,' therefore, whatever 
the pretext should, in the circumstances be 
wholly ultra vires its legitimate functions. 








QUALITV CONTROL IN ITS SIMPLEST FORM 

Prof. B. S. RATHOR 

Quality control is a major problem in many tlie price; the higher the <{uaUly tlte more costly 
Indian Industries. ITie reason for the poor opi- is to produce. Repognizing this, the manufacturer 
nion against products of several industries is he* usually thinks of tiie quality of his product in a 
causse of the lack of quality control, different sense than does the layman. He is con* 

In many Indian Induslrie.s ‘Quality Control’ cerned with how h}.s product meets the customer’s 
c:onsists -of Inspection only and does not contain .-pecifications and how it <:om]>ares with his com- 
the crucial points of a complete control function. ]«!titor's in the same price class. 

Others think only in terms of SQC when they ' To the manufaclurer then, quality is not 
refer to Quality Control. However, this is not absolute but is rela'ive to other factors such as 
appropriate, selling price of the.item, the use for which it is 

Here an attempt has been made to intended, the quanlily in which it is to be 
explain the concept and tools of ‘Quality Control’ [produced, and the adherence to measurable quality 
in non*atatistical term.s. 'fhis has been deliber* standards. 

alely done as it was fell that statistical techniques Kxample-^fmportance of Standardization in 
in Quality Control could only be used by those Quality Control. 

who are well versed in .statical techniques. X industry in Ludhiana manufacturing Lathes 
While our purpose is to si ive the industry at jiold some Lathes to T firm of Bombay, After 
large who are generally not familiar with stalls* .some time the X firm received a complaint that a 
tiCal techniques nor could follow them. particular part of the lathe was out of order, and 

Quality Control is the function of entire they wanted a replacement. The firm at Ludhiana 
rrfew of manufacturing management that is con- cnuld not send a replacement as their products 
\ corned with insuring that the end product con- had neither drawings nor standards, and therefore 
forms; with predetermined standards. It involves the parts were not interchangeable. Hence thcy 
more than a mere check of the finished products bad-to ask the customer to i^nd the complete 
.and includes the control of the quality of raw macliine. Instead of spending couple of hours in 
materials, materials in process and finished go-ods. replacing a particular part, the firm at Bombay 
Thus it entails : liad to shut down the Lallm and send'it all the way 

' (i) that there must be a plan (standard), to Ludhiana> , . ' ; , . 

(11) a record of actual performance must Consider the posL . time ahff ;the .iiiodnverdf^n^ 

' be maintained, causod'to' tlm customer , at -Bondsay dhd ^0 

(«i) actual pcrl'ormaute must be contuiu* iihpression he mdat have formed for (he Ludhla^i^ 
ally compared to and evaluated with firm making. Lsithea. , . 

; the plan, Hence U ia a must for an industry to Define^ 

(iv) provisions must bO mado for correct Establish and Maintain standards, ' ‘ 

V ^ in menufaefti^g ojpieration Quality Control is concerned, with the 

. ■ ; ? wbpn,,dje results of the ayaluafion in* prevention of defects in mahufacturing so that.the 

■'j heeds for .fjitoh . Uam^may he.msde right arid not,h4y6 ha ^ reje<|^ 

V ^ iridustHfilists bommoUly aesmii^ edm^^i of; 

the co$t but the-qpalhy lea^ ,ia mmtdiy relit^ to inspeetipn fiahetton, w^fch ^ 
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checking the ooriformance of the item with the 
stimiiard, 

'Fhe method to implemcnl stimdur^A is bv 
inspection. To inspfct wr require : 

(a) Measurable standards to be ilefined 
and iindersiootl ; 

(b; Standards must .-■alisfv <'uslomer s 
waiils—the ijualily standaiib for a 
product are c'^tablislied by the custroner. 
Mis tlecisii>n to bu\ ot ivoL to buy for 
a gi\en price will In* based upon his 
slatisfaclion with the product. Of 
cciuisc, in order *o sociiiv the clislo- 
nici's lin diip.--. the vendor iiiur'l give 
ciiji'ideralions |o wavs ’lA maintaining 
ijiJaliU level', tliat will meet or exceed 
lii' need'. ! bu', il beco/nes necessarv 
for imbi'>lr!es lo derivie what 
< liarai leriT.itie.s ibeii [no«hn I' shall 
r)4,S'e>.-< ami then design and produce 
a piodiicl that endiodics all the 
preNclci led cbarclei i-'lie^. 

Wiieic aeceplame 4>! rejection depends to a 
co'isideraijlv* cvUmiI upon indivivlna! jinigeincnl, 
nnilortnily ol tpialilv c.innot be achievi'd. io 
eliminate the mx es'ily of dcpi'iwling upon individual 
judgement abme, deliniti: standatd.' niusl be 
ju'Iit'ud. 

To Ensure QiinUt) Define your StaiiihtniA 

f or example, bv polln i iealb wooden .'lands 
for a table lo make evacll) of one inch in diatne- 
ier would be a precision impossible to attain. 
I’l.'C'bca) tonsideralion ie<iuiie tbe .'dling rd‘ 
btiiHs. If the upper limit is set at I.OH.t inebes, 
and the lower limit at .0‘t7 inclie.s, the tolerance, is 
Ibe difl’erencr between the upper and the lower 
limit', or in this cases 0.008 inehc.s. The 
iu.struclions on tbe drawing should be i -f'.flO'T 

— 0003*’ 

oiundards, should he set for a required performace. 

Standards are not set arbilarily. Tbe 
quality of competing products, complaints 
received from customers, reports from salesman, 
tnanufacturing diflSculUes encountered, the effect of 
quality requirements on manufacturing costs, all 
8 


should be taken into consideration in setting 
standards. Industries according to their resources 
should decide how' much or how accurate inspection 
tbev can aflord to do. Perfection is a fine thing to 
aim at. but it may be impractical from an 
uidustrial and commercial standpoint. 

The Inspei tion t'unction in Quality Control 

bi'pcdion i.s the component of the Quality 
C.imUioI that is concerned with checking on the 
ciuiiorui.m.-e of the item to the specifications set 
tor it. iiispci'liuu does not i reate quality, but 
*Ji)C' help ill I ontioi quaiiiy . 

Iksj.i'C oi tbe mail} variables dial outer into 
iji.'iiniiatliititig, ijisfx-clion i< a never-ending 
liiiiiiiim. 1.1 utbot words iu.sjiection means: 

i 1 iliccking the tpialily ot iiuxiiniiig 

materials. 

ii.) f becking on all luiisbed gooils lo ensure 
(bat only an eptublo pioducl.s reach the 
cu'lomer, 

iil) it sboulii attempt In b)cale Haws in 
manulacluring that would cause 

nibscqueul iliiru uJties. 

Inq)c( lidii includes all types of activities such 
a' .‘.'tin;:, gauging, ami .•io forth, that are 
ictjiiiinl to dclciiJi'iic whether the products meet 
tbe jufsirificti slandaiib, 

tte imi\ say tlial punbased materials, goods 
in ami liiushca! products .should be 

iii'pcclcd. 

Insjt. i-non Methods 

a) ItH)' . iiispciiion ■ 'vX ben the parts must be 
imalc willi a biob dcgice «)j accuracy or when the 
operation porformeil affects other operations, or 
when some patli(ular detail is cs.senlial, I00‘/o 
iiispoclion may be lequirefl. 

\\ lien luiman life is involved e.g. in 
iiuuiufaclui Ing of (bin.« or where quality is expected 
bccau.se of very high cost, such as engines with 
pumping seLs, lOO/f: inspection may be neees.sary. 

b) //i.v/)ec/Ji»/i 5n/npfi'ng—One of the important 
phases of any quality control programme is the 
determination of the frequency of inspection and tho 
percentage of items to inspect. It is neither 
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jiractical nor wononiical to expect that every item 
should he inspected for every specification. 
Therefore, it is essential that the most critical 
ypt-cificatioiis I>e determined and that maximum 
t;oncentration he planed upon adherence to these 
standards. We should never lose sight of the fact 
that inspection costs money and that the amount 
of inr.peclon should be reduced to the minimum 
required to maintain the degree of control desired. 

The selection of samples taken at random from 
a lot of parts or from a quantity of liquid and 
insjjct'iion of them as representative of the lot is 
called ‘iin.spectif'n sampling. 

I 

ExnmpU' of Inspection SampHng 

TTie indu.slry making wire nails and packing 
them in gunny ha«s checking if these bags of wire 
nails send out for sale contain the wire nails 
which conform to the predetermined standards : 

i) First Step in Sampling Inspection — 
Shake the gunny bags containing wire 
nails. Wliy ? To get a homogeneous lot. 

ii) Stcond Step —A handful of wire nails 
should l>e removed from the gunny 
bags. 

iii) Third 6Vep---Out of the lot from one 
hag one may .‘•ee that it conforms to the 
predetermined standard and the wire 
rails aie not .going without head 
(having a proper lop) . 

If those few wire nails out of the thousands 
in the gunny hag are O.K. the entire wire nails 
in the gunny hag will be O.K. '^Thia is inspection 
by sampling at its best. One thing is to be 
remembered, by inspection of the wire nails in 
one gunny bag the industrialist or whosoever 
inspects cannot certify for the wire nails in the 
other gunny bag. A representative sample, from 
each gunny bag mu.st be inspected. To have effective 
inspection by sampling—sample should be chosen 
from all parts or Jots in order to have the selected 
samples, truly representative of the Attire lot. 

Inspection Deviceis —^The specification sets 
forth certain characteristics that are to be attained 
lu manufacturing the product. In many cases it is 


imp()b.ciiblc to judge these characteristics by human 
.‘it-nsivs, those cases we make the use of measuring 
device. Thus, inspection must be accomplished by 
means of devices capable of measuring the 
characteristics desired. These characteristics may 
involve dimensions, surface finish, hardness, 
colour, shrinkages efficiency, operation of 
citaraclerislics and many others. Inspection 
procedures must include equipment that gives an 
answer on the acceptability of the item. Many of 
the inspe<.‘lion devices are referred to as gauges. 
Tliese niav be used for checking the actual 
dimensions against the standard. An example is 
. gauge on an au’omatic lathe which measures the 
completed part, accepts or rejects it, and adjusts 
the cutting tool to correct any deficiencies. 
' Tools for Inspection —caliper, micrometer, slide 
caliper, dial indicator, standard and special gauges 
etc. 

If'here to Inspect — 

i) by operator on or near the machine. 

ii) shop floor inspection 

iii) centralised inspection. 

Quality Control is llie responsibility which 
must he shared by all the members of an industry, 
it will involve the members of the management who 
s<-i the quality })olicie8, the salesman who contract 
to sell products of a certain quality, the design 
people wlio set the product specifications, the 
buyers who purchase raw materials of the right 
({uaiily and the manufacturing personnel who are 
jpspon.sihle for making the product according to 
prescribed .specifications. It is only through the 
v.T.oie hear'ed cooperation of all these persons 
tivat a sound quality control programme can be 
maintained. 

Some bench marks of Good Quality Control 
Programme^ 

i) Simplicity, ii) Ix>w Cost, iii) Adequate and 
l••mely information, iv) Flexibility, v) Permit 
management by. exception, vi) Force pri6r 
planning. 

Cost Aspgct of Quality Control ; Inspection 
is an element of costs but at the same time R ie 
one of the ^ost important factors In : w© 
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tnq^intenance of Quality. Inadequate inspection 
mulling in below slanduid goods going to 
fUfetomer means high cost in replacement, the loss 
of customer’s faith in the reliability of the 
cojnpariy and its products. Consistency and 
reliability is vital not only for internal trade but 
lur export trade as well. Faulty products tost 
jiii-t a.s much to produce as good saleable products. 
Inspection Avceds out below standard materials 
end parts and helps .-ueh products being made 
jichl. 


Any Quality Control procedure or system 
a tool of management and not an end in itself. 
A tool will achie\e little on its own unless it is 
uscl properly. Tbereforee every quality control 
syslciti has its limitations. Quality Control 
procedures, fur example, do not make decisions, 
they simply indicate when decisions are necessary 
and possibly uhat decision should he made. The 
if'a.st Quality Omtrol that accomplishes the objectixe 
is the best Quality Control as it will give the 
i.plimiim rcjult.s. 




CHANGING FACE OF INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 

BALKRI8HNA NIMKAR 


The recently held 25th meeting of the 
Small Scale Industries Board, under the 
Chairmanship of Sbri Pakhruddin AH Ahmed, 
Union Minister of Company Affairs and In¬ 
dustrial Development, on the 8th and 9th 
August, hight-lighted multi-dimensional 
problems of this vital sector emerging on the 
economic horizon—a force being generated 
for diversification and decentralisation of 
the country’s industrial poteutialitcs on the 
one hand and on the other as a tool for 
pursuance of a planned income 
and price-policy. This sector is expected to 
( 1 ) assist in making the industrial structure 
larger and diversified enough to provide 
the investmeut goods needed for enlargment 
of the national product on a continuing 
basis ; ( 2 ) to widen the industrial base and 
thereby to counterbalance the inflationary 
pressure on the price structure ; ( 3 ) to be 
an effective tool in generating a self sustained 
industrialisation of semi-developed and back¬ 
ward areas, along with providing a production 
field for technicians, training for entre- 
preneuns, and better prospects for equitable 
distribution of the economic power within 
the frame work of our mixed economy. 

For a realistic and meaningful appoach 
to Small Scale Tnductries, a thorough analysis 
of their structure is essential Contrasted 
with the large scale industrios, here the 
separation among entrepreneurahiifi manage* 
rial ability and technical competence is non¬ 
existent. Because of the two*fold structural 


weakness, viz. A week capital base and 
inadequate resources, their needs are always 
much more than their resources can meet 
with the result that many units are forced 
to run far below their installed capacity ; 
secondly, their financial requirements are 
many times more than the security they 
can oflTer to satisfy the traditional norms of 
industrial finance. Thirdly, they essentially 
lack shock-absorbing capacity, hence the 
period of teething troubles and cyclical fluc¬ 
tuations impose a continuous need for pro¬ 
tective measures. Upto now establi-shed 
norms of industrial finance centering round 
the capital base and profitability ratio which 
reflected the owuer’.s proportionate stake in 
the business and his capacity to repay had 
to be replaced by a new dynamic concept. 
To put it in Morarji Desai's words “Man 
behind the machine'^ should be the major 
oonsidenition for the credit institutions. In 
technical terminology it meant that the 
criteria of security should uot be the existing 
assets of the unit’ but the integrity and 
technical competence of the borrower. 
Similarly the capacity to repay should not 
be measured by the existing profitability but 
by the industrial potentiality and prospects. 
In this dynamic concept which successfully 
embraces the needs of newly emerging in« 
dustrial units, Wurity-based’ approach had 
to be replaced by the need based approach, 
according to which the quantum of financial 
assistance has to be decided not on the basis 
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of the adequacy of security but on the basis 
of the fiunoial requirements of the borro- 
ing unit. Obviously, besides the Goverment 
agencies such as the State Financial Corpo¬ 
ration, N.S.I.C. etc, there is a large field for 
the operation of banking organisations which, 
because of their professional knowledge and 
specialisation, can regulate the well directed 
growth of this new sector. 

The year 1960 is a landmark in Our 
economic history, when the Reserv^e Bank of 
India with it's Credit GuaranteeScheme’ and 
the State Bank of India with it’s Liberalised 
Scheme regarding provision of credit to 
Small Scale Industries came into the field. 
N.S.I.C. also .started issuing guarantees so 
that the risk involved in this typo of finance 
could very well be distributed. But all 
these schemes on the whole achieved very 
little success in the 8en.se that commercial 
banks could not be induced to any substan¬ 
tial extent to invest their funds in financing 
Small Scale Industries. As reported by the 
Reserve Bank of India in it’s report for 
the year ended the 30th June 1967, the 
major role in financing small industries has 
been played by the State Bank of India 
only. As per the progress report of the State 
Bank of India for the half year ended on the 
30th June 1967 along with it's subsidiaries, 
it sanctioned limits aggregating Rs. 122. 09 
crores. Recently in June 1967 it made the 
bold announcement of it^s scheme to finance 
technicians and qualified craftsmen to tap 
this potential and encourage entrepreneurial 
talent by providing finance to those 
technicians and craftsmen ''who have worth¬ 
while projects to set up and operate small 


induetries but are unable to do so for lack 
of sufiScient resources to provide the initial 
capital or, as it is technioally termed,—owner’s 
equity.” 

Inspite of the encouraging experience in 
the past, there are the elements of scepticism, 
imdue caution and alarm in the approach 
of various commercial banks which is also 
reflected by the fact that the contribution 
of these banks except that of the State 
Bank of India is not appreciable. Inadequacy 
of finance available to the small industries 
is self—evident, as on 31bt March, 1967, the 
banks had given loans to 27000 units 
aggregating Rs. 140 crores while there were 
1,006,000 units registered with the Director 
of Industries. Obviously to only 25^ units 
bank finance could be made available. What 
is needed most is a planned finance pro¬ 
gramme and creative-will which alone can lead 
to the bank’s active participation in the coun¬ 
try’s rapid iiulnstrialisation and uplifting of 
the economy from the vicious price-spiral 
and poverty. A mere change and a few 
modifications in the traditional method.H will 
not suffice, there must evolve a new outlook 
and dynamic approach. Any hesita¬ 
tion only incicates the bank’s unconscious 
lingering to security base, while the bank has 
once fully studied the problems, prospects 
and production of a unit, a confident hand¬ 
ling and understanding must be visible in its 
dealings. A proper and meaningful approach 
to small industries requires that : (1 ) the 
units incurring losses in itself should not 
cause alarm leading to withdrawal of the 
existing facilities or denial of new facilities 
at the time when sympathetic consideration 
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Is the only remedy. Casual losses may result 
from cyclical flucttiations in trade, recession 
in other industries and general overall depres¬ 
sion. Not the concept of present profit- 
position but prospects can bring about the 
industrial revival and check the general 
recession. 

(2) The position of intangible assets capital-! 
reserves may reflect a poor equity, may also 
show the owner’s stake at zero level but 
nevertheless the fact exists that the unit has 
had it’s own investment in the business 
which though wiped off, cau retain the 

Year ended No. of applications 

30tb June for guarantee received 

from credit institutions 

106.3-84 6343 

1964- 65 9015 

1965- ()6 14808 

1966- 67 3 9137 

Since the inception of the scheme in July 
i960, till the end of June 1967 the Rfcservc 
Bank of India receive 53546 applications 
for guarantee in respect of credit limits agg¬ 
regating to R-!. 172'63 crores. 

Foregoing figures are extremely to sugges¬ 
tive in the sense that they contain full indica¬ 
tions of the guarantee scheme. As is revealed : 

(1) Eeiitrve Bank of India, since the 
inception of the scheme up to June 1967 
has refused guarantees on 6617 applications 
(about 10% of the total applications re¬ 
ceived), hence the amount of 55’34 crores 
remained uncovered. Guarantees were 
refused presumably because of the adverse 
8 nancial position of the borrowing units 


borrower’s psychological interest in the 
business. 

Because of extreme poverty and a very 
low level of morality, in almost all under¬ 
developed countries, this type of finance is 
fraught with additional risks. Since adequate 
security is also not available, the Guarantee 
Scheme of the Reseve Bank of India came 
as a risk balancing factor. In terms of clause 
6th of the Guarantee Scheme, in case of 
default by the borrower/about 64p.c. to 6Hp.c. 
of the amount in default can be recovered 
from the Reserve Bank of India. Following 
figures reflthe working of the scheme : 

Limits Amount covered 

Rs. under guarantee 

28.08 crores 17.95 crores 

39.29 crores 29.47 crores 

60.19 crores §0,45 crores 

82.31 crores 65.97 crores 

causing the entire risk to fall on the credit 
institutions. 

In the present economic state of rising 
wages and cost of production with the 
prices ensitive and highly competitive 
market especially the Small Scale Industries 
pass very often through great strain and 
stresses. While the nourishing water of 
finance may assist them in straggle for sur¬ 
vival, any sceptic and cautious approach 
may dry up the roots of marginal indus- 
tries passing through crises. The guaran¬ 
tee scheme can be an effective tool in 
inducing the commercial banks to further 
'liberalisation in their attitude and outlook 
only when ^e Reserve Bank bears With 
credit institution at all times a ealeolated 
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proportionate risk right from the beginning 
of a loan until the liquidation thereof. 
Like a protecting umbrella it should stand 
with the credit institutions in sun-shine 
as well as in heavy rains. There should 
exists a willingness to undertake and share 
genuine and fair risk, of trade on the part 
of the commercial banks and the 
Guarantee Organisation. 

(2) Another constructive conclusion indica¬ 
ted by the figures is that since the ince¬ 
ption of the scheme in 1960 upto June 
1967, the Reserve Bank of India under 
the guarantees issued by it had to pay only 
77 cairns amounting to only 9'74 lakhs ie. 
tV % of the total limits guarnteed by it 
while of the total limit is the com- 
mision recovered by it from the credit 
institutions for issuing the guarantee. 
Thus the present scheme has become a 
profit-making rather than risk-sharing 
scheme. When advances are usually se¬ 
cured by pledge of stocks or negotiable 
instruments and the risk involved is so 
low, the existing giiaraoteo scheme cau 
profitably he converted into a ‘credit 
insurance scheme : This may invite other 
banks who have, up-to-now, been hesita¬ 
ting. 

All that it requires is a definite policy of 
the Government for the growth of small scale 
industries. This growth, if properly directed, 
production deversified, and areas well distri¬ 
buted, may give promising results. It can 
easily be perceived that the agriculture-based 
industries are still not appreciably increasiug, 
hence the demand for agricultural tools and 
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equipments is at a very low level. This 
sectoral imblance should be met with timely 
correction. In the economy with restricted 
spread of educational and other opportunities 
partly arioing from social and economic stra- 
tificatioD, this sectoral and functional imba¬ 
lance, at a later .stage may ofler intractable 
problems. Problems and prospects of small 
industries should not be viewd in isolation 
from the economic texture. To the extent 
that the pressure of prices of industrial goods 
emanates from the prices of agriculture goods 
through their impact ou the wage-cost or cost 
of raw materials from agriculture, a solution 
of price policy for the industrial sector merges 
with that for agricultural prices. 


1. Report on a Framework for Income 

and Price-Policy : 1967 — Reserve Bank of 

India. 

2. Annual Report of the Reserve Bank 
of India for the Year ended 30th June 1967. 

F.A.S.r.r, Bulletin vol. VJt of the 12 Sept., 
1967. 

Report on Currency and Finance 1966'67. 
Reserve Bank of India, State Bank of India 
Monthly Review July 196:> and Sept. 1967 

Re.servc Bank of India : B KARYA TATHA 
KARYA PADDriATl SOME BASIC 
STATISTICS; 1967 ; Reserve Bank of 

India. 

All figures have been taken from the 
Annual Report of the Reserve Bank of India ; 
June 1967. 

Reserve Bank of India S Report on 
Income Wages And Prices : 1967. 



RAISING THE AGE OF MARRIAGE 


BABURAM 


India is a developing country aud it has 
a pressing population problem in relation to 
available resources. The country has decided 
to solve it by reducing the birth rate. Dr. 
S. Chandrasekhar has suggested the examina¬ 
tion of one of the non-clinical approaches to 
reducing birth rates. The question is what 
should be the age at which our girls should 
marry and the impact of it on the popula¬ 
tion growth.^ It is expected that a bill will 
be introduced in the winter session of Parlia¬ 
ment in connection with the raising of age 
of marriage of girls from Ifi to 20 years. 
This approach m.ay be examined from two 
points of view .*—(i) will it be helpful in 
reducing the birth rate f (ii) will it not 
create any social problem which will disturb 
the normal life of the people ? 

Any legislation with strong aud proper 
implementation may be fruitful. But we 
dud that 'Child Marriage Restraint Act’ of 
1930 and 'Hindu Marriages Act of 1056’ arc 
hot frequently implemented. Natioxai, 
Sample Survey Report shows in Marriage 
Cohort of 1946-51 (Women married within 
the year 1946-51 ) that 27.4 percent wives’ 
lige at marriage was below 12.* An interest¬ 
ing example comes from a sample study in 
rural Uttar-Pradesh by Mr. G. B. Saxena 
that 80 percent of the total wives were 
married before the age of 16, and average 
i^e at marriage was 14.1 years.* * Census 
of 1961 also reveals the fact (hat 
very large majority of wohien’s marriages 


take place below the age of 18 years. The 
number of womjn’s marriages between the 
ages of lS-22 is small and above the age 23 
is very small.* These demographic facts 
show that legislations have not proved 
effective due to the slackness in implemen¬ 
tation of the Statutes. Dr. S. Chandrashe- 
khar also accepts this faet.^ The Govern¬ 
ment has not been successful in ensuring 
a proper vital registration system and also in 
appropriate implementation of the Act The 
present tendency of Government in this 
respect shows no improvement. Only expec¬ 
tation of strong implementation of the Act 
without reasonable efforts may not bring 
hope that this new approach would prove 
fruitful. 

It is true that the average age at marriage 
of ^rls in our country has been rising but 
slowly as Dr. Chandrasekhar has mentioned 
in his article that according to 1961 cen¬ 
sus of India the mean age at marriage of our 
girls increased to 16 from 13 years in 1911.* 
But it is clear that this rise of 3 years in 
age at marrii^e has taken 50 years to 
achieve. We should consider here that this 
rise in the female’s age of marriage is due to 
gradual change in circumstances. It is the 
increasing tendency among women to parti¬ 
cipate in politioai, social, and ocoup^oual 
fields, jsnd tiio demand of educated wivot 
has oonsequeutly beeu rising. Thera is' A 
growing sentiment in society' 

. 



giris should be educated if only because a 
better marriage can be arranged. Man with 
education and higher status will feel asbamed 
of an illiterate wife. A survey in Central 
India denotes that age at marriage for both 
husband and wife is directly associated with 
educational attainment. The median age of 
marriage for illiterate wives, those with pri¬ 
mary schooling and those with more than 
primary schooling comes 13.4, 1.5,8 and 18.4 
years respectively.'^ Many other demogra¬ 
phic researches confirm this view, that the 
agt^ at marriage consecjuently rises as the 
educational status of women rises. But we 
find that the level of education of women in 
India is lower than in other Asian Countries. 
Only a small percentage of girls find oppor¬ 
tunity to take higher education in India. 
Girls generally Matriculate at the age of IG. 
If the age of consent rises from 15 to 20 
there will be a time lag of 5 years. The 
problem will arise and as to how to provide 
useful employment to girls for the years of 
gap created by this approach. Higher edu¬ 
cation will be the most useful engagement 
for the girls but there may be problems for 
parents having no resources to give them a 
higher education. There is no proper and 
sufficient facilities of women’s education 
given by any agency' including Govorament. 
Uural areas of the country are lacking espe¬ 
cially. In India only 24 p.c of the population 
is literate and women literacy is only 12.9 p.c. 
An interesting example of UP where only 
I7.6 p.c of its population is educated including 
even those who can merely sign their names 
will be enough. The percentage of educated 
women, is 7 p.e of which 2T.84p.c are educated 
i» UP cities and 4.7 p.o in villages®. If we 


take the mean age at marriage of 
states of India wo find that according to 19#^ 
census our girls’ age at marriage ranges 
tween 19,97 in Kerala and 13.87 in 
Pradesh. Hero when one has to considii^C' 
the literacy status of these States, gne fiiii4^* 
that in Kerala 4G.8 p.c of the population ii, 
literate with 38.90 p.c female literacy, while? 
in Madhya Pradesh 17.1 p.c of the populatiOlK' 
is literate with G.73 p.c female literacy*. On 
the other side urban areas nominally provide* 
alternate usef\il eogagments. But rural are^S^ 
are totally unable to provide any alternate 
useful engagements to girls for the 
years of gap. Hence, this propose! may 
create a insuperable problem for society 
which may have the tendency to, disturb the;, 
normal life of the people. 

Though it is confirmed that women’s res 
production period will be short as the age at; 
marriage rises, the shortening of women’s 
reporductive period is not always concerned 
with the number of births. The number of 
birth will depend iipon the interval between 
two consecutive births which will depend 
upon the physiology of women with respect 
to their child bearing capacity. Leng& of 
lactation, ainenorhoea period (when the re-, 
productive capacity of the female is terapora-,; 
rily suspeuded ) etc. affects the interval 
tween two consecutive births and rate of> 
reproduction. Mr. M. M. Gandotra expressed'? 
the view in au article that it has been obserK; 

* “^4 

ved that the rate of reproduction in tbe- 
Indian community is slower than that of the,; 
western communities.^*^ Mysore populatioti 
' Study also supports this view that reproduf^ 
otivo capacity of Indian women is lesser than; 
that of western women.^ ^ The physiol^ 


of wotu«n with respect to child bearing ina)' 
result in quicker reproduction cron if the 
t^productive span changes. The possibility 
may be that those women who marry late may 
have more births than that of those who 
toarry early due to their physiology with 
respect to child bearing and vice versa. 
Hence the physiology of women with respect 
to child bearing is more important to reduce 
the birth rates than the reproductive period 
x>f child bes-ring. 

The idea that average number of children 
ever born generally decreases with a rise ixi 
hge at marriage of females may not prove 
correct. Raising the age of consent may 
effect female fertility during the period of 
their marriage and this effect may be either 
possitive or negative. One explanation of 
tile negative effect is the fact that those who 
i jcarry late are exposed for a shorter period 
the risk of child bearing than those who 
^iharry early. It may be Ics* important for 
'/Induction of birth rates as discussed above. 

K,';. 

The comparison or fertility of women who 
f, married at one age with that of women who 
^.piarried at a different age does not necessarily 
A .yjMltf a correct estimation of the effect of the 
'"jraising of the marriage. Here, we can not 
.;^ore the effect of advance of socio economic 
^''^^ktatus on fertility of the same group of women 
I’tparried at different age. It is possible that 
fertility averages may associate directly 
indirectly with the age at marriages for 
;;s>irtve8 in the various groups of socio-ccono- 
tAi ft levels. Another important explanation 
that women who marry early may have 
Ift^fferent attitudes and motivations with 
lilSeapect to child bearing than those who marry 
^ late. If so, postponement'of marriage of the 


former does not mean that they will adopt 
the attitudes and behaviour patteros of the 
latter. An increase in the age of consent 
witho\it concomitant changes in attitudes and 
motivations relating to family-building may, 
therefore, have less effect on birth rates**. 
We find that there is no clear and impressive 
indication of changes in women’s attitudes 
and in motivations relating to family size, 
even though lot of money is spent and efforts 
have been made by Family Planning Progra¬ 
mme. The attitudes and motivations in rela¬ 
tion to family-building are important pro- 
lems in the path of success of the Family 
Planning Programme. 

When we come on motivation with 
regard to child-bearing we find an inte¬ 
resting note. Hindu view about marriage is 
what "Maku”, the great law giver of the 
Hindus suggested. He referred to four 
different stages through which a member of 
the Hindu Society has necessarily to pass. 
One of which is ciKAiiASTiiASRASi, (house 
bolder). Thereby, it has made marri( 4 ;e 
almost obligatory for everyone. The reli¬ 
gious motive behind universal marriage and 
child bearing becomes clear when one 
understands the meaning of the word ‘‘Putra" 
or son.** “The Sanskrit word for “Son” 
“Putra” means literally one who saves from 
Puth or hell, the hell into which all parents 
without sons fell”.^* This strong motive 
behind child bearing has resulted in high 
fertility rates of Hindus. 

Another side of the picture is the Muslim 
view with respect to child bearing which 
reflects their belief that the primary pUrppae 
of human life is the genention of 
life. 'I he great Prophet MohAtomaff iiM 

' ' . . 'i.. ' ' ‘fi ' 


recorded as having said “Marry and gene¬ 
rate”** Muslims want to see that their 
women are rightly fruitful.** This outlook 
towards child bearing results in higher 
fertility noticed amoung the Muslims of India. 
As stated by Kingsley Davis, the child-women 
ratio of all women between 15 and s’9 years 
of age was 770 per 1000 for Muslim women 
whereas it was only 073 for the Hindus.*’ 

According to Mysore Population Study 
reports, to a greater extent, the cultural 
factors are also found to be responsible for 
higher fertility of Muslim women. Muslim 
women do not follow as frequently the 
practice of going to their parent’s house for 
confinement a.s do the Hindu women. Con¬ 
sequently this reduces the duration of the 
seperatiou of the husband and wife after 
cofinemcnt. Other cultural fader affecting 
the pattern of sex life of Muslims is that they 
do uot enjoin observance of a large number ot 
religious days as do the Hindus.* * Another 
fact is that the use of contraceptives and 
other clinical methods to limit the number of 
births is found to be less popular amoung the 
Muslims than among the Hindus. 

Hence, there is strong necessity to change 
these motivations of the people with respect 
to child-bearing. 

This approach can also bo examined from 
another point of view. It is the considera¬ 
tion of the statistics of women’s attitudes 
and opinions towards the age at marriage of 
girls collected through various demographic 
surveys. These may provide useful clue to 
the practice of the future generations. For 
instances, Mysobs Popitlation Study pror 
duces that a popular opinion in Bangalore 
City stUl favours the marriage of women at 


an age which would be considered early 
many parts of the world. But it does 
favour a very great assumption of the respC!!^* 
sibiiities of motherhood. The average aj^ 
given by the young married women in 
City in x’esponse to questions as to the age 
which a woman should marry, range from If 
to 17 years. On the other hand the average 
of their response, concerning the age at whict 
a woman should bear her first child, was ii 
the range from about 19 to 20 years.** 
Here we reproduce a table (next page) of tb< 
opinion of married women, 18 to 33 yeaP 
old, and their husbands concerning age ai 
marriage. 

Another example is that survey of FEd 
riUTV AND MORTALrrY IN I'OONA DISTRICI 
which classifies married daughters by theh 
age at marriages and further according tc 
whether their father regarded this age appra 
priatc, too early or too late. It shows tha' 
practically fiO p.c of the daughters of the ci^ 
sample and 90p.c of the daughter in the not 
city sample were married not later than 14 
In 80 p.c of such cases in the city and 60 p.< 
of the cases in non city sample the age wai 
regarded as appropriate The qaestioi 

arises if we can ignore the women’s opinioi 
regarding the age of consent which does no^ 
favour the approach of raising the age o 
consent to 20. 

The important reasons for early marriage 
highlighted by demographic surveys are thi 
problem of availability of suitable match an( 
adverse financial circumstances of parents* * 
These problems are still prevalent in society 
If we give a practical consideration on theei 
reasons we find that it is, however, difficttl 
to deny the influence of social attitude it 
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Women’s opinion on ago 

Husband's opinion of age 

Zone 

at which 

a woman should 

at which 

a woman should 


marry 


marry 



Number 

Mean Age 

Number 

Mean Age 



(in years) 


(in years) 

Bangalore City 

Total (Four Strata ) 

OHG 

1G.4 

782 

17.4 

Stratum 1 ( over 35 
percent Muslim ) 

21G 

17.0 

IG5 

17.7 

Stratum 2 ( over 35 
percent scheduled 
caste ) 

Stratum 3 ( others : 

Hindu Male literacy 

2G2 

1.5.4 

201 

17.0 

over fiO percent ) 

Stratum 4 ( others ; 

2GT 

16.H 

22G 

17.8 

Hindu Male literacy 
below GO percent ) 

241 

n;.5 

190 

17.1 

Zone TIT ( Rural Plains ) 

359 

14.0 

309 

1G.3 


[Source— MVSOHi; i-oiTL.vrioN sTri>Y, Uuited Nations Pago 101.1 


determining the popular age at marriage. 
These problems may become more pressing 
when the age of consent for girls will rise 
upto 20. The social prejudice against post¬ 
ponement of marriage is still yery strong 
due to criticism of hinaduri ( caste circle) 
especially in low caste. Where dowry is still 
prevalent the parents have to ])ay heavily to 
eecure suitable matches. In a matrimonial 
market the prices of grooms rise as their 
educational and employment status rises. 
It was hardly tremarkable in early n)arriagcs 
and it will be more clear at higher age. When 
the age of con.sent will be ijiis(d ox. ins i} 
parents' will loose opportunity to find suitable 
matches due to their poor fmaiicialt circums- 
; tances, It will become more diflicult to wait 
! for suitable matches postponed. Hence, 
/ there strongly rooted factors in tlie society 


may create severe problems and which will 
disturb the normal life of people. 

'I’o sura up, the passing of legislation and 
its strong impleraentation can be effective to 
reduce country’s birth rate lonly when there 
will be a change in wometi’s attitudes and 
motivations towards the child bearing pattern. 
Secondly, the raising of age of consent will 
not create problems in normal life of people 
when their social status is improved by pro¬ 
viding the facilities for higher education and 
other useful engagements for girls in rural 
and urban areas as well which will may be 
also helpful from financial point of view. 
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THE BACKGROUND OF ENGLISH ROMANTICISM 


V. P. VELOO 


Many attempts have made to define Roman- 
‘ticism. But none has betm entirely succcss- 
:ful. The theory and practiee of poetry 
differ from a^e ro What satisfies one 

'period cannot satisfy another. Nevertheless 
naovemeut in literature can be recognised 
lin its best exponents. The exponents of the 
..JEnglish Romantic revival are Jilake, Col- 
'; 4 Jndgd| Wordsworth, fSholley, Keats and 
'Byron. 

V To understand Romanticism, we have to 
begin with claBsiciam. ('iassicism was the 
offspring of the Renaissance rediscovery of 
i^reek Philosophy, literature and art. To the 
olftssicist everything Greek became a stan- 
'4grd of civilised perfection. What was not 
^^eek or Roman was regarded as barbarous. 

was only one way of creating a work of 
iikipit: the classical. And because he bad not the 
^ilMsical tradition in his bones, the only way of 
^ihg thing correctly was to deduce from his 
inodela a set of ;rules. This the reduction of 
p^rythiug to rule is the distinctive mark of 
daaslcism. Because Homer and Virgil bad 
lilirtitten their epics in a certain way, therefore 
ptexy epic must follow the same rules, down 
;t(he smallest detail. 

' The rules were innumerable ; each art 
and branch of literature had its own. The 
elliseioal tenet was that the imaginative 
artist’s business was not with the pddities 
^h,ich differentiate one individual from ano¬ 
ther of the same type, but with the universal 
j^lAracteristics which all men of a certain 


type have in common. Jn other words their 
attempt was to present certain types which 
embody universal characteristics. They were 
concerned with human nature as it is, always 
and everywhere, not with individual in¬ 
consistencies and aberrations. 

Critics are generally agreed as to the 
general features of classical literature. It is 
that kind of literature in which content is 
subordinated to form, in which the detail 
fits into the overall design, when the con¬ 
scious artistry is evident, when there is 
charity of conception and finish in execution. 
It is the literature in which creative inspira¬ 
tion is controlled by judgement and the 
highest flight of imagination is curtailed by 
reason. Tt is explicitly didactive in intention 
and deals more with social and urban 
problems rather than with the problems of 
individual destiny. The term classicism 
connotes, grace, elegance, self-knowledge, 
self-restraint, the sense of the form and 
idealism of a certain sort. The heroes of 
classical literature are embodiments of the 
noble qualities on grand scale and ail petty 
failings are omitted. And in the lesser classi¬ 
cists there did develop a tendency to ideaUze 
to the point of making their characters in¬ 
humanly faultless. The heroes of clssical. 
literature too perfect to be human. These 
features were best reflected in the writiogs 
of the neo-classical poets of the Augustain 
era. The principal concern of the 



classical poets was to attain technical per^ 
fection in their work of art. 

As rules are the mark of classicism, so 
rejection of rule is the mark of the Roman¬ 
tic movement. Rules had become a tyranny, 
inhibiting the free play of the inagination. 
As always happens irj a revolutionary move¬ 
ment, the pendulum swung to the opposite 
extreme. All rules were thought to be evil 
and to be abandoned in favour of unres¬ 
tricted liberty to follow the imagination 
where ever it might lead. Hence the diffi¬ 
culty of summing up neatly the various 
manifestations of romanticism. The essence 
of classicism was that every classicist was 
in agreement. According to the romantic, 
op the other hand, every creative artist 
must be a law into himself. Nevertheless, 
though there were no rules, there were certain 
broad principles romanticist was in agreement. 

Of these the first aud foremost wa.s the 
autonomy of the imagination. Aud this was 
something new in the uistory of thought. 
Every creative artist has alway.s known that 
art is born of imagination no imagination 
no art The classical Greeks and the neo¬ 
classics knew this just as well as did any 
romantic. The classicists believed that the 
imagination gives only raw material of poetry 
and that reason must assess that material, 
prune it of its irrationalities and consciously 
mould it into a work of art. Wittingly or 
unwittingly, the neo-classicists subscribed 
to the views of Locke lo whom imagina¬ 
tion was only a passive recorder of external 
impressions, something like a photographic 
plate. The function of imagination is only 
passive and secondary. This impoverish¬ 
ment of imagination was something abho- 
, rrent tSb the . romanticists. They in protest, 


formulated a theory of imagination of • 
own. 

They conceived imagination as a pow^ 
which is at once creative and divine.;^! 
came to be regarded as an ‘inner light’, 
divine element in man, the 0o}| 
faculty by which he could penetrate thrbu||^ 
appearances and apprehend reality. Th^l 
believed that by the exercise of the imagi^i^ 
tion, they could create splendid words’ ;oi 
their own and almost all of them held wil^ 
varying degrees of emphasis, that in this 
they were partaking in the activity of a 
divine reality. It thus transcended reasop 
and owed no allegiance to it This cttW 
of the imagination as a sovereign aiid 
autonomous power became something lik# 
a religious faith. 

In this they had the sanction of philc^ 
sophic idealism which was at this time reigd^ 
iug supreme in the countries of Europe’ 
According to idealism, matter is only an 
nation of mind which is non-material. lip 
other words ultimate reality is mental ratheir. 
than material. We do not need to enqtiiri| 
here whether piulosophical idealism true OV 
not. This faith in the omnipotence of imagir 
nation gave the romanticists unfettered free* 
dom to give expression to their vision anid 
experience. As a matter of fact all the gre^ 
romantic works of art ai|e adventurouit 
explorations into the world of beauty and 
truth. All of them delighted in the luxttify 
of self-expression. 

Hcimanticism was also an eloquent protest 
against the brazen despotism of fact M 
represented by 1 Sth century science. It wall 
Newton who gave mankind a mechanistic 
ception of the universe. The universe came 
to be regarded as a mere machine. All 
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Jbappenings in the world wore sought to be and social stability, the romantics were in 

Explained in terms of physical laws. Even favour of living dangerously. Instead of 

the mental phenomenon was no (xception. seeking safety, they went out for adventure, 

i Scientists no longer needed any supernatural Comfort and security were spurned as degra- 

agency to explaiji any oecurrence in this ding ; and a pernicioua Yijny of life was held 

universe. This kind of scientific rationalism iu theory at any rate, to be a nobler thing, 

was called mechanical materialism. Besides, Hence the romantic idealisation of the poor 

■ Newton's reputation wa.4 so massive and awe- peassant. Some special virtue was attached 

inepiring that none could dispute the truth to being close to nature. They perferred the 

of his scientific picture. Jn v.on.se<[ucnce the simplicities of rural life to the extravagance 

romanticists fc-ired tliat the extrusion of the of urban life. Industrialism was anathema 

supernatural element from the operations of to the romantics ; because it produced much 

the universe would culminate in the ultimate ugliness and destroyed natural beauties, 

.undoing of all traditional morals. Already A third principle is sensibility. Wordsworth 
the foundation of the edifice of tradition was defined the “poet as a man with more lively 

becoming shaky. So they could not but pro- sensibility, more enthusiasm and tenderness 

: test against this monstrous intrusion of science supposed to be cominou among 

..into the realms of morals and values. Ihat mankind " We have only to read his poetry 

IS why A.N. Whitehead says that ‘Roman- (q discover his owu capacity for passion and 

^oism was a protest against Science on feeling. To the roinantics emotion tended to 

, behalf’of value. good in itself. They believed that a man 

The Second major principle to which all ro- yras truly alive ouly in a state of heightened 

manticiats subscribed was individualism. feeling, whether of pleasure or pain. And 

This was already implicit in the revolt against this with the romantics was a source of 

, externally imposed rules and in the claim to supreme strength. Their capacity for passio' 

ipdividuat liberty. But the inplicit was uale feeling was in fact abnormally strong 

made cxplict and ]u.stiiied by a philosophical aud they ha<i enough of the classical element 

doctrine. And this doctrine in the first of restraint and rationality in their make up 

place wa.s provided by Rousseau and by his to direct and discipline, their passion. Bat 

' disciple, Godwin. Both taught the perfecti- once ‘Sensibility’ became the fashion and 

< bility of man through the rule of reason. To every one had to prove his worth by 'showing 

:,fchem, every man was potentially rational; all his capacity for feeling, there came the Cult 

that was needed was the removal of arbitrary of emotion for emotion's sake. With this 

external compulsiou, exercised through the ins- cult came the search for the sensational, which 

' titutioiis of society. Godwin, whose ‘Bolifical often morbid or extravagant. This is ohe 
Justice’ was for a time the Bible of English of the diseases of romanticism. 

. rpmantiewm, carried the doctrine to its logical Yet another feature of romanticism is its 
inclusion anarchism. As against the cool dream nature. The romantic is essentially 

and collected rationalists of the 18th century a dreamer Romahtio literature is A droAin 

,who sought to establish and maintain political picture of life, providing sustenance and fui' 
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(ilraent for the impalaes cramped by society 
or reality. William Blake wrote, “Dreams 
with me are no shadows but the very substance 
of my life.'’ To the romantic poet an object 
of beauty or a symbol of truth is an intoxi¬ 
cant. This propensity to dream tended to 
make them lovers of loneliness and this 
solitariness made a divorce between life and 
literature inevitable. This excessive self 
absorption often resulted in dangerous my¬ 
sticism. Aristotle observed, “the self-suffi¬ 
cing solitary is either a god or a beast”. The 
romantics, though they revolted against the 
crippling institutions of society, sought free¬ 
dom in their private world of timagination. 

This disposition to imaginative introver¬ 
sion has been explained in terms of Freudian 
theory. It is an infantile tendency to love 
oneself. This tendency is called narcissism. 
This infantile tendency remains an uncons¬ 
cious memory. In some people this tendency 
regains ascendency in adulthood and seeks 
manifestations. Since overt manifestations 
of self love are often grotesque aud repellent, 
the romantic who is plagued by this malady 
makes a shameless retreat in to his own inner- 
self and begins to leave (he outside woj’Id. 
The romantic poets have given expressions 
to such pent-up feelings. F.L. imeas, who has 
ventured this explanation, describes romantic¬ 
ism asHhe revolt of the unconscioas.^ 

The romantic reaction was healthy in its 
hey-day, but like most reactions it became 
extravagant and so unhealthy in its turn. The 
great rosaaatics have explored realms which 
no classical Writer would dare to enter and have 
inlinitely extended the range of human sensi* 


bility. But in its phase of decadence roihah«, 
tioism disphsyed maladies such as sensationa-^^ 
lism, satanism. egotism, selfpity, pride etc^' 
That is why Goethe condemned romanticisnii 
as 'disease' and praised classicism as health; 
Bernard Shaw also decried romantic |ma|^* 
nation as 'the most unoriginative'. The 
psychological impact of the revolt was badi 
indeed. With its spread it became reasonable 
to be irrational and conventional to flout 
conventions. 

To set romanticism against classicisrai 
reason against emotion in any thorough manner 
is misleading. As a matter of fact romanti-' 
cism is as old as ancient Greek literature^ 
The works of Homer and Aeschylus, Virgil 
and Tacitus, Chaucer and Shakespeare do 
contain elements of romanticism. It has 
been said that a great work of art is first 
romantic aud then becomes classical, “oa 
a long view,” writes Lucas, “the conoept^ou 
of poetry seems to oscillate between 
three extremes”. The three extremes ate 
classicism, 'Romanticism and Realism'. But 
as C. M. Bowra says, many compromises are 
possible, '‘The greatest poets, Homer 
Dante, Shakespeare have both been informed 
and created, have both been teachers and 
magicians.” The pure classic is too stiff and 
stifled ; the pure romantic too drunken and 
wayward, the pure realist too drab and hum* 
drum. Lucas writes, 'classicism. Romanticism 
and Realism are three extremes, three points 
of triangle, tht? magic circle lies inscribed 
within it.’ A great work of art is strong 
and beautiful by virtue of a romanticism 
brought under control. 



SOCIAL FACTORS FOR THE RISE OF SIKHISM 

BISWAJIT SEN' 


^ Undivided Punjab, ihe valley of the five 
rivers, was an open ground to warlike people of 
Central and Western Asia and on several 
Occasions it transformed itself into the battle 
ground of India. I’lie Sulaiman range though 
lofty as Pirpanjal, has several gaps, through 
which nomads and raiders of Central and 
Western Asia entered Punjab. The most 
important route was from Hindukush, via Kabul 
Valley, through tlie Khyber Pass, which was 
taken by the armies of Alexander, Nadir Shah, 
Ahmed Shah, Babar and Humayun. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS IN PUNJAB BEFORE 
SIKHISM STARTED 

During the rule of Ashoka, Buddhism spread 
in Punjab. Brahminism though still in existence 
there, was very loose in form and was not so 
crganised, that it could stop the spread of 
Buddhism. But before Buddhism could fix its 
. root,it had to leave the province due to the devas¬ 
tating attack of the Mohammadan rulers from the 
..yitst and had to find its new way to Western- 
' Ti^ via Kashmir. Brahminism again started 
> gaining ground in Punjab, but as the province 
; tvas between the two Mohammadan rulers, one in 
India and the other in Afghanistan it was very 
difficult for Brahminism to preserve itself. Islam 
vtw spreading its tentacles and proselytisin was 
^reading fast from the west towards India. 
Hindu religion and culture were about to 
Regenerate due to the pressure of Islam. In Hindu 
religion, -only the self made Brahmins were the 
jprivileged class to have the access to the Cod. They 
Wfire simply exploiting the low caste people and 
qto worries about food and shelter, which led 
to become lazy. The low caste people were 
diS^i^eMed much by the activities of the Brahmins 
eome of them were declared as untouchables 


by the Brahmins. Due to different food habits, 
religion and caste restrictions there was no proper 
unity and the situation was exploited by the 
Mohammadan invaders. They knew that the 
Brahmins were not in a position to resist them, that 
the lower ca.ste people were demoralised and that 
the Bajputs were also fighting within themselves. 
Even in an army camp different castes had different 
kitchens and hearths, people w'ere excommunicated 
even for slightest offences. A great section of the 
untouchables and other lower castes adopted 
Islam, only to get rid of the fanatic Brahmins and 
to obtain higher position as in Islam they were free 
from all sorts of discrimination. 

Nanak a Hindu born Khalri, appeared on 
the scene to save the Hindus. He felt that Hindu 
religion in that demoralised, degenerated and 
superstitious stale, would not be able to check 
Mohammadan imperialism and the fanaticism of, 
Islam. ITie people of Punjab, well built and hardy, 
were fit for fight and struggle. Only proper 
guidance and unification vras necessary. Nanak 
took the lead and founded a reformed religion 
v/ith the help of which the people could be madd 
conscious of the actual state of things and brought 
in unity. If, at that time Sikhism would not.have 
been started, by this time at least, western part of 
northern India would have been converted to 
Islam, the way it was spreading. 


SIKHISM AS IT PROGRESSED 


Guru Nanak (1469-1538), was a widely 
travelled man and he studied carefuiiy 
advantages and disadvantages of the different 
existing religions—^Buddhism, Islam and 
At first he was not much steict about ffm,e<)d4^)of 
lebaviour, in otder to give .. enccJurugeib^Eld 
the common people to. join the. nutf 
he took the mi4dle puth b^een 




wortdliin^, tlhe <|6or was toje a!l 's(j]rti) oif 
peojyle,. The low caste Hinilas, who had no chance 
to become Brahmins and enjoy other facilities, 
those who were forcibly converted to Islam and 
the untouchables all flocked in to the fold of 
Sikhism. Actually the agricultural Jat community 
formed the majority in the new religion, 

Nanak wanted to reform the existing 
conditions by eradicating the evils present in 
Hindu religion but he was not the first man to 
think in that line. He took the path of the earlier 
reformers Jaidev, Ramdev, Kamaiiand and Kabir, 
whose references are found in the Adi Granfh. 
About caste system he fell that it encouraged 
moral disintegration and was preventing 
unification. It also may be mentioned that caste 
system was also not jjresent in Buddhism and 
Islam. He was also against the system of 
pilgrimage which he felt would break the homes 
of the pilgrims and divert tVieir energy and mind. 

He was not in favour of asceticism, as it would 
not much appeal to the common people and the 
noble cau.se of Sikhism in checking the threat of 
Islam would not he achieved. He was also not in 
favour of polytheism, which he considered not 
good for uniting people. He preached of one God, 
the creator and asked people to unite under His 
banner. 

Guru Angad (1538-1552), the second Guru 
who succeeded Nanak, started organising the 
religion by introducing a different script 
Gurumukhi, a form of Hindi, which he felt, was 
essential to propagate the new ideas of Sikhism to 
the common mass, who had practically no access 
to the Hindu epics Ramuyana and Mahabharatay 
as Sanskrit was unknown to them. He first 
compiled the Adi Granth and organissd the 
Langar, The Langar played a significant role in 
developing common responsibility and evading 


be'4 be^nus. crifite in 

it has heeo denounced. 

Guru Ram Das (1573-1582), laid greater 
stress on the organisation side of the community. ^ 
He felt that any organised movement to efchievlfe^ 
Its goal would have to be centered in a centra^'/ 
lised place. He founded the city of Amritsar OB'; 
the trade route between India, Central Asia 
Afghanistan, Being an important trade centre it; 
was a source of good revenues. Financial problem, 
was solved and the cause of Sikhism was getting^ 
good publicity, Uptil the time of the fourth Gurb;f: 
the relation of the Gurus with the Moghal\. 
Emperors was cordial as the Gurus were 
engaged in religious activities. 

During the period of the fifth Guru, Arjan« 
Das (1582-lft07), Sikhism gained strength and the'; 
Sikhs were growing in number. Guru Arjan gaye'l 
them a new occupation, the trade, which gave theni ^ 
financial stability. They became good tradera’’ 
and good horsemen. Further more he compihidjji 
the Adi Granth very carefully with ; many' 
additions, which the Sikhs regard as their Bible.' 

A political change started when the Guru gave 
liis moral support to Prince Khusru, who rebelle<5 
against his father. Later, Guru Arjan had to suffeb 
death by torture inflicted on him by Emperor 
Jahangir. 

The period of Har Govind (1607-1644), the 
sixth Guru, was a turning point in the Sikh history. 
Har Govind realised that without physit^^ 
strength it was almost impossible for the Sikhb' 
to survive. He prepared himself as a good warripr 
and in order to achieve physical strength for' 
military preparation, animal food was introduced 
in the diet of the followers. Afterwards the Sikhs, 
caused threat to the Emperor as the Moghals were 
defeated several times by the Sikhs. 

Guru Har Rai (1645-1661), the seventh Guru , 


caste or class prejudice by sharing food devoted much lime for peaceful transformation, of 
commonly. the mind of the people towards the new religion.' 

Guru Amar Das (1552-1582), the third Guru Guru Har Kishen (1661-1664), the eighth Gum. 
Was very' much agaimt the practice of Sati, died only when he was a child so he could not .do 
burnings of widows along with their dead husbands, much for •the religion and his followers. The 
whidb Waa; prevalent in India since long. The Emperor’s army was harrasing the Sikhs who 
pract^.'oi female infanlicido was criticised by were only giving up their lives in battle, 
tbb has been mem During the period of Tegh Bahadur (1665. 










1675), Ihfe ninth Guru, the Sikh Utmy pined the reiigloh. <Wm GoUht^ i»wi;^ hali^ 


some strength but Tegh B'dbadur was I'Ot much 
jn favour of war. He VtX.a also harrassed by the 
ilotiiestic trouble inainiy due to Ram Rai, the 
elder brother of (yiiru Har Kisben. Aurangzeb, 
the Moghal Emperor was then trying, to become 
popular by gaining sympathy from the Muslim 
iauatics to cover up his <TueI inearceralion to 
his father and cold blooded murder of his 
brother.s. He passed the order that the whole of 
India would have to l>e converted to Islam and 
anything Hindu should he destroyed. At that 
lime the Hindus from Kashmir appealed to the 
Guru to save them from conversion. The Guru 
interfered in this matter and was beheaded by 
the order of Aurangzeb. 

Guru Govind Singh (167.5-1695), the tenth 
Guru, was a unique character in the Sikh history 
rgul religion. He totally <leviated from the path of 
Guru Nanak and the rest of the Gurus, hy turning 
the Khalsa into a military race for political 
reasons. He was all the lime preparing liimself and 
his .army to light with the Moghal army and to 
take revenge of his father's death. He recruited all 
castes of people and gave promotion to the low 
caste soldiers to the highest ranks. He declared 
that from that time onwards all his followers 
would he called ‘Singhs’, and not Sikhs. He was 
the first man to e.stahlish a political administration 
by instituting Guru Mala or federal counci of 
thjefs. He realised that ceita^ external forms 
and symbols were esse/uial to create some 
atmosphere which would inspire the followers. 
A form of baptism was essentia! for mental 
preparation and psychological strength. Therefore, 
he introduced pahul ceremony where along with 
other rituals few oaths are taken for codes of 
behaviour. To have common uniform to maintain 
military discipline, a new sy.stem was introduced ; 
viz. that all Sikhs would have to wear turbans and 
must have five knkm ; kangha, hesh, Kirpatif kara 
atid kachha. His war cry, asking people to worship 
sword and slogans like, ‘One sparrow will bring 
.down several hawks’ and ‘One Sikh*is equal to H 
'lakh Moghal soliders’, produced tremmidoas eflfect 
.on his follow'ers who then were prepared for 
sacrificing themselves at the cause of the Guru and 


successfully. Twice he took full control over 
Hill States, and defeated Emperor’s army several 
times but lastly he had to take shelter in the hlilc. 

rut: PRESENT POSITION OF SIKHISM 

The Adi Granlh is respected as the sacred 
book and enjoys the highest position in the Sikh 
religion, since it contains the writings of all the 
•Sikh Gurus. It is .>ialufed with proud reverence 
:-nd called as Sfiri Adi Granlh Sahih—Sikh religion 
was against idol worship. The Granlh does not 
rcj)rpsenf an idol t)f God, yet the term Granlh Sahib 
and the wav it is saluted and worshiped is rather 
confu.«iiig. Guru Nanak was against w'oiship with 
burning of iiKTtise, lighting ghee-lamps, ringing 
hells, etc. hut those things are not uncommon to 
."ee in the Gurdwaras. 

The founder of the Sikh religion thought of 
eieating a religion which is sect proof so that a 
j>crniancnt unity is formed. Any one who wanted 
to deviate from the path of the Gurus was supposed 
to he a mm-Sikh. But after the death of Nanak, 
Shri Chand, the eldest .son of the Guru, being depri¬ 
ved of the Guruship formed a new sect called TJdasi. 
The follow ers of the Sect observe a sort of ascetic 
life and they are not baptised according fo the Sikli 
rules. After the death Maharaja RaujU Singh, ' 
another new Sect wa.« ‘rimed by Bhai Ram 
one of Ranjit Singh's followers, It was founded 
to reform the Sikh religion and the followers of 
this Sect are called Kukas, are purely vegetarians i 
and arc purely religious minded. The Kukas, arc ' 
also in good number. 

The Shiromani Gurudwara Prabaiuilhak 
Committee has recently declared that they* are not 
Hindus, In this respect it may he mention^, that 
except Guru Govind Singh, all the nine Gurus ^ 
followed the Hindu rites and customs. Guru N^ak,; 
Angad, Amar Da.s and Guru Ram Das all belonged | 
to the Khatri caste. Guru Tegb Bahadur died 
for cause of the Hindus. Guru j^vipd binuelf j 
was Very ntUch infiueticed hy the B^du Myology s 
and this could, he seen front his ivxltiii^ ^ -tbel 
Basam Gtanth, wkeie be, rp{etS'ti0::\SA^i^^;Wid[ 



H^',: QM]^ ntitrod^u^ soin& outwar^t 
s^mjbola to distinguish his tollowers from tho 
ordinary Hindus. At least uplil 1922, hefore the 
new Sikh reform movement Hearted by the Akali 
leaders, there was little difference heween the 
Sikhs and the Hindus and inatritnojiial relations 
were very common. Inside the sacred Golden 
Temple at Amritsar, there were idols of several 
Hindu gods and go<idesses, worship{3ed both by 
ihe Brahmins and the Sikhs. 

In Sikhism there is no provision for <'aste res- 
iricliori. Hut the present trend of using onl) the 
surname instead of using only ‘Singh’ is intertrs- 
ling to note. Again according to the F’urijab Land 
Alienation Act, llic Sikb community has been 
divided in to Jats and mui-Jats. The Sikh Jats 
who are in majority and have, large land holdings 
look upon the non-JIal Sikhs as inferior tenants 


and are mdled a» Kaihine, dagraded per^omt. 

Siidts of Depressed Classes who are sweepers aij^ 
chamars, belong to untouchable castes. Si 
Harijans have no special privilege from 
Government as they are not jnoper 
therefore, some of them claim themselves as Hillqw 
Harijans, even though they are Sikhs. , t .,.3 

Regarding the symbols of the Sikhs, ’amaift g| 
the educated people, specially those who ir« viw 
the towns and cities, very few of them observe 
the Sikh codes, intioduced by Guru Govind Sm^gil^ 
It is only about 300 years, since the last 
has left the world, during whicb lime Sikhism 
undergone so many reforms and changes, ITie 
has come for the Sikh leaders (political, aoci^ 
and religious) to decide whether such change 
and reforms W'ould serve the interest of the 


m 


if iJiey like to survive as a different commuhifyj^;:;^ 




To Colonise 
The Himalayas 

Tn the course of a journey through the Himalayas, one is struck again and agaiuj 
as 80 often in crossing .’he great spaces of middle India, by the paucity of popalttt;t<;niL; 
and the immensity of the tracts that lie unpeopled and untilled. There is no doubt thi^ 
of all unfounded statements, there was never one so unfounded as that India is ovei^ 
populated. She ih shockingly, sHA>n3FULLy unoer-populated, and, if I am not oiidssLSr: 

MISTAKEN, HER ACTUAL I*0r‘UJ.AT10N LS SMBINKXNO EVERY YEAR, HoWCVer, to gO back tO flip 
Himalayas, this is Bot a statement made and measured against some ideal standard of thjft 
food-producing powers of the earth, if properly worked. It is true that according td thjfti 
men who ought to know best, the power ok the earth to produce pood must be 

THOUSANDS OF TIMES WHAT WE NOW SUPPOSE. That is to say if this is true, thousands 
people could actually be maintained for each one that is now supported. But for t^ 
moment no such dream is in my mind. I am accepting the standards of cultivation as 
we know tiiem oommonly today, and judged by these poor standards, fathomed with sn: 
shbvfi a Koe, ih is still tirae chat the Himidayaa scarcely begin to be populated at alk^ 
The tidiNt; The present centres of papula-' 


tion. such as the^ are, must have been staled tidth more sease of oviia^W. 

’ routes of trade are manifest survivals from some era of greater wealth and (Plenty. Aad 
the works of art that still remain tell of an energy that demanded more than a mere 
, remnant of population for its display. 

Yet there is an aspect of hope even in a situation so fraught with regrets as this. 
The careers that other nations seek outside their own frontiers, India may find within 
hers! To Colonisk Tni>ia becomes one of the goals of the national effort, and first and 
foremost, to colonise these vast unworked spaces in the most beautiful mountains in the 
world. Doubtless we shall be told that the lands now idle are only those which are un¬ 
fit for cultivation. And doubtless it is true that the most fit are for the most part under 
the plough. One docs not accuse the Himalayan peasant of devoting himself to the 
hardest and least promising soil while leaving the very best untouched. This would, be 
oontrary to all the facts of human nature. But the fact remains clear, obvious, incontes¬ 
table, of resources that might be used lying absolutely waste, of opportunities that might 
be created, lying non-existent, of a great problem unconsidered, and potential wealth 
unrealised. Amongst other things, the climate is such that there is not one of the KngHsh 
fruits that could not be raised here. In many cases Indian fruits, oranges, lemons, wal¬ 
nuts, mangoes, and pomegranates, could be grown on one part, and the Snglish apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, peach, currant, gooseberry, and raspberry, on another part of the 
same estate. That this is no vain suggestion is seen when one finds hillsides over and 
over again where the no (Ficus religiosa) and pine grow within a few yards of each other. 
Besides the two classes of fruits named, it is obvious that there is a whole third class of 
such things as grapes, figs, tomatos, and strawberries that might also be cultivated. 

A very interesting question that arises here, is that of the use of these 
fruits when produced. We have to rid ourselves at this point of the modern confusion 
[.between money and wealth. The farmers of New England grow amidst hay and com 
large quantities of apples. Now labour is so dear in the eastern states of America, that 
jwheu the apples are ripe it does not pay the owner to pack them and convey them to 
:^the railway. The farmers and their friends, speak of these facts with tears in their 
voice, as ^poverty.’ Clearly, however, this is only poverty in a special and limited senses 
. ;Jt fr A poverty of money oombined with free food in abundance for the farmer, his family 
: his live stock, (pigs for instance eat apples), his labourers themselves, and for waylhi^M 
.. mmssing his farm. Some of us may feel that this kind of poverty would be . quite 
bearable 1 Similarly, iu considering the frnit-growing capacities of the HimsJayas, we mast 
. Remember that the first function of a good harvest is to be eaten, and only a secdnditfy . 

minor function that of being sold. Members of the English counti7---aristocii^y 
!?[jimg^ntly throw away money buyjng land in the United States or Canada pir New 2j|Mdajp>^ . 
^^ili^tensibly for the purpose of returning to nature, andleading an idyllic |n 

a beautiful climate. But after a few years these spendthrifts tern up tgiin in llllllt: 
i'^^iiHiots, visibly poorer and sadder, explaining that thovgb th^ jltlded 
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retiii^il: ilS’om tin point bf view* yet aa there waa no market near enon^ ol^;^ 

aooes8| it had been a failare after all I What our friends had really wanted then was 
after all to return to nature but to make money I Not the simple lifsi but the luoratiy^ " 
specttlationi had been their real dream. iForthis is the whole meaning of the talk abottk;.,, 
the aooessibility of markets. Now it must be clearly understood that no country was eyef 
yet developed up to its best as a commercial speculation. There is an organic^ ineradioablov > 
difference between a king and a shopkeeper, aye though the king rule only a rood, and the ^ 
shopkeeper speculate in square miles of territory. And difference is that the king loves f.‘ 
his land, and desires its good for its own sake, while the shopkeeper looks only to turn' 
its produce into money, pounds, shillings, and pence. 

The true ideal for the farmer. Whatever be his crops, and whatever the latitude; 
and longitude of his country, is to produce on the farm everything that is necessary for v 
the farm, and to sell only such few superfluities as may be required for the buying in 
of a few foreign luxuries, such as books, medicines, or tobacco. This is the ideal of 
every country that has an old>e8tablished agricultural civilisation. It is the ideal of Ire* > 
land and of France. It is also the ideal of the Indian dharmma. The Fast Bengal farmer 
will tell us that it is aoharmwic to take to the bazaar the rice that is needed for household 
food or stores. 


Similarly, to farm with an eye in the first place, not to the home but to the market 
is adharmmio. Yet the necessities of the modern world have to be faced. It is a world ; 
in which one of us only exists on sufferance of money. First we have to pay our way 
afterwards and afterwards only as thiols stand, we may talk of pursuing our idesh. 
How then is the fruit farm in the Himalayas to pay its way r' It so happens that there 
is already such a longing awakened in India at large for many of the Fnglish frolts; 
in question, and also that railway transport is so largely available, that the Himalayas 
might be turned into one vast orchard, and still find abundance of market of the 
fruit produced^ This would apply primarily, not to the softer fruits of course but to 
apples, pears, plums, and peaches. Perhaps also to figs and grapes. Also to all the morq 
temperate India fruits. Twenty times the oranges, pomegranates and walnuts now pro¬ 
duced could be consumed in India. 

When once the farm pays its ’way, however, we must remember that the real 
problem is that of intensifying civilization, of raising the standard of comfort, of, in fact, 
deepening education amongst thq people themselves. Only by teaching the hill people 
themselves to enjoy and to cultivate these new and delicious fruits can we do any permanent 
good to our country. It is evident that the initiative must be taken by members of the 
more advanced and more educated races such as the Bengali. But the betterment of those 
whose aettaal home, present and tuture> la amongst the gardens and orchards, must be 
tke real, ond and iim. For this, It is not difficult to see *that the first class to be interested 
“»«8t bo of the pujari Brahmins. What; they are willing to offer in bhog in the temples, 
vUl sooner or later be eaten and appreciated by their parishioners. Thus in this and 
other we look for the gradual reinstatement of the hill-populations in 
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■fhe march of humao culture. It is by attaching ourselves to the natural leaders of a 
people that we may work for the good of nations, without producing ruin and moral 
disintegration. That these particular races have conserved as much as they have, of the 
fruits of one wave after another of the civilisation that has gone to them from the plains, 
is largely due to the resistance they oppose to commercialism. They will sell nothing. 
The result is that the fields that lie along the pilgrim-roads are subject to a certain 
amount of depredation. Ilut the spirit is magnificent. One of my own party was hungry 
for fish, after weeks spent far from any possible supply. Suddenly a man appeared on the 
road with a fine fish in his hand, and the servants fell upon him demanding its price. But 
the young peasant was too haughty to name any. lie smiled as he surrendered his 
prize, but he was careless as to whothei any return present was made or not. Again 
we wanted dahi. A man came along with a pailful. My host eagerly asked him his 
price. ‘*No ; No ; you may drink as much as you like, but T wont sell," was his reply, as 
he goodhumouredly set down his pail. Tins may seem provoking, or inexplicable to our 
commercialised age. But it is the voice of a self-contained civilisation. It is the condition 
that alone has made possible the consei vation that the hill races have admirably achieved. 

Of one thing we may be sure. A very early and a very notable iDllux of civili.sation 
must have come to the whole region of Kumaon and Oarhwal with the Buddhist missionaries 
sent to the Ilimavant by Aaoka. And their mode of work must have been just to settle 
down and found a monastery, wherein to live the monastic life. Their education and. 
their message percolated silently. We may be sure of that. They made themselves part 
bf the life around them. And the result has been the establishment of cenfres of thought 
. and scholarship that remain to-day, modified in form but still in the old places, still inte¬ 
gral, still vital to the life about them. Fortunately religion is always present to provide 
a missionary impulse, to numbers of people who could not 'be induced to upset their 
lives for the vague advaacement of civilisation or the spread of education. (The Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj have already, I understand, established a mission in the Khasya Hills. Is 
. It impertinent to bring to their notice the old-time methods of the Buddhist Missiens In 
. Oarhwal, and the present day needs of all the mountain races vj 
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NOTES 


Rkdijcixo tiik Bank Rath: 

A country which borrows money as part 
of its normal Bublic finance and economic 
policy should not suddenly reduce its 
its Bank Rate, For, such reduction would 
have an adverse effect on the flow of capi¬ 
tal to its banks and therefore create a 
shortage of funds. Mr. Morarji Besai 
thinks that a one percent reduction in the 
bank rate will greatly stimulate trade and 
industry. But if this reduction reacts on 
the flow of capital to banks, as it is sure 
to do, and the banks receive 10% less in 
deposits, the resulting stringency will damage 
trade and industry much more than any 
gains ^hat the businessmen may enjoy as 
* result of 1 % saving in interest in their 
borrowings. As a matter of fact what 
httl6 money is left in the banks after Mr. 
Morarji has his dip will not be enough 


for the fmancial needs of the traders and 
industrialists and they will have to roam 
the Country in search of funds which they 
will borrow at any late of interest There 
are signs already that some great business 
houses are already borrowing money in the 
market at exorbitant rates. Mr. Morarji’s 
promises of cheap finance to trades people 
and industrialists are therefore, like his 
various other promises, mainly based on 
loose thinking. Whether such loose think* 
ing has been indulged in with a purpose 
can be judged when one analyses the 
country’s financial structure and transac¬ 
tions this year. Mr. Desai will require to 
close a gap of 300 crores by borrowings 
at the Central Governmental level. What 
the States will require as loans or over¬ 
draft can be guessed. The Central Govern¬ 
ment has immense borrowings on which 
interest is paid at various rates. If all 
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these loaas can be converted to loans at 
a lower rate of interest over a number of 
years, the Centre will save much money and 
such savings can then he spent on other 
accounts. It is not impossible to make 
saving in this way whi ch will be measured 
in tens of crores. The Government is the 
biggest borrower in the Indian money mar¬ 
ket. The reduction in bank rate, therefore, 
is likely to benefit Government much more 
than any other borrowers. Mr. Morarji’s 
propaganda therefore that the lowering of 
tlie bank rate has been done with a view 
to assist trade and industry is not based 
on the whole truth or nothing but the 
truth. The maximum benefit will perhaps 
oometto the|government. But, it is one thing 
to make an announcement and quite another 
to give the intentions a material shape. For 
all we know the banks will have to raise 
their borrowing and discounting rates long 
before Mr. Morarji can cash in on his 
clever plans. The general atmosphere in 
the money market is not such as would 
help to maiutain a low bank rate. 

Vl< TI.MISATU)X OK TKt.KPHONK UsKKS 

Since India began to suffer from a 
Foreign Exchange shortage, .all maintenance 
of all mechanical installations have shown 
a remarkable deterioration. The reason is 
dearth of spare-parts and difficulty in pro¬ 
ducing essential replacements. 1 he tele¬ 
phones in CalcuUa, and maybe, in other cities 
of India too, have suffered very badly on 
account of lack of proper maintenance. 
Nobody can get any connections either by 
dialing or through the trunk, to!! or assis- 
tance arraogements without undergoing heart 


breaking annoyance and delay. On top of this, 
wrong connections occur all the time and 
these are added to the telephone users total 
number of calls. This has become obvious 
from the recent unusual rise in the number 
calls billed for. People who made 500 calls 
in a quarter are now receiving bills for about 
double that number of calls. The only ex¬ 
planation can be that the numerous wrong 
connections that all Telephone users are now 
getting are being put in their bills. This 
matter must be cuciuired into and Telephone 
users saved from victimisation. For, firstly 
they are now getting very bad telephone 
service and secondly, they are having to pay 
heavier bills for this bad service. 

Kut< u Arbi iu.ytiox 

India’s love for foreign powers which 
have no love for India has now become pro¬ 
verbial. Whenever there are violations of 
India’s frontiers or even occupation of Indian 
territory on a larger scale, all foreign powers 
which specialise in minding other peoples’ 
business, come rushing in to save India 
from any inadvertent deviations from her 
declared moral principle of non-violence. 
When Pakistan invaded Kashmir and tried 
to occupy the whole of that State Indian 
soldiers were called in by the Maharaja 
of Kashmir who acceeded to the Indian 
Union in order to save his subjects from 
plunder and rapine. Indian soldiers drove 
out the Pakistanis who were fighting in the 
dress of tribal marauders and were dis¬ 
owned by the Pakistan government for, long 
months until those lies could no longer be 
accepted by anybody anywhere. But wlieo 
these maraudiog Pakistanis ware beaian 
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and routed by our Roldicrs, half-a-dozen 
foreign countries assembled to render raornl 
assistance to India. The result of this assistane 
was putting the Pakistanis in a firm position 
in a large part of Kashmir which they imme¬ 
diately named Azad Kashmir or Free Kash¬ 
mir. Why the Indian Government as well 
as the foreign friends of India tolerated 
this sort of nomenclature which is a dear 
insinuation that the rest of Kashmir was 
Non-Free, was nobody^s business. Pakistan 
being an undemocratic dictatorship, of course, 
was in the best position to supply freedom 
to the non-Pakistani peoples of the world. 
But such relevatit considerations do not disturb 
<he minds of the Euro-Americans who back 
the Pakistanis in all their illicit adventu¬ 
res. 

When the Pakistanis invaded Kutch and 
were running the risk of being forcibly pushed 
out of their unlawfully occupied territories, 
the foreign countries referred to immediately 
stepped ill to force an arbitration upon 
India. Actually these little interferences in 
India's private affairs have only one purpose. 
It is to establish Pakistan's right to invade 
Indian territory as and when it feels like 
doing so. That Pakistan was created by 
the British by slicing up certain parts of India 
and that, once that was done, no further 
questions could ever arise of any other terri¬ 
torial rights in favour of Pakistan was a politi¬ 
cal fact which could not be altered or modi¬ 
fied at any time after that was done, could 
never be challanged at Law. But if India 
went out of her way to agree to arbitrations 
whenever her frontiers were violated, who 
‘■'Ould gave her from the lawless encroach¬ 
ments that Pakistan would always indulge in 
from now till doomsday f Her willingness 



to be a cosignatory with Pakistan in what 
is known as the Tashkent Declaration is 
another example of her careless handling of 
her foreign affairs. By agreeing to let the 
I'akistanis stay on in what they call Azad 
Kashmir, India has lifted Pakistan’s lawless 
aggressions to the level of recognised poli¬ 
tical di.sputes. The Kutch agreement by 
which India agreed to recognise Pakistan’s 
acts of aggression as territorial disputes, 
further laid India bare to charges of volun¬ 
teering to sanctify the sins of a declared 
enemy. The so-called arbitration has pro¬ 
ved to be another partition of India to add 
to Pakistan’s territory. For this one can 
only blame India. 

The party system of democratic govern¬ 
ment has not been responsible in any other 
country for reduction of territory or modifi¬ 
cation of the fundamental right of the 
nation. In India, however, everything hap¬ 
pens in the name ‘.of democratic Govern¬ 
ment. It is high time the nation knew what 
they could consider to be their unalterable 
rights and possessions. The Political Parties 
are composed of persons who are not famous 
for their stability of outlook or faith. We 
can not be thrown from pillar to post all 
the time in matters of basic importance just 
because some easy ideologies change colour 
or shape for the convenenicc of loose prin¬ 
cipled persons. 

Mii)-Tkr.m ETj;('T.r»)Ns 

Those who are interested in a gamble 
for political power with a view to acquire 
a position of importance far in excess of 
what they deserve, are very happy about 
the Government’s decision to hold the eleo* 
tions in West Bengal towards the end of 
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: the year. The public are not so happy, for 
V the reason that they cannot hope to see any 
improvement in the character and nature of 
the representatives who will contest the 
seats. The same types of persons with the 
' same acquisitive iir^'cs cannot produce any 
great improvement in the field of politics 
or economics just by assuming some party 
names and declaring fresh aims and objects 
for those parties. If the nation cannot 
manage to keep men and women of inferior 
merit out of the legislatures ; also all those 
who have proved to the persons of unstable 
and unreliable character there will nev<;r be 
any progress in any sphere connected with 
the nation’s material and moral affairs. The 
people of West Bengal have not shown any 
great talent so far in selecting their .repre¬ 
sentatives and leaders. All that they have 
suffered by allowing numerous self-seekers to 
form little cliques of exploiters of various 
description for managing the State should 
now teach them to keep such persons out 
of their legislatures. There should be very 
great scrutiny of the background of all who 
stand as candidates for election. If this is 
not done West Bengal will surely get what 
it deserves. 

PllOI*A(JANDA AM' FaCTS OF Ill.sronv 

That facts can be changed by spread¬ 
ing false rumours and interpretation of inci¬ 
dents to the advantage of particular dyna* 
sties, cliques or individuals, was not unknown 
to the Statesmen of bygone ages. There 
are references to planned concoction of 
news in ancient Treatises like the Artliu- 
Skmira of Kautilya and its counterparts 
in Liatin and Persian. Keeping these possi* 


bilities of exchange of identities between 
lies and realities, one has to assess the 
purity of historical facts with great cau¬ 
tion and intensive scrutiny. Now, after 
many centuries, we are no longer in a 
position to do our work of fact finding 
with ease; but historical evidence cannot 
be removed or modified to suit a given 
purpose quite so easily and one can always 
follow Truth up its various partially obli¬ 
terated trails and rediscover the exact 
nature of what happened long ago. These 
sojourns into the dim past are of advan¬ 
tage to living men of to-day, for the reason 
that lies, half-truths, supresslon of facts, falsi- 
fic.ation of evidence, glorification of the in¬ 
glorious and cooking up of facts arc much 
more dangersously rampant to-day than they 
had ever been before. Propaganda has 
assumed great force and intensity since the 
introduction of Printing, the Postal and 
'I'elegraphic methods of spreading News, 
cinematography and radio broadcasting. A 
single lie has now a million facets created 
by endlesa duplication by the above des¬ 
cribed mechanical means. The study of 
Propaganda, lies and distortion of facta 
strengthens the defences of those who fall 
victims to maraudering users of lies as their 
main weapon. 

Whosoever wanted to forcibly occupy 
a foreign country usually made a good case 
justifying the criminal action. This must 
have happened in the early ages as it is 
being done now. One is either civilising 
the benighted, removing some oppressors or 
liberating the downtrodden masses when¬ 
ever one wants to occupy the cities and 
villages of some other natioo. Thereafter one 
carries on propaganda to prove that such 
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great deeds for bringing freedom to the 
enslaved had never been done before. Old 
empires had been abolished and new ones 
established in their place time and again 
in the name of liberation of exploited 
humanity ; but humanity had remained basi¬ 
cally in the same position of distress as 
before. 

Wc do not know if Atilla the Ilun and 
Alaric the Goth liberated the Romans, nor 
do we have much detailed knowledge of 
the kind of propaganda Ghengiz Khan or 
Tamerlane let loose on the peoples of the 
earth when they went pillaging the home¬ 
lands of the various races which suffered at 
their hands. The usual stuff about esta¬ 
blishing a true god in place of false ones, 
or of bringing civilisation to those who 
lived in the darkness of ignorance etc. 
must have been doled out when the inva¬ 
ding armies murdered and looted lustily, 
in later times there had been uprisings to 
set up the people’s own governments ; but 
those who managed to be at the helm of 
affairs soon assumed the role of tyrants in 
their own lands, or, if that did not happen 
they went out building empires over other 
peoples whom they wanted to give the bene¬ 
fits of their imperial benevolence. We have 
witnessed many such military and political 
developments in the history of mankind 
and freedom and liberty for the masses have 
never been really achieved. The actions of 
those who built the Moghul empire and of 
those who destroyed it can be studied to see 
what benefits really occiured to the peoples 
concerned. The history of the many revo¬ 
lutions and wars of independence can also 
be studied oarefoIJy together with the stories 
of their ultimate denoummta. One will dis¬ 
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cover new tyrannies occupying the place of 
older ones and the great curses of imperia¬ 
lism, colonialism, despotism and organised 
exploitation remaining fully rampant Inspite 
of all talks of freedom, liberty and human 
rights. 

Coming to modern times wc find certain 
outstanding achievements of freedom and 
liberty for the peoples of many countries. 
Some of these did some good to the toil¬ 
ing and suffering masses but not to the 
extent that the propagandists claimed. The 
great revolution led by l^un Yat Sen remo¬ 
ved opium, pigtails and bandaged feet of 
women from China ; but did not clean 
Chinese politics of its numerous tyrannical 
currents. The Chinese War Lords remained 
active and one cannot yet say with confi¬ 
dence that the present leaders of China are 
any better than the old War Lords. China 
has tried to dominate other nations by using 
her newly acquired military might and has 
certainly given a new lease of life to imperia¬ 
lism and colonialism through her conquests 
and forced retention of her outer provinces 
which are peopled by non-Chinese races. This 
sort of criticism is also applicable to the 
Asiatic possessions of Russia. The Russians 
had used military forces to establish *^freedom’’ 
in many places which are called soviets, bat 
are in reality parts of the old Tsarist empire 
inhabited by peoples who have not been fully 
willing partners of the Union of Soviet Socia¬ 
list Republics. Many of the Communist coun¬ 
tries within the Iron Curtain have been forced 
to remain, within the great hegemony of com¬ 
munist States by the armies of Ruasia. The 
numerous countries which were given inde¬ 
pendent Status by the British since the 19408 
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npto date were made to toe the line set by 
the new Anglo-American economic and poli¬ 
tical control, which did not lead to any real 
freedom for the peoples concerned. The game 
that was played in Arabia in the twenties was 
replayed in India, Pakistan, Burma, Malay, 
Ceylon and the various African States. Great 
propaganda by daubing false colours on every¬ 
thing done and agreed upon has been the cus¬ 
tomary policy in all this granting of freedom 
and liberation of the masses. How far demo¬ 
cracy has become a farce in these lauds can 
be judged by competent scholars. 

Kindnkss Am> Skjj isunks.s 

Tn high international Itnance or in matters 
ef long period economic significance, it is 
difficult to point out with precision where self- 
jlnterest ends and human considerations begin, 
or where moral urges cease to influence inter¬ 
state exchanges. When an under-developed 
country seeks foreign aid, one might think 
that such aid can come only by rousing 
humanitarian feelings in the heart of the 
people who will grant the aid. But in fact 
most people, particulary those who are at 
the helm of financial affairs of wealthy States, 
are not guided by charitable thoughts when 
they settle-^ matters of loans, gifts or exchan¬ 
ges with other countries. Unless it is pointed 
out and proved to them clearly and force¬ 
fully that such international assistance as 
are proposed will ultimately benefit the 
givers as much as the receivers, the transac¬ 
tions may never materialise. 

Developments always expand piarkets. 
those countries which have highly specialised 
Bxport production always make advance 
preparations for keeping their markets for 


exports ready for increased purchases. Some 
markets always cease to buy. These have to 
be replaced and as production increase, new 
markets have to be discovered for the increa¬ 
sed quanta of goods which have to be 
exported. Underdeveloped countries pro¬ 
gressively buy more and more of foreign 
goods as they expand their own industrial 
structure and step up the average income of 
their peoples, which naturally lead to improve¬ 
ments in their standard of livdng. In other 
words, those exporting nations which come 
to the assistance of less developed countries 
take good care to see that their own econo¬ 
mic plans are boosted by their aid programs. 
The inability to render assistance, whenever 
found iu a highly industrialised country, 
has always at its root, institutional or organi¬ 
sational imbalance created by economic or 
political developments of an unexpected type. 
Once a donor nation finds it has not the 
resources to give the required assistance and 
that it has other more important and urgent 
demands on its economy ; no amount of moral 
persuatiou can override the economic urgen¬ 
cies that come uppermost. Indian govern¬ 
mental borrowers therefore would do well 
to study the economic conditions prevailing 
in other lands very carefully, before proceeding 
to approach this nation or that for economic 
aid. As things are now, the world of highly 
developed nations is supercharged with wars 
or thoughts and fears of war. In the circum¬ 
stances the nations concerned would not 
divert their extra resources very easily to 
Indians needs. India should therefore deve¬ 
lop the virtue of economic independence and 
practise self support as an alternative to 
going round the world for assistance. 



ttANGlNO Op Aphioans in Rhodkhia 

World opinion has been strongly against 
the hanging or several Africans who are under 
sentence of death since three years ago. The 
Rhodesian Prime Minister thinks otherwise. 
He does not see that keeping men under 
sentence of death for a longtime is a type of 
cruelty which humanity cannot but cotidetnn. 
If a person really deserves to be executed, 
he should be put to death without much 
delay. For the lingering '.fear that the 
executioner may come any day to put the uoose 
round the vicim’s neck, terrorises the con¬ 
demned person in a manner which is wrose 
than any death pangs that he may feel at 
the time of hanging. That is why everyone 
will vote against delayed executions. Then 
there is the question of justice. The condem¬ 
ned Africans may not have received a death 
sentence had they been judged in any other 
country than Rhodesia, Some of us object to 
capital puaishm<«nt on principle ; for we do not 
think it is a deterrent against the crimes fer 
which it is meted out. People commit 
murder inspite of the provisions of the Law. 
Mr. Ian Smith the Prime Minister of Rhodesia 
is steeped in high treason but hopes to get 
iiway with it. Which shows oven a man of 
his calibre cares little for the law. The poor 
Africans have suffered much and should be 
reprieved. 

Er.Ki'TIONS TN Wkst Bhngai. 

Professional Politicians have been agita¬ 
ting for early elections so that democracy 
can function in a proper manner as 
early as possible. Those politicians who 
belong to small cliques resembling close- 
door trade unions always make a lot of noise 


about the political rights of the people 0 
India. What they actually shout for is thei 
own right to return to political power a&( 
regain the facilities for handling the people* 
affairs in a manner suited to their own ide|k 
and convenience. These ideas and convenlen 
ces are given the generic name of ideologyi 
Asa matter of fact fads and fancies canuoi 
be granted the dignity of ideals of a philosophi-^ 
cal nature. We have been experiencing 
the peculiar plans of political action 
of our professional political men and we have 
found nothing in them which roused in our 
minds the images of Socrates, Plato, Hegel^ 
Mai'x, Lenin, Sun Yet Sen, Crandhi ot. 
Subhashchandra. We rather felt that theS'C 
men ware utterly sterile and created no 
lasting good for anybody. The people 
wasted their votes on these men and thCy^ 
in their turn, reduced representative govern¬ 
ment to a farce. In the circumstances if the 
people again got the same sort of personH:; 
back into the elected Assemblies and Councils 
the votes would be wasted and the purpose 
of the democratic system of government* 
would remain unfulffiled. The urgency', 
which the political parties imve felt for early 
elections, is born of their desire to return to 
power and not of any intention to build np 
a strong, self suiricieut and prosperous nation.: 
We who want to see India rise to greater 
heights in civilisation, intellectual develop¬ 
ment, reali.‘«ation of the ideals of equality, 
and freedom and growth in strength and, 
prosperity, do not feel happy at the prospect 
of seeing the same or similar men acting in 
the same or similar manner in our governmentt: 
after ^e prospective elections. We hope, 
the people will try to keep all such men out; 
of our Assemblies and Councils. PolIUcAl' 
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aspirants behave and talk as if they had a 
special place in the intricate pattern of rights 
that the Constitution gives to the people of 
India. The rights belong to the people of 
India and not to the politicians whose im¬ 
portance depends on the degree of faith 
that the people have in them. Our politicians 
have destroyed that faith by their unwise, 
unintelligent and wayward behaviour. It will 
be now necessary for us to select new and 
more reliable men to represent us in the 
legislatures. If we fail to discover new 
talent for operating democracy in a proper 
manner, we shall merely waste our time and 
money and reenact the same disgraceful display 
of inefficiency, unreliability and fickleness 
that brought us President’s rule in West 
Bengal. 


Pride Op Crapf 

A carpenter whose joining shows wide 
gaps, a mason who builds walls which lean 
tlif^ way or that and a cook whose dishes 
frighten the eaters are all bad craftsmen, lu 
the higher level of professions there are un¬ 
wise lawyear, bad doctors, inexpert engineers 
and incapable teachers. All persons who 
cannot do their work creditably should either 
Icaru to do things well or retire from the 
Held of work. In the held of politics people 
undertake to run the great machine of the 
State and many fail to do the work properly. 
Such persons should resign and leave their 
jobs to better men. But politicians have 
very little pride of craft. They like to hang 
on and mis-haudlc the nation’s affairs rather; 
than retire gracefully and in au honourable 


mauuer. 



ORIENTALISTS MEET AGAI^ 


';A\Ta^H k'i;\1\R WNDV 


T)»' 27 lli liileriialional (;on/»H‘.ss of 
Oiientalisls mot at Ami Arbor, iVIkhigan, U.S.A., 
Irnm Aiif»ii>l 13 ' 19 , l% 7 . In the ninety-four 
M'ais tfiat liav(> passed since tlie (ionjjress first met 
in I’aris in J{J 7 .'», most of its sessions have been 
lu'l.l in Kuropean toanlries, Kuropean seholars 
Mcie, in farl, the pionet'i# in the study of a subjeet 
whii'h evenluall) eanie to he known as OrieiiloloS>. 
In U> 05 , however, the Congress held its Mlh 
'(‘-■■ion in '\l”ieis. The Congress for the first time 
met in an (biiiital cnuulrv in !'K 4 , when it bold 
its 2 fith mt‘.;tinn in Aevv Delhi. .Ami. this year, 
loi the first lime in the history of the Conj^rcss, 
die oiirani/alion met in the United Stotes. It tvas 
anmnaieed tentatively at Ann /\rbor that over 
.'2100 paiiieipants from -over 30 coiintiies attended 
ilu' 'iTlh C.’on^tess, and some WO papei.s were 
piesenled on diver.se asjiecls of Oiienlolo.s:v . 

It is nolewovtiiv that the 27 th Uonjtress lield 
at Ann Ailior in the 1 niled Stales was eon.'piruons 
In the ahsenee of dolofiales from the I'.S.S.K. and 
the I’eojde s Repuhlie of (ihina, 'The reason aiven 
1 >\ the Soviet Union when it announeed on 
An^u.st 4 , IQ 67 that it was withdrawing its 
<lelegation of 00 .scholars was that tlie international 
siliialion—"the wai in Vietnam and the tensions 

in the Middle East.made the lime inopportune 

lor cultured and seholariy exchange.'’* At the 
inaugural session of the Congress on Sunday, 
•August 13 , 1967 , Pfesident Harlan Hatcher of 
the University of Michigan expi'es.sed regret at the 
ahsenye of the delegates from the Soviet Union.' 

It was originally expected that a high- 
ranking official from Washington, 1). C. would 
open the Congress, and that Secretary-General U. 
'I'hat of the United Nations and Minister of 
lixternal Affairs Paul Martin of Canada would be 
present.* None of these .persons was present. 
SvieretnVy-G^heral • .tf ^fhant, however, sent, a 
tpwsage 

. .'i ” . 1 


'('he Congress of Orientali,=vts, a .sm 
leplina of the United Nations as 
was tlevoled specifically to the pufguani^l 
of many facets of cultures prevailing |lp 
the. greater |»art «if the world.'* : yij 

riie nuire we know about a foreign cuHnt^^ 
the more we arc aide to ev^aliiate our 
piol)lems. The more analytically we lookHtpi 
our romtnunily, tlie better we can understii^tt^l 
ollu'tx and understanding is the 
key to friendship and to peace, twin 
of w'liieli euiistitule an alfiiiUy lietWOeii ^ 
Congress of Orientalists and the 
Nations.’’ \ 


.’.V; 


Ihe.'^idenl .Iohns*)n sent ii message ' 
gre^:ling^. On Friday, August IfJ, 

(hnernor Romney of Michigan w'elcomed 
tielegait's with a ()reduminunllv political speech,:^ 
■Among the striking fealuies of the piu?ely.’ 
acailemic aspects of the 27 th Internatiodid^ 
Congress of Orientalists were: fit. theT^'i 

■‘Sectional Meeliugs" on Ancient Near F.ast ; 

Fast and Islaniio World ; South Asia in Ancifci;^} 
atid (Classical Times ; Modern South ?V, 
Southeast A«ia ; Early China; Modern Chitin.'T 
Japan : Korea : and Central Asia and,, Aiii^] 
Studies ; and ( 2 ) the fifteen “Structured Pahel^’^ 
.OH Impifi'allofiR of Population Trends in Asia add' 
Resean;h Needs : Art Criticism and Theory 'M’ 
India, China, and Japan : Comparative Stud^i^; 
in Traditional Riire.-nu racy ; Comparative Studll^ 
on Eutvepreneursbip in Traditional Societies 
its Role in Modernization : Music in the Orieptafi 
Theatre : Changing Perceptions of Law in 
East Asian Language and Linguistics ; Apcifa|t? 
Oriental ajid Ancient American Culture ; Lihraijyi 
Resources in Asian Studies ; Comparative Studi^? 
in the History of the Modernization of Agricultuwfi^ 
Traditional Patterns of Revolutionary Mov^meht^ 
in Fintinn ; InstUutes of Asiiui and . Middle 
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Eastern Studios; Traditionalism and Innovation 
. in Art ; Problems of the Peasantry in Asia ; and 
Modem Linguistics and the Oriental Languages.® 

The program and proceedings of the 27tb 
' Inlemational Congress of Orientalists show that 
the quest of orientalists has moved far ahead of 
its beginnings in 1873, The composition of the 
Congress in its early years, and for quite a long 
time this century, was largely European with a 
few members from the East and from the New 
World. Also, the interest of the orientalists even 
uptil World War 11 was confined to subjects like 
ancient and medieval history, philosopliy, religion, 
language, Hteralure, archeology, and the like. In fact 
much of the orientology of the past was what has 
come to be known as “Western Orientulogy” or 
“Occidental Orieulolog_\ The conception of an 
Orientology of the occidentals assumed increasing 
validity as orientals themselves took up studies of 
the culture of the Orient and developed a pattern 
of Orientology which, in contrast, has come to be 
known as “Eastern Orientology” or “Oriental 
Orientology.” 

However, in the proces-s of increasing study of 
Oriraitology by both orientals and loccidentals, 
the distinction between Occidental Orientology 
and Oriental Orientology is likely to become less 
meaningful in the course of time. The increasing 
participation by orientals and occidentals in the 
pursuit of knowledge about the Orient is likely to 
be the signiheant factor towards that end. It may 
not he unwise to consider the gradual merging of 
occidental and oriental orientology as a desirable 
end, for knowledge on the subject has to he one 
and integrated. However, that'is a development to 
be sought for in the years to come. The meeting of 
the. Congress of Orientalists since the Second 
WoHd War in countries outside northern and 
central Europe, as it was in Moscow in 1960, in 
New Delhi in 1964, and at Ann Arbor in 1967, 
Aq increasing membership in the organization 
. jTfom more and more countries, increase in the 
.number of subjects for discussion in the Congress, 

* and such other factors, are some of the indicators 
towards that end. At thd Congress at Ann Arbor, 
one could hear about the desire of some to hold 


the next Congress in such far-oifT^aces as Australia, 
Argentina, and Japan, 

A striking feature of the discipline of 
Orientology today is the broadening of its subject 
-matter. Orientology is becoming associated with 
the .social sciences and the humanities in our times. 
The sessions of the Congress at Moscow in 1960 
and in New Delhi in 1964 attached importance to 
social .science topics. The importance of the social 
sciences along with the humanities in the study of 
Orientology was- revealed in the pragram and 
proceedings of the 27th Congres-s held at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 11.S.A. 

Ill the matter of general collaboration of what 
ran be called the “I'raditional Oiientology” of the 
prc-Second World W^ar days and the contemporary 
social sciences and iiumanlties, tin; role of the 
United States should be of particular interest at the 
moment, especially when the Congrcs.s has met for 
the first lime this year in the linited Stales. In the 
period following the Second W^orld War, numerous 
American universities have introduced courses and 
programs for the study of diverse aspects of 
Orientology and have also set up a number of 
research centres for the purpose. The development 
of “area studies” in these programs and centres in 
die United States is a significant step toward-s 
furthering of American studies in Orientology. 
Of course, in general, American interest has 
predominantly been more in the contemporaneous 
than in the tjadilional a.spects of the cultures of the 
Orient, and the approach to the study of 
OrieiUoiogy by Americans is guided naturally by 
the methods and per.epeclives that are distinctive 
of contemporary American social sciences and 
humanities. Often the interest of American 
research centres twi area studies is said to be 
(leiermined by the agencies, governmental and 
private, which finance tht'se researches. It is also 
interesting to note that quite a few of the 
orientalists in the United States today are of 
European background or have ^en influenced 
by European Orientology. On the whole, R»o 
United States will be capable of playing an 
increasing role in the development of oritmtd 
studies in the times to come. One cotild often h^at 
at the Ann Arbor Cohgre^ about 
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wUljin the Congress and outside on vital procedural 
and substantive issues relating to the Congress, 

I>ut those aspects aj-e beyond tlie scope of this 
paper. 

A great task before Orientalists, -now from 
all over the world—is to bring together into a 
worthwhile synthesis the knowledge that has been 
actiuired in this field since the quest began 
about a century ago. Towards that end, 
Orcidenlal Orientology and Oriental Orientology 
have to find a meeting place. Furthermore, the 
am icnl and the modem have also to be brought 
logelhcr into an integrated framework. As 
Jawaharlal Nehru observed in his speech at the 
26lh Internationa! Congress of Orientalists at 
New Delhi on Saturday, January 4, 196't: 

fn tlie modem world, with all its virtues, 

1 find a certain superficiality, lack of depth ; 
a little of the old world would perhaps help 
us to keep the balance, fhe ancient way of 
life cotieeni rated on probing one’s self ; 
today the emphasis has shifted to the external 
world, of knowing more about what was 
happening outside one’s owm sphere of 
activity. These two approaches, the 
externa) and the internal, have to be 
combined. * 

Orientalists have indeed a great role to play 
in promoting understanding and co-operation in 
a world lorn with strife and bitterness. Most 
appropriately, on January i,. 196^1, at the 2Wr 
International Congress of Orientalists New Delhi, 
Sarvepalli Kadhakrishnan described the scholars 
assembled as “the e.xplorers of the art, literature, 
and thought of the world’s varied cultures and 
said that Ihev had a more decisive voice in shapmg 
the minds and hearts of men than even 
politicians.® Towards that end may the quest of 
Orientalials be directed more and more. 


Ann Arbor,' Michigan, tl S.A., August 

** Dr. Santosh Kumar Nandy, M- A. 
(Calcutta), M. A. iMimiesota), Bi. P., 
(Minnesota), h now Associate Professor ol 
Sociology, University of North Dakota, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota 58201, U. S. A. 
formerly on the faculty of Stale University of New 
York at Buffalo, V. S. A., and University of 
Manitoba, Winnij»egl9, Manitoba, Canada. 


» This paper is based on the 2^* 
International Congress of Orientalists, held at 
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RECESSION IN INDIA 

RAMESH Kl’MAR DIXIT 


Indian fooiunny In pa^sinf: thiou.;;li a phase, 
which is marked by spirallinj* of iidlationary 
pressure co-exisleiit willi the slowiiif? down in 
iradustrial jnoduclioii. Recession, like other 
ectmomie terms, demands, a precise definition 
cimJ is not <nerely a qur'stion of w'ords but of facts. 
If production conliiiues to expand but at a slower 
yale, we can call it to be a 'slackeniiifi ol the rate, 
H .it stops expanding, it should he termed as 
‘sta^aliun'. For neither of tlu'se two situations 
WPuld it be eorreet to use the term recession, 
('orrectly speakiiiii, recession means an absolute 
full in the ‘evel of prorluotion induced by lack of 
sufficient demand. Hut every fall in the level of 
production cannot Ire termed as recession, 
particularly, if lire fall in production is due to the 
supply factor j.e. inaderpiacv of required input. 

^iituaiion 

\f re;iar(l.s sectors pre,senth elfeclcd in India 
let us lake yprifullural .«eetor first. Acricullurr* 
accounts for alrout iV)'.; of the national income iit 
India. Diiriafr the po.<l-indepnidenci; [jeriod 
agricultural products has shown a declining 
lendet «7 for many years i.c, 1957-51i, l‘Ki2-0;j and 
J%5-,67, but nobody had venturwl to use the 
teT,i]» jreatssion then. Further, there is air impor¬ 
tant fact to note that the iiulex of agricultural 
piro^uclion has lisen from 131.7 in 1%5.66 to 
.t.'ii5.‘’7 in I%<>^)7. If it is so, it is certainly 
iripotrect to use the term rwe.ssion in connection 
wHh this major sector of Indian Economy. 

Industtief; aa.’ount for merely 18/^: to20% 
of. th® national income gtincratcjd in the economy. 

of industrial i)rodut;lion showed a decline 
^flchp'in Murch jOfiO to 193.7 in* June, 
which may again be termed as ‘stagnation* 

not Vece.9sion’. This fall was due do tiqU" 
availaiiility of imported raw materials, sp^re parts 


etc. However, from Ajrril l%7 the seasonally 
adju.<led index was down by 7^''i as compared to 
the December level, which definitely points 

mil lo the trend towards rceef.si'on, 

Six major industries of the comilry namely 
t’otton Textile, Sugar, Tea, Silk and synthetic 
fihre textile, cigarettes and pajrcr and paper 
produets, .showed a derdioe fluring Jamiary-May 
1%7 as compared with the corresjmnding period 
last year. Out of these industries, in the ca‘«e of 
cotton textile, tea and sugar which accounted for 
1-1of the total weighlage in the general uide.x, 
ihe decline was not due to lack of dc-maiul, hut to 
luck of raw materials, ])arlicu!atiy due to the set 
back in agriculture. 

Die Engineering groujt indusliies li. e. 
Railway wagon building, Iron and steel, transport 
equipment, electrical machinery and non •electrical 
machinery), which account for nearly K>/f. of the 
total weightage of the index of industrial pro- 
diiction, form the core of recession-elf ecled iiulos*; 
tries in India. These industries depend largely oo 
(ioverniiient onlers and it is hut nnlui'iil that 
they arc bound to feel the pinch when the largest 
single customer cuts his purchases by 20% or so, 

A .survey conducted by Research Bureau, Economic 
Times, reveaLs that in li Engineering unjls 
utilisation of capacity was 90% or, above,'ip 
eleven units it waa between 70% lo90%, iti case. 
of 10 units between 50% to 70% and in 18 urtiU it 
was below 50%. 'Hie impact of recession, u* 
Engineering iiidusiries w also reflected in jirice* 
reduction ranging from 10%; to 50% and most 
the units ar-; not in a position to absorb evcil Hie 
overhead.^. , 

Again, in , the power and dretributiW', 
tran,sfortners industry, tlierc is slacknpt^in 
and to a large scale brd^ hayig been ppst(io«^ 
die drpgs and the ji^atmaoet^ca^; 

' utilised ;c-ap^.riiy.h^S been 




tTriden-tttilisfttiot^ of capacity was to the extent of 
70/i’ in construction equipment industry, wherein 
iiispite of the idle capacity, import licences ore 
liciiig issued generousl}'. In the copper and wire 
jiroducts iiidusiry, capacily-ufilisation has betui 
('Ifrticd due to iiou-supply of raw material?.. 

C oj Recession 

I'hc (auses of recession are enoi mous anvl 
(lifler from iodnsiry to jtiduslr) . For example, 
-ln'ita.^’p of raw oralerials in cotton tevlile, Jute, 
'ii'/ar mill .jil seeds, lack of dentami in ease of 
eitcineering industries and <tv'er-eapaeily luoupht 
into e.xistcn e due to faulti lieeiisins' policy in 
iiitji't industries are. the major factor* of crnrcnt 
nression. The current recession is not an out- 
' (irne of the overheated caionomy, i. e. a phase 
folfoninc the over pvoduclieui, even though (here 
i-- nn execs'- installed capacity in some of the 
itidusliios. It is inairdv due to lark of demand, 
flic Government had slasher! expenditure in the 
"h.ij)!’ of cutting down of ordeis by Uailwav 
Vliiii.strv for wagons, lieaxy stmcturals and rvlher 
• ttgineering cquipinents to the extent of Rs. ,^()t)to 
11 s. lOi.l crorcs. The cut in plan-r'xpenditnre in 
railway.s has been to the tune of 33 ^ c m" even 


, StHnjgehf, credit ^licy has also ;y 

production 1 The tight aaouey market li^ adverst^^' j 

effected industries like commercial 

' ■ • 

engineering goods, textiles etc. The recent! _ ■ 
liberalised credit policy may have a better, • 
impact OH thefec sectors in future. ; 

Further, there has not been a systematli; ' 

I onlrol over the creation of fresh capacity in , 
the small scale sector. Even in the large scalq’ ' 
sector where the creation of new capacity ii- 
rcgidated, the installed capacity in some indits* ^ 
tii(.*s has hecome in exces.s as compared with the’ 
ciirmil demand. 

3’ht? 'unproductive Government eXpenditucei ': 
long gestation period, creation of ejccftSs"' 
r apacilY iji several seclois, duplication of capuciivy' 
in the ]>ublie and jirivate sector*, non-ffnalisaUrjiri 
of the. Fourth Plan etc. have contributed to Uia,. i,, 
present crisis. The unprecedented dronghts in 
many .-tates have led to the shrinkage of money 
supply with the masses to buy good.s. Rise in the , 
price.? of goods of r'ommon use has resulted in.thg- 
enj.?ion of public, .savings and reduciion in invest* 
menl e«}uilies ami in general lack of demand. 

Sui'liestions 

Variou.- suggn-sl'ions can i>c given to combat. 


undt. ‘\ii idea of llie fall in Government recession. 


imrcUasc.s <air be luid from the fact that total Revision of Govetnment's purchu.siug indicy 

pun hases came to only 3'J3 ciores timing l%0-()7 anti the placing of more orders with the industries 


a’zaiiist Rf. .S(I0 croics in PJOl-t).*!, will go a long way in overcoming the curr^it 

Sccoiidlv,' the acute shoitapc of raw materials vcccKsiou. Gtvvcrnntonl must adopt adequate 
IS also responsible for llm }>rcscnt crisis. 'I’hcre is measures to .stabilise the prices of agrictiUviral 


a scarcity of .ilmosi all raw materials like goods. 3'he unproductive (iovcinment cxpemlitures 
phosphorous, insulating paper, syntlielie (ryoHle, like subsidies, community development schemes 
aluminium chloride, maJtar etc. The lion- and other projwts with long gestation period ' ^ 
availability of raw r materials has rendered all should be discouraged. Government should spend '' 
mvtisltnenls in plunis and projects as ineffec.tive. more and more tni .such projects which aio half 
fJevalualion has raised the cost of imported way of completion and which wdl! strenglln'n the 
law materials and cotnjionents as also that of the infra-struclurc of the economy, 
end-produeta.. On tho, other haiid, import Further, govermnenl should reshape, its 
lihcralmtion ha» .ptoviddd an incentive to import economic and fiscal jh}Hcm»s to provide . for 
tiore with a view to have a greater utilisation of immediate relief in lasutioii, liberal ciydit 
qaj^aoify a^: ^O'pioduce more. Tl;ie facilities for moderiHsaiion of plants and iucrea* 
tucreas^ . :of faced sed production. 

Tecluced and'^ ^q^' the stocks piled up . .. . There should be greater investment on such 

''hh ,i- 'G -kdliemes which are likely tb yield results in a 
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short period. Further, ptovtsion of more and more stress^ that' the (indhstjry 'tnurt eiihihit' lUself 16 ■ 
fiMal incentives should be made to encourage greater, quality control and acrupukfualy carry out 
demand and production. The fall in internal the shipment inspection. 
dbniand for engineering goods should be taken 

advantage of for exporting on a larger scale and Conclusion ' 

for this purpose the Covcrnraent should provide ‘ . 

aottie special export incentives. By 

Mote important, however, is the need to lion is very critical. The decision of the Govern- 
organise the industry on rational lines, to reduce menl to supply steel on international prices, the 
production cost and to improve the quality of the liberalisation of credit and the provision ‘ . Of . 
product. More attention should be paid to research .subsidies immensely help in boosting our expOVts 
and development of the market. In this process in foreign countries, especially to those of Western 
of. rationalisation, if some units are weeded out, Asia, where imports from several foreign 
. one should not mind the resultant., loss of countries are now discouraged or banned. 

' , production and the retrenchment of labour as the The decision of the Railway Board to place 
'i^’iwtlhing benefit would more than compensate advance' orders immediately for engineering goods 

resultant loss. But it is die duty of the worth Rs. 125 crores .(excluding Ks. 33 crores 
• government to see that in this process of weeding for wagons) will be very helpful in overcoming 
but, properly planned and soundly managed units recession in engineering units. These orders will 
do not suffer from lock of resources. It is equally be placed in both }>ublic and private hectors for 
imperative for the government to see that licences goods required by the railw'ays for 1967*68. The 
for the establishment of new units should be Board is also expeclerl to assist the units for 
given only when there i.s a fair chance for them purchasing of raw materials, 
to face the world competition within a reasonable The Soviet Union has also agreed to take 
{period of time. At the same lime it will be necessary 2,00,000 tonnes of Bhilai rails and structurals to 
to check the import of diose commodities that are ea.se the current recession, A team of experts 
produced indigenously and arc adequately from U.S.S.R. will shortly visit Bhilai to di$fige 
avallahle. die producl-raix to suit the pattern of demand iff 

.t: ' Lastly, for the success of exports it may be India and elsewhere. 







KAJA ilAM m6hUN ROy-A PIONEER IN i^OlAt ^ PQUTl^ 

REGENERATION OF INDIA 

DR. S.R, BAKSHI 


Raja Ram Mohun Roy has been called the 
‘Pole Star’ of Indian awakening ; ‘the Prometheus 
of 19th century India/ ‘the Erasmus of the Indian 
Reformation' and ‘the inauguralor of the New 
Age/ Mahatma Gundhi regarded him as one of the 
gieatesl reformers of his lime and father of 
advanced libeial thought in Hinduism. He ma> 
filly be called a ‘barrier-breaker’ who laid the 
foundation of a grand national edifice, brosd- 
based on freedom and equality. His activities 
ffubraced vaiious spheres of life and everywhere 
he paved a new way for the futme generation of 
Indians to follow. All the principal movements of 
the I9th century—social, religious, political and 
educational, oiiginated with tbim. None of these 
movements, in fact, can be studied and under* 
stood without a lefeience to the part played by 
him. 

Early Career 

I'hc Raja was horn in a well-to-do and 
respectable Brahaman family on May 22, 1772 in 
Radhanagar, in Aramhag sub division of Hooghly 
district. His ancestors had en]o)ed positions of 
trust, and responsibility under the Nawahs of 
Mursbidabad. He learnt Persian in a Pathshala 
upder a Maulvi. Eater on, he studied the Koran 
in Patna, where he w'as very much influenced by 
% Sttfl philosophy. While in his teens, he joined 
the aeryioe of the East Indian Company as a 
Revamie Officer in the Department of Revenue. As 
he was veiry jwuch fond of studies, he snatched 
setne htyira from hia official dnties for a thotou^ 
8tud^ of modern Tantric work. Soon he became 
% doetHnes of Hindnlsm, 
& whicK jraatly 



Missionary zeal 

After his retirement from the service of 
East India Company in 181$, Raja Ram Mpiltim/' 
Roy settled in Calcutta. His arrival in Calcntfa 
marks the actual beginning of his pubUc<li^f .^» 
was forty-two years of age, mature, tma yt 
prepared for the great work that lay 
—the task of arousing India from' her stafe.'itl.': 
lethargy and making her conscious bf: 
donnant powers. He founded the Atwiyt Swlfe 
or Friendly Association for discussing; 
conwirning theology and the preV^liUg^sodii. 
evils. Ram Mohun Roy’s outright Comfenmiitibi^! 
of these evils caused a stir in Hindu socirty whicli 
began to level trenchant criticism against 
Besides, his enemies spared no pains to IpWW. 
him in public estimate. Bui the Raja ren^dM; 
quite firm and steadfast in liis mission, fib said 
to the people of India, ‘If you remain 
one from tlic other, if you are divided in 
own home, if you are like a boat whose 
are all riven as under, how shall you. jgivo poten^ 
to the message of India to the world If rabto 
are those whom you look down uponi.hQW |ltw. 
they become your ow'n ? If there are thbSO witord 
you will not touch, how will you hold jmwU 
your embrace? H you are afraid, ho^;<!0S| yOut 
conquer your enemy ? If you are untrue 
how shall you be the evangelist of truth ?’ 
is the message he gave to India . 

Higher Targets 

Though born and bred; in the British 
ja Rafii Mohun .Roy was a matt of ; 
hKHild. A firm;,believer in the Divine 
j^ttldhd, he ted/ ak/d^ly 

hiiWb. 'which / . pe^eided whb , JMNdfib 



iC'iSj'Mril’. 'He usetJ tp lell ihc people that at leafi'f^sr. of, social refot:m ./.jtle '-. e^ 

r ^he sake of fceedbm for India, they shdulrl denionstraleil that sbcial' aAd , rbti^ous i'efowns 

^';t:ultivale Uie spirit of true hrolherliootl and do were thu very foundation of political advance* 

?''anray with cast ])rejiidicos vshioli divide the 

^.'idrlhwiox Hindus into so niati\ vvater-lij^ht 

vy_', ^ ^ ^ 

Ij^eompavtnicnts. Hi^ jjubliiiations, ‘The 

|j,'jPreccpts of Jesus* ami the ‘(iuide to iVa<‘e and 
I Happiness’ invohed liim inlu a severe religions 
|?.^^trovcisy with the (Jiiislian missionaries of 
;"Scrainporc wlio took staious ollVnre at his 
^^in^Crprotation of Cliri>tianit>, \elicmeiilU eiilicizeil 
in their peiimlieal ‘Friend of India* and 
palled him a liealln't). In the roinse rd this healed 
;i,.COrdrdversy, the stalwart niissiunai) like Hi. 

"'i^acsiunan often lo^t his tenipia- and attacked him 
J nnd . Hiiidilism inleinperaleiy. l ids, of emivse, 

”',p.yaa,ted an uhmisjilieie seellriu" with snsplrion and 
.But Raja Ram Mohuin Ro\ remained ralm 
^iijid. replieil to th(>se erilifisms very eon- 

vincingl) in a itimdx-t of uaets and Imrst asunder 
tire rnf*#‘hes ol sojdiislrs, 

'.•/ ' Baja Ram Molum Roy leali/.c-il that iris 
’.message wa.-> lery neeessaiy to iai.se Indi ins from 
\lh<‘ rjnugmue <d sujret'lifions. In the interest 
i'-'pf the «t»lulaiil\ of udiaioiis ironi tlie 
"Ifocial point of view, he founded the HraJnno Samaj 
■jW'a society of the worshippers of out; God of all 
■,nj,ligioiis anil all huniardly. 'rim worshippers might 
’Bpioog each lo iris own icdigious fold --.‘^aivaite or 
.\?aishiiavite, \edanlist—in theory, he might he 

f|^hridt,tan or Muslim, Jew or Jairia, anyhody could 
in the prayers aiul no one was expected to 
'^pptirt from hi« own religious tradition. Tire 
.-ffi^tings of the Sahha were held e\cry .Saturday 
l^pido^ and Vedas were recited hy Rrahatnans 
' tipatri&Jiadic tc.vls were read and later 
^l^plained' ift Bengali. 'I'his was followed hy a 
and singing of hymns. Soon the Brahmo 
attracted a large numher of influeplial and 


luenl and opined that enemies of liberty ami' 
frienri.s of ih'^pntism had never been and never 
wiuild lie. ultimately sueccs.sful. J’ho cause of 
women fomul in him a great champion. The! 
women of Uengnl at the lime were living under the 
most abject form of social slavery, As many 
wirlow' were fuirnt alive in U528, ihts year 
in viliieh the Riahino Samaj wo" established. 
Ram Moliun’s own halreil for the riislom.had an 
eniolional well as an intellectual basis, his own 
si-ler-in-iaw' having been a vlcliiii of Suttee. It 
was hut natinal that the mi.'^erv and di'gradation of 
wom.rnliiKKl -hoidd iiave strongly appealed to 
lire sy mjialhetic hear! of Raja Ram Mohun R.oy. 
He wu" Ml ujiprvsscd with sense of pain at the 
inhuman piadice of the buridtig; of widows llml 
he used to visit the ercmulion giouiids lo argue, 
with the jiavlies and lo pivveiil sueh deed^, if, 
jHissililc. fh- jiiuved from the aulhorilatiyc 
-tarid.rrd.- of liimhii.sm lh.ii .Sutteo was' 
not a leliaiou^ <iiil\ . He did more llian lb!'?, 
lie -liowed tSiat not religious rlevotiun, but- tbe 
a^alieious drsisc of relatives to avoid the cost Of 
siipporiing the widow, Irml a great deal to do WUll 
the jierpelualion of Suttee. Its suppression would, 
therefoie, do no wrung to the failli whirh BrUbb 
honour had pledged itself lo tolr'rate and respect. 
The prineiple.s of hum,milv and of religious ISbeyly 
no longer clasherl. 'I'he alroeitv eoiild consistonlly 
he put down, 

f.ord William Benlinek eut the Gordian krjot 
ami on the 4th of Oeeernher 1820, the RegulaUCij^ 
was passerl which dwlaied the practice illegal ai^ 
]>uni.«h.'il)le as a criminal olTenee. All pejibn» 
convicted of aiding and ahelling in the .sacrifictSjpt 
a Himlij widow, whether she were a tvilHaj^ 
le^eatcrl persrms ntuler wlio.se guidance and victim or not, were pronounced guilty of culpable 
'j^alronagp the work of soeial reform was under- homicide, and wher-e violence or other means of 
, oyerpowerips the victims’ will were etnploy44J!||^ 

. n- f .r/ j * sentence might, at the discretion 

Pumeeri.^ Work Court, Snlto- W,, ; .t^l^ 

j* Deeply interested in sch-ial and religious the reputatioh ,of die British. Govt. lai’;|w 
l^orms, Baja Raja Mohun Roy initiated a nUfuber nape of rell^dn itself were redeemed 
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tKe foulest stains. He thus largely succeeded in 
eliminating this evil from the Hindu society. 
Besides, polygamy, early marriage, killing of 
female children, ihrovving of the first child int«) 
the holy river etc. were some of the most 
dreadful and inhuman jiractices performed in the 
different parts of tht' country in varjing degrees. 
These soeial evils pricked his nohle heart and made 
him wage an incessant war against them all through 
hi.s life. He fought fearlessly against ignovanee, 
siiperslilion, decadenre, degeneration, narrowness 
and seelarianism and ended stagnation in different 
splieres of life, ile stirred the ounlrv to thought 
and action and thus provi’d himself instrumental 
in la^ing the foundation of the "Itlie League of 
Nations in a League of National l!nltnr<'s 

/ Illary of Euiyiiali 

Baja liain Molnin Iki\ fell that such a 
ilegraded .'-itnalion in which ignoianct* produced 
polytheism, Suttee and tttliei customs repugnant 
to an intelligent man willi enlightened religions 
coneejilions, could he < orrccletl onK h) 
education. The sjtread of etincalion in India, 
therefore, liecame a passion with Kam M()hun 
Hoy. Ho was ahva)s eager to discuss the topic 
with friend-! and aeqnaintanees. He is known to 
have eoo|)eralod pnllmsiaslicalK with the 
Calcutta Book .Society test. in the latter 

body's eflui'ls to help llit' cause of education h\ 
publishing siiilahlc lexl-huoks. 'I'lie third report 
of the society’s proceeding.', mention that Rain 
Mohiin wrote a text-hook on Ceogiaphv in 
Bengali and English and suhmilleil if to the 
.society for publication. Ram Miduin’s first 
venture in .education -centered about the Hindu 
College which he and David Hare had conceived 
of about 1B16. (This institution when fuli\ 
develojicd was formally named the ’.Anglo-Indian 
College’, though it continued to he popularly known 
as the ‘Hindu College’). But in order that it 
might receive the support of orthodox Hindus, 
Ram Moliun Roy had been forced to sever his 
connection with it. As early as 1816, therefore, he 
founded an English school of his own at Sunpara. 
Here boys were instructed free in the elementary 


subjects, and later' a class for advanced studigsi^ 
was added. Fuially, a plot of ground was, 
chased at .Simla, and the ‘Anglo-Hindu-Schditll' 
came into its own premises in 1822. He was tlw 
jiiotierr of English education in India. In 1833, 
when, on the recommendations of a Comniitt^ 
ujipointed hy Ijord Amherst, a college w, 
estahlishcd in Calcutta for the teaching of SattS' 
kiit, he piotested against its establishmenl anti 
demanded instead that it might be utilised fpl 
imjiaiting a liberal and enlightened system pj 
instnulion, embracing Matliematics, Natura] 
Pliibisoph), Chemistry, Anatomy and -other useful 
science-^ through the medium of English. Hi? 
aim was to propagate the New Learning of the 
West and the social, political and soieiitifie 
< nlliiro embodied in it. Later on, his views 
culminaled into the famous controversy between 
llie Atmlicis's ami the Orientalists on the question 
if the educational policy to be pursued by the 
Croveinment. He, himself, was a great scholar 
and for his thorough knowledge of Persian and 
I'-lamic ]ihilfiso])hs, he was called a Zabardast 
\lanl\i'. He also knew Creek and Hebrew 
languages. He was a careful student of Law, 
,Turis|n'iulen('c, I panishadas, Puranas and Tantras. 
He and his great friend, David Hare, look ihp 
iniliative in the foundalion of the Hindu College 
at CuUulla for imparting education in science 
and llleralurc of Europe. 

jKh’!>jali'(l Proiiiammes 

■V 

Baja Bam Mohim Bov exhibilld remarkable 
capacity as a wiiter. He wielded a powerful jren 
.md always used il foi noble causes. His pen was 
not eiinfincd lo one language : Sanskrit, Bengali, 
Persian, Arable and last, but though not the 
least Engli.sh, all came within its range. Moreover, 
his efforts for promoting Indian journalism were 
very notable. Among the papers which he used as 
the expression of his thoughts was the Bengali 
weekly ‘Sambad Kaiimudi’ or The Moon of 
Intelligen(*e. 

The remarkable career of Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy's superhuman activities came lo a eloae with 
his visit to Europe. The immediate object of his 
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visit was to plead before the authorities of the East 
India Company—the case of the ex-Emperor of 
Delhi who had entrusted the mission to him as his 
ambassador. His other objects were, first, to defeat 
the attempts for a repeal of the anti-Suttee decree 
and secondly, to be present in England during the 
debates on the East India Company’s Charter. He 
gave his evidence before, the Select Committee td 
the House of Commons on the revenue and 
judicial systems of India and presented petitions 
to the said House in the matter of the abolition of 
the Sati riles. He said to the people abroad, 
‘Come to India’. .She is still the hostess, broken 
though she be, plundered though she be by every 
kind of foreign exploitation, including your own 
exploitation, you people of the ■ West, you are 
nonetheless welcome within the borders of my 
home.’ 

Impressive Figure 

In September 1833, Raja Ram Mohun Roy 
visited Bristol at the urgent invitation of his 
Unitarian friends with a view to giving his 
fatigued constitution a much-needed rest prior to 
his return home. But within a few days of his 
arrival there, he was attacked w'ith a fatal malady 
which terminated his noble career on 27th of 
September, J833. Miss Hare, the niece of his 
friend Mr. David Hare, who attended on him 
during his last moments, has recorded that he 
finally closed his lips willi the word, ‘Om’ the well- 
known Vedic syllable, meaning the Supreme Being. 
His mortal remains now rest in Arno’s Vale at 
Bristol over which Dwarkanath Tagore built a 


beautiful mausoleum with most befitting tributes 
which are as follows : ‘Beneath this stone rests the 
remains of Raja Ram Mohun Roy. A conscien¬ 
tious and steadfast believer in the unity of the God¬ 
head, he consecrated his life with entire deyotion 
to the worship of Divine Spirit alone. To great 
natural talents, he united a thorough mastery of 
many languages and early distinguished himself as 
ojie of the greatest scholars of the day. His 
unwearied labours to promote the social, moral 
and physical condition of the people of India, his 
earnest endeavours to suppress idolatry and Sati- 
rite and his constant zealous advo<‘acy of whatever 
tended to advance the glory of God and welfare of 
man live in the grateful retnemhrance of his 
countrymen. This tablet records the sorrow' and 
pride with which his metnor) is cherished by his 
descendants.’ 

Lord William Rentinck remained to the last, 
a great admirer of Ram Mohun. He donated a 
sum of rupees five hundred to the Ram Mohun 
Memorial f’und when the death news of the Indian 
reformer came to (’alcutta. During his life time, he 
was probably more esteemed by the Occidental than 
by the Oriental W’orld. To-day, however, the 
situation has been reversed. Now, practically he 
is being acclaimed as ‘the Father of Modern 
India’, and bis life-long labours to promote the 
glory of the God-head and the welfare of man will 
ever remain an immortal chapter in the annals of 
the modern India. 'Hie .standard of revolt he thus 
raised against the medieval tyranny of dogma 
unleashed forces which created what may be called 
Modern Indie, and makes him worthy to rank by 
the side of Bacon and Luther. 



PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE OF THE INDIAN PARUAMENT 

ARJ^i^RAO DAKSHANKAR 


Control over public expenditure bas lieconie 
one of the important factors in controlling the 
executive of the country. Owing to the many-fold 
activities in the [iiihlie life, it has become 
ntressary to scrutinize the exjiendilure, sec their 
legality and assure the people of iVie I'ouiitry that 
money of the tax-pa>er is utilized properly. Many 
countries like ll.K., (Canada, Australia, have 
constituted this body so as to ail as a “Watch 
dog” of the f’arlianient. This committee has 
helped, in exercising ellectivc control over public 
expenditure along with the Estimates Committee. 
I'he committees, as it has been stated, are “two- 
eyes” (d the legislature to exe-rcise control over 
taxation ; to vote supplu's for expenditun* and to 
ensure that the executive* a[)plicd the funds voted 
for the purjioscs for wdiich they aie granted.* 

Like the Estimates Committee, the I’,AC had 
its origin in L. K. English Parliament insisted 
that King and (rovernmfcnt must account for the 
funds granted to them. With the passing of time, 
this opinion gathered more and more momentum. 
The first recorded instance necured as early as in 
Jd.S.H, when a subsidy on wool was granted to he 
applie.d only to the purposes of war and not to be 
spent by the King on “wine, women and song”. 
A similiir condition was laid to a grant by 
Parliament in 1426.“ 

Though this type of control w’as exercised by 
the Parliament, hut in reality it was negligible, 
inefficient and fragmentary, it was only in 1861 
that the select committee on public accounts was 
appointed for the first time and in the next year 
its permanence was assured by a standing order 
of the Houle No. 73 (now IVo.90.). Now we 
find that PAC of ll.K. ha.s a very good record of 
100 years. 

In India no action was taken for constituting 
die PAC till 1919 with the partial autonomy 
under the Govt, of India Act 1919, PACs were 


(constituted in 1921, both at centre and in ppo»' 
vinres.Sir Malcolm Hailey in his speech on the. 
motion for election of the first Public Accounts. 
Committee on February 22, 1921 said : 

“The conimillee will call the attention of the 
A.s.semhly to any case in which there is proved to 
he either an offence again.st rules or waste of 
public money, and it will he for the Assemhlyj 
either by resolution or by the other constitutional 
means within their power, to pul pressure on- 
government to lake proper action in the matter.”* 

(.omposilion of the Committee 

Members of PAC are elected from the Lok- 
Sahha by the principle of proportional representa* 
tion by means of single tran.sferable vote. The 
number being fifteen. But since 19.54-55, seven 
members of Rajya-Sahha were .also associated with 
the committees work. They also enjoy the same 
rights, privileges, and position which the members.; 
from Lok-Sabha enjoy. Critics have criticised Ute 
associalion of the members of Rajya-Sahha, on the - 
ground that Upper House of the. Parliament has no 
say when the financial matters are discussed by' 
the Parliament, because that House is not directly 
elected by the people. In U.K. members of the 
House of Lords are not included in the PAC. Only, 
fiftef.*.n menihers of House of Commons are elected in 
proportion to voting strength in the House. The 
chairman of F.stimale5 Committee is invariably a - 
member of PAC.^ 

In India, the chairman of Estimates Committee - 
is not a member of PAC. In Australia three . 
Senate members arc associated with seven mem-- 
bm of the Hous(*. of Representative**. 

No minister is included in the committee. - 
If a members of the committoi* or chairman ia; 
appointed a minister, he ceases to be the member 
of the committee. The term of office of the mem- 




of committee in India is one year, but by a 
jdnvention they continue in the office for two years, 
,n Australia, members are appointed for the life of 
^ iParliament/' In li.K, die eominitlee is appointed 
^iU^tiy at the beginning of die parliamenlary 
j^ion. Mcmliers are usually re-eleeled, if 
iVailable and die rrcorils i>f same are truly 
emarkable. Sir Ashton I’auuall sat fot IvieutN 
hree years and was rhaiiman in his Iasi three 
iears. Siuro JWO about o7 jier rent of the 
Jcinbers haie ^erverl foi moie than two 
ears.' 

In India the ( haitman of I’AC is appointed 
)t Speaker of die Lok-Sabha who neiierany 
elongs to the lulin,” parly. For the first lime in 
jdia, after l\' fieneral election Speaker, Shri. 
f'i Sanjeeva Red<l\, aj>pointed Shri. M. R. 
tdsani, .a o[iposilion leader, as the chairman of 
AC. However it i,-,. stated that if Deputy Speaker 
appens to be a inemlMT of the committee, he 
SComes ex-ofliid chairman of the commiltce. 

In U K. till' chairman, by convention, is a 
miov member of tlie opp jsiiioii. In Australia the 
lainnan is elected by tin- committee from the 
Wernnient niemhers while, the vicc-<hairman 

■'elected from the opp-itjon. 
t ’ The Secrelatial of the RAC is jirovided in the 
wliament itself for makinii the cormnittec mure 
idepenrlent from the vari'ius ministries of 

Apartments. 

('■ Fnru'tiont, 

- ’ According to the Rules of procedure of the 
ok'Sabha, the functions of Indian (iorrimitlce are; 

H, that the money shown in the accounts as 
lying been disbursed were legally available for 
®Ppbcable to the service, or purpose, to which 
^ have been applieil for charged ; (b) that the 
|ieDditufe conforms lo the aulbority which 
^yerna it and (*•) that every re-ap|)roprialioii has 
^ made in accordance with the provisions made, 
t^iw rules framed by the competent authority. 
i^.^addition to the above funelions the VAC is 
|»0n3ible for examining Ihe .aiicoiinls and 

wjnditure of state corporations,” •scnii- 

l^omous bodies, and to consider reports of 
^■'.Gomptroller ami Auditor-General under the 


direction of the President of India. In addition 
the committee examines other accounts which the 
ispeaker may direct it to do so and report to the 
Varfiamenl. 

1 he exact functions and aims of the PAC, in 
I -K. aic no where defined by the House, Slan- 
<ling Older no 90 (ninety says that there shall 
be a coinmitleo,) ; for the examination of the 
tiecoiinls showing the a|)propriation of the sums 
gianted by Varliamenl, lo meet the public 
expenditure and of such other accounts laid before 
Parliament as the eommittei; may think fit.” But 
the hiMulred years’ experience has given members 
laiily char idea of wlial are the possibilities and 
limit.ilions ol the committee. Ihe sum of this 
experience was epitomized by a former chairman 
of the committee, the lit. Hon. Osberl Peake, 
when he d.'fmed ils functions a.s, first to ensure 
that money is spent as Parliament intended ; 
sei-ond, to ensure the exejei.se of due economy ; 
and third, to maintain high standards of public 
moialitv in all financial mailers.*' The exercise 
of due economy, though no where olheially 
staled or defined h.is come to be a wcll-e.slalili.she(l 
aim, and the committee has tended gradually to 
increase its scope in the' field.’" The duties of 
the .Australia PAG aie defined in section o of the 
Act as follows : 

fa) I'o examine the accounts of the receipts 
.and expenditure of the commonwealth and each 
statement and report tran.«milted to the Houses of 
Parliament by the Auditor General. 

(h) To ipjiojl to both Houses of the Parlia- 
ruent with such comment as it fhink.s fit or that to 
which the committee is of the opinion that the 
attention of the Parliament should be directed. 

(c) To enquire into any question in 
connecliori with public acx'cmnls of the Parliament, 
and lo report to that House upon that question 
and include such other duties as are assigned to the 
committee hy joint standing orders, approved by 
both Houses of Parliament.” 

Procedure of the examination 

Immediately after submission of the 
a[>propriatioii accounts by the audit, the ministries 




are required, to furnish notes explaining the 
various excesses or savings mentioned tinder each 
head 'to the comtniUee within a period t»f two 
months. These “notes” as they are called give a 
preliminary idea to the committee of the reasons 
for the various financial irregularities that have 
hecn committee.^- On the other hand hy this time 
a new committee is constituted, which soon after 
the election meets ami decides the work of the year. 
,\s it is not possible to examine the accormts of 
all the ministries, the committee selects a few of 
(hem for ex.iiniiiation. The programme thus settled 
is circulated to all the ministries and to the 
iiicnihcrs of the conimiltee. Before the meeting 
adually takes place, the members of the r'omnnttcc 
are given a list of the iinporlaut points arising 
lint of the accounts and the comments of the 
(iomptroiler .nnl Auditor (ieneral thereon. 

The meeting of the rommittee then takes 
place, around a shoe shajjed table where on 
one end .sit the repre.sentatives of the ministries, 
v.ho have come to give evidence, and on the other 
riid sits the chaiiman. To his light sits the (..A. 
and (,. and to his left the secretary of the 

(omrnittce,The committee is as.si.sted by C.A. 
^ 4 i'd G, who is the hr'y-man. Ife is in tiulli “acting 
Ainrl” of (be committee. He litdps the members 
b', lurnirrg np papers and furnisbing information 
f|uickly. fn L'. K. on the morning of the 

oriiinittee’.s meeting he confers with the chairman 
for an hour or two and they run through the 
ii«iness of the afternoon. The Auditor General 
ailvises the chairman and suggests lines of 
('H'luiry and possible questions. It is also said 
dial he indicates the answers, the chairman 
might reasonally expect to receive. Thus an 
amateur chairman can ask not only the questions 
uhich the experienced committee man might put 
but he ran also act as an expert interrogator.''' 

The permanent civil servants come with their 
tige records to justify their actions before this 
omtnitlee. The approach of tlie <;ommillee to 
blain clear facts and not to irritate anybody is 

difficult. 

As ex-Speaker Aiyyanger observed : “the 
^ffipial witness would not sometime allow you to 


proceed further. In your enthusiasm to get 
information you may sometimes find a witUesSi; 
in a tight corner. In that situation he is likely to 
provoke you by apparent indifference.” He 
therefore suggested that a reasonable approa)ch^ 
should be developed.'^ In reality it should he 
like, a bee which sucks honey from a flower 
without destroying it. 

Meetings of the coniniillee are. private» 
When the examination of witness is completed, 
ccimmiltee sits to discuss the vaiious aspects of 
the pmblem. The report contains the recommenda¬ 
tions and findings of the committee based on 
e\ ideiicc teiidcre*! before them. The'report is pre- 
[larcd by the parliamentary secretariat under the 
guidance ul the chairman and then it is sent to the 
timuplroller and Auditor General for factual 
verification. Alter such verification the report is 
submitted to llic Parliament. The report of PAG 
is not discussed in the Parliament. There are 
iiistaiices, when the icjrorls were debated in English 
Paiiiamenl. Tliis was seen in India for the first 
lime, when Parliament debated the .'>5th rcjrorl of 
l!i«* PA(' of Sice) Ministry. 

Thme lia\c ber'ii inslaiice.-^, whrm report of the 
PAt. was sent iiaek to it again for consideration 
in the light of new infotinalum. On one occasion 
the Speaker .-airl llial in the normal course when 
a miiii.slcr ‘raid that he had not been given a 
chance of (»ulling forward his view point before 
the P.AC, it would be lietler if the conimiltee 
look at it again.”' 

The adrninistralive ministries take en'ough 
care to implement the recornincndation of the 
eonimittee. Though the majority of the 
recommendation are accepted by the Govt, yet 
in case where the Govt, has not agreed and has 
given adeqi'at<‘ reasons, the committee reconsiders 
its opinion in the light of the reasons given by 
the Govt, 

This eomniillec also like the Estimates 
Cornmillee does not work on parly lines. Party 
affiliations are kept aside at the time of exmination 
of the accounts. 
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tT Privilcf^rs of the. PAC 

!'■' ■ 

%. As a parliatiienlary «<>mirjille«* the PAC has 
I certain privilej'Ps whirli nndor Arlii lcs 105 of the 
<< Constitution are similar to those of PAC of the 
British House of Comnutty". To casl reliertions 
(Oil the work of the eoininittee or to attiibule to it 
■’ uncharitable motiies eoiisliliiles a breach of 
' privilege. Scaiulaloiis charges oi jmpulions 

direxlcd against membeis of a select committee are 
directed against the Mouse itself.*’ 

“ There have liei’ii some instances when PAC. 
'( has eommilted some (yf the ministers for br«\i<’h 
of privilege In recent \ears also the, piivile.gc 
issue came before the I’arliament, 

An opnosition member creatcfl a sensation 
by reporting icy the l/(yk-Sabha that the Hcyrne- 
' Minister, had tohl the ('.hairman cyf PAC in the 
lobby of the Mouse and in the presence of manv 
memlyers that the eommittee was prejudiced 
■■ against the Ccyngress. This is a brenn h of 
:■ privilege and therefore action should fye taken 
against the minister. Ihe minister wrotiy a 
letter to the .Speakm in Ihe following manner : 

■ “He had a purely private clynversation with the 

chairman of PA(^. M<' was scyrry if a rontrary 

impression had been created. Ihe law-minister 

,.also gave hi" cy|>inion and "aid that a jirivale 

■ conversation could bei;ome the subject matter of 

■ a privilege rnotioiy only when there was intimida¬ 
tion, and a de.sign l(y prevent a member from 
performing hi-s duty. However afterwards accepting 
the letter as apology from the minister the 
Speaker disallowed two privilege motions against 

' the Home-Minister.'^. 

The committee has siihmitled the reports of 
far reaching importance. Many Icyop-holes of the 
t Govt, their irregularity and negligenee of weyrk 
has also been pointed out in the various reports, 
vlinportant findings of purchase of jeep in U. K., 
and import and sale of Japanese cloth in India, 
brought many things to light. There arc 
Certain findings in recemt years, which will not be 
out of place, if given here. * 

The PAC has sharply erilicised the erstwhile 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry for creating 
19 posts in l%l-62, when there yvas no budgetary 


provision for the same. It also adversely commen* 
led on the fact that the actual expenditure on 
minister’s lour in that year exceeded the final 
budget grant (Rs, 9.f)9 Lakhs) against Rs. 8 
lakhs.*" 

In arnylher report the Committee, has pointed 
out a memher of ■‘Service di'lays” in the completion 
of important projects and myn-utilisation of 
impyyrted machinery as a result of defective 
platming, lack of eo-ordinalion and slow progress. 

Aeecyrding to tin* report (1068) numbers of 
't-loiis forrie." with 2.34. spare engines were 
fyiu’chased at a r<yst cyf Rs. l-b.'i erores. Crankshafts 
of three lorries were found to he defeetive. Though 
the suppliers have agreed to replace the defeetive, 
(lankshafls, tyo denyancis were made on them for 
I l«y .5 years due tty negligence. Further, the 
report ftyiintl that a steel foundry was sanctioned 
f(>r naval dtyek-yarcl, Bomhay in lO.'SP, hut the 
.ludioritie" *ook 12 years to place, aiy indent for 
the aiyne.'ilirig furnace lyii which depended the 
rornrnissifyniiig tyf the foundry.'*" 

I’he (iustorns department sulleied recently a 
loss of more than Rs. 10 lakhs because of the 
(fe fective vS\-.tem of presentation of hills of entry 
for the [y.iyment of duty. The report referred to a 
c.ise where fraudulent alterations have been made 
i)\ apply ing some cliemieals (yn the bills of entry to 
< hange the pailiculars regarding the value, 
deseriplion and rale of duly. The amount of 
customs duty defrauded in respect tyf goods which 
had been cleared worked uplo Rs. 10 to 40 lakhs. 
The alteration, according to my report, were made 
after the hills of entry have been appraised, but 
before they were presented to the cash departments 
for payment of the cu.stom.s duty. The PAC 
regretted that the fraud has taken place in Ais 
erase owing to the defective procedure of 
presentation of hill of entry for payment of duly, 
fhice the bills had been appraised, they were 
given to Ae clearing agents and the customs 
authorities did not have any means to check or 
detect any alteration or fraud. The ciSearing 
agents were free to manipulate the dotruments if 
and when (hey liked. Although, a similar case, 
of fraud was noticed by the Customs department 
as early as in 1937 and another in 1954,. no efEective 



System Had been devised to eliminate its 
recurrence.®^. 

With the reports so far submitted by PA(’, 
one comes to the conclusion, what Shri, 
Mavlankar told in 195(), that the conscionsness 
that there is some one wlio will scrutinise what 
has been done is a great check on the slackness, 
negligence or absolutism of the executive. The 
examination, if it is properly carried out, leads 
to general efficiency of the a<iminis(iution. The 
examination by the Committee may also be 
useful as a guitle for both future estimates and 
future policies.®-. The description of the 
procedure and technique of PAC make,-> clear 
the nature of the control by this committee on 
public expenditure. It is first expert conirof, it 
is second financial cunlroi, it is thiid judicial 
control. It is fourth a <ontn)i the niain rdfccl of 
which is deterrent. It is finally a control, which 
ihuirgh P.\-Posl-Faclo, is no .1 mere post¬ 
mortem . . 
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THE Function of the jo ad clan in the grapes of wrath 


TF.TSUMAKO IIAYASHI 


If w** include Jim Cii?\, llio Jo.ul clati vvhM'h 
leves fur ihe Land" rmml)«is 

thirteen, nine men and four women who represent 
three "eneralions. Despite the pninfui aw'areness 
that an i)ld wav o| life is falling a[)aTt about them, 
despite the unnatural <o;itrol of the machine, the 
bank, and the dust o\er men, despite the inevitable 
loss of almost everything familiar and precious, 
the clan attem|)ts desperately to retain its soUdailly 
until it is foiced to dis'-olve inU» the new and 
greater clan of all mankind. Utterly desperate at 
present, and completely helptess in the ‘'Waste 
Land,” the )(»ads center their hope on what will be 
ill California. Thus their “exodus" begins after 
they dissociate themselves with the old agrarian 
way of life in Oklahoma. 

When Tom .load suggests to Ma that 
California may not be such a great promise if 
there are no jobs to find. Ma answers him with 
one of those blind and fearle.ss faiths : 

‘Oh, that ain’t so,’ said she. ‘Your father 
got a han'bill on yclla paper, tellin' how 
ihev need folks to work. They wouhln’ 
go to that trouble if they wasn't pleanty 
work. Cost 'em good money to gel them 
ban' hills out. What'd they want la lie 
for, an ‘costin’ ‘em money to lie ? 

’ (P. 124) 

Grampa load endorses her faith even more 
optimistically : 

Know what I'm a-gonna do ? I’m gonna 
pick me a wash tub full a grapes, an’ I’m 
gonna set in ‘em, an’ scrooge aroun’, an’ 
let the juice run down inv pants. 

(p. 126) 

Ruthie, one of their younger children, 
fancies: ^ 

‘And goin’ to Califonila,’ she said again. 
And she knew this was the great time in 
her life so far. (p, 141) 


To her it appears nothing but a romantic 
journey into a dream land. Pa and Noah, both 
anxious to gel started, butcher the hogs in 
cclehiation for the departure. Although Steinbeck 
is not blind to the defects of the Joads who are 
|)orlra\cd as a group of impcluou.s and ignorant 
people as Piidessor Warren French pointed out, 
they still leptesent not only blind faith and 
romantic naivete, hut also un<!euia!jte optimism at 
the Ijegimiing ol the novel. 

Furthermore there is a strong suggestion of 
virility- ahoiil tlie Joad clan. All nine of its niale 
nicmbeis including even Grampa are capable of 
working in California. The return of Tom Joad, 
the addition of Jim (iasy, and the prospect of Rose 
of Sharon's foithcijming baby create an impression 
of [lotenliallty as well ns a .sense of fertility. 
Although there are both material losses and 
p.sychological upset, the human factor in the 
family remains stable. Therefore both unity 
and solidarity of the clan seem to radiate hope ; 
thus the optimistic toru' dominates the scene. 

Steinbeck employs the traditional family 
structure in The Crapes of Wrnfh. For instance, 
Grampa is oflicial leader because he is the oldest 
male member. I'he author puls it : 

Grampa was .still the titular head, hut he 
no longer ruled. His position was 
honorary and a matter of custom. But he' 
did have the right of first comment, no 
matter how silly his old mind might be. 
And the squatting men and the standing 
women waited for him, (p. 137) 

Pa Joad and Uncle John are ranked next in the 
hierarchy. The latter does not want to rule, “But 
there were things he could not escape. Being one 
of the heads of the family, he had to govern ; and „ 
now he had to sit on the honor seat beside the 
driver,” (p.l31) Then fellow the y winger men. 
Among them Tom is the first because fie is tJw 



most iiggreftsive man of action. Noah^ tba ol^oit, 
l U behind Tom on account of both his retarded 
mtelHgence and subsequent lack of self-confidence. 
Ai Joad, a sixteen year old boy, is next. Yet 
his mechanical ingenuity gives him a special 
status in the clan ; but he knows his place. As 
a young son he is cautious enough not to give 
any impression of dogmatism and impertinency. 
Steinbeck comments on his attitude ; 

The last was his submission to the family. 
He stopped speaking and waited for their 
opinions. (p. 137) 

('omiic Rivers and Jim Casy, newly adopted 
members of the Joad clan, remain virtually silent 
unless asked to speak. They, too, know their 
places. 

The women and children do not speak until 
the men have spoken out. It is then the privilege of 
the older women to speak for the rest of the clan. 
Granma always says a few words merely because 
it is expected of her as the titular female head of 
the family. It is Ma Joad,however, who functions 
as the real spokesman for the whole family. 

They wailed for her to come hack across 
the darkening yard, for Ma was powerful in 
the group. Ip. 140) 

If Ma makes the decision to allow Cas\ to 
join the clan in its westward journey, she care¬ 
fully avoids any irnpiession that she has usurped 
authority which belongs to the older male heads 
of the clan. She wdll not directly disobey Pa Joad, 
nor will she permit (.'asy to help w'ith the meat. 
She stopped her work then and inspected 
him oddly, as though he suggested a curious 
thing .... ‘It’s a woman’s work,’ she 
finally said. 

(p. m 

Tlie great westward journey begins. And with 
it also begin overpowering tests for human 
suffering and perseverance, and as a result the 
disintegration of the Joad clan. Tragedy strikes 
them almost simultaneously. Thfc death of the family 
dog does not mean to the adult Joads more than 
as die I0.S8 of things. However, the children sense 
ipore clearly the omen. If pigs are impersonal, 
doiP ate not. The loss of a dog is a perwaal 


tr^edy to both Rpst and Rudlie, ft* 
Winfield who sums up their inner feelings 
eloquently. 

He said boldly, ‘His guts was just 
all over... all over’ ... he was sUeia 
for a moment... ‘strowed... afl.. 
he said, and then he rolled over qutcl4l 
and vomited down the side of the trlidkv 
When he sat up again his eyes were waht*! 
and his nose running. ‘It ain’t 
killin’ pigs,’ he said in explanation. V; 

(p. 179) -i ; 

In no time Crampa passes out. But thd'Ulfi 
remains firm. Granma then does what is expeo^t 
•f her. , ■/ 

Granma moved with dignity and held bdl 
high. She walked for the family and h.eh 
her head straight for the family, (p. IBRj] 
Pa is now nominal head of the clan. At 
such he receives homage at the burial of hii 
father. The .shovel is passed around to each 
the adult males. 

When all hud taken their duty and theii 
light, Pa attacked the mound of. looiNf 
dirt and hurriedly filled in the hole. Ibi 
women moved back to the fire to see t< 
supper. Ruthie and Winfield watdiedi 
absorbed. (p. 197) 

watched, absorbed. (p. 197) 

The revolt of Ma Joad is of great significandi 
ill the novel. As she takes over the indecuiiy« 
hushaml, she assumes active leadership of die 
clan : thus she devotes her entire energy to qn< 
goal : the survival of the Joad clan. Her policy gl 
clearly understood w^hen she answers her oVrti 
rhetorical question : 

What we got lef in the world ? Nothin’ bill 
us. Nothin’ but the folks. (p. 230) 
Now there is no one to challenge M4^ 
leadership. , 

T/itr Grapes of Wrath is Ma’s story in many 
ways. She is the universal symbol of all tbdsd 
who stand against the impersonal forces whidi 
threaten tb destroy those things they love. The 
real tragedy is, however, that she cannot succeed. 
This is not only her tragedy, but the uoiveiaal 



^igedy ol 1930’$. Although Ma Joad is such a 
individual with courage, patience, love, and 
l^hj.she is unable to overcome the social and 
jti^notnic ordeal. John Steinbeck seems to imply 
that the day of the rugged individualist is 


As Noah wanders away, there are eleven left 
|^,;the clan. Ma watches Granma die without 

t littering a sound so that the clan might move on 
d cross the California desert at ail costs. Tom, 
p^rly shocked, says, 

- ‘Jesus Christ. You la\u’ there with her all 
night long. (p, 312) 

Ma answers him miserably, “ITnie family hada 
acrost.” Thus she stood the indescribale pain and 
^trovf al alone. Soon after that Connie Rivers 
^bsCrts bis expe<;tant wife, and Casy is later jailed 
'^'dn effort to rescue Tom. There are only eight 
Pa feels it best to admit the truth about 
lie to the clan. 

‘No, it ain’t,* Ma interrupted. ‘Make out 
like he’s dead. You wouldn’t say no bad 
things about (’onnie if he’s dead.’ 

(p. 373) 

she no longer wants- to face the truth which 
become too ugly and too shocking. 

Now any addition to the clan is impossible. 
;h Rose of Sharon’s baby has been the 
of transient hope, its death reveals the 
sivc evidence of sterility. Besides the clan 
adopt any more outsiders. Even the 
If^ilaons must be separated from the Joads when 
'^liry Wilson dies. Sapped of its root, denied even 
we' dubious comfort of para.sites, the clan- must 
Wentually die out. 

W, : Tom seems doomed as he determines to 
PPibvr Jim Casy. Wanted for two murders, 
l^w^aring to step , into more violence, Tom seem-s 
little opportunity in life. In addition, 
Allele John, beset with his guilt complex, may run 
“ at any moment, as he had continually 


direatened; Aj Joad wiffi his newly founii low 
Agnes Wainwright, will in all probability carry 
out his threat to desert the clan forever. 

Exen Ma must admit that Winfield is a very 
sick child. “Look at ‘em... He’s a-jerkin’ an’ 
a-twislin’ in his sleep. Lookut his color.” (p.4'78) 
And then there is Pa’s slate of mind to be 
questioned. Although he will probably remain to 
the end, frustration and sorrow may kill him or 
even woise, make him one of the vvalking dead. 

‘Gil so I hate to think. Co diggin’ back to 
a ol’ time to keep from thinkin.’ Seems 
like our life’s over an’ done.’ (p. ,577) 
Ma’s reply to Pa is interesting because in 
addition to its faith and optimism, it is an 
admission that change^may after all deslory the 
old clan. Ma now thinks as Casy and Tom have 
come to think. The Joads as a clan are no longer 
important nor self-sufficient. . Some of them 
will join the great clan of the whole world, and 
become an indispensable part of the “United 
Humanity”, for this new clan will never die. 

If men are defeated, women areMiot. Ma 
Joad states proudly about women who function 
in the novel as a symbol of continuity : 

‘Women,’ it’s all one flow, like a stream, 
little eddies, little water falls, but the 
river, it goes right on. Woman looks at it 
like that. We ain’t gonna die out. People 
is goin’ on... changin’ a little, maybe, but 
goin’ right on. (p. 577) 

Just as individuals are yielding to the mass, 
so are indnvidual clans yielding to the greater 
clan of all mankind, Steinbeck’s women who 
instinctively sec and accept this significant change 
are the likely survivors of the future. 

[Warren French, John Steinbeck, New York 
Twayne Publishers, 1961, pp. 98-99. ' 

All direct quotations are taken from the 
Compass edition : John Steinbeck, The Crapes of 
Wraih (New York : Viking Press, 1966)’] 



STUDY OF INDIAN ART” 

O. C. GANGOLY. 


As a lifelong student of Indian art and as 
the author of 26 books and monographs on various 
branches of Indian art—it is rny privilege, to 
make a special appeal to you for extensive study 
of this department of kn<»wledgf. 

It has not been yet fully realised that Itidiar 
art is the most valuable repository of the highes' 
spiritual thoughts and constitute the richesi 
spiritual products of the human mind. Th< 
masterpieces of Indian art in its various hranche* 
have not been adequately studied in any I'niversity 
of India. This great department of knowledg( 
for the last few years has been monopolised by 
foreign scholars who have published large numbei 
of books and monographs whereas the contribu 
lions of Indian Scholars have been very 
inadequate. It is the birth right of Indians tc 
study and to interpret in details the secrets oi 
their own national spiritual culture which nc 
foreigners can adequately realise. 

Indian art cannot be adequately studied— 
interpreted through printed hooks. Its' appeal 
can only he properly explained through visual 
illustrations at every steps. I had the privilege ol 
delivering thousands of illustrated lectures at all 
Universities of India, Rangoon, Ceylon and 
China. I have reali.sed that in an hour’s illustrated 
lecture, one can convey a deep understanding of 
Indian art and its spiritual values which could not 
be conveyed in a month’s class-room • lectures. 
There is another point that we should wise t>o 
emphasize the Indian art and its study should not 
be confined to a handfull of students specialising in 
^ the department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture of our University. Its appeal is univer¬ 
sal and students of all departments of knowledge 
$uch as Literature, Philosophy, History and all 
the Sciences could be highly benefited, if they are 
invited to attend the Estension lectures illustrated 
whh Lantern Slides. 


The Late Dr. Ananda Comaraswainy 
greatest high priest of Indies art has left a ch 
of numerous books and monographs and arfi^ 
w'hich Indians are beginning to neglect and'J|i[^ 
such neglects Indians are loosing touch with thilj^ 
great national heritage. At the request of t*^ 
Lalit Kala Akademi, New Delhi —1 had; 
pr-ivilege of preparing a complete survey of 
whole works of the great scholar recorded i4 
full srape pa^es. This has helped me to reaJ^yjPS 
the fag end of life of 87 years study that no tiifl 
should be lost to make adequate provisions in 
Univerfcitie.s for a detailed study of all branci 
{»f Indian art. As I have pointed out Indian':. 
cannot i)e. studied llirough printed books 
mily through deep visual studies of the 
pieces collected in the museums and by't 
rx)nlinuous demonstrations through the LiWitef| 
Slides. 

1 am. therefore, humbly suggesting that 
Demonstrators should he immediately appoih 
by you charged with the duty of demonstrating 
the moaning and message of Indian art throij 
Lantern Slides. If one illustrated lecturi^H’; 
delivered every week, we shall have 52 lectur^S'' 
cover the whole extent of Indian art in the 
of a year. These lectures will attract listnera 
only from all the departments of the CalcifOT 
University but also listners members of the pu3b||l 
who scarcely get an opportunity to enjoy, ^ 
beauty and meaning of Indian art, > ^v| 

Only one lecture of Indian art is delivered;^ 
the Indian Mu.seum in the course of a y<«^ 
which is (|uitc inadequate to rouse interest in ^ 
great spiritual heritage. 

I beg to suggest that a beginning shooldj 
made immediately from January next, if yo» 
pleased to sanction the remuneration of'l 

qualified Demonstrators. The Indian mr 

pays a sum of Rs. 150]-as honorariutn to Icctii|[;e 
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ior one lecture with Lantern slide*. I am sugge- 
8ti*^ the two Demonstrators (one in English and 
one in Bengali) may be engaged on a salary of 
K». 3O0j-each per month. If nece.sary I shall 
he happy to train such demonstrators and also 
COroperale by hiring out Lantern Slides for each 
lecture from my extensive Library of Lantern 
Slides. 

On hearing from you, I shall he happy to 
lumish particulars. 1 am sure you will be pleased 
to extend your auspicious blessing on my humble 
|l»ruposnI to popularise Indian art. 


[P.S. You were aware, sir, that most ofteh 
students of your University are suffering 
from the virus of “Communism” leading 
to wide spread indiscipline. It is the 
duty of every Vice-Chancellor to eradicate 
this malady. I can assure you—if you 
arrange for the illustrated lecturc.s on 
Indian art, “Communism” will disappear 
iimnediatcly as suggested above.] 

[A letter addressetl I'o I he \ ice t.hancellor, 
Calciilla University.] 


THE VALLEY OF ASHES 

C. 11 IRANIAN KULSHRESTllA. 


v,; When Hardy declared in his preface to the 
^f wt edition of Jude, the Obscure that his novel 
intended to “point the tragedy of unfulfilled 
he probably had the journalistic 
.'^notation of the word in mind, employing it 
,^1^ suggest a represention of his prolagoni.sts at 
^^tjlM'purposes with the scheme of things. This 
because the critical reaction to the tragical 
‘liabilities of this and other novels of Hardy 
- been one of distrust. D. H. Lawrence 
to place the Wessex novels in the rank 
tragedy because of their waverings 
»|i^een life and public opinion and thc^lack of 
in them.® E.M. Forster also complained 
■ ,«Uiere is some vital problem that has not 
answered in the misfortunes of Jude the 


Obscure.'’^ More recently, Arthur Mizener, in 
his detailed though complicated study of the 
novel,< has confirmed Forster's statement. Ibis 
paper proposes to examine Jude the: Obscure in 
order to enquire if it does, or does not, stand 
the lest of tragedy, to find out where it fails, 
and to reason out the cause, of its failure. 

Formalistic criticism forbids the use of 
anything extraneous to the work of art itself, and 
although we can, to a great measure of succesa, 
study the novels of Hardy as structures isolated 
from their background, it would be better, fpt 
the sake of “honest criticism and' sensitive 
appreciation,’* to look at them from that 
prespective of time which was so much a part of 
the sensibility of Hardy and bis conteippofariM^,, 



Fort&alistic analysis has nothing to lose in this 
kind of approach which there is every possibility 
that our enquiry may gain something from it. 

It was a time of transtion in which Hardy 
lived, the twilight iiour of philosophy when 
opinions melt, flow', and finally si’ltle in different 
pattenis. The disintegration of the age-old social 
and economic structure had led to a disintegration 
of ideas. Darwinism and other scientific explora¬ 
tions had struck a hard blow at all Christian and 
religious interpretations of the universe by 
exposing them to serious doubt. Scientific enquiry, 
baseil upon the logistics of reason, proved them 
ridiculous, and in a silent, unconscious manner 
the idea of the absurd and the meaningless 
impressed itself on the. minds of the intelligcnlsiu. 
True, tliere. were people, many of them artists 
and thinkers, who «hose to retire to imaginary 
islands of tJie soul on the basis of some personal 
spiritual or mystical experience, but tliere were 
many more who, like Hardy, found it difficult to 
be satisfied by such consolations and whose 
hesitancy found expression in their W'ork. 
Hardy's heroes are harried by these doubts ; 
they havi;, to use Dylan Thomas’s phrase, “lived 
with it a long time, and know it horridly well, 
but can't explain it.” Here is Jude in a moment 
of ■ inner reflection, echoing out what Hardy 
himself might have written in his diary : 

I am perhaps after all, a paltry victim to 
the spirit of mental and social restlessness, 
that makes so many unhappy these days."’ 

Mental confusion, inability to arrive at a 
fixity of belief, and sense of spiritual purposeles¬ 
sness characterised the Victorian mind in the 
days of Hardy. Life appeared to take an absurd 
and chaotic drift, the universe seemed to move 
'''hh a blind and terrific impulsion and 
between these stood the individual with his 
value-judgments thrown into a disarray, with no 
lense of direction whatsoever, and with no 
precedents to guide ,him in his blunderings lo- 
wadrs an unpredictable unknown. Uprooted 
frottt his native bearings Jude, the most sensitive 
Hardy's heroes, splutters out; 


1 am in a chaos of principles-^opin^ 
the dark—acting by instincts and not aftd 
examples. Dght or nine years ago 
1 cam here first, I had a neat stocked 
fixed opinions, hut then dropped aWay 
one by one ; and the further I get th< 
less sure I am. ... * 

Placed and rooted in times such as ihesej ll 
was quite natural for current pessimism to enter 
his work and design itself in the form of some 
philosophy of the universe involving the notion 
of a (conscious or unconscious, personal oic 
impersonal mechanism, and this happened so 
obviously, and at times with such Aeschylean 
ferocity that doubts about his novels being or 
not being Ir.igic cainc to be raised. But because 
the awareness of the tragic involves issued 
greatly crucial to the question or existence and 
b»*ing. and implies something very different from 
whal is generally understood of it, it is worthwhile 
to look at the theme of Jude tlir. Ohscurc before 
slating the. ciiteiion which its tragical 

]*o.»siliililics are to be estimated. 

The novel opens on a familiar naturalisfic 
note, projecting the distance between dream and 
a<‘luaiity in Jude's longing for a studentship at 
(Christ minster, the university-town to whidh 
Phillotson, his school-teacher, has proceeded* 
Hardy \ividly desi ribcs Jude standing on the 
up})crmost rung of the ladder, looking at the 
northern horizon through the ilissolved mist, and, 
beholding points of light gleaming like the topaz. 
As the transparency of the air increases with the 
lapse of minutes, the topaz poinl.s turn into vanes> 
windows, wet roof slates, and other shining spota 
upon the spires, faintly revealing the varied 
outlines of the domes of Christmister. 

Jude feels—as do we at the moment—Jtat. 
his coiHinitmenl to the world of learning is thus 
affirmed by his vision of the distant city of light. 
Self-education follows the first’ flush of excite¬ 
ment ; Jude is shown grinding up his Latin and 
Greek on hi^t baker's rounds and hymning the 
rising moon, at the age of sixteen, with the 
‘Carmen Saeiulare.’. He dreams of becoming a 
Doctor of Divinity or a Bishop and has plans 
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ready for study at Chrislminster when Arabella 
impinges herself on his life, exposing him,for 
the first time, to the desires of the flesh. He is 
initiated into world of sex by Arabella, and by 
the time Iris adventure reaches its only loo 
obvious finale, we discover that his passion for 
knowledge had quite slipped out of his mind. , 

4fter the conflict between Jude’s station 
and his ambitions is complicated by the entry of 
Arabella inl(» bis life and her inevitable break-up 
with him, the geography of the novel shifts to 
Chrislminster where Jude goes to seek the 
intellectual fulfilment he bad overlooked during 
his lusty holiday with Arabella. l.elters written 
to the heads of Colleges do not evoke favourable 
response ; Sue, his cousin, wh(* now engag»» his 
attention, seems unattainable because of her 
‘relation.sliip’ with Phillotson ; and Jude returns 
to Marygrecn, disappointed, feeling miserable and 
chained. 

Fate and ambition, however, drive him again, 
and, pr«p«)sing to study theology, he takes 
lodgings in Melchesler where Sue, loo, is at a 
training cfdlcge. Learning that she intends to 
marry Phillotson, he takes solace in drinking, the 
wine leading him again, after a number of 
incidents, to Arabella, now bar-maid in a public- 
house. After he has spent a night with his former 
wife, Sue meets him and rliscioses that her 
marriage has proved painful. ITiey come nearer 
still more when Sue runs away from Phillotson 
and comes to be with Jude. His ambitions gone 
to the winds by now, Jude has Sue uppermost in 
hia mind. “Lei them go”, he tells her, “let me 
help you, even if I do love you, and even if 
you. . . 

From now onwards events move with a 
terrific pace and new complexities are introduced. 
Sue, as yet untouched by Jude, now submits herself 
to him in a fit of jealousy to prevent him from 
going to Arabella. Father Time’s entry and 
suidde with other children and Sue’s return in 
^'despair from paganism to orthodoV Christianity 
merely add to the waste of Jude’s life. Com- 
plclely indifferent to his predicament, he too 
goes back to Arabella, his primal-error, and dies 


in her bedroom, uttering tfie curse of Joh dn flw 
day he was born, with the sounds of the festivit¬ 
ies of the Remembrance Day reaching his ears. 

In order to define and stale the criterion for 
measuring the tragical quality of Jude the 
Obscure, it would be brat to proceed from the 
fundamentals that determine the balance of the 
tragic equation. Briefly put, the balance may be 
said to be .«upplied by the tragic situation (die 
event), the character’s reaction to it (the 
experience), and the resulting transcendence (the 
idea)**. Confronted with the event that reveals 
the terrifying aspects of existence, the character 
responds t») it, and finally liberates himself 
from it. "Th«? tragic character,” as William G. Mc- 
Collom puts it, “must b<r .seen as a dynamic 
force a being whose self is always more than the 
sumtotal of what has happened to it.”* Break¬ 
down an<l failure, in the process of this con¬ 
frontation, are a means of perceiving the nature 
of reality. “In failure” says Karl Jaspers, life’s 
reality is not lost ; on the contrary here it 
makes itself wholly and decisively felt. There is 
no tragedy withcml transcendence. Even defiance 
unto death in a hopeless battle against gods and 
fate is an ad of transcending ; it is a movement 
toward man’s proper essence, which he comes to 
know as his own in the presence of bis doom.”’** 

Examind on this criterion, which would hold 
for tragedies of every sort, neither Sue’s nor \ 
Jude's appear struggles that may offer a liberatioii 
from the crisis that threatens to engulf them.'' 
There is hardly any defiance worth the name— 
there couldn’t have been any because the love 
that could have bound them together in the face 
of peril is founded on Sue’s neurotic caprices, and. 
is constantly on the verge of collapse. Sue hntt 
never really been Jude’s. She tells him; 

At first I did not love you, Jude ; tiiat I 
own. I did not exactly flirt with you;, 
but that in born craving which undetmineft. 
some women’s morals almost more thah 
unbridled passion-the craving to 
and captivate, regardless of ’the injury. Id ’ 
may do the man-vraa in. me; and: 

I found I had caught, I; 



Irigiitenbd. Anil thto'4 don't knot^ bow it 
■» was“‘I couldn’t bear to tet you go-possibly 
to Arabella again-and so 1 got to love you, 
Jude. But you see, however fondly it ended, 
it began in the selfish and cruel wish \o 
make your heart ache for me without 
letting mine ache for you.”**^ 

The disruption of love weakens the tragic 
defiance and dissipates the concentrated quality 
that w'ould ha\e otherwise lent it the kind of 
intensity that Abbie’s and Eben’s love has in O’ 
NeilKs Desire Under the Elms. Sue breaks down 
at a stage nliieh would mark only the beginning 
of suffering in iniist of our great tragedies. 

We mu.sl conform . .All the ancient 
wrath of the Bower above us has been 
vented upon us, His ])oor creatures, and 
we must .submit. There is no choice. We 
must. It is no use lighting against God 
As against this meek and virtually struggle- 
le.ss, conllictless attitude of Sue, we have the truly 
tragic and much more suffering personality of 
Prometheus who, in Aeschylus’ play, hurls 
defiance in the face of Zeus at the very moment 
of hi.s damnation. 

To me Zeus matters not at all Let him play 

out his little act of power. 

. Whatever the peril, the 

doom, the pain Self existent 1 still 
remain.^'' 

This invincihle obduracy of will, this desire 
)f figting unto doom, so characteristic of tragedy 
somehow escapes Hardy. There is hardly any idea 
>f the non serviam, the wish and the courge to 
continue even in the face of apparent defeat— 
Orestes face to fave with Zeus in Sartre’s The 
Flies : 

Let the ^rocks revile me, and llie llow'ers 
wilt at my coming. Your whole universe 
as not enough to prove me wrong. You 
are the king of gods, king of stones and 
stars, king of the waves of the sea. But 
you are not the king of man.-^* 

Instead we have an atmosphere of savage 
despair and,utter futility, the sense of the world 
Mdin^^yrith a whiippet rather than with a bang, 


and the anticipation of the coming ‘ uniwrf^ v' 
death-wish indicated in Father Time's 
note. - 

Done because we are too monny. ' 

It is this negation of the essence proper, tw ; 
denial as it were of the possibilities of human ' 
existence, that precludes the awareness of tho^ 
tragic in Jude the Obscure. Tlie suffering to whidh’' '. 
the characters are subjected does not lead to a , 
perception of the beyond, to that transcendence, 
which Karl Jaspers considers so essential for 
tragedy. The tragic action and Catastrophe 
do not affirm the invariants of life i 
the sorrows of Jude and Sue remain their sorrows 
only, without their possible extension in time' 
and icalizalion in the timeless realms of thO' 
spirit. The solutions at which Jude and Sue, 
flnatiy arrive are escapist and submissive : the >' 
picture of Sue at the altar of the Church and of ■ 
Jude, drunk, iiv the arms of Arabella does not, 
provide e(}uivalence to Job standing on the ash- 
heap or Captain Ahah on the quarter-deck or 
Hester on the scaffold. Jude's description of the ' 
later developments in Sue’s person amply 
illustrate that tragedy is not in the stock of those 
who can never l>e more than what has happened to 
them. 

—she was once a woman who.se intellect 
was to mine tike a star to a benzoline 
lamp : who saw all my superstitions as 
t'ohwehs that she could brush aside with a 
word. Then hitter afflielion came to US, 
atid her intellect broke, and she veered 
round to darkness.’® 

In co'itrast to this we have the figure of 
Lavinia in O' Neill’s Mourning Becomes ElectrOf 
responsible fur inflicting so miieh misery upon 
herself and her family, who rejects the relatively 
easy escape in suicide and retires to the innermo^ 
.sanotuaiies of her soul.to seek redemption. The 
shore is distant, the vi.sion is blurred, the boats 
are burnt-but she has to go it afone, in utmost 
solitude and suffering, till she l^as expiated her 
sin and found meaning. 

I am not going the way mother and 
Orin went, Thai's escaping puni^ment-»> 
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I've got to punish myself ! Livisg »k>ne 
Itere with the dead is a worst act of 
justice than death or prison.’’ 

Plated outside the scope of tragedy, Jude 
t/te Obscure, in my view, fits the category that 
Una EUis-Fermor designates for works thats she 
considers the outcome of “pessimistic 
materialism Such worLs, she writes, “.show 
the imprisonment of the human soul in 
circumstance. We watch the vicious circle 
contract..., ; , the surroundings limit the ex¬ 
perience, the experience limits the power of 
teason and imagination, and the maimed 
imagination then in turn avoids such experience 
aa change of circumstance might allow."'** In 
effect and appeal, Jude the Obscure compares 
excellently with Arthur Miller's Death vf a 
' 'Salesman. Both possess the power of moving 
readers tremendou.-<ly and yet both fail as tragedies 
because their authors overlook the fact that the 
meaning of tragedy operates in a world which 
. ba.s more in it “than a temporary political «id 
social climate if the hero is to have more than a 
transitory significance. '-* In Jude the Obscure 
as in Death of a Salesman the theme? do not gain 
the tragic essence because the crisis is shown as 
ail outcome of the prevailing social and political 
order rather than of that which puts the question 
of human existence and destiny at stake. Jude the 
Obscure has no ‘boundary-situation’ in which a 
'(Character, as say in A'ing JjCar, may ask the 
existential question ; ‘W hat it means to be ? Is 
Man no more than this ?’ The question is not 
Asked and, therefore, not answered ; the 
'.jpotentialities of characters keep on diininisliiiig 
to such an extent that one starts wondering if 
One is not reading a melodrama, and as a result 
the larger avenues of tragic awareness remain 
qnexplored. The novel dues not afford any tragic 
: plea.sure as the conflict between two forms of 
.jsuWime—between the awe-spiring strength 
to him iiessity and the grandeur (t ante which 
going to Admiration—is left unbalanced, with the 
suicide witbof human heroism failing to triumph 
despair fro9,ver the sublimity of the overwhelming 
merely adt 
pletely in<l 
goes back t 
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THE LAHGUAGE & LtTERATtltiE OF RAJASTHAN 


E. N. 

The spoken word is sometimes equally as 
powerful as the written one. The significance lies in 
the usage rather than the idle leisure of the 
scholar and the literateur. Both, however, have 
been drawing upon the live and deep flowing 
current of this literature. A whole tradition of 
Indian Culture and history reNts on this powerful 
language edifice. The language took its birth as 
a ‘Desaf or indigenous one, covering the wide 
span of north India from Gujarat to the froxitiefs 
of Bengal, as early as the fourteenth century. It 
is in this language that a literary tradition of the 
saint poets, Meera, Kabir and Dadu etc., came to 
life. 

Glorious History of PatriolLm 

I 

The language grew with the demands of the 
land and people. Sometimes sung by tlie classic 
bards and charans, which enchanted the great 
armaiyst of Rajput history, Col, James Tod, who 
wrote : 

“The annals of these Stales possess 
commanding interest. There is not a petty 
state in Rajasthan that has not had the 
Thermopylae and scarcely a City that has 
not produced its lieonidas". 

Suffice it to say that Rajput gallantry has 
been an emotional monument in the history of 
this country and without going into the detailed 
great work done in researches during the early 
part of this century by Shri Gauri Shankar 
Hirachand Ojha, Shri Surya Karan Pareek, Pi. 
Ramkaran Asopa and Pt. Harinarayan Purohit, 
we would lake stock of the present day develop* 
ments. 

The strength of a literature lies not only in 
its poetic expressionism hut also in the style and 
diction of its prose. The rich treasures of 
I^jasthani prose and poetry are swelling with 
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different aspects of narration, history and UM 
literature. The period covered by this Uteratttij^ 
extends from a little before the tenth centuitf 
A.D. to the present day. Scattered and now uhde)t 
compilation are millions of poetic works, histori*? 
cal chronicles, literature full of social anl cuUurid 
value and legends. Few of the most favouri 
religions are Jainism, Vaishnavism and ol 
Pant has, The rich Dingal Doha Chhanda is quite 
a powerful poetic value to fulfil the aesthetic, heroic 
and psy(J)ological gaps in the life of the people of 
those times. The KhycU and Bat style of prose is 
full of descriptive verve bearing the fruits of J 
great historical war and peace chronicle. Ah at 
neo-Indian vernacular, Rajasthani has much ih 
common with Gujarati on the one hand and Punjab^ 
and Sindhi on the other. The characteristics M 
this literature are its fulness, vastness and richn^ 
covering a wide field of subjects ranging fromth^ 
simplest human emotions to the most stirring pathdhj 
Ironi the purest elements combing beauties of poetic 
imaginatiun lu the implications of the agonised 
heart. In forse of style and diction the prose is 
as unbeatable as its poetry. 

Among the many epic Kavyas may )b0 
termed the early Velies and Barahmasas, the 
thousands of Khyats and Bo/s, the style-galore of 
this vast codified literature knows no bounds. 

Present Trends 

Besides the many research ^nd Hterary 
organisations engaged in the work of Pu^aiatvn 
rnd compilation of old classics, the present day 
efforts arc led by mote than a hundred jotmtali 
j;nd periodicals. The pioneering wmrk done hi 
this connection by the Journal 'MaruvanV stands 
out as a* leader of style-making and unifying 
forces synthesising the different dialects in onC 
common prose medium. 
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fFepf Quotes 

The significance of the Language has been 
>lcognised by scholars and Pundits of linguistics, 
tight from the beginning of this century. This is 
how Sir George A. Grierson wrote i«» his introduction 
of Manoari Vyakaran ; “'ITiere is an enormous mass 
of literature in various forms of Rajasthani, of 
considerable liistoricul importance, about which 
hardly anything is known. I allude to the corpus 
of bardic histories described in Tod’s Rajasthan— 
A small fraction of the most celebrated history, 
the Prithi Raj Raso of Chand Bardai, has, it is 

true, been edited and translated.Tlie task of 

producing the whole is, however, too gigantic for 
rhy single hand, and unless it is taken up by some 
body of scholars acting on a uniform plan, 1 fear 
that the only students of Rajputana History for 
many years to come will be fish-insects and white* 
*,nta. Besides these Bardic Chronicles, Rajasthani 
also possesses a large religious literature”. 

Sir Asutosh has said, speaking of Khyat and 
Sat : “They are real and actual chronicles written 
with no other aim in view than a faithful record 


of facts and their revelation is destined to destroy 
for ever the unjust blame that India never 
possessed a historical genius”. 

As Dr. Tessitory said, “this vast literature 
flourished all over Rajputana and Gujarat, 
wherever Rajput was lavish of his blood to the 
soil of his conqu«}t”. 

Lastly quoting the great linguist of today 
Shri Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, “Tliis ever-young or 
ever-new star-lit, night-like beautiful and serious 
language has to be made the queen of her home and 
this is the duty of every Rajasthani”. 

If^ishes for Hindi 

i 

The Rajasthani people have adopted Hindi as 
the lingua franca and the (iovermnent had fully 
lecognised the need for a regional language, after 
first adopting Hindi as a national language. It is 
in this context that the people of Rajasthan have 
given expression to their fe<jlings when the cause 
of recognition of Rajasthani by the (’entral Govern¬ 
ment is due to receive it.s assent. 
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MASK-ONE OF THE ANCIENT-MOST CRAFTS 

REB4 BHOWANI 


With progress of time various kinds of 
novel craft productions have come into being 
and many old ones have died out or 
decayed. But the popularity of mask-aaking 
is still very high. With the same zeal masks 
are being produced in large number and great 
variety all over the world and draw the 
appreciation of the art connoisseur as well as 
the common man. It is still a thriving art in 
W. America, W. Africa, Ceylon, Melanesia & 
Tibet. In India also it is followed up 
enthusiastically. 

Mask forms an item of folk-art and there¬ 
fore is a co-operative art. About folk art it 
is said that "folk art is the collective aspira¬ 
tion and expression of the common people, 
especially of a rural community,’^ It is deeply 
rooted with the popular customs and beliefs of 
the people in general. Again it is cemeated 
in solid foundation on the socio-economic 
condition and socio religious life of the 
community. Bo the art forms are amazingly 
simple and naive with an unerring emphasis 
on the essentials with a minimum of means. 
Nevertheless such art forms are highly 
effective as evoking aesthetic sensibilities. 
It is this effective forms which servive from 
generation to generation and the delineative 
skill remains traditional. The tradition is 
conservative ; it does not go beyond accepted 
formulae ; but at the same time remains sur¬ 
prisingly naive, spontaneous and vital. And 
it is against this perspective that the art of 
masktuialMog is to be studied, 


Although it is very difficult to trace 
origin and development or growth of the fdlk^f 
art tradition as folk art or rural art is agele^l 
or timeless. It can, however, be said about the.| 
art of mask-making in the light of thci^ 
archaeological research tliat it is very ol^f 
In the pre-historic period even peO]»lb| 
were acquainted with this craft. Mr. Fucbf<| 
says ‘‘it is as old as mankind.” The cnire*| 
paintings in this respect form the most Vfdi^;| 
able and authentic source of our knowledgcji 
The subject matter of the most of the oaVf 
paintings is hunting. Sometime in the hunl^l 
ing scene a group of people is shown to weai^l 
animal-faces while in chase of a game. 

Fuchs has observed that, in the later prehiis*^! 
toric cave-paintings there are pictures 
masked dancers sometimes in animal disguir| 
ses. There are pictures of men weaiii;^ 
stag’s head. These cave paintings 
studied in reference to the current practio^^ 
of putting animal faces at the time of hantio|^ 
by wild tribes, certainly points to tlii|| 
existence of mask in the remote antiquity. . 

The masks are made of different kinds o4^ 
materials. Besides the paper, clay, piece 0^ 
cloth, different kinds of metal iid 4| 
rubber are used. The use af. 
stone, gold, silver etc. is also 
known. The masks found out in 
tombs of Mesopotemia are of 
interest from this point They give na 
idea about the expenditure and care nnd^ 
taken for making a single piece of mask. ;4 

Masks are made in different sha|»<f;fi 
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Probably Japan surpassefl tb« other coantriee 
in this matter. The best-known and largest 
< numbers are used in the ^'No^'; a form of 
drama. Bat from the artistic point of view the 
masks of Africa commands the first position. 
'Tn the expression the African carved-wood 
masks have an artistic distinction above 
those of any living people’'. For decorating 
the masks a large number of articles like 
twig, feather^ horn, branch of tree etc. 
are employed. Abont colour the artists 
have fascination for a deep and bright one. 
; The light colours are usually omitted. Some- 
• times the arista display great intelligence and 
ingenuity in making the masks. The compo- 
; site masks of the Pacific coast mth double 
faces, i. e., the muzzle or beak of the 
animal fitting over and concealing the face of 
a man being so constructed as to swing open 
.and symbolising the transformation at a eer- 
tain place in the ceremony, supply the 
examples. 

Uses of masks are many and different. Now- 
a-days, although, these are treated mainly as 
play-objects and festal objects, in ancient time 
these were looked upon from an altogether 
different point of view. With our ancient 
folks it was a sacred object; a religious 
sanctity was ascribed to these masks. And it 
fras for this reason every cautibn was adopted 
. to make it. Even to-day, in America, among 
|i group of people this practice seems to be 
observed strictly. Every precautionary 
measure is taken while it is in the process of 
making. 'Tt is manufactured by men in 
secret places which may not be entered by 
the uninvited. The newly admitted youths 
are warned under severe tortures never to 
divulge any detail of the cult. Traitors and 
women who by accident stumble into a secret 


meeting or gain knowledge of the sborets are 
often killed in a most painful manner." 

The masks were believed to be endowed 
with some magical charm. "Certain masks 
possess sacral functions which may increase 
fertility, prosperity etc. and etc. Indeed it is 
this belief which led the primitive hunters to 
wear the masks while setting out at hunting. 
Even to-day the wild tribes are found to 
practise the same sympathetic magic while 
out for hunting. Mr. Fuchs notices that 
certain North American tribes do the same 
thing when hunting deer and the Bushman 
of S. Africa when hunting ostriches. Of 
course there may be another reason behind 
this practice. In order to attract the animal 
and lure it into his power, the dancer fell 
back on the device of making himself one 
with the desired animal. The Indians of N. 
W. coast of America imitate in one of their 
dances the leaping salmons (which constitutes 
their main food) when fishing it." 

The discovery of the masks in large 
number in the tombs of Greece and Mesopo- 
temia explains that the masks were used to 
propitiate the appearance of the living after 
death. The gold masks over the faces of 
the dead found in the tombs of Mycenae 
were believed to serve the same purpose, 
holds Mr. Schliemann: 'TTbe head being 
regarded as the most vital part of the body 
obtaining the soul substance and organs of 
sight, hearing, taste and smell as well as 
showing likeness of the individual its presen¬ 
tation iwBS essential for the attidnment of 
imortality." Indeed with the growth of 
the fnneraiy cult ( cult of dead ) masks 
acquired a new value; a certain rituaUstio 
value lias aseril:^ to it., 

In the act of propiilatlcn of 




tii6 ovil spirits and malignant divinitias 
also tho masks are used in large 
number. It is said that the terracotta masks 
occasionally discovered in the Greek tombs, 
which represent a female face were intended 
for the appeasement of Persophone, the godd¬ 
ess of the lower world. In Ceylon, the masks 
are need in devil dance to exorcise the 
demonic spirits who are believed to cause 
them different kinds of diseases. In Tibet 
also we come across the same practice. In 
a fixed season of the year, a play known as 
the ‘‘Dance of the Red Tiger Devil/’ is 
performed by the Lamas and the priests 
wearing awe-inspiring masks to drive away 
the malignant demons. 

Again, the gods and heroes of ancient 
time are also represented through the masks. 
“Many races believe in culture-heroes who 
they suppose to have brought fire, water or 
other indispensible blessings to men. Fre¬ 
quently these culture-heroes are treated as 
gods, i.e., worshipped through rituals. They 
usually play the principal part in a whole 
cycle of myths and legends. And they arc 
represented under the disguise of the masks.” 

The masks are used as protective screen 
also. “A defensive mask of wrought iron 
was attached to the helmet. This served 
not only as' a defence like the visor on the 
European helmet, but was made fierce in 
aspect in order to terrify the enemy. Such 
use of masks, as for example, the Goi^n or 
Medusa’s head oeoura in classical antiquity*** 
In the the shields also the masks are used. In 


China the biasket shields are decorated «dtb^ 
the head of a red faced monster with long 
gleaming teeth. 

In Libya, masks are found to exercise, 
police and judicial functions. And it is for 
this reason for sneh tasks the authorify of 
the mask which is worn by the men carrying 
out their duties, is uatnrrily held with great 
importance. 

In some places the masks of the spirit 
of the dead, after the sacral part is over, 
begins to narrate and to enact profane folk* 
tales and legends in a falsetto voice. 

But the use of mask surpasses in America; 
In the ancient civilisation of Mexico it not 
only distinguished the personalities of the 
gods but supplied the foundation of the 
system of picture-writing in which the indi- 
vidnal characters consist for the most part 
of grotesque masks of different divinitiee. 

The diverse use of masks shows that the 
masks play a very significant role 

in the ancient civilisation of mankind.. 
Therefore the study of mask Is 

not only important from the artistic point of; 
view ; but from the historical and religious 
view point also it deserves special interest. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF 

DR. G. S. 

It is rightly said that the production of 
refractories is an index of the industrial develop- 
aaient of the country. There is hardly any industry 
jn the world which does not use refractory in one 
form or the other. Whether a railway engine or an 
aeroplane, an elertric heater or a table fan—all 
have been manufactured through a definite 
contribution of refractory material at some stage. 

With the rapid industrialisation of India during 
the three Plans, refractories have assumed great 
significance. Till the beginning of refractory 
works by Burn & Co. at Raniganj and Bird & Co. 
at Kumardhuhi in the beginning of this country, all 
the refractory requirements of the country were, 
met by imports from abroad, mostly II. K. 
Although a few more factories were started in 
later years, the growth of the industry remained 
rather slow. By the end of the Second World 
War the total capacity of the maniifaeluring uniLs 
was barely 2,30,000 tonnes. The industry took a 
great leap forward during the Plans and its 
capacity has now reached to nearly 13 lakh 
tonnes. 

Refractory materials rover a wide range of 
products like bricks, special shapes, firecemenls 
and mortars etc. and are broadly classified into 
three gorups—silica, basic and fireclay bricks. 

A recent survey by the Indian Refractory 
Manufacturers’ Association reveals that Iron & 
Steel industry is the major consumer of refractories 
in India, claiming 66% of the total consumption. 
Remaining 33% caters for the need of other 
industries. The fate of the industry is thus inevi¬ 
tably linked with steel industry. 

While the prf>diiclion target of the refractory 
has been achieved, the targets of consumer indus¬ 
tries particularly steel industry, have remained 
lar behind the schedule. The dela'y in the ex¬ 
pansion programme of Durgapur and Bhilai Plants 
and also in the setting up, of Bokaro Plant gave 


REFRACTORy INDUSTRy IN INDIA 

RAJHANS 

the industry a grievous blow. Against a target ol 
10.2 million tonnes of ingot steel and 6.8 million 
tonnes of saleable steel, the levels achieved were 
6..'S3 and 4.5 million tonnes respectively in 1965 
•<>6. Thus, to the industry which was geared to 
meet the requirement of refractories of a steel 
production of 18 million tonnes, the gap between 
the expected and the actual demand has proved 
extremely strenuous. The effect of the slump in 
demand is noticeable from the fact that against 
the iii.staiied capacity of nearly 13 lakh tonnes at 
the end of 1966, the actual production was only 
7,33,828 tonnes and the anticipated production in 
1967 is not going to exceed 7,50,(KX) tonnes. 

Bwaiise of tremendous technological changes 
'n the steel industry, silica bricks are being rapidly 
replaced by basic bricks in open hearth furnaces 
ivbere hitherto the former was extensively used. 

As the trend in the world today is towards a 
rapid switchover to L.D. or other oxygen proceses 
of steel making in preferences to -open hearth 
furnaces, the experts arc of the opinion that this 
wiD further reduce the consumption of refractories 
and by 1970-71, the demand will he somewhere 
in the neighbour howl of 10 million tonnes only^ 
leaving a substantial idle capacity in all m^or 
sectors of production—basic, silica and firebricks. 

In this context the two decisions of the 
Government—first the ban on imports and the 
second, the decision to shelve the proposal for 
setting up of a large refractory works in the public 
sector at Bhilai—^havc been most wise'. A large 
refractory plant in the public sector at A|s 
juncture when the industry is already suffering 
from idle capacity, would have only meant a 
gross mismanagement of meagre 'national 
resources. 

Till recently, most of the constructional 
?eqnirements and in some cases also die opera¬ 
tional requirements of the Goyemnt^t steel 



plants were met by i^^>orting refractories frbm 
abroad. Government used to put forward three 
reasons for this policy—non-availability of 
certain refractories from Indigenous sources, 
inferior quality of Indian refractory and high 
prices. 

While it is a fact that certain types of 
refractories cannot be manufactured In India 
because of non-availability of balancing 
equipments, the Government Steel Plants, parti¬ 
cularly Rourkela and Bhilai, stress for their own 
tpecifications viz. German and Russian which is 
difficult for the industry lo meet. 

That the quality of Indian refraetorios is not 
inferior as compared to foreign jiroducts is evident 
from the .statements of the Directorate (general of 
Technical Development who have indicated that 
‘ the bulk of refractories produced in India at 
present is of such higli standard as to qualify for 
export and to compete with overseas products.” 

Refractory is one of the rare industries in the 
(ountry where inspite of increase in the cost of 
raw materials', labour, fuel, transport etc., there. 
1 as been ik> general price increase since 1900 and 
where, because of surplus production,, the* trend 
is towards decreasing prices. 

It is gratifying to note that recently the Gov¬ 
ernment has assured the industry that 95 per cent 
of the requirement of Bokaro Steel will be made 
available from within the country. 

i 

Raw Materiah 

\ 

Industrialised countries of the West like 
U.S.A., U.K. and West Germany imjwrt raw 
materials for refractory products in a sizeable 
quantity. Compared to these countries, India is 
fortunate in having adequate resources of almost 
all the refractory raw materials like fireclay, baux¬ 
ite, quartzite, kyanite, sillimanile, magnesite, dolo¬ 
mite, chromite etc., some of which are admittedly 
of high quality. 

At present fireclay quarries are in the hands 
of those people who do not manufacture refrac¬ 
tories and who, in order to earn large and quick 
profits, have a tendency lo abandon the quarries 


after raising the fireclay only from the 
llus has resulted in waste and faster d^h^on pf 
properties. It is, therefore, necessary in file 
national interest to enforce systematic working of 
fireclay deposits in order to avoid waste. 

Bauxite, which is one of the principal raw 
materials, was till recently drawn from the quarr- 
ie.s of Katni (M.P.) and Lohardagga (Ranchi). 
But because of high iron content they are not suit*^ 
able for sophisticated products and the only good 
resources left in India arc in Jamnagar area in 
Saurashtra. Owing to high railway freight it has 
become difficult for most of the refractory works 
in India which are situated in the eastern part o{| 
the country, lo U5«* Jamnagar bauxite. Bauxite 
losses weight to the extent of 25% to 30% in 
calcination and it is used in the refractori«| 
manufacture only in the calcined form. 
Unfortunately the present rail freight on calcined 
bau.vile being higher than raw bauxite, there is no 
mceiitive for calcining the bauxite prior to despatch 
from the quarries. If the freight per tonne mile of 
calcined bauxite be on [lar with that of raw bauxite, 
the industry will be able lo present cheaper and, 
better refractory products. 

Exports 

In order to utilise the idle capacity, the 
(Jovernrnent has asked the industry to export 
lefractory materials lo the tune of at least 5% of 
its produoti(»n. In this connection very few 
ippreciate the difficulties in the way. Refractory 
products are non-lraditional items and it is not 
easy to gain a foot hold in the export markets in 
compeleti'on with developed countries whose 
lefraclqry products are becoming increasingly 
sophisticated. Strict quality control is lo be observed 
and jiroducls should be manufactured exact to 
specifications and samples of the foreign buyers if 
we really mean busines-s in export markets. Besides, 
if is very necessary that an atmosphere he created 
in the overseas markets in favour of the Indian 
engineering^ goods. 

Finally, the Government should extend th^r 
Kelp in the form of freight subsidy. Tlie bulk of 



x^frtctory material like bricks and calcined 
kyanite make the freight too high for its price. 
Definitely the freight subsidy will be a great 
incentive to the industry and will bring some 
unexpected foreign exchange to the country. • 

Need for Research 

In most of the Western countries adequate 
facilities exist for carrying out developmental as 
well as fundamental research and what is more 
important, the industry is research-conscious, Tlie 
available data indicates that 1 to 2.5% of the total 


furn-over of the industry ip »pent on resei^h. - " 

Unfortunately enough attention has not bean 
paid to research in India. It is necessary that the 
industry should keep pace with the technical 
(developments and be in the position to jump ahead 
of its consumers in providing suitable products. 

In developing new products,-it is necessary 
that the industry should keep in mind the pra^* 
cal limits of what a consumer can pay. The need 
of the hour is that the industry should develop 
i-uch refractory materials which may stand most 
rigid specifications and still suit every body’s 
pocket. 


A JOURNEY TO KATHMANDU 

SAMIR DAri'A 


At the Nepalese checkpoint they merely eyed 
my luggage and let me off. If you are an Indian 
national you do not need a permit to (;riter Nepal. 

Birgunj does not dovetail into the popular 
image of Nepal. The town' struggles on the 
north-eastern tip of the vast plains which stretch 
southwards to UP and Bihar in India, it 
unfailingly called to iny mind towns in North 
India. Together with the same wandering mules, 
scrawny pariah-dogs, whirling funnels of dust and 
open-air fruit-stalls much of the town presents a 
sleek aspect of glittering stationery-shops, noisy 
restaurants blaring “Bibldh Bharati” programmes 
of the A.I.R and two theatres screening Hindi 
films. Since there are virtually no import 
restrictions throughout the land shops at Birgunj 
sell imported cloths and a wide range of foreign 
gew-gaws at prices that must be rated fantastically 
low by Indian standards. Chinese products which 
are immensely popular have swamped the local 
market. Consequently, Birgunj has* become the 
beat of battening smugglers. who operate across 
the Indo-Nepalcse border. The smart turn-outs 


we saw bespoke, in most cases visitors who had 
succumbed to the lure of cheap foreign wear like 
deccorn, nylon and terelyne. The town looks like / 
a shoddy imitation of our Dharamtolla. 

llie Marwari businessman hosting me showed 
me round his recently-constructed aluminium 
plant, a moderate affair catering to the local 
market where aluminium utensils are much in 
demand. Many of the local businessmen, he 
claimed were Indians. According to him the 
Nepalese Government has exempted undia- a law 
foreign entrepreneurs from payment of income- 
tax for a period of ten years. Evidently, this has 
been to encourge foreign capital participt^on in 
the economy of Nepal. 

In order to boost its image the Chinese 
Government was building something like a huge 
auto-service-station at Birgunj. And Soviets, too, 
have already moved in a few miles from the town 
with a mammoth cane-sugar factory which has 
proved quite a showpiece. All this is a clear index 
that both Russia and Chida are trying to win 
the friendship of this strategic country, 


A JOUftNBY to KAtHMANDCr 


When I was conifortahly seated on the bus 
Iteloiifiini; to “Himalaya Janata Transport & 
Er\i^iiiecrin;> I Pvt. t l.td.” I iriial to form my 
impression of llir^^imj. (t veiy much !)realhes, 
I told myself, the spiiil of India and exhales 
Indian ways. Most of the loeal INepalis are 
lluent in Hindi, and they look to India with 
admiiation and waimtli. Many of them, f had 
ff)Uml «)nt had deep emotional allilialions with 
the niassiv(' sub eonlinent. 

Diretlly j)ie mounlaitis rose like an 
e\.(inisiie drt'am. Mile iipmi mile f)f ‘terai' forest 
manlieil the foothills, d'lie laint rihon ol tin; 
jimele', and .d)ode (d ;>ame r.'m^iny; fiom the one- 
horned ilnno lo llie piatui?ii; eliital slrelehed 
i‘rul!essh . As oil) niaehiiK' "loaned onto the (test 
ol the hi.'i moiintain we had a hrealh-lakin;.; \isla 
ol lold upon fold liillowine away to tin' hoti7on. 

riihhnhan l?aj Path hnill hy Indian eneineeis 
under an fndiao aid |iro';,ramme to Aepal hejran 
liom ISliairise, Hats oil to this niaivel ot road 
eoFisfI nelioii. l ids liialnva\ whieh wind- its wa\ 

over soiiio of the ino.sl treachtrons terrains 
in the world liidca RaxanI, the Indian broder 
town with Kathmandu, the capital of Nepal. 
Everyone on board the btts was vociferous 
in his praise of the highway. We were duly 
snppleineutod by every tourist broehure 
which 1 chanced upon at Kathinanda. I 
believe tin! highway to be a .sucees-sful gesture 
of our friendship that appeals to the Ncpali.«. 
India will al'O help Nepal build a road con¬ 
necting Pokhara, the faiiT us Napalese hill 
resort with its vista of majestic Annapurna 
with Ivathmaiidu. The Chinese, too, have 
constructed a mountain highway known as 
Kodari Highway which wa.s inaugurated by 
King Mahendru. 

We registered a inaxiniura altitude of 
8,POO ft. during our journey. The delicious 
cool made me forget that high summer was 
raging with a vengeance in the vast plains 
away bellow. The highway wove its glister¬ 


m 


ing ribbou in and out of sight downhill. ; 
Betel-like trucks, oil-tankers and cars were ' 
crawling uphill. We crossed a narrow to ’ 
behold one of the deepest gorges in my life 
descending to Hades. A wispy river was 
meandering sinuously through the nether- . 
world. My head began to swim when I tried 
to look down the canyon yawning like grim 
death. Vehicles have been known to perish 
down its precipice like chad'. Down the . 
entire length of the highway I saw men enga¬ 
ged in repair of hazardous road-erosion. 
Ruddy-faced gangs were doing massive . 
spadiiwork to broaden hair-pin bends. The 
speefaclo of man and Nature looked in a grim 
struggle would surely have moved Joseph 
Conrad. Landslips occur, I was told more 
often than not, and the annual onset of the 
monsoon in the hills very nearly sets off a 
chain-reaction of ma.ssive landslides that “ 
block the highway to traffic for days on end. 


At dusk we did the ritual of imscribing 
the inevitable register at the checkpoint of 
of Thankote a few miles from Kathmandu. 


We made (he IPO odd iniks between Birgung 
and Ivathmaiidu in about ten hours. 

Enroule we had passed through Amlokhgun], 
Chnre, Bhaiiise, Simbhanjyang, Daman, 

I’alui-'g, ’ri.-.tung and Tlunkote On our 
journey we had seen a limbing colony of • 
American experts connected with American 
aid to Nepal What really impressed mo 
during niy bus ride was the sincere effort 
on the part of the Nepalese Government 


to develop the Nepaleasc countryside by ' 
receiving help from any willing quarter. j 

The city of Kathmandu with a population } 


of nearly two lakhs is set in an emerald valley j 
of surpassing beauty. Glistening houses dot 1 
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the mountains brooding over the city. The 
enchanting skyline formed by temple and 
pagodas proves an unforgettable experience 
for the visitor. This fact explains the cons 
tant inflow of tourists into the city. I wa.s 
amazed to see visitors to this <dty from many 
corners of the globe. 'iourists from the 
Occident figured prominently. 1 chanced 
to m#‘et at the Tourist Information Oentre, 
Xathmandti, a young German who had tracked 
into Nepal along the great caraven route 
through Turkey, Ir.aq, West PakUtan and 
India. He complemented the Nepalese 
Tourist authorities and deplored tourist res¬ 
trictions at Indian border hill resorts after 
the Chinese invasion of l9fj2. Later on J 
encountered several foreign tourists out to 
”do the Orient” visiting Nepal but entirely 
ignoring India in their itineraries because 
of grave mi-sconceptions about the country 
and existent tourist restrictions. Tourism, 
in Nepal, I believe is going to be a major 
foreign-cxchatige earner in the near future. 
Kathmandu has several expensive hotels 
which offer both the local and Western cuisines. 
Hoteliers at Kathmandu have a busy time in 
summer when the tourist season is at its peak. 

It is time we tackled tourism on a war 
footing in India. The existent tourist res¬ 
trictions should be lifted as soon as possible 
in order to allow globe-trotters from distant 
lands to visit border resorts, A massive 
tourist campaign to combat possible miscon¬ 
ceptions about India sorrouuding foreigners 
must be undectakeo by our tourist authorities. 
Besides, a chain of posh hotels should be 
built throughout the Indian sub-continent 
to provide the best type of accomodation 
for visitors to our country. 


I WM pleasantly surprised to see a number 
of foreign embassies at Kathmandu. The 
Chinese is a massive affair with its imposing 
palatial building. The American and the 
British are also quite impressive. 

The day after my arrival at Kathmandu 
1 went to the Indian Aid Mission atSuudarijal 
which has constructed the Snndarijal Power 
Plant with its resevoir. I talked with some 
oflicers-in charge who declared that their 
mission was fuctioning well and that they 
were quite impressed by Nepal's efl'orts to 
develop herself. The Chinese was fiercely 
trying to build up an attractive images 
of them8elve.s by way of aid to Nepal 
and a mass of communist literature 
which is a propaganda ofiensive against 
India. But, of course, India, of all the foreign 
aid-givers to Nepal has the greatest quantam 
of aid to her credit. 

It was really exciting to see long queued 
of people braving the sun before theatres 
showing Hindi movies, which are immensely 
popular. .Ranjana, Jai Nepal Chitra Ghar 
and Biswa Juti Cinema all screen Hindi 
film?. The Nepalis of Kathmandu I found out 
are enamoured of Hindi which is spoken and 
understood by many. This is explained by 
the fact that Nepali is a member of the 
family of Indie languages and a cognate of 
Hindi and the city has a thriving community 
of Indians mostly engaged in business with 
whom they have daily intercourse. This 
situation should be fully exploited by the 
Indian Embassy at Kathmandu by way of 
free propagatiou of Hindi at various free 
instruction centres in the city. If New Delhi 
succeeds in persuading the Nepalis that it is 
with India of all the foreign nations trying 
to win their hearts that the share most in 
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respect of language, culture ( their mythology 
is. predominantly Hindu ) and customs that 
would be the greatest cementing bond be¬ 
tween the two countries, and much more 
successful than stereotyped official propaganda. 
With Nepal fast becoming a developing 
country of tremendous strategic importance 
it is imperative to have the goodwill of this 
buffer-state between us and Tibet. The popu¬ 
lar Indian image of Nepal still paints her 
merely as the homeland of the Gorkhas and 
the yherpas. This image must be thoroughly 
overhauled now. Nepal ceases to be enwrap¬ 
ped in mystery and obscurity as she is more 
and tn )re b‘iing opened 'ii> by a network of road 
and airways. The Royal Nepal Airlines Corpo¬ 


ration operates flights linking India and East 
Pakistan with Kathmandu. The younger 
educated generation of Nepalis are fully cons¬ 
cious of Nepars sovereignly and wish to lead 
their motherland towards the twin goals of 
prosperity and well-being. Nepal has begun 
to force ahead under the Pauchyaii Raj of 
local stlf-govcrnrnent inaugurated by His 
M.'ijesty King Maheiidra. A wind of change 
is blowing through Nepal, and it is most 
perceived in the valley of Kathmandu. The 
rc-apway with its rolling buckets of load 
which passes along Tribhuban Raj Path over 
slupeiidoris mountains is a tribute to the fact 
that Nepal is determined to develop her res¬ 
ources against overwhelming odds. 


PUTTING MAURITIUS ON TH5 MAP 

B. BISSOONDOYAI. 


An unprecedented Mauritian delegation 
had reached Loudon in June I9t»l. Roth 
Reuter aud the A. P. P. showed keen interest 
in it 

At first it was difficult to have an exact 
idea of the country that had sent the delega¬ 
tion. As one fine morning the A. F. P. made 
it known that, seizing the opportunity, one 
of the Mauritian delegates had pr^'sented a 
copy of the Hindi translation of French 
novel pAui, an'P viuoixi.\, amongst other 


works, to the French Aroba.seador to U. K. 
the outride world learned that the scene of 
this world faiiioii.s novel is Mauritius aud its 
author is Bcrnardin de Saint-Pierre who spent 
three years iti F'rench Aiauritius. Now the 
country is known as British Manritin.«. The 
British captured, in 1810, the little pear- 
shaped inland having an area of 7110 square 
miles. 

One reason why a civilised country like 
Mauritius is in bad need of constitutional 
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rpfortin is that it is th? meeting-place of 
cultures. 

By now it has begun to attract tourists 
who wish to know why the capital, Port 
Ix)uis, has a Frcn<*h name ; why the island 
is among the v<‘ry few countries of the world 
where nobody travels by rail and no railway 
department exists. 

K,\rii Ilf'- K Mxriunrs In l.rrn,!'. 

1’he c,)untry has had a network of rail¬ 
ways for o.ie century. Buses have now re¬ 
placed passenger trains and lorries goods 
train.s. It is precisely in the bus that the 
stranger had his (ir.st contact with the dilTer- 
eut sections of the Mauritian popnlation. 

Each bus is Mauritius in miniature. The 
stranger is pleased to find that Chinese bui^y 
talking in their mother-tongue are seated by 
the bide of an Indo-.Mauritian who is addres¬ 
sing a fcliow-travcllcr in Hindi or some other 
Indian tongue. But the language that i.s 
spoken and anderstood by one and all is the 
French jiaiiii^ known here, an in the neigh¬ 
bouring French island Ih iini>>n, as I rd.th. 

A Mc" yn Or 

The truth comes home that Mauritius is 
a mosaic of races- Each has contributed to 
make the common fatherland a beautiful 
spot. One cannot but be struck by the 
beauty, architectural and other, of the 
Catholic churche.s that have no reason to 
envy those that are found in many cities in 
France. By the side of churche.s are mos¬ 
ques from which the melodious voice of the 
muezzin serves to remind one and all that 

C'hristiaiiH and Moslems arc good neighbours. 

« 

IllNin- Fl'.sTlVALS 

Nor are Hindus behindhand in enlisting 
the sympathy of those countrymen of theirs 


who arc not their brothers in faith. At a 
huge meeting held recently they very 
galdly allowed their Cbrihtian and Moslem 
conntrymon to say their prayers that were 
followed by Hindu prayers. 

The Hindus celebrate hhif'n Iinfn ( the 
Night of the God Shiva ) and with 

pomp. From the four conier; of the, country, 
'lens of thousands of Hirdu.s converge on the 
mountain lake, Grand Bassin, situated in 
South Mauritius, whore they collect holy 
water, form processions and dcsc.end to I ort 
Louis that they reach in the early hours of 
the morning. 'riiey stay for a while 
at the Bell Village Tamil Temple- 
Then they march througl* the over¬ 
crowded streets of the capital, tdianting 
S.-inskril hymns. AH work comes to a halt, 
and thousands of Hindu and non-Hindu 
spectators line the btrects. < )u that parti¬ 
cular occasion, the Indian style oi dress that 
suits the pilgrims well, is adopted. 

'rravellcrs whose visits the island h.is 
received from time to time, are agreed that 
diirercnt styles of dress -ire a comruon sight 
in Port Loui.s. Among the pagodas and 
busy shops that arc a dislinguibhiug feature 
of the Chinese quarter, Chinese women in 
their national costume, Indians from the 
country villages in their loincloth-s and 
Moslems wearing the traditional cap form a 
colourful picture. 

Even the ditferent languiges that arc 
spoken in this fortunate land, do not keep 
the different elenicuta apart. An Iiido-Mauri- 
tain may speak French as correctly as a non- 
Indian, but does not neglect the study of 
the Indian language inherited from his 
forefethers who, in the early decades of the 
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last century, came all the way from India to 
Rave the sugar industry, the main Mauritian 
industry, from ruin. 

Jt is iti the schools that children learn for 
the first time that there are more than two 
seasons. Mauritius has only two. 'I'he heal, 
from November to April, i.s unbearable while 
the winter, lastifig from May t(^ October, is 
comparatively mild. Mauritiiin.s never see 
Irees stripped of their leaves, except afler 
a cyclr.jie has struck the island. 

'I'he people of ;'''auritiuK arc slowly reeo- 
V'Tii from the shock they ha<l in early lUtiO 
whoiJ they had to f.'ice two cyclones. Few 
arc those who renn'inber the tragic spectacle 
of 18!K?, when countless houses were wrecked 
.and trees uprooted, when, in short, “the 
island had lost its beauty, the cane its promi^r■ 
and tlu’ Hardens their charms.” ThelfHlO 
cvcloncs have thrown that of 18!*ll into the 
shade ai d have justified the remark made a 
century ago that, this tiny island i.s a “countrv 
of canes and hurricanes.’' 

A l>i AT rv Si-.) i 

Like Grand Bassin, Chamarel Is a beauty 
spot that is found in South Mauritius. As 
soon as one sets one’s eji’S on the ccilourcd 
earths of that parti.'iilar spot it becomes 
apparent that Mauritius is of volcanic origin. 
Tho.se who christened the place had the 
primary colour.s in mind. They supposed 
the earths arc of seven colours. The truth 
is that there are not seven but some forty 
hues. 

Av Emkk.\1/1> Isi-k 

Mauritius has been named the sugar 
island. Anxiety is growing as it is not known 


if the Mauritius sugar will have a market in 
the future. 

Britain is bent of joining the Common 
Market and some Mauritians are not sure 
that the future of the country will be as 
bright as its past. Monoculture is a bane. 
iSngar is the main source of livelihood ; aid 
for .some time past Mauritius has been pro¬ 
ducing ()0(J,00() tons of sugar a year. 

The Lsland is an emerald isle. 'I'he green 
.sugar plants are seen together with tiny hills 
covered with green trees. The highest point 
is L’,700 feet above the .sea level. The 
smiling plains complete the picture. It is 
repeated even now that many are the plants 
and trees that have come from India. 

An lN'i'KKr:.sTi.N(; Lkokmi 

.Mauritius is an Eden minus the serpent. 
Its river.s and lakes house no monster. 
Exception imist, however, be made for the 
one that once existed in the imagination of 
some, 

Mtuated as it is in on out of-the-way 
place, Grand Basain ha.s always been the 
talk of the people. Up till 1.830, the common 
belief was that it was the abode of a monster. 

One upon a time, says the legend, some 
blaveowuers were in hot pursuit of a number 
of runway slaves. The latter reached the 
lake aud, without hesitating, threw themselves 
into the water. The siaveownerB were not 
to be daunted. But as they were about to 
follow suit, a water serpent opened its fright¬ 
ful mouth, and the pursuers turned back. In 
gratitude to a French Governor, the slaves 
had named it Libourdonnais. 

The nfonstor’s circumference, the tale went, 
was comparable to that of a wine cask and 
it was said to be forty feet long. Who could 
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express dou]>ts about the existence of a crea¬ 
ture described so minutely ? 

IVospecting the Oiand Bassin in 1830, 
an engineer discovered that it was no more 
than 60 feet deep. No serpent was found, 
despite all the witnesses who swore they had 
seen it. It is thus that an oxtinpuisher was 
put upon the enthusiasm of the story-tellers 
who sympathized with the slaves. 

J)FI'KNSI V K S'fAf;s 

Mauritif.n forests are not infested with 
wild beasts, rear or imaginary. It is only 
inoffensive slags that are hunted by hunters 

that have no risk to take. When honou¬ 
red guests are received during the huntiiig 
season they are invited by the aristocracy 
to enjoy hunting in the forests. 

The little island has now a population 
780,000 strong, the IHudus nunaberiog 337, 
000, the ('olonrc<ls ‘J20,000, the Muslims 
125,000, the Chinese 2o,000 and the h'ranco- 
Mauritiaus 13,000. I.j0,000 Mauritians live 

in Port Louis alone. On week days it 
becomes a bee hive of activity and more 
than 200,000 Mauritians are seen within its 
limits. From early morning vegetable grow¬ 


ers start coming with their fresh produce to 
the Central Market, more popularly known 
as the itAZAR, an Indian name that has come 
to stay. Then clerks reach the Government 
or commercial officee. By five o’clock the 
day’s work is over and Port Louis is emp¬ 
tied of its surplus population. Relative calm 
descends on the Mauritian capital which is 
of the size of East London. 

Pka(’ki-ut, Co • exists nce 

Though a mere speek in the south of 
the Tiidian Ocean, known to Indians who 
came as far as East Africa, and other Asians, 
and, subjected successively to Portuguese, 
Dutch, French and finally British rule, Mauri¬ 
tius is proud of its achievement in peaceful 
co-exihtencc. What is practised by a limited 
number of human beings who live on this 
tiny island may well serve as a lesson to the 
inhabitants of much vaster lands. Distur¬ 
bances are few and far between. The recent 
communal riot was not serious enough to 
convince Commonwealth Secretary George 
Thomson that he should reconsider March 
12 as the date of independence, 




Prof. P. R. SEN—AN ESTIMATE 
EUAN SENGIJPTA 


As oue of his former studeats and one 
enjoying his unstinted affection well over 
three decades thereafter and maintaining all 
through intimate contact with him, I consi¬ 
der it iny aacred duty not only to pay my 
humble tribute of love and respect to the 
hollowed memory of Prof. Priya Ran jan Sen 
but also to make a probe into his striking 
personality. As I ponder, the thought that 
rises paramount in me is that his is a type 
that is fast dying out these days. A life 
that proliferated in so many channels—scho¬ 
lar, linguist, writer, teacher, social worker, 
political worker all rolled into one and leav¬ 
ing a mark in every sphere—is not that 
something of a phenomenon in the modeim 
age of ‘^sick hurry and divided aims” '' 
Yet, he was all these and more. Such an 
integrated personality was bard to build 
up at any time and it was really a wonder 
verging wellnigh on a miracle. Idealism, 
of course, be had in plentitiide. Put what 
is more, he had from his early life the 
needed Saoiiana to give that a shape and 
wings. Till the decline of his health a 
little over a couple of years back, he acted 
like a living dynamo. The Mirprisiog part 
of the story is, so many activities so vari¬ 
ed in nature, never overlapped and genera¬ 
ted a tumult in hia being. The poise that 
Was all the back of it was simply astoun- 
diog. 

Basic Integrity 

The fact is Prof. Sen was possessed 
of solid integrity of oheracter—-integrity 


both of purpose as well as performance. 
All through life he appears to have follo¬ 
wed with his whole soul the noble precept 
of Swaiai Vivekanauda that “no great work 
can be done through mere trickery.” Yes, 
trickery is the vice that he deeply abhor- 
ed and studiously kept furlongs away. Yet 
this trickery seems to have born raised to 
the pedastal of a god by the common run 
of people ill our land today. Here is a 
lesson from llie life of Prof. Sen for the 
youths of the day which they should hold 
fast to their hearts with hoofs of steel. 
fiCt hectic excitement for the most trivial 
reason be shunned like an abomination if 
anything worthwhile is meant to be achi¬ 
eved in life. Let them not be tossed and 
tossed and be constantly off* the moorings. 
That way is perdition. The nation demands 
of them steadfastness of purpose and 
utmost devotion in the fulfilment thereof. 
Let that purpose bo evolved according to 
the best of their lights and then stuck to 
through all stresses and strains. 

In Ti .vk u'lrri Hi.s Vocation 

J hope none will demur to the enuncia¬ 
tion of certain lessons that are doduoible 
from the noble life that has just closed for 
threefold considerations First, that is quite 
in tune with his chosen vocation of a tea¬ 
cher. A true teacher is not meant to in¬ 
culcate lessons merely through words. The 
profession has indeed far wider dimensions— 
his life also should be worthy of emula- 
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tioii by all. In a striking way Prof. Sen Ap.sojaitri.y Crkan 


fulftlkd this hard and exacting test of a 
genuine teacher. Secondly, the youths of 
today, as it would appear to any sane 
person, path need of the lessons that can 
easily be drawn from his life. And last 
but not least, reference to the relevant aspects 
of his character is es.seatial for it.s unravel¬ 
ling and understanding by all. 

IIru.vi) llr^f.VNITv 

Whenever I have gone to Prof. Sen’s 
house—and I have been there <|nite often 
till he was hale and hearty sometime back— 
I have seen sorts of people, known and un¬ 
known, flocking round and expecting this or 
that kind of assistance from him—monetorv 
assistance only seldon because be was himself 
understaudingly not a rich man but that in 
diverse other shapes. Students in quest 
of some means to pursue their studies, 
helple.ss women in search of shelter and live¬ 
lihood : destitute unemployed youths and 
middleagers ransacking all avenues for the 
sake of some sort of a footing. And the noble 
soul did his best to render as much help as 
lay within him, by giving letters of request, 
telephoning or in the last resort, accompany¬ 
ing some to some place or other. I can 
testify from my personal knowledge what 
service he rendered to the Harijans as the 
Secretary of the .All India Harijan Sevak 
Saiigh, Bengal branch. For them he had a 
kind word always and much more. In his 
sad demise the Harijans of Bengal have lost 
one of their best guides and noblest bene¬ 
factors. 


My revered teacher (alas, he was so much 

I 

more to me)—as is widely known, was a 
man of most unblemished rectitude. He kept 
his accounts all clean, in all possible ways 
and by all means. A small incident pertain¬ 
ing to the last days of his life will serve, 
it is believed, to underline further this very 
well known fact. Years ago a six-mau 
('ommittoe was formed at a meeting of the 
ex-pupils of late Prof. Joygopal Banerjce, 
a distingui.shcd professor of England and for 
lt>ng years Hoad of I'kiglish Department of 
Calcutta T'niversity, with Mr. Justice Rama- 
prasad Mnkherjoe as Chairman, Prof. Sen as 
Secretary and ray humble self as one of its 
members to find out ways .and means to rahve 
a memorial to I’rof. Banerjee. It is, of 
course, no credit that the Committee- what¬ 
ever the reason or reasons— could scrape 
together only a paltry sum of a little over 
one thousand rnpee.s. How best to utilise 
this small amount—as the custodian of the 
fund that became an obsessive worry to 
Prof. Sen, Possibly he had a premonition 
of his impending cud ; that i.« why he 
rang me up just after the last Puja and 
expressed his deep concern as to how the 
fund could be disposed of. Some possible 
ways were suggested and as 1 left, he rang 
up Rainaprasad Baba to have talks with 
him over the matter. This is a very small 
episode but it was .siguillcaat in as much 
as it showed the man once more in his 
true colours—a true disciple of Gandhiji 
to whom absolute cleanness of conduct 
was of paramount importance iu life. 



Current Affairs 


Gold And The U. S. Doll a k 

Prior to the 1933 baaking crisis in the 
United States of America the currency of 
that country had been on the gold standard 
for more than half a century. That is the 
Dollar had to maintain a statutory parity 
with a certain weight of gold of a certain 
fineness. The old gold standard Dollar had 
a par value of f 4.8666 : L 1 sterling. In 
other words it was legally equal to 25.8 
grains or 1.67is grammes of gold of 00.900 
fineness. In 1933 the President of the 
United States was given the power to 
reduce this gold content by not more than 
, 50'X> and in 1934 the minimum reduction 
was fixed at -i0%. On 3l Jan. 1934 the 
President of the United States fixed the 
value of the Dollar at 59.06 % or lo^j- grains 
of 0.900 fine gold. This was equal to $ 35 
Per fine ounce the old price of which was 
20.67183. In 1933 gold payments by 
banks and an embargo on gold exports was 
also imposed. All gold coins and certificates 
were withdrawn from circulation. On 18th 
Sept 1949 the Pound-Dollar ratio was fixed 
at t 1 ; $ 2.79^ ( selling ) and 2.80| 
(buying). The average exchange rate has 
been below $ 2.80 during 1964—1966. The 
idea therefore, that is now prevailing in the 
L Indian markets about something going utterly 
^rong with the Dollar is not correct. The 
President of the United States has got legal 
authcHty to take steps for the protection 
of the gold parity of the Dollari which he is 
■ 7 ' 


taking and the fears that are assailing the 
world public are likely to be removed quite 
soon, as far as one can judge from external 
symptoms. If one judges the value of 
the Dollar or of anyother currency 
by its purchasing power one would always 
meet with wide fluctuations throughout the 
the period during which an assumed stability 
iu terms of gold has been put up before the 
world public to create confidence. Had 
there been a really active free market for 
gold everywhere the theoreiical gold parity 
too might have displayed spectacular jumps, 
for while rises in the price of gold can be 
controlled by official sales at the statutory 
rate and falls rectified by purchases ; the 
gold markets of the world cannot always be 
controlled by such official action. Any 
large scale and persistent movement even¬ 
tually calls for other kinds of control apart 
from buying and selling, at officially fixed 
rates. The recent gold rush has not been a 
strange and isolated incident of world eco¬ 
nomic history by any means. Such rushes have 
occured iu various markets at various times 
in the past and are caused by world forces 
which are too strong for control by official 
baying and selling of gold. The gold rush 
referred to has been caused in this case by a 
progressively growing lack of confidence in 
the stability *of the Dollar. The United States, 
have got involved in a large scale war in 
Sonth East Asia which is certainly damaging 
the position of the Dollar. The countries 
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which are uafdeudl; to the U. S. A. are also 
seeking for opportnnities to teach the 
U.S.A. a lesson by acquiring Dollars in order 
to offer them for sale at rates which will 
discredit the Lord of the world money 
market. These sales of the Dollar at a less 
than officially fixed rate no doubt made 
people suspicious about the stability of the 
Dollar and more and more people tried to 
convert the Dollar to gold for fear of its gold 
content being reduced in the near future. The 
unfriendly States have been quite successful 
in their attempts at damaging the credit of 
the Dollar, in ail the money markets of the 
world the Dollar suffered a lack of support 
and its much vaunted gold parity had to be 
protected by Presidential action. In fact, 
if the military undertakings of the U. S. A. 
ire not made consistent with the National 
welfare of that state instead of being allowed 
to drag the country into discreditable 
involvements, the future of the Dollar cannot 
remain very bright much longer. We 
donot know what the people of the U. S. A. 
are doing about it. 

Bitnisii Pa.s.sp(jrt« 

There were times when the British had an 
Empire. The people of Britain had occu¬ 
pied many lands and had developed some of 
them for their own profit and advantage. 
Tjhere was great competition in this business 
of exploiting other peoples resources and 
France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Belgium, 
Portugal and some other Countries had their 
empires too. The British however excelled 
in this work and took great pride in having u 
far flung empire. But world conditions 
made it progressively impossible, or at least 
very diflicult to run colonies and dominions 
and the British slowly began to recognise 


those humanitarian considerations which 
made it necessary to release their hold on 
other nations. The British Empire, as well 
as many other empires began to be wound 
up and changed conditions of life began to 
prevail in the countries which had been 
parts of the empires of the imperial powers. 
The British officials, soldiers, missionaries 
and other imeumbents progressively left 
these released territories or stayed on in 
other capacities of a non-political nature. In 
India, for instance, many British officials and 
soldiers had to leave after August 15, 1947 ; 
but numerous businessmen, technical personnel, 
members of deligations etc, etc, stepped into 
their place with the result that the number 
of persons of British origin perhaps increased 
in post independence India. 

In Britains other colonies and dominions, 
Indians had gone in the past to work for the 
British as well as to run shops etc. as small 
traders. There bad been large numbers of 
Indian workers too who went out from 
India as indentured labour for British 
plantations. Now after many decades these 
Indians had grown into fairly large 
communities. Some of the small traders had 
been able to enlarge their businesses and 
people bad acquired positions of importance 
in the countries they were living in. Not all 
the people had retained connections with 
their mother country, nor had they developed 
great bonds of fellowship witli the 
natural inhabitants of the countries concer¬ 
ned. The Indians always had British pass¬ 
ports and many of thorn continued to hold 
those passports without devoting much 
thought to the implications of staying in a' 
foreign country with passports of another 
foreign country. Some people had ohaug^ 







th^ir passports aod obtained Indian passports 
after 1947. Some had changed their nation¬ 
ality and adopted the nationality of the 
country they lived in. But some lived on 
in the established British colonies with their 
British Passports. When Kenya was made 
independent by the British many Indians 
with British Passports left the Country and 
went to Britain in search of a new home. 
Some came to India and others changed 
their nationality to Kenyan. But 
those who went to Britain or had a desire to 
migrate to that country, faced a new problem 
in 80 far as the British began to object to 
the immigration of such large numbers of 
Asiatics. They even decided to dishononr 
the solemn'undertaking given in the Passports 
they issued in order to keep the Asiatics 
out of Britain. They have therefore 
become persons without any nationality. 
They will ‘ perhaps try to adopt the 
nationality of the countries of their 
origin ; but how far they will succeed in 
achieving this objective cannot be gauged 
without reference to the countries which 
will grant passports to these people. 

Hindi Ai)OPT.s iNKn/ruATioN Methods 

Inspite of the best efforts of non-Hindi 
States to stick to their own languages, the 
sponsors of Hindi are trying to shove Hindi 
into places where it cannot claim any natural 
rights. The Central Government, which 
should be neutral in such matters appear to 
be helping the Hindiwallahs by using centrally 
managed institutions^ departments and esta¬ 
blishments for the propagation of Hindi. 
jThe Railways are using Hindi notices in 
noQ‘>Hindi regions in a manner which is 
considered objectionable by the regional 


people. This should be modified and all 
notices must be put np in the regional 
language and English. When one speaks tO 
telephone operators in Calcutta one receives 
answers in Hindi. The quality of Hindi is so 
bad that one can easily see that the persons 
who are made to speak in Hindi do not know 
that language. As most telephone users in 
Calcutta know Bengali and English the 
operators should not try to make use of 
Hindi for any purpose. If the Central 
Government have issued any directives for 
the use of Hindi, they should withdraw their 
instructions. Hindi speaking states should 
use English for their correspondence with 
non-Hindi States. If they try to force Hindi 
on these States, the non-Hindi speakers 
might retaliate by writing letters to Hindi- 
States in Bengali, Tamil, Oriya or any other 
language included in the list of officially 
recognised languages. 

Varkuis Prdiij.ems 
( a) Prices 

Kverybody wants to buy all those things 
which give the modern human his or her 
modern way of living. And there are not 
enough of things to satisfy those thousands 
of millions of persons who now populate the 
earth. In olden days supplies compared to 
world population were perhaps not much 
better ; but relatively fewer persons wanted 
to buy, too many things. They did not know 
of all those things. They did not meet people 
who used many of the things. And, they did 
not feel the modern urge to live a mor6 
complete and better life. Now, with fast 
developing human relations, convenience in 
the field ef travel, greater concentration of 
population and propaganda through the press 
and the radio, most people know about 
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most things and the feeling of wants has 
developed in its endless number of branches 
in the heart of almost all persona of all 
nations. So that demand has developed in 
a manner which had no parallel in the 
history of the world of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. This great and inordi¬ 
nate stimulation of the will to buy has created 
an economic shortage of supplies which can¬ 
not be measured by the actual material aad 
and quantitative shortage of goods. The 
high prices that prevail nowa-days are 
largely the product of the interaction of the 
forces q,t demand and supply ; rathdr than 
an expression of any loss of production in 
the various spheres in which people engaged 
in productive work. In the past very few 
things were necessities oi existence ; but now- 
a*days the number of those essential commo- 
dite« without which people cannot live has 
increased greatly. In India very few people 
purchased . sugar, shoes, shirts, tea, cofifee, 
tobacco, aluminium utensils, earthenware 
glass crockery in the past. To-day one can 
not find many Indians who would agree to 
do without the articles named. And, if any 
such persons exist they live in the remoter 
villages away from the railways, industries 
and the big cities. Mirrors, combs, hairoil. soap, 
bicycles gramophones, electric torches, radios, 

^ and many other things have now become 
essential parts of every day life with the 
people of India. The use of wrist watches 
and fountain pens has spread widely too. 
Standards of living in other words have 
developed and people have pushed up prices 
everywhere by creating an active demand for 
numerous commodities for which tiiere had 
not been such demand in the past. Of all the 
causes which pushed prices up, stimulation 


.of the desire to buy has a powiaful 
one. Wider use of money, expansion of tibe 
total quantum of money and all those illicit 
manipulations by traders which enable them 
to make profits in an anti-social manner, 
should also be taken note of when one consi¬ 
ders the reasons which lead to high prices. 

(b) WAOEh 

The wages, which people earn always have 
a close connection with their ingrained ideas 
of the barest and lowest standards of 
living. “We could not live unless we earned 
so much,’^ they would say to themselves 
whenever they considered accepting a parti¬ 
cular wage rate. The minimum subsistence 
level, therefore, always remained like a great 
wall beyond which they could never go into 
lower wage levels. This bare minimum has 
been on the increase for many decades and 
along with other forces which increase money 
wages, the elaboration of the essential family 
budgets has urged all wage learners to 
demand more and more in wages throughout 
the last half a-century. Increasing numbers of 
articles at an ever-increasing rate of prices 
have pushed both real and money earning all 
over the world. 

Another factor has come into action in the 
field of wage increases and that is development 
of machinery and technique in almost all sph¬ 
eres of production. The old time trades h^ve 
now changed with the invention of new machi¬ 
nery and most workers now handle highly 
complicated tools which enable them to turn 
out masses of goods in place of the few units 
that their predecessors made with the simpler 
instruments they used. This modoim masi 
producing machines have such productive 
power that workers who operate them cad 



««XQ jtttuSik upre by use of tkeie giant tools 
Qpmpared to others before them ivho worked 
with much simpler implements. The modern 
operators of the high speed machinery require 
extensive general ability and more than 
average education. The ignorant old timers 
were simple souls in comparison. The new 
type of worker will naturally demand higher 
wages and get what they want too. 

(c) Jons 

The modern man and woman cannot find 
employment easily. The reason is that 
modern establishments and institutions 
require men and women to work in them who 
have a certain degree of education and train* 
ing. In former times uneducated and 
unskilled persons could do some of the work 
which the establishments and institutions of 
those days required to be done. But with 
the development of machinery, technique, 
methods of management and supervision 
the relatively uneducated and untrained type 
of workers found it progressively impossible 
to do the jobs that were oilered to them. It 
therefore became impossible for such persons 
to be employed in modern offices and 
factories. Education and training therefore 
become all important in modern society ; for 
persons without technical and general know¬ 
ledge and ability could find no useful place 
iu a modern establishment. Mass education 
and specialised training for all who desired 
productive employment became a basic part 
of national governmental work. The ability 
to do the jobs that were available guaranted 
two very important things. Firstly, jobs 
done meant that the nation’s productive work 
was being carried on properly and secondly, 
it enabled the job holders to be earning 


members of society, This meant that 
wore also the buyers of the large massee 
goods that were' being produced* 
imbalance in the field of prices, wages or j 
would immediately upset the economic life 0^ 
the nation. The smooth running of thenatiop'fl 
affairs required maintenance of the price aSid-’’ 
wages levels as well as controlling unemploy^; 
ment to the fullest extent Prices, wages 
employment therefore have attained an impqr?^ 
tance in modern life which they had 
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achieved ever before. Most of the troublet’ll 
that we meet 'with nowadays in the wteraiatsl 
life of the nation, have something to do 
these factors of the nation’s economy either 
directly or in a round about manner. 
teachers donot teach, students do not stodyj J 
factory workers stop working or offiicc;:| 
employees gherao their officers ; prices, wagetflf 
or jobs have something to do with 
troubles. The teachers cannot live lUi# 
human beings on the salaries they get, thW"! 
students have no great respect for their examl- 
nations or degrees for the reason that thej^}| 
donot obtain employment even if they paesM;?|^ 
with distinction or hononrs and even if thoj^ijil 
found employment inadequacies and insuffiioi-:»| 
encies stalked them throughout their workinj|^ 
life. Wars or earthquakes made life insecurt-^ 
for people on rare occasions. Rising prices/| 
low wages rates and unemployment remabted;^^ 
with the people as acute inclemencies wfai^i'lt 
they had to overcome to some extent by|^| 
great effort. If any State could stabilis^^ 
prices, offer high enough salaries and witg^if 
to its subjects and remove unemploym6Q|^ 
from the ranks of its workers, that StaiU||| 
would be the kingdom of God on Earth^f 
Our .beloved Motherland India is in a y^yil 
bad position in respect of prices, wages aiid^i 
employment. Prices are forever 8piraUnii!| 



upwards, wages cam neTer keep pace with 
prices and employment recedes as talks of 
Monomic progress gather increasing 
momentum. 

Un(tai> 

The United Nations (Conference on Trade 
And Development came into existence 
Within relatively recent years. This was 
found necessary in order to balance the 
economic compensations due to exploited 
' nations from their imperialistic exploiters 
.and other nations which collaborated with the 

j' 

imparialists. The highly developed nations 
' had the beginnings of their economic growth 
• in conquest, exploitation and unjust use of 
the resources of defenceless countries and 
people. It is well known to all students of 
- economic history that when America was 
j,discovered it was peopled by certain races of 
men some of which were highly civilised and 
pothers were nomadic and less progressive, 
i The Spanish, the Portuguese, the French and 
j the British occupied the territories of these 
Amerindians, as they were called generally 
■ and destroyed their great civilisations and 
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! expropriated the tribes which were not 
j^nriuinised but were organised bodies of men 
-5 with their own culture and economy. The 
'liToltecs, the Mayas and the Aztecs, were 
l^cialtarally very highly developed and the 
I BpanUh Conquistadors treated the last of 
pjdiesa people with inhuman cruelty and 
iWbameless treachery in order to plunder 
j pihelr wealth and to occupy their territories. 
"(The Portuguese barbarities were on a par 
with those of the Spaniards. The French 
land the British behaved without any* moral 
ii*^;»ornples whenever they found it of any 
advantage They combined their work of 


forcible occupation ef the lands of the 
American Indians with a regular Importation 
of slaves from Africa at a later stage when 
they thought of developing plantations on the 
immense stretches of land they occupied by 
chasing the Indians out. Unfortunately for 
the Amerindians they had not been able to 
retain any political separateness after they bad 
been con({uered and their territories divided 
up and occupied by the Spanish the Portu¬ 
guese, the French and the British. The 
question therefore of compensating the 
American Indians for their lost territories 
or of granting them independence and of 
creating new States for them, does not arise. 
Very few pure blooded Indians tnow exist 
and such of them as do, arc too few to form 
sizeable racial groups or to set up indepen¬ 
dent states. The Jews, who had lived out¬ 
side their homeland for numerous centuries 
had not died out and they could come 
together again to form a Jewish State. The 
American Indians were subjected to sy.sta“ 
matic genocide over hundreds of years and 
they have died out for all practical purposes. 

In Asia and Africa, the western nations 
carried on their work of colonisation and 
establishment of imperial centres in a manner 
which did not kill out the natives. In 
certain white settlements attempts had been 
made to reduce the autochthones to an extre* 
mely low status, but the people lived on and 
did not give up all hopes of eventual freedom 
and full possession oi human rights. South 
Africa and Rhodesia are two of the biggest 
white colonies which still cany on their 
governments on the principle of might-is- 
r^ht Many African States have now 
attained freedom by creating endless pairti- 
tions and divisions, and hopes of forming 







|)dwerifal Africaa states or hegcmoaies cannot 
yet take any definite shape. The Asiatic 
States have also been cut up into many pieces 
by use of Western subterfuges. The Arabs 
have bad a large colony of Western Jews 
planted in the heart of the Near East ; and, 
apart from that, the Arabic people could 
provide a very colourful cross-section of 
disunity too. Large tracts of Asia are still 
in the occupation of China and Russia and 
the peoples of those tracts are removed from 
the main currents of Asiatic life in a very 
watertight manner. 

The above described political develop¬ 
ments in Asia and Africa have taken place 
mainly during the twenty years following 
the end of the Second World War. When 
all these newly created and old existing 
States became free with their separate 
governments and armed forces they began 
to look for a higher standard of living 
for their peoples. For, what was good for 
the proletariat of imperially dominated lands 




could not satisfy the vole weilding geuAplj: 
public of newly created constitutional etjatM^ 
And, it was politic for all concerned to 
out baits and grant doles in order to k«6{liJ| 
the masses of the new States in a reasonab^g 
frame of mind. When comparisons 
made of the economic conditions previdliog 
in the affluent countries and the poorer 
the differences really stand out very prcHDhi^ 
nently. These facts had to be taken notice ^ 
The developed countries are so very jnucb'(fji 
more wealthy compared to the underdeveloi*,,^ 

could makft^ 


ped ones, that unless one 




effective plans for the removal of these 
equalities one had to accept the other alteiis.'^ 
native of a general world upheaval. There 
are mauy ways of measuring fheto.. 
inequalities of income and savings. One ip;,'; 
by comparing the total of Life Insaran^^ 
held by the various peoples of the different 
countries. The figures reproduced below ai*e 
prepared from statistics given in 1967«66i 
edition of the Statesman’s Year-Book : 


Country 

Year 

United States of America 

1905 

United Kingdom 

190.5 

Canada 

1965 

Japan 

1965 

West Germany • 

190.5 

Sweden 

1966 

France 

1965 

Netherlands 

1965 

Australia 

1965 

India 

1965 

Mexieo 

1965 

Pakistan 

1965 


Total Life Insurance 
held in U.S, $ 

(Million Dollars) 

Population 

900,551 

179,323,17Si;| 
51,436,567 1 

69,179 

68,907 

18,238,24t| 

64,931 

98,281,95a| 

32,005 

59,296,6001 

26,002 

7A95,31^i| 

25,500 

46,520,27X1 

18,301 

11,461,9641 

16,749 . 

11,540,764^ 
439,235,082:1 
48,923,I2«| 

8,649 

3,523 

615 

93,720,614^ 
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IndiA| Mexico and Pakistan are by no 
; , deans the least developed countries of the 
r world. There are dozens of other countries 
. which re(^uire to be developed much more 
than these three. The figures quoted go to 
s' show the relative prosperity of various 
■' countries by reference to their saving? in life 
inanrance and that points to the reasons 
behind the formulation of the UNCTAD. 

The countries which are expected to 
assist the underdeveloped countries to set 


up industries and organise other econohiid 
institutions with a view to help the rapid 
abolition of poverty, are not always in a 
position to render the required assistance. 
Wars, civil commotion, change of government 
and deteriorafiod of international relations 
frequently make things difficult. The Pre¬ 
sent situation is not favourable to obtain 
help from those who are rich. There are 
many iuvolvements which stand in the way 
of quick acceptance of humanitarian 
obligations. 




Dr. C. P. RAMASWAMY IVE^ 
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THOUGH Dr. C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer was 
literally born with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
gold cup in his hands and silken slippers to his 
feet, he was always alive to the needs of the 
struggling publicists and intellectuals and ex- 
tende<l unstinted hel[) to them. He belonged to a 
family with a long history and noble {tedigiee, 
Sri A]>payya Dikshitar, the great Advatia 
I’hilosopher was born in the same family. In 
fact C.P., was a dcscendenl from the brother's 
direct line of Sri Appayya Dikshitar. He often 
traced his familiarity with and hold over Carnatic 
music to the fact that he belonged to the stock 
<if Saniaved’s. He was an e.\peit at ‘.lalatarangini’. 
He w as a devout Hindu and a <’onvinced believer 
in Vedanta. He used to say that he owed much 
to the late Sankaracharya of Sringeri and 
Ramana Maharshi. 

He was boin on , ‘Deepavali Day’-the 
festival of lights in 1879 which year hill on 
November 12. His father Sri C.R. Pallabhiiama 
Iyer w'as a Judge of the Madras City Civil Court. 
IIi.s aristocratic parentage was betrayed by his 
attractive aj)pearance and pleasing manners. 
After a brilliant academic career with proficien(;y 
in English and Sdnskrit he joined the legal 
profession at the instance of his father against 
his own inclinations and was apprenticed to Sri 
V. Krishnaswami lyer-'h giant at the Madras Bar 
with a long record of public service. He made his 
debut at tht Bar in 1912 when he appeared 
against Or. Anne Resant in the case relating 
to the guardianship of Sri J. Krislmamurty 
who was then hailed as a M<^ssiah. His 
successful encounter with her had national 
consequence. After the case was over she 
requested him to join her in the political and 
educational work. He functioned as the Secre* 
tary of the Home Rule League from 1916 to 

'.B 


1918 and w'as also Secretary of the 

National Congress in 1917-1918. He repaid 

gratitude to her by writing her biography 

the dawn of freedom. While contesting for tM’^^ 

Provincial Legi.slatuie, he addressed an election' 

meeting keeping a loaded pistol on the table 

.scare away the rowdy elements that tried to disti^bi'; 

bi.s public meetings. Soon after his victory at the, 

polls be became the Advocate-(»cneral of Madras'; 

at the early age of 41. As the leader of the Rat'i 

his income reached a level which very 

attained in India. He declined a seat on tbe^; 

Bench which was very mu(di' eoveted in those dtfyS', 

with lus characterstic remark that he preferted'i 

to talk nonsense for a few hours than to go oir' 

hearing non.sen.se throughout the day. He 

also the legal adviser to Pandit Motilal' Nehru ojq’ 

personal mailers. Sobn after he was appointed fiis;' 

a member of the (Governor's Executive Council' 

during ihe regime of Lord Wellingdon. Sir,’ . 

E4lw’in Montague, Secretary of State for India in 

bis diary described him as one of the cleverest^ 

meij be had ever met who would do brilliantly in.' 

the English Bar by his caliber and capacity. His 

friendship with llie Wellingdon couple typified 

aHmitv of cultural traditions. They personified'. 

the Christian culture of the European middle ages. 

which seems to have appealed to his Brahminicil,.: 

tradition of intellectual aristocracy. 

• * < 

It was during this period that he showed hia 
mettle. In his own words he functioned as the. 
Madras Government wdth Lord Wellingdon as the' 
Chief. At the same time he was alive to the:,., 
national interests. When Sri S.V, Ramamurty (He , 
later became a Knight and retired as the Acting ^ 
Governor of Bombay) a brilliant but a junior 
civilian got into trouble by writing an article to 
a journal emphasising the national point of view 
he took him under his protecting wings arid tided 
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over the crisis. He met the entire expenditure 
fox printing and puMishing the piuneering work 
of Sri Pingali Venkayya on ‘*A naliona] FJag for 
India”, 

; He inintiated the important irrigation and 
^power projects at jMcttur and Pykara, He was 
j;afeo responsible for Inaugurating a number of 
industrial schemes and developing the Ports of 
'Cochin, \isakhapatnam and Tuticorn. From 1926 
;,t<> 1931 he was often abroad as India’s delegate, 

' to the league of Nations at Geneva and to the 
,:first Round Tal)le Conference in lx>ndon and 
;',Tnade a lasting impression with men like Loid 
Birkenhead, Sir Stafford Crips and Mr, Attlee 
\and cemented his old comradship with Mr. 
i^amsay Macdonald. In 1931 he acted as the 
Xaw Menih'*r to the Governnienl of India and 
' )ater became Mejiiher for Commeree, Industries 
,and Railways in the Viceroyal Cabinet. For 
Omany years he was associated with affairs in the 
>,old Indian .Slates as Legal Adviser. In ]93<1. he 
drafter a constitution for Kashmir. In 1936 he 
; was appointed as the Dew an of Travancore, an 
^aisaociation which lasted long and whi<;h proved 
fruitful. 

Modern Kerala owes much to his vision 
; and enthusiasm. His ardent desire in accept- 
. ing the assignment was to deal with the 
: <juestion of industrialisation of the State and 
;.the uplift of the depressed classes. His 
greatest achievement in social reforms wa« 
throwing open the temples of tire State to 
, Harijans. Mahadev Desai’s “fipic of Tra¬ 
vancore” written at Mahatma Gandhi’s ins¬ 
tance provides a stirring account of the 
importance episode. He initiated Hydro¬ 
electric Schemes, started Aluminium, Cera¬ 
mic, fertilizers. Rayon aud other industries 
' with considerable Government collaboration. 
He founded the Travancore University in 
ld39 and abolished capital punishment. He also 
establiabed the Periar Game Sanctuary. 


He held that our rivers were national 
assets and should not be dammed and diver¬ 
ted to placate the tribal interests of any 
particular region and envisaged a scheme 
to link up the Ganges with Mahanadi, the 
Godavary and Krishna with the rivers of 
the South beginning with Pennar 
and Palar and going down to Kaveri and 
Taraarparni. ft may sound a fantastically 
grandios idea. But even if the work is taken 
up by degrees aud stages not necessarily 
concentrating on a number of large scale 
projects ‘following the example of France 
and Switzerland where small units are integ¬ 
rated and collected ior wisely designed and 
truly national purpo.ses. In this connection 
we may recall that by the Volga-Doii canal 
in 1952, the White, Baltic, the Black the 
Caspian and Azor seas have been united into 
a single water transport system and Moscow 
has become a port of five seas. Delhi may 
well become a port when once our rivers are 
linked up aud made navigable. 

As the Dewan of Travancore he declared 
that the Balers could not grant constitutional 
reforms without the assent of the Paramount 
Power. There was sufficient ground for this 
shrewd su.spicion. Though Travancore was 
a full powered State it was only in 1932 
that the British Government relinquishnd 
their claim to exercise supervision over 
legislation in the State to scrutinise the jud¬ 
gments of the Travancore High Court inflic¬ 
ting capital or life seutoncea and to advise 
the State as to certain high appointments. 
As a matter of fact the inauguration of the 
Travancore Legislative Council in 1888 and 
of the Legislative Reforms in 1932 took 
place after consultation with the paramount 
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power. This statement of C, P. compelled 
Earl Winterton to make the historic pronoun¬ 
cement on the chauf^ing outlook of the 
paramount power. 

He introduced adult suflrage in Travan- 
core and also drafted a fairly democratic 
constitution for the State. But the Congress 
and the Communists combined to demand full 
self-government. In spite of his political 
antecedents he felt bound in loyalty to the 
Ruling Dynasty to point out necessity for 
gradualness. A conflict arose in which he 
took strong action ; subsequent event proved 
that he was in the wrong and naturally pro¬ 
duced needless hostility. In 1942 he was 
invited by Lord Linlithgow to join the ex¬ 
panded Executive Council as Member for 
Information and Broadcasting, lie resigned 
the post after 17 days as a protest against 
the Government policy. VV^hen Dr, Ambed- 
kar carried on a tirade against Hinduism 
while he was a member of a Viccroyal Cabinet 
C. P. snubbed and silenced him. For him 
life was not a simple parade but a perpetu il 
battle and a continuous conflict between what 
is and what should be. When Sri E. V. 
Ramaswami Naicker, leader of Dravida Kbaza- 
gum preached killing of the Brahmins on 
the ground that they were Aryans, C. P. 
boldly came forward with the plea for retalia¬ 
tion. Hifl stand on the independence of 
Travancore having treaty relations with 
Pakistan disgusted one and all. Probably he 
did not believe that the British were quitting 
India. He was stabbed at a public meeting. 
Fortunately the attack did not prove fatal. 
He resigned and came away to Madras. It 
marked the end of his political career. He 
was rejected but could not be relegated. In 
this conUectioa one is reminded of the confes¬ 


sion of Winston Churchill when he was defent^l 
at the polls after the Second World War, 
can I accept the order of Garter when people 'J 
have just given me the order of the boot/^.'^ 
His disapp<‘arenco from public life was due 'jl 
to the malicious method of hounding out 
rivals which seriously impoverished nationaLj 
leadership intellectually. \ 

. 

His last years were devoted to education 

and Scholarship. He was twice Vice-Chan-"!l 

'' 

cellqr of the Annamalai University from 1963 Jrs; 
to 195.") and again and again from 1962 to. 
1966. For two years he was .Vice-Chancellor 
of the Banaras Hindu University. He Was .xj 
also Chairman of the Inter University Board. Vi 
and wanted the Govt, of Andra Pradesh - 
abaut the consequeDces of interfering in the 
autonomy of the Universities. He often ('f 
travelled abroad as a lecturer and to attend i 
university conferences. He thought deeply '•% 
on problems of Higher Education. A nuniber /“I 
of Universities honoured him with Honarary ./ 
degrees. Ho wa** a respected member of ’ 
the Indian PEN centre and the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan. lie had a fine and large; 
library. He read so deeply and widely that 
he could successfully engage in controversies 
with people like Dr. Arnold Toynbee on equal .* 
terms on questions of history. He was a /! 
member of the Press Commission and did ""i 
valuable work as Chairman of the Hindu I 
Religious Endowments Commission aud helped | 
to produce a monumental report. He went . ] 
to Loudon to bring upto date his autobio- 
graphy and died there on 26. 0.1966 at the 
age of 86^ A few days earlier “The Timea’* -‘J} 
said of him, “One would have to go for to see • !y 
a stronger Octogenarian. At an age when " ; 
most Englishmen would have contentedly 
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retired to some rural retreat, C. P. has just 
arrived from India to start some research 
for a book that he is writing.” 

His letters to friends whatever the subject 
be were most refreshing, where biography 
and history converged to form 
the most fascinating form of literature 
and were models of terseness, clarity and 
exactitude of statement. It is interesting to 
recall that when he celebrated his Shatabda 
Poorthi in 1930 he relinquished by registered 
documents all his properties and after settling 
the bulk of his assets in favour on his chil¬ 
dren, dependents besides giving away about 
ten lakhs to various institutious and public 
charities and reserved only a moiety for 
himself just sufficient for his maintenance 
and declined payments for articles, book and 
publications. Till the end he was a lover 
of Sanskrit and French and a great connoisuer 
of art. 

He was a scholar, a jurist, administrator 
and educationist and a remarkable Indian. 
He was a Karma Yogi and treated bis Secre 
tary Cbidambram as his own son and above 
all he was the embodiment of our culture r.c 


its best. He took to his work as a duck takes 
to water. He had an enfranchised mind free 
from every type of prejudice and responsive 
to all good influences. He was unique in 
the universality of his experience. While 
holding positions of authority and influenee 
and rubbing shoulders with some of the 
greatest figures of contemporary history he 
did not hesitate in choosing the path of wil¬ 
derness whenever his convictions, in the 
contest of the situations he faced seemed to 
demand the choice. lie bad a regal presence 
and a lordly manner and moved through ’^the 
world in a high plane and dominated every 
gathering. He had alwavs a sense of his 
own worth, abhored always what was beneath 
and unworthy of him. He was smiling and 
affiable without a care on bis smooth brow. 
His appearance reminded us of the ancient 
Romao consuls. He had not faint of com 
monness but had a distinction in manner. 
Even in his casual talk diction and balance 
mirroring vivacity, tempo and rhythm of 
the movement were noteworthy. He led a 
full and purposeful life. His passing ai^ay 
created a void which cannot be easily filled 
up. 
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When Vinobaji set his fool on Bihar soil 
on Sej)tember 11, 1%5, he gave a eall lo the 
people of Bihar lo launch a Toofan (Storm) drive 
lo wipe out the curse of landlessness from the 
State. “The two dangers of violence-preaching 
commusism and *-ommunalisin,” said he with a 
propheln- voice in a public meeting held at Patna 
the same day, “can be snccesfully faced if we esta¬ 
blish Cram Swaraj in each village and A'agar Svvarja 
in each town. T, therefore, call upon all the 
villages to join Grarndan. I trust you would 
have a popular revolution here and thus imparl 
a fresh inspiration t(» the <?ounlry. 

This clarion call infused new enthusiasm 
among the workers and out tiiey priiceeded into 
the far <»fl’ interior to cany out the great 
mission. 1'hey collected a sura of Rs. .'>,18,266 
for this puri»ose and obtained 10,665 villages in 
the country within a year. They intensified 
their efTorls in the Darhhanga «listrict and had 
the credit of securing the whole of it as Zila-Dan 
in February, l%7. 'Fhe di.slricl dan of Darhhanga 
will alway.s be remembered as a great tnile-stone 
in independent India’s march towards her demo¬ 
cratic goal. The light of Bihar could not but 
spread all over the jountry and by the close of 
1967 another Zila-dan “Tirunelvelli in the 
extreme southern corner of the country, came 
forward and the figure of (iramdan sl^pt uplo 46, 
7.55 in the whole country, of which no less thanl6, 
397 are in Bihar. 

Power of non-Violence 

But Vinobaji was not satisfied at this pace 
of the raovenient. He clearly saw that non¬ 
violence should work faster and show its power 
as an instrument of social ^and economic (change. 
Again, his mind turned to Bihar and he appealed 
lo the friends and workers there to achieve the 
objective of Bihar-dan by October 2, 1968. Not 
so sure of their capacity to attain this seemingly 
impossible target, they gave thoughtful considera¬ 
tion to their own strength and weakness. With 


Jayaprakash Narayan in their midst Ute) 
ultimately decided to take the plunge. 

It was a moving sight to meet them at Patlt^ 
fui 23rd January last. Workers from each of the 
seventeen districts of Bihar had come to exchangt 
notes and plan for the future. They resolved tie 
leave no stone unturned lo seimrc the goal ol 
Riliar-dan within the specified period. Deeply 
touched at their solemn pledge, Yinobapi 
addressed a few words of warning and advice^ 
(“1 make no distinction between you and me. 
What-you have decided is noble indeed and I am 
whole hcartetlly with you. But you must knovi 
tliat yours i« to serve as a feimenling leaven to 
transform the whole society. Keeping yourselves 
in the backuround you should give prominence to 
others and persuade them to bring about the great 
Tcvolution) 

Cod Maintain the Chart, of Heart. 

IVnetraling their inner-most depths, he 
observed, “You know that we all come in this 
world on a brief sojourn. 'FKis life is but a 
«iiiall camp while the bigger camp has yet to he 
reached. .None knows where shall we all be in 
this grand jouriiey and whether we shall be all 
togclbcr or dispersed in different quarters. My 
answer is that God keeps a chart of hearts with 
Him. They of this world know nothing tbout it, 
for they estimate a man only from without and 
have no knowledge of inner-self. You may 
honour me as somebody big, while I gel haughty 
and arrogant inside. At my moment of departure, 
He will look at His chart and shunt me off to thft 
place 1 deserve. What counts most is the feeling 
von carry in the inner-most recesses of yotuf 
heart. If it is pure and unsullied, it will have it# 
influence on the whole creation, for the. outer la 
a mere reflex of the interior. I would, ihereforej 
suggest to all of you lo make it a point to devote 
an hour, ^al least half-an-hour without fail, for 
study everyday. It will afeo help you in 

smoolhening the long journey you have to 

traverse ahead.” 


m 
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Bhiar-dan Wnnld Saip uh all 

There was another sitting of workers of 
Bihar State Panchayat Parishad and Bihar 
State Co-operative Federation under the 
ehairmanship of Shri Vinodanand >7ha, the 
former Chief Mini'iter of Bihar. Bharat 
Sevak Samaj (Bihar) and other bodies wore 
also represented. In his presidential speech, 
Viooda Babu pointed out that not only our 
democracy but also the entire humanity was 
on a state of peril. The law of majority- 
minority bad brought conflict and ill will 
every where and threatened the very exis¬ 
tence of our society. Vinoda Babu stressed 
on the tremendous potentialities of Gram- 
dan and Bihar-dan which alone could save 
the country at this critical hour. Shri Deep 
Narain Singh, chairman of Bihar Co-operative 
Federation, endorsed Vinoda Babu’s appeal. 
Shri Saraju Prasad, Secretary of the Bihar 
Branch of Gandhi Memorial Trust, read out 
the resolution incorporating the pledge of 
Bihar-dan. It was passed unanimously. 

Vinobaji was also present on the occasion. 

Welcoming their decision he said, “The 
general elections held last year were carried 

ont in seven days. Now they arc thinking of 
holding the next election on one and the 
same day, all over the country. I helievc 
that Bihar dan need not retfuire such a long 
period as extending upto 2nd October, but 
should be accomplished in one day. What 
is required is will-power and determination 
to turn this into a reality.” 

NV u Sof leiij hy / V Tf 

Vinobaji continued. Time is running fast. 
You have to obtain Bihar-dan without any 


delay. Thereafter you have to accomplish 
the reconstruction work and build up the 
social structure anew through people’s own 
strength. Within three years, by the end of 
1071, you have to create such a massive and 
grand power as will control the government 
and direct it along right lines. My test of 
Graradan is not the amount of increase in 
the production of food and goods. That is 
bound to go up. My criterion is the growth 
in feelings of love and compassion and 
mutual co-oporation. Without them, bare 
increaraent in production has no meaning 
for me,” 

four Ihmqs for the peoplt 

In conclusion, he urged the need of gene¬ 
rating the power of non violence “But 
this will materialise”, warned Vinobaji, “only 
when society takes to the practice of self- 

restraint in conduct. If we fail to control 
our indulgence it cannot but increase 

violence. These days nobody dares mention 
this view before the people. Even Sarvodaya 
workers are indifferent to it. But now you 
have to do it You have to place four things 
before them : (i) Self restraint, (ii) Produc¬ 
tion through scientific method, (iii) Sharing 
and right distribution, and (iv) Work 
according to common consent. I am sure 
they would listen to you with respect and 
come forward to implement these things in 
real life and offer Bihar-dan.” 

In the end Vinobaji raised his middle 
Anger and smiled. He waved it around with 
beaming eyes. Somebody remarked that 

Baba demandu Bihar-dan in one single day. 
Vinobaji nodded his bead in assent and 
took his leave with folded hands. 



APPRECIATION OF MODERN ART 


K. P. PADMANABHAN TAMPY 


MODERN ART is a complex and intri¬ 
guing blend of diverse influences and hetero¬ 
geneous tendencies from all over the world, 
primitive, medieaval, ultramodern, exotic 
and electic, in from, shape, content and ex¬ 
pression. The keynote of Contemporary Art 
is its Versatility, Variety, astounding alike 
in quantity and quality. Illiistrating in an 
aggressively original and bi/arre manner the 
fact that Art bus no longer any geographical 
forntiers and cultural limitations, present day 
art tends towards a universal language of 
emotion which is difticult and vexacious to 
understand even to the elite. To the unini¬ 
tiated layman it is bewildering. But to the 
select few who know the intricacies of art 
expression and who have been tutored to 
grant actuality to things normally incompre¬ 
hensible to the ordinary unsophisticated mind. 
Modern Art is full of uniijue aestbetical 
delights and experiences in the enjoyment 
of which they oven vie with the creative 
artists. 

The restless spirit of diligent enquiry and 
and tireless research into the discovery of 
newer forme of artistic perception, imagina¬ 
tion and expression have resulted in^the many 
current “isms’* in art, for the correct apprai¬ 
sal of which the services of either Artists 
or Art Critics are indispensable to the average 
’ spectactor. With the Modern Artist, Art Is 
no longer representational or illustrative, 
tomantic or lyrical, but a never ending cri¬ 


ticism and ever changing revaluation of life, 
and a virile and ebullient constructive expan¬ 
sion of his alert mind and individual perona- 
lity. It has, therefore, become exterasely 
difficult to disentangle Modern Art which is 
in a Heraclitean 11 x. Sudhir Ranjan Khastgir, 
one of India's famous Artists, has hit it off 
thu.‘»: “Modern or Contemporary Art is the 
logical development of tradition ; Modernist’s 
Art from which various other “isms” are 
derived is a kind of inconsistent and restless 
affair.” 

Wondering and perplexed, the average 
onlooker whose knowledge of art is limited 
to photographic realism, imaginative roman¬ 
ticism, and religious symbolism, gaxes at the 
works by Modern Artists, the exaggerated 
emotionalism and Intellectualism of which 
violently disturb him. To understand Modem 
Art in all it.s ramifications, one has readily 
to concede actuality to the unknowable and- 
unexplaiuable which are the strange and^ 
exclusive reactions of the artists’ own mind,. 
Most of the artists continue to experiment 
with line, colour, form and shape, and their 
avowed aim is to break themselves away 
from the influences of Revivalism and Aca-' 
demicism as they feel that those idioms of 
old world art expression, with which the 
pulic have long been intimately familiar, have 
become much too hackneyed and devoid of 
vitality. Cosmopolitan and heterogeneous, 
present day art illustrates the vigour and 
vitality of the surging creative urge of th<r 
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liberated and time-honoured conventions. 
The Six Canons ot Painting, considered sacred 
and inviolabe in the East and West, have 
been thrown to the winds by the Moderns. 
A profound tiausfoi (nation in Art has taken 
place during the past fifty years indicating 
all revolutionary forms of modernism in 
techniques, subject, matter, and inner 
Bigniiicance. 

One of the World’s foremost art cities, 
Dr. Anandacoomaratwamy, has put it tersely 
that each modern artist ‘^seeks to invent an 
artistic espeianto unmistakably his and his 
alone.” By no standard can Contemporary 
Art be regarded as popular in the sense that 
it straightway reaches the masses through 
its overall appeal. Modern Art is a powerful, 
persistent, and irresistible challenge to the 
popular clamour to make art democratic in 
form, content and expression, and easily 
intelligible to the comman man No conces¬ 
sion to clarity of understanding can be dis¬ 
covered in Modern Art, for it, being the work 
of intelleotual painters who are emotionally 
thrilled, is intended for the intelligentsia and 
not for the man on the street. Naturally, 
such unfamiliar art causes horror and disgust 
to the many uninitiated, but provide unlimited 
joy and inspiration to those few who know 
all about the mysteries of the curient "isms” 
in Art. 

The modern painter is solely preoccupied 
with evolving geometrical forms, and linear 
rhythms, weirb shapes and fantastic ideas, 
throngh a marvellous medley of suggestive 
lines and colours Hence contemporary 
painting is a big headache to the Academicians 
and Revivalists who are devoted worshippers 
of tradition. Sir Herbert Read, famous art 
critic, has epitomised the modern artistic 


urge as being something far away from "re t" 
dering the visible”, an idiom of art expres¬ 
sion not repugnant to the genius of Indian art. 
Has not the ancient sageSukracharya declared 
that the artist must depend upon spiritual 
values and not upon objects perceived by 
human senses ' To achieve this, modern 
artists deliberately distort form and shape 
and in an ingenuons mixing up of patterns 
and planes and colours through a rhvthmio 
dalliance of straight hues and curves, tones 
and values create great pictorial effect, almost 
three dimensional invariably, which excites 
the emotions of the spectactor. The time- 

4 

honoured alphabets of beauty art are scorn¬ 
fully ignored by these Artist Iconoclasts who 
have cut themselves away from all sentimenta¬ 
lism, maudlin tenderness, and decorative 
pretentiousness. 

A skewed b} the push and pull of cont¬ 
ours, and hollowed and humped by divisions, 
their paintinga of luminously tinted geometric 
shapes display a command of imagery and a 
completely personal statement. The artists 
explore all the five planes, namely, AnnamatjA 
(physical^ fVrtwrtniflfiya (biological), Manornaya 
(psychological), Vignanamaya (intellectual), 
and Amndamnya (institutional), in their 
paintings which record aesthetic experiences 
full of esoteric significance. The physical 
plane (mineral) is represented by black 
colour, the biological (vegetable) by green, 
the psychological (animal) by red, the inte¬ 
llectual (human) by yellow, and intuitional 
(divine) by white. They follow what Paul 
Klee, one of the most dazzling of Modern 
Masters, said : "Impulse is stronger than 
the mind and only in the end does the artist 
see what he intended”. Impulse and emo^ 
tion, exclusively his own, guide the modern 
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artist who is a rebel, whose art is an exten¬ 
sion of his personal philosophy into the 
realm of aesthetics. 

Revolutionary methods in paiutin<r origi¬ 
nated in hVance, for long, the home of good 
art, and spread with alarming speed all over 
the world. Even today P'rance is the nerve 
centre of art, and changing fashions. Impre¬ 
ssionism, Neo Impressionixni, Symbolism, 
K'uturism, Synchronism, Cubism, Kauvism, 
PIx'pres.sioni.sm, Dadaism, and Surrealism, 
following one another in nuick sueofts.''ion, 
hav'e shaken the citadel of art to its very 
{oiindatioas and left the impression in the 
public that modern art i.s a confounded 
afl'air, inscriitabie to the layman who has 
no knowledge of the. new trends and por¬ 
tents in niftderiiistic art. It is impossible 
to understand, let alone appreciate. Contem¬ 
porary Art without a knowledge of these 
“isms*’ in art which have coJonrod modern 
painting. Some of those ‘ism.s' like Dadaism 
Syuchorni.sm, and Pointillism, which took the 
art world by storm when they were ushen-d 
in have now become decadent, and establi'hed 
that much of what had been cleverly labelled 
as innovations in modern art in recent years 
was not genuine art but inartistic ahhorron- 
ces indulged in by dilottaute.s who aspired 
for cheap fame. Some of these art move¬ 
ments have ceased to have independent 
existence for they have merged into the more 
substantial movements. No doubt, a few 
of the ‘isms’ have contribut<‘d much to the 
technique of modern painting, though their 
influence has been somewhat overestimated 
by firstidious and dogmatic critics and pain¬ 
ters, Ftttarism, which, in fact, was a novel 
of Ulustratioo of the movements of auto¬ 


mobiles and machinery, did not make 
profound contribution to the spirit of 
A solid innovation was Cubism which h«a\ 
left its stamp on modern art with its 
juetry and abstraction in figures. It 
vested the (juality of dynamicism to 'Hfi} 
through the analysis of planes of figures 
their dexterous arrangement to stir up emo* ■ 
tions. Even then Cubism became but W'’ 
doctrine in Art, and not .art itself, for^ 
Cubism was a happy union between att7: 
and dynamics. The dynamic patterning 
colour Hch('me of the stalwarts Picassp^v 
Mattisse, and Rraijue constitute the most:.; 
sensational and outstanding expressions bt 
Cubistic Art though opposed to the coa*i' 
volition well established by the worid^S-’^ 
greatest Master Leonardo da Vinci that, 
the natural human figure contained all 
po?sibiIitie.s for artistic expression. 

In the hands of accomplished masters; 
who were equally proficient in drawing and 
colouring, some of the new art movement^' 
did exceedingly well. Their amazing apd 
speedy success thrilled the lesser artiste* 
When the crowd of mfdioerities exploited 
the.se ‘isms’, art deteriorated into propa-,. 
gaiula for novel forms and a violent denuu-J 
e.iation of everything old and great in art. • 
Pur too sophisticated arc the works of some 
of these dilletantcs and opportunists for 
they * reveal a pernicious anaemia in art, 
The one now movement which has establp 
shed itself firmly is Surrealism, .and it may 
be said that all current innovation.s in 
painting are either adaptations or variations 
or amplifications of Surrealism. In its 
eloquent appeal for imagination, Surrealism 
caught the fancy of art enthusiasts all over, 
the world. The Surrealists declared tha6 
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‘ tliej are "opposed to all goodness and 
^'^beauty”, thereby causing a violent tremor 
jia the Academic and Revivalist art circles. 
,0$rman Metaphysics and Psychoanalysis 
Were courageously marshalled by the Surr- 
"ealiata to repudiate tradition in Art. The 
Surrealistic doctiine which embodies the 
quintessence of the creeds from Plato to 
, Blake, from Hegel to Karl Marx, was hera¬ 
lded with great gusto, for the Surrealists 
proclaimed that Surrealism will deliver Art 
from all moral conventions, prejudices, clas- 
r (dc idioms and old methods of painting 
which were imposed by four centuries of 
Capitalist and Academic standards. iSiirre- 
alism came as the New Messiah in Art 
«nd many gathered round the Liberator, 
with abundant hopes. 

Wave after wave of Abstract Art of 
which Surrealism is the most poteut has 
engulfed Art during the past hfty years. 
Dadaism which converted Art into an iira- 
tSonal mockery was a reflection of postwar 
disillusion. Its aim was the liquidation of 
^c intellectual bias of Cubism Dadaism 
was shortlived. Surrealism with its insis- 
tance on automatism and the searching of 
the subconscious mind was shrunk from 
Dadaism. Alfred Baur, a noted art critic, 
Cays "The Surrealists preserved the anti- 
rational character of Dada bat developed 
a far more systematic and serious experi¬ 
mental attitude towards the sub-conscious 
as the essential source of art”. "Purepsy- 
diiio automatism, by which it is intended 
to express, verbally, in writing or by other 
means, the real'process of thought. It is 
thought's dictation, all exercise of reason 
and every aesthetic or moral preoccupation 
being absent”. That was how Breton de¬ 


fined Surrealism. An instrument of imagi¬ 
nation and emotion. Surrealism produced 
some outstanding painters. It is signifleaut 
to note some of the great Modern Masters, 
who are All Time Masters in art, like 
Corot, Renior, and Cezanne, were not enam¬ 
oured of the now Art Movements. Living 
the simple life of peasant^, they were not 
drawn to the new ‘isms’ like city intellec¬ 
tuals. The new "isms” are not devoid of 
snobbery and sophistry, and too often dece¬ 
ptive labels have been given by self seek¬ 
ing art dealers and art critics who aie out 
to exploit art and appeal to mass sugges¬ 
tion and current political manias That is 
why most of the ‘isms’ devoid of integrity 
and artistic woith have not survived the 
test of time. The current feeling in art 
circles of France is that the art world has 
had enough of revolutionary methods and 
that the return to tradition is a welcome 
sign. Qiants like Rodiu and Mattisse were 
saturated with the tradition of the past, 
and yet they crejited most original and uni¬ 
que pieces of art which are unequalled. 
Ryder, Van Gogh, Monticelli, and Nicholas, 
Roerich who are Mastei Artists, have pro¬ 
duced astoundiogly magical effects, absolu¬ 
tely new, in their famous paintings which 
are beyond the reach ‘ of the Modernists 
who are the exponents of ‘isms”. The 
inspired works of these stalwarts soar high 
over the paintings by the stodgy Moderns, 
and reveal what is ri>al, great Art. Yet, 
who can deny that some of the most famous 
and powerful imaginative contemporary 
Artists are the revolutionaries—Picasso, 
Braque, Mattisse, Paul Klee, Paul Naidi, 
Salvador Dali and the Mexican Diego, 
one a veritable Oiaut ? 



With hU' ohuaoterisiie profonUdityt 8ri 
Aiu’obiodo has said thus of Abstract Art: 
"The idea (of the modernist) is to get rid 
of all over-expression , of language for the 
sake of language, of form for the sake of 
form, because all that veils the thing in 
itself, dresses it up, prevents it from com¬ 
ing out in the seizing nudity of the truth 
the power of its intrinsic appeal. There 
is a sort of mysticism here that wants to 
express the inexpressible. It is the same 
impulse that pervades the recent endeav¬ 
our of art. Form hides, not expresses the 
reality : let us suppress the concealing form 
. and express the reality by its appropriate 
geometrical figures and you have Cubism, 
or, since that is too much, suppress exactitude 
of form and replace it by more significant 
forms that indicate rather than conceal the 
truth—so you get “abstract” painting or, what 
is within reveals itself in dreams, not in 
waking phenomena, 'let us have in poetry 
or painting the figures, visions, sequences, 
design and of dream, and >ou have Surrea¬ 
list Art and Poetry”. Against this back¬ 
ground of flashing Truth and "Wisdom one 
has to evaluate Modern Art. 

Modernistic Artists record directly, with¬ 
out editing, their emotional experiences 
and thought processes through Abstract 
Art which is apparently a chaotic jumble 
of divergent, convergent and rhythmic lines 
and pianos, a aimplificatiou of forms and 
shapes 'fused into an intricate design, a 
dynamic use of contours and colours. They 
play malicious havoc with all accepted 
canons of art. Impelled by galvanic nmtor 
energy and cerebral considerations, they 
seek for immutable architypes existent be- 
neatj^ the surface of appearances and un* 


veils an the snbtterxanean deptht. of 
psyche. Hookwell Kent, one of the wqriii^^ 
greatest living American Artists, has 
thus : “In the minds of a large section of; 
our culturally sophisticated, or gullible pn^^ 
it has come to be believed that if it Is 
ah Abstraction it is not Art. In art,—re^ 
cognising Aesthetics as we must, to be 
our senses apprehend of all pervading ab^| 
versal order—Abstraction would remov#; 
from its context, life and matter ; and 
itvS di.sembodied elements wi/h line, "pnr^t; 
line -of course, “pure” from, “pure” colon^j;^' 
create Art. f the material Universe, off|| 
the beauty and dignity of man, and of hjfk.; 
joys and sorrows, the Abstractionist is, 
the very definition of his art irreverent.” .\ 

' v,% 

W^hether one likes it or not, Abstractmu'^ 
has largely coloured Modern Art and- i)!;/ 
has come to stay. It is futile to attenipt|: 
to ignore Abstract Art Abstract or 
representation.al Art expressed in arbitrary,y 
and unfamiliar compositions and formi^^ 
patterns invented by modern artists, is finife i 
intelligible. It began in 1906 in Paris aodf;^ 
today it is the most vital and controliiB||^!f; 
international force in Modern Art. The"’- 
first purely Abstract Painting was the worJC’ -! 
of Kandinsky in 1910. Abstract 'Art has 
forged ahead along three paths—one, clae* J 
sical, rational, and intellectual as in the archir<: 
tectonic works of Cezanne, (few of th0;| 
preseut day Artists follow this path oow)$ t 
the other, romantic, intuitive and emotional,-^' 
as in the paintings by Gaugin ; and the,;;' 
third is the highly complex, violently emo« ;■ 
tional and deliberately distorted yet prli^ ' 
foundly significant, works of Picasso, Maac;;; 

' . -'K< 

Weber, Jackson Pollock, Braque, Fernand 5 



Ch&gall and Chirico. Some well 
weaning critics and artists of knowledge 
Und integrity view with alarm the growing 
popular acceptance of Abstrjut Ait, and 
bemoan with the famous Historian Arnold 
Toynbee that nothing but the breakd »wn 
of spiritnni value'- is ruaijife-.tpd in Modern 
Art. Their arguments against the validity 
of Abstract Art hive been collectively 
summarised in a masterly manner by the 
famous art critic John I. Kaur thus • 
"First, that it is a form of escapism which 
refuses to deal with the experiences and 
problems of life , Second, that it is exclu- 
aively self expressionist, an art of piivate 
gymbolfe and forms, which fail to commu¬ 
nicate with average spectator . third, that 
it is unAmerican, not in a Chauvinistic 
sense but in depending too heavily on una- 
ssimilated foreign inflticnces, ‘•iich as that 
of Picasso . fourth, that such of it lacks 
craftmanship and is a refuge for the iuer»m- 
petent. Those who do not make the first 
charge often add a fifth, that it is too 
faithful reflection of the sterile scientific 
determinism and empty morality which they 
believe to be the characteristic of our 
time.” 

In the course of a revealing letter to the 
♦riter of this article, Rockwell Kent, one of 
ho world’s toprankiug living Artists, says , 
'It is mv impression that the most “advanced’ 
ipohestnan for ‘Modern* art contemptuously 
'epudiato the thought that art should be a means 
il communiiMtion. tiuite frankly, I am riot 
ho least bit interested m auy form of expres- 
lion that is not directed toward that end. 

i 

; am not interested in art but, rather in what 
,rt can reveal to me of life as you and I 


tha man of the street, the people in the fields 
and if they would be honest about it, the 
sophisticated understand it—is the only thing 
worth}' of human beings' coucern. An English 
painter, for example, whose name I have 
fortunatrdy forgotton, dressi d himself in black 
silk clothes and a white helmet, l.i}s a eaiivas 
on the floor, aquee/es a black pigment ( may 
be stove poli-,h) on to it and produces pictures 
which, in succession, he his named “Asphyxia¬ 
tion No. 1, No. 2, and N". J”. We have 
couiit’e^b advocates of art a‘ lu expression 
of this sort of "emotiornii'-m”. Anyhow f 
am not the least concerned about it, and If 
what is going on in art i-. to be t.iken as indi¬ 
cative of what has happened to Western man 
tod.iy, I see only the de-perate need of so 
fhanging the world that maukind tan return 
to the noim.ility of other davw’’ 

Novel Art movements have often proved 
unitcIJigible to the common man when they 
were tu'st introduced, lint, later, they became 
widel) acceptable by the suecceditig gener.a- 
tion-< who came to po'-scss soree knowledge 
of these new ‘isms’. lieethovcn and Wagner 
were called ‘noisy’ and “unitcJligibie’ by their 
contemporaries. Time and posteiity have 
reversed this opinion and established their 
greatness as the Immortals. Q’herefore, 
Abstract Art or Modern Art cannot be ignored, 
simply because it does not easily appeal to 
the masses. Mass appeal alone is not the 
criterion of good art. The artist’s responsi¬ 
bility is not to the common denominator of 
public intelligence but to tiie highest from 
which the meaning will spread in time to wider 
understanding. Ho cannot be required to 
popularise his thought any more than the 
scientist or the ma/hcmaUcian, for all seek 



irutli. Art| Tratfa, in its newly discovei^ed 
aspects, is often difficult to comprohond. 
If it awakens echoes of strangeness in the 
spectator and stimulates his imagination 
with suggestion of olusive meaning and 
emotions, it wiH have (omnium> ahd as for¬ 
cibly in it3 own way a*! the more exji ifit 
forms of rational art. Tuis it docs, iiidted 
to those who are willing to meet it on its own 
ground. Einstein’s theory of Relativity, 
Raman Elfeet, the modern developments in 
Xucleir Physics, the theories of Jung and 
Ereud, are all highly complex and bryond 
the immediate and intimate uudoistandiri'^ 
of the common man. But who can deny then 
enduring contribution to human advaucement ? 
Those who want to know about thcNe supe- 
remo achievementh miivt ttudy them Wliv 
should this netf'S'^aiy concession be detdfd 
to the \itisf, who too is an Inventor. 

The real reison why Modern Art fails 
to interest and enlighten the average onlooker 
in hii fheci inability and un willingne s to 
meet Modem Art on its own ground. lie 
should take a cue from what the gie.it visio¬ 
nary Blake said ‘‘He wh ) does not imagine 
in stronger and better light than his perishing 
mortal eye can nee, does not imagine it all” 
Pity the man who does not realise that 4rt 
has travelled a long way from its start of frue- 
ness of appearance or photographic accuracy in 
man and nature. That perfect likeness alone does 
not make a good portrait has long been estab¬ 
lished. A knowledge of the development of 
art is necessary to supplement one’s general 
awareness of what Modern Art can impart 
to tho inner meaning of life. Unfortunately * 
most of the people look at paintings without 
without equipping themselves with the required 
knowledge. Indeed, art • appreciation is 


ptimaiily dependent upon the observer’s iu- 
herent and cultivated capacities to be recep¬ 
tive to beauty. Modern Art like modem 
science .and philosophy, is an enigma to them, 
if the gamut of the unalloyed enjoyment of 
the obsorvei should be enlarged he must 
learn the rudiments of art expression so that 
he will be able to cognise the acsthetical 
qualities in works of art, which move bis 
heart, intellect, and mind, He should realise 
that Modern Art is not colour photography 
but the reliasiition and revelation of truth of 
a selective and constructive type, the com¬ 
munication oi the evauest'eut glimpse of the 
creative artist. The spectator must learn 
to recognise the visual symbols of emotion, 
aiicli as lines, shapes, forms, and colours, 
used bv the Vrt'st. M my centuries ago 
one of the greatest scholars, in aesthetics and 
and literal y criticism, Si&havanatha, in his 
Snfti/t/a Ihu ftaiiri made it clear that the tasting 
ol /; 'its<t the vi'^ion of beauty—"is enjoyed only 
by those who aie competent thereto.” 

Xo longer do we have as in the past a 
loUective style of Art, bomogenous, that 
lends it-eJf rcadi'y to the immediate enjoy- 
mant by all. The ever increasing personal 
fiecdora and individualism among Artists 
of the present day have resulted in a diver¬ 
sity of style, absolutely in keeping with the 
spread of democratic ideals in thought and 
expression. 'Ft read and understand the 
language of Uontemporary Art, one must 
take some pains. Those who are not piepared 
tor this will always view with dismay and 
diasaiisfaction the new trends and portents 
in art. iJke every other human endeavour. 
Art too is^ constantly developing, changing 
and experimenting. UJaasicism, Academicism 
and Revivalism, are in the wane, and absfra- 


ctidoism is fit its meridian. Jibstraot Art is 

* 1 , 

' Ao more a mere cult or fashion in art, but 

i 

a deep rooted Movement exercising profound 
influence wherever art is practised. Any 
one who does not have his inner world to 
'“‘ translate is not an Artist, for individual 
expression is the highest law of Modern Art. 
Pal Oaugin, one of the world's Masters of Art, 
has stated : ‘'One must not seek what encom¬ 
passes one’s eyes, but what lies at the mysto 
rious centre of thought.” 

Sir Reginald Blomficld, the author of 
famous book Moderttismu'*, said in 193r) that 
should be surprised if the products of modenis- 
mua in art survive, say, one generation. I'o 
. this, the immediate rejoinder of Eric 
Newton, reputed art critic, was that after 
all the ultimate test of worth in art 
is that it gives pleasure and there are plenty 
of people who got pleasure out of the more 
extreme forms of Modern Art. Subsequent 
developments have substantiated that Sir 
Reginald Blomfield’s surprise and P>ic New¬ 
ton’s conviction have become true. Abstract 
painting is today, a paying proposition, which 
means that the public have come to love, 
enjoy, and want it. What is really wrong 
is not Modernism in Art, but its preversive 
exploitation by the large crowd of opportu- 
nists and mediocrities, and the incompetence 
of the people to understand Modern Art. 
They cannot dismiss it as ugly and crafty 
• because they cannot understand it. 

Growth and change are the visible and 
inevitable manifestations of life. Art is an 
indication of life, emotional, and intellectual. 
No sensible man can afford to remain unaffec¬ 
ted by the different and unfamiliar transfor¬ 
mations in art. The wise man will make an 


kooeat attempt to discover the new valuet in 
the diversity and changes that have left their 

characteristic stamp on Modern Art. All 
facilities should be given to the average 
observer to discover and appreciate the new 
values. Happily, there are easily accessible 
to the general public uptodate books on art 
combining catholicity of outlook and popula¬ 
rity of style, as in the fara,oua Penguin, 
Pelican, Margaret Harold and Mentor Scries. 
These books provide the key to a proper 
understanding of Modern Art, and open the 
eyes of the people to the pleasure which art 
can give. 

For the cultivation of popular art con- 
ciousness and providing stimulus to art 
appreciatioo. Art Education should be im¬ 
parted to the public by all educational and 
cultural institutions, art societies, Akademies, 
art museums, and through travelling Art 
Exhibitions. A simple elementary course in 
Aesthetics which conveys basic facts about 
Art Appreciation, as is provided in the secon¬ 
dary schools in France, will stimulate popular ' 
interest in Art. The Art Appreciation 
classes through Lectures, and Exhibition8> 
first conducted in 1936 at Ashington by Prof. 
Robert I^yon of the Hurham University, and 
followed up by several public institutions in 
England, have been moat helpful to the 
masses to understand and appreciate Mode^rn 
Art. Tn the Art Department of the ]^ndon 
C!ounty Council Special Courses of Lectures 
on the Appreciation of Art and Architecture 
are held. Their main object is to promote 
in the layman a comprehension of the World^S 
masterpieces and thereby to raise the stand¬ 
ard of general eultnre. Such instruei^a 
alone will remove the obstacles in tho 
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ot proper appreciation oi art and enable 
people to be leas hidebound, less blind to new 
values, to be wiser in standards and fairer iu 
judgraent. If those who are charged with 
the noble task of educating the public to bo 
better citizens and useful members of society 
do not open their eyes to the indeferrablo 
need for providing art education, and if they 
do not implement a well thought'out scheme 
of art instuction, the appreciation of Modern 
Art will continue to remain an enigma even 
to the elite. 

A product of intuition, feeling, and ima> 
gination is Modern Art. The Modern Ar¬ 
tist is not an uneducated man, or a coward. 
He is determined to exercise his fundamen¬ 
tal right to improvise, to communicate 
highly personalised Art. He is engrossed 
in revealing emotionally kinetic overtones 
by sublimated Surrealism. He is a stubborn 
soul holding steadfast to his own visions 
and language. He knows his business well 
and he can defend his work. He expects 
people to equip themselves with adequate 
knowledge to appraise his art. lie is not 
of the stuff of which the pot boilers among 
painters, the pseudo artists, who are ready 
to turn out made to order stuil', like port¬ 
raits, sensuous studies of pretty women, and 
lovely landscapes to please patorns, is made. 
Vision, expression, and pattern, all personal 
and original, distinguish the art of the genu¬ 
ine Modernist in Art, while the semi-artist 
who thrives on sensationalism is a menace to 
Art. The genius of the modern Artist 
asserts itself more in the initiative ho displays 
in the arrangement of his material than in 
the relative novelty of the subject matter. 
Sttoh an Art is the produce of a conflict 
a Concept and a Realif 7 . Without 


a knowledge of these fundamentals, appr»r 
oiation of Modern Art which is becoinin|[ 
increasingly mystic, is an absolute impossibi¬ 
lity, for contemporary Art is not an opea 
book which any one who runs about may 
read and digest like a poronograpbio 
tract. 

What Pablo Picasso, the Greatest and 
Wealthiest Living Artist, says is most re¬ 
vealing and authentic for it comes as the 
Voice of an Epoch in Art. Says this 
Genius thu^ about Art and Artists • 

“ The truth is that art is, of course, not 
just au investment, a money symbol. It is 
in fact something beyond price. 

I will tell you why people buy art. One 
reason is that in art, if it is really art, the 
unconscious spirit of one man, the artist| 
speaks to the unconscious spirit of another, 
the viewer, and savs ; this is Man, this is 
why the Machine will never be as great 
as Man. This is why we suffer and love ; 
this is why we have children ; this is life, 
all the rest is pretentious bolouey. Art is 
the antithesis of rumanticibin. Art is whst 
wo cannot escape from the unflattering 
ijicta of life itself. 

Another reason is that art, if it is really 
art, IS unpredictable. 

Art is unfinished, and man is tired of 
finished goods A portrait may be finished: 
a great painting is never finished. The artist 
has exhausted the subject, but another 
artist - himself ten years later may be—will 
find other possibilities in it a new picture. 

So with the viewer. Where the artiit 
leaves off*, the spirit of the viewer can 
begin the journey. What is finished cannot 
be art, because art is life, and what ie fini- 
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shed is death. The last stroke of aa aca- 
datnic picture puts a bullet through the 
subject It is the coup de <imrr. 

When mat) buys art ho buys not beauty 
but life with all its microbes in it. He 
learns to love the “ugliness” in things as 
t?ell as their “beauty”. lie discovers that 
nothing is hideous, not even himself, that 
Uierc are no such things as ugliness and 
beauty ; he is liberated. Can you look me 


in the eye and say that there are no vita* 
mins in refuse ? 

Abstract art is for the birds. Abstract 
art is phoney ; there is no construction. 
An artist should take reality, bend it to 
his will and sell it to feed his children. 

Art is the currency of the infinite: 
it can never devalue, J know because I 
am very rich, and so 1 .should be.” 
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Hermann Joseph Mpeeer 

Dr. 8. P. Raychaudhuri writiag ia 
Science And Cdltcre, Sept., 1967, pays 
tribute to the late Prof. Muller : 

lu tbe death of Professor H. J. Muller, 
N. L., OD April f>, 1967, the world has lost 
the most original aad all-round biologist. 
Muller’s discovery, that X-ray produce Muta¬ 
tions of genes, is ranked as one of the Most 
outstanding discoveries of all times ; yet he 
was little known outside the scientific frate- 
nity for, throughout his life he scrupulously 
avoided all kinds of publicity. 

Muller’s grandfather, Nicholas Muller, 
emigrated to the United States from Germany 
in 1848. Muller’s father, Hermann Muller 
died at the age of 47 when H. J. Muller was 
only nine. Muller as a child attended a pub¬ 
lic grammar school in New York and later 
entered the Morris High School whence he 
graduated in 1907. He was the founder- 
secretary of the first high school Science club 
in U. S. A. and the founder editor of his class 
newspaper. He won a merit scholarship at 
the high school examination when he was only 
sixteen, which enabled him to coatiaue his 
studies in the Columbia University, New York. 
Amongst his teachers at Columbia, E. B. 
Wilson influenced him profoundly. 1 have 
always seen a photograph of Wilson on his 
offlce table both in Edinburgh and in Bloo¬ 
mington. Muller received his B.A. in 1919. 
He obtained a graduate eoienoe scholarship 
and ia another year be was M.A. in Phyelo- 
logy and bis thesis was on ''The nature of Uie 
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uezve impulse”. He left Columbia for a ymr 
as a teaching fellow at Cornell Medical College 
before ho returned for bis Ph.D under Thomas 
Hunt Morgaa, N. L. with a teaching assistant- 
ship in Zoology. It is here, in the Zoology 
Departmeat of the Columbia University, (be 
feundatioa of Modern Genetics was laid. 
Morgan was the leader of an unique group 
of graduate students consisting of H. J. Muller, 
C. B. Bridges, A H. Sturtevant amongst 
others. Discoveries followed in rapid succes- 
sien and the publications from the laboratoiy 
daring this period are classics of Genetics 
teday. Muller told me from bis personal 
recollections of those days that the degree of 
mutual collaboration between the workers in 
their laboratory in solving problems under 
investigation was such that it was very diffi¬ 
cult for them to give credit to one person or 
the other for a particular idea leading to a 
Major discovery. 

In 1916 Muller was awarded Pb. D for 
his contributioB on' the mechanism of crossing 
over—now considered to be a classical contri¬ 
bution. At the inviation of Sir Julian Hoxleyt 
Muller joined the Rice Institute, Houston, 
Texas and ia 1916 became the chairman of 
the Biology department. He joined the Uni¬ 
versity of Taxas ia Austin in 1921, and in 
1923, aaarried Jessie M. Jacobs, a mathema¬ 
tician. Their son, David Eugene, now pro¬ 
fessor of .Mathematics in the University of 
Rltneis, was born ia 1924. Muller’s epoch 
making discovery was made in 1926 and he 
presented a paper on tbe subject at the 5th 
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latoraational Coagresa of Genetics held in 
Berlin in 1927. The paper, unlike that of 
Mendel before the Brun Society, created a 
sensation amongst the geneticists present. 

Muller left for Berlin in 1 >32 after winning 
a Guggenheim Fellowship and joined the 
Kaiser Wilhelm In.stitute. The rise of Hitler 
-forced Muller to leave the country because it 
was not possible for him to work there any 
more. 

(iuife early in life Prof. Muller was inter¬ 
ested in the progress of biological sciences in 
the LT.S S.R. At the invitation of the greatest 
Soviet geneticist, N.I. Vavilov, he went to the 
U.S.8.R. in 1933 where he apparently found 
a paradise for genetic research in Lenningrad 
and later in Moscow, lie found a world of 
difference between the facilities and support 
provided to him in Russia with what he had 
in America. His wife divorced him and 
left Russia but Muller stayed on. Muller's 
'paradise' for genetic research was gradually 
turniug into 'hell' by 1937 owing to the in¬ 
fluence of a Ukranian plant breeder named 
Lysenko who was backed by the then ruling 
party. It became impossible for the geneti¬ 
cist of the U. S. S. R. to carry on researches 
in genetics. This science was branded as 
Mendelian Morganian nonsense. On the 
advice of his friends he quietly left Russia 
to join the Institute of Animal Genetics at 
Edinburgh as Guest investigator in late 1937. 

When Britain was blit^ted it was no longer 
possible for Muller to stay on in Edinburgh 
and he returned to his own country with his 
wife late in 1940. In lOl.*), he was appointed 
as Professor of Zoology at the Indian Univer¬ 
sity, Bloomington and in 1946 he was awarded 
the Nobel Paizc in Physiology and Medicine. 


At long last, Muller found a ptaCe illriiere be 
could work uniterruptedly for nearly 2^ 
years. After the Nobel award he won a largh 
number of laurels from various organisations 
of, at least, 14 dillerent countries ; to mention 
a few—he became the President of the Gene¬ 
tics Society of America ; President Internatio¬ 
nal Congress of Genetic.s ; President, Ameri¬ 
can Humanist Association } President Society 
for the Study of Evolution ; Kimber award of 
the National Academy of Science, U. S. A ; 
foreign membership of the Royal tSociety of 
London ; Honorary Fellow of the National 
Institute of Sciences, India and many others. 

Muller’s fight against '.the radiation peril 
has not been altogether unsuccessful as he 
himself remarked some time back. "Today 
there are two currents in the medical profes¬ 
sions on the subject of radiation. For years 
there was only one. So we are making some 
headway.” Further, over a hundred Ameri¬ 
can top scientists in the National Academy 
of Sciences accepted Muller’s long-held view 
and made 'two major recommendations in 
1965: 

1. To establish a national system for keep¬ 
ing a record of every American’s ex¬ 
posure to radiation from any source 
throughout his life ; 

2. To limit the amount of man-made 
radiation reaching human reproduc¬ 
tive organs "by whatever controls may 
be necessary.” 

Asa humanist Muller had to light another 
and much more diflicnlt battle and tbis was 
against the deliberate misuse of the science of 
Genetics. In his opening sentence of his 
address to the NAS as a recipient of the Kimber 
awaM he said, "Genetics seems to.be the field 
of 'natural' science that is most abused by 
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pei«sons with political and other intcresta, in 
their attempts to fabricate theoretical bases 
for their practices, as in the case of Hitler’s 
racist obsessions and Stalin’s Michurinism.” 
The former, as we all know, led to the un¬ 
precedented atrocities against the Jews and 
the latter to the banning of Genetics from 
Russia. Muller thundered from diflerent 
platforms and wrote forceful articles to expose 
their false theoretical premises and the dire 
con8e<|uences of science in political bondage. 
Many other top-ranking geneticists joined 
Muller in this crusade and the result happily 
is the rehabilitation of Genetics in Russia 
after emancipation from political bondage 
and a more scientific attitude towards the race 
controversy. 

Prof. Muller inspired all who were around 
him and in the process realised sublime ins¬ 
piration, like a lamp which becomes brighter 
as it burns. 8uch was Prof. H. J. Muller. 

Leo Toestoy 

Dr. S.C. Varma writing in The Aky.w 
Path, February, says abaut Count Leo 
Tolstoy : 

Tolstoy, like Gorky and other great 
Russian social realists and writers of the 
time, looked around himself and found 
Russia on the verge of a cataclysm, under¬ 
going the first birth pangs of the new revo¬ 
lutionary order. The authority of the C:«ar 
and the Church was being questioned and 
challenged, and serfs had been freed. A 
new intelligentsia, which had no roots and 
vested interests in the landed aristocracy, 
was coming up, portrayed differently in such 
works as At Daggers Drawn, The Posses- 
mi, and Tolstoy's own A Contaminated 
JPamilg. Some of the boldest sons of 


Mother Russia were living abroad in exile, 
calling for action to change the existing 
social order. And the atmosphere was 
further heated by the debates raging^ bet-, 
ween Slavophiles and Westernixers, reactio¬ 
naries and nihilists, and believers and 
atheists. Tolstoy saw all this, and much 
more. Ho also saw the coming storm and 
change, and declared, "J cannot be silent." 

> Me did not remain silent. Like Ruskio, 
Tolstoy expressed his disgust with the 
shocking and inhuman consequences of 
economic individualism. He recognized 
humanity as divided *‘into two classes, one 
working, oppressed, living in misery and 
suffering, and a second which is idle, opres- 
aing, living in abundance and enjoying them¬ 
selves." This was possible because the 
capitalist “steals from the worker, year by 
year, the most part of his earnings and takes 
it hira^ielf.’' Thus, like P.oudhon and Marx, 
'f'oibtoy treated property not as the product 
of the capitalist’s thrift and aelf-denial but 
as theft. He also declared it as ‘'the root 
of all evil," and denounced those who lived 
by the sweat of others’ brow. 

Tolstoy regretted the denaturing of 
human life and, therefore, called man back 
to nature. It was a re.actiou against a 
social life which was fast becoming too arti¬ 
ficial, too sophisticated, to remain healthy 
and creative. But the call was not given 
in the Wordsworthian mood of “wise passive- 
ness." To Tolstoy nature meant all the 
processess of life, motion, and change ; and 
he asked men not to live at the mercy 
of blind Bpcial forces but to participate 
actively in these processes. He, therefore, 
extolled labour, which was to become the 
sole religion of the coming socialist order. 
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And the only way to help the poor, he said, 
was not to sit on their backs and (eel sorry 
for them and give them chanty, as was done 
by the capitalists, but to get off their backs 
—a point which was missed by Abbe de 
Saint Pierre when he pleaded for a perpetual 
Concert of Powers as a way to universal 
peace. It was also necessary, Tolstoy held, 
to do away with the State, which was desig¬ 
ned to protect private property , to non-co¬ 
operate with an order in which one class 
exploited the other , and to so recognize 
society that money ceased to be a means of 
exploitation, status, power, and prestige. Jn 
view of this, he said, the proper function 
of the science of political economy was “to 
teach nations to desire and to labour for 
things that lead to life and to scorn and 
destroy the things which load to destruction.” 

Tolstoy did not stop heic He obser¬ 
ved that the feudal and capitalist systems 
and the State were not the only institu¬ 
tions which exploited and oppressed men. 
Religion, institutionalized religion, to be pre¬ 
cise, did the same, dehumanizing man and 
alienating him from himself, his fellow men, 
and God. Like Pascal and Kierkegaard, 
therefore, Tolstoy attacked all organized 
and formalized religion. He rejected the 
ideas of the Trinity, angels and devils, the 
Creation of the world in six days, the 
Virgin Birth, etc. For his objective was 
to purge fChristianity of its mystical and 
irrational elements in order to make it 
humanly iioderstandable. He sought to 
co'tebine faith and reason, and thus became, 
like Gosthc in German, both th*e Rousseau 
aod the Voltaire of Russia. Maybe, he was 
“the greatest Christiau” as Hauptmatin pro- 


elaimed or, maybe, he was the “greatest 
atheist of his age” as Maeterlinck declared 
on his death. The vital point, however, 
is that Tolstoy treated .lesus as a man 
and constantly referred to “this God enelo* 
sed in man.” For to him God was accep¬ 
table only in terms of human aspirations 
snd identity. 

A man who is in love with life and 
has abundant faith in the creative poten¬ 
tialities of the masses is bound to be against 
slavery and war, for slavery and war ne¬ 
gate life and creativity. “Every year of 
war, ” Tolstoy declared, “makes men more 
immoral than could millions of robberies, 
fireraising, murders, committed by single man 
under the influence of passions, in the 
course of hundreds of years.” A “Christian 
army” was a contradiction in terras, and the 
priest at least, Tolstoy said, should be asha¬ 
med and shocked when administering the 
oath to soldiers : “he takes up the 
(TOSS, the same cross to which Jesus had 
been nailed, because He refused to do what 
this man, his pretended servant, orders others 
to do.” Tolstoy’s philosophy of history was 
thus anti-heroic. History, he said, was nei¬ 
ther the work of some divine power nor 
of Napoleons nor of certain philosophers; 
hi'itory was the work of the masses, of the 
teeming and toiling millions. Like Dosto¬ 
evsky, Tolstoy refused to accept Nietzsohen 
heroism and Supermanship ai the correct 
ideals of a sane and balanced life, personal or 
social. 

Tolstoy rejected any art which was 
divorced from the life and fears and hopes 
of the masses as pseudo-art. True art, he 
said, brings men together in fellowship and 
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creative co-operation. It must, therefore, 
be rooted neither in an abstract theory of 
aesthetics nor in the artist’s subjectivity, 
but in the life of the masses and the 
artist’s social awareness. Such art can 
flourish only in a classless society. For 
in a class society the artist’s conscious¬ 
ness itself becomes divided and narrowed, 
and art becomes class art and a stilus 
symbol. It becomes highly abstract, formal¬ 
istic, atomistip, and cynical. And this not 
only severely limits the appeal of art but 
corrupts the public taste and destroys true 
artistics sensibility. In fact, servile art, as 
Tolstoy put it, is “a measure of the corrup¬ 
tion and decadence of privileged classes.” 

I Jim« ; AIK ) N C«)(> PK15 ATI VES 

J. I). Jain writes in the iNDfAN Coopkka- 
TiVE Review, Oct, 1967 : 

Cooperative credit societies, which were 
perhaps the first to be introduced in our 
country, were followed by agricultural co¬ 
operatives, industrial cooperatives, consumers’ 
cooperatives and so on. They have all 
greatly benefited our people and the econo¬ 
my as a whole. But no attention has so 
far been paid to the starting of coopera¬ 
tives for irrigation which, as a matter of 
fact, is the basic necessity of Indian agricul¬ 
ture. 

In the context of the present acute 
food shortage and the stress on more exten¬ 
sive and intensive agriculture, India’s prime 
need is for more water for irrigation. Al¬ 
though the area irrigated by canals, wells, 
tanks and other sources has increased over 
the past fifteen years from about 500 lakh 
acres to 870 lakh acres, the latter figure 
represents no more than nineteen percent 


of the total land under cultivation. This ' 
underlines the extent of the country’s con- 
tinned dependence on rainfall .and the ; 
widespread failure of crops which inevit¬ 
ably follows when the ‘gamble in rain’ 
does not pay off. A recent tragic example 
has been provided by the unprecedented 
drought and near famine conditions which 
have prevailed in Bihar and some parts 
of UP and efiected the lives of millions 
of people in the rural parts of the States. 

Agriculture is now rightly accorded a 
very high priority in India’s national plan¬ 
ning and ranks next only to defence. Esti¬ 
mated expenditure during 1966-67 was as 
much as 42..5 % above that for 1965-66, 
while further investment in agriculture in¬ 
cluding irrigation in the Fourth Plan is 
likely to be double that of the Third Plan. 

The past two decades have witnessed 
the launching of mighty river valley pro¬ 
jects and a big expansion of the country’s 
irrigation system. But these projects and 
ail other schemes completed by March 
.SI, 1966 have accounted for only about' 
36..5% of the usable volume of water. ‘ 
There is still a considerable potential for • 
further development. Vast sums of money 
are spent on irrigation schemes. It is 
essential that a sound policy of water 
management and utilization should be evol¬ 
ved and impleroented. It is in this context 
that irrigation cooperatives can play an impor* 
tant role. 

In the foreseeable future some two-thirds 
to three-fourths of cultivable land in India 
must continue to depend on natural preci¬ 
pitation ‘and is like-wise subjected to the 
intensities of storms which result in major 
run *00 and flooding. It is vitally impor- 
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tsDt that theeo rsiu fed lands receive more, not 
less attention as to the conservation and 
management of the precipitation that falls 
on them. Irrigation cooperatives at the 
village level can play a very important role 
in this sphere. 

Irrigation cooperative must be set up 
at the village level lor providing a regular 
supply of water to the fields. The mem¬ 
bership of an irrigation cooperative must 
be open to all the cultivators working in the 
area of its operation. The Government 
can help these societies by providing 
finance and technical guidance of experts 
free of charge. These cooperatives will 
not work as independent bodies but will 
work as supplement to the irrigation depart¬ 
ment, They will mainly deal with minor 
projects and temporary relief works and 
help in the completion of bigger projects 
benefiting their members. 

During times of drought, as happened 
last year, these irrigation cooperatives can 
play a great role in providing irrigation 
facilities to farmers by providing water 
from tanks and reservoirs in which they 
collect water during heavy rains. They can 
dig kacbcha wells and sink tube-wells at 
their cost and thus provide water to the 
cultivators in times of adversity. The work 
of sinking wells can be don c more speedily 
through these cooperative societies than by 
the irrigation department due to the fact 
that the members of these societies are 
directly affected by the delay in sinking or 
digging of wells. From a recent survey it 
has been revealed that in the draught 
affeeted areas of Gorakhpur Division in 
Uttar Pradesh the cultivators in a coopera* 
tive spirit completed the digging of 1,20,000 


kachcha wells in about 20 days times in 
their bid to fight the draught conditions. 
Government can subsidise such efforts by 
cooperatives by granting cash subsidy and 
thus enable people to mitigate the effect 
of natural calamities in an easy way. Had 
the work sinking tube-wells and digging 
kachcha wells in the drought aifected areas 
of Bihar and UP been entrusted to such 
newly set up irrigation cooperatives the 
situation would have not taken such a seri¬ 
ous turn and the miseries of the people 
would have been lessened to s large extent. 

Canal leakage and run olV of water 
during the monsoon have resulted in an 
estimated forty five million acres of water 
logged land of which about fifteen million 
acres are salt affected. The irrigation co¬ 
operatives at the village level can remove 
tins water logging by taking up effective 
drainage and water disposal system in their 
respective areas and thus reclaim much 
land and prevent further water logging. 
1’hese cooperatives can build up big reser¬ 
voirs and tanks nearby and collect this 
superfluous water in them to be used for 
irrigation during periods of scanty or no 
rains. 

There are vast areas in the country 
which get water for irrigation from rivers; 
canals and reservoirs. They get regular 
supply of water but some times due to high 
rate of sedimentation of reservoir stream 
beds and canals hinderance is cansed to 
the supply of water from these sonroca to 
the fields. Cooperatives can keep a watch 
that stream beds, canals and rivers in their 
area cleaned off* and on and sedimentation 
be checked by taking different measures 






such ft reforestation and stabilization 
measures. 

The above steps taken by the coopera¬ 
tives at the village level as supplement to 
the irrigation department will enable agri¬ 
culturists to make optimum use of available 
sources of water and avoid waste. But at 
the other end of the scale there is prime¬ 
val problem of saving large tracts of land 
from ravages of flood during the monsoon. 
The worst floods during recent years occu¬ 
rred in India in 1955 when about 275 
lakh acres of land were affected. liOng 
term plans of flood control include such 
means as construction of flood moderating 
reservoirs that have to be integrated with 
anti-water logging and drainage schemes. An 
expenditure of Rs. 148 crores was incurred 
on liood control measures upto the end of the 
Third Plan and the Kourth Plan provides 
for a further expenditure of Rs. 115 crores. 
But a large part of this expenditure can be 
avoided if irrigation cooperatives are formed 
at the village level and they work in coordi¬ 
nation with the irrigation department. 

Irrigation cooperatives at the village level 
can ensure an expeditious, fuller and efficient 
utilization of the irrigation potential by re¬ 


moving the caudes of .delayed or inefficient 
utilization such as, delay in execution of 
field channels and faulty design of channels, 
lack of laud preparation by levelling, grad¬ 
ing and sub-dividing fields into plots of 
adequate size, lack of uniformity of irriga¬ 
tion as a result of wild flooding of fields 
with conscejuent shortage or excess in high 
or low spots, wastage of water and washing 
away of nutrients in the soil, losses in the 
form of seepage, deep percolation and run¬ 
ning oil’ of water ; a tendency to over-irrl- 
gate j ignorance of correct cultivation prac- 
tice.s and snitable crop patterns. 

Rural irrigation cooperatives will not 
u.'urp the functional area of powers of the 
State irrigation department. They will sup¬ 
plement and not replace the departments. 
W ith vast areas of land still waiting to 
qnench their thirst there is ample scope 
for both the irrigation department and 
village irrigalioii cooperatives to function 
in the same field at least for a period of 
fifteen years to come. While the irrigation 
departments will have exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion in launching new irr^ation projects 
both of them can have concurrent juris- 
dictioti in management and distribution. 
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' Eari. A'iti.kk 

The following are taken from the British 
Information Service SnuvKV, 10 11-07 : 

Tru'.ltks in thk florsF. (* 1 ' Commons 

Tributes were paid to Lord Attlee in the 
House of Commons when Parliament reas¬ 
sembled on 23rd October (Hansard, Cols. 
1335*07'. The Prime Minister said that 
Clement Attlee was a member of the House 
of Commons for 33 years. There were few 
men, if any, he said, who had done more 
to speed the process of change from the 
country he knew as a young man to the 
country in which we were living today. 
Referring to his achievements while Prime 
Minister after the second world war Mr. 
Wilson said that the creation of the Wel¬ 
fare State and the attack on poverty were 
given a very real priority in the work of 
his Government Before he laid down office 
he could have claimed that Britain’s social 
services were a model for the world to 
copy. Nothing gave him greater satisfac¬ 
tion than supporting the launching of the 
National Health Services.. 

But the greatest expre.ssion of his vision 
for the future, continued Mr. Wilson, was 
his decision to give freedom and self- 
goveniment to the 400 million people of 
India and Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 
This was a signal that the old imperialism 
had ended and that a new Commonwealth 
had been called into being. 


Mr. Edward Heath, Leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition, followed the Prime Minister in pay¬ 
ing tribute to Lord Attlee. He said that 
as Deputy Prime Minister he complemen¬ 
ted so much that Winston Churchill did 
to win the second world war. As Prime 
Ministar after the war he must be consi* 
dered one of the most effective Prime 
Ministers of modern times. At home he 
handled an immense programme of social 
legislation and the development of atomic 
and nuclear weapons ; overseas, the develop¬ 
ment of the Empire into the Commonwelth, 
the creation of N ATO, the organisation of 
European economic development, the Berlin 
airlift, Korea, and rearmament—tremendous 

burdens which he carried superbly. 

Mr. Jeremy Thorpe, Leader of the 

Liberal Party, also paid tribute to Lord 
Attlee. He said that as Prime Minister he 
came in for much criticism from many 
who would now be the Hist to recognise 
his qualities. Perhaps a reason for this 
was that it was some time /iiefore the 
British people pierced his outward modesty 
and reserve to discover that he was a man 
of real courage aud utter integrity, and 
deep compassion. It was no exaggeration 
to say that his decision to create the Far 
Eastern Commonwealth and the dramatic 
extension of the Welfare State made a 
permanent impact on the lives of millions 
of people all over the world. 


Editor —Ashore Ciiatterjee , 
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NOTES 


L. II. J. Srrj's Dow.v 
President Lyndon .lohnson of the United 
States of America has declared that he would 
not stand for the Presidential election this 
year, lie docs not wish to be the President 
again even if the people of the United States 
wanted him ; for he feels that public opinion 
both at home and abroad has begun to asso¬ 
ciate him with the progressively intensifying 
war atmosphere which is spreading all over 
the world. President Johnson feehs that the 
world needs place and that the aim of human 
civilisation is to banish war from the earth. 
If by his decision to stay out of the contest 
for presidentship, the world gets a better 
chance to realise the ideal of international 
peace and amity, nothing will please him more 
than to retire from the political held. Those 
who think that the peoples of the earth are 
being dragged deeper into the war fever 
that is now raging, by his policy and bis 
Way of handling international problems will 
get a chance to discover the truth of their 
accusatioos. Wars may rage, as they have 
befote, without any Lyndon Johnson to 


provoke them. In fact according to his 
own belief, he has always tried to establish 
peace between nations, but circum.stance8 
have made it impossible for anybody to 
tone down the feelings w'hich stimulate 
people to fight. There are many races, 
groups and parties in Vietnam which wish to 
dominate the entire region, although no Single 
ideological cominmiity can claim numerical 
majority in the area. T'hose who are aided 
by Russia and China are now contending 
with the porteges of the U. S, A. If it is 
right for the Ru.ssians and the Chinese to 
try to create new communist states by giving 
military assistance to selected pro-communist 
forces, why .should it not be right then for 
the U- S. A. to render assistance to anti¬ 
communist fighters ? Such and similar argu¬ 
ments have induced the U. S. A. to parti¬ 
cipate actively iu the civil war iu Vietnam. 
Other anti-ccmmunist nations have supported 
U. S action and some have even .sent sol¬ 
diers and supplied equipment to fight the 
Vietcoug and the North Vietnamese. In 
U. S. A. too there are vast numbers who are 
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in favour of fighting in Vietnam ; although 
fchoao wiio oppose it are gaining ground now. 
World opinion also favours the idea that the 
war in Vietnam should be stopped ; for one 
can now see clearly that a decisive victory 
for any party will be inevitably preceded 
by hghting on a much larger and more inten¬ 
sive scale. That may quite easily drag the 
other powers into it and thereafter a global 
war with nuclear weapons will be just round 
the corner. In such circumstances all edorts 
should be mr.de to stop the lighting and to 
see that the stoppage is really and truly 
a return to peace conditions. I’he U. S. A. 
and the other.s ^ho are trying to stop the 
communists from taking over south Vietnam 
must be assured that the Communists will stop 
interfering with the internal affairs of the 
non-Communists ; for if the Communists 
continue to be aggressive, the war will break 
out again, even without Lyndon Johnson. 

It is utterly fantastic to suggest tliat the 
fighting in Vietnam has been the result of 
one man’s, misguided thoughts and that once 
that man goes out, the people of South East 
Asia will immediately begin to feel a 
brotherly aflection for each other and all 
humanity. History tells us that the various 
races inhabiting the lands that are now invol¬ 
ved in war, Iiave alway.s indulged in little wars. 
L. B. J. has no doubt given that war wide 
dimensions \ but he surely was not the 
originator of the fighting that has involved 
local people as well as the Japanese and 
the French, during the last twenty years. 
It may now be good strategy to talk peace, 
bat soon war may return to fashion again. 
With no admiration for the President of the 
U. S. A. that we feel, we must still stick to 
biotB and a rationid way of giving weightage 


to them in judging relative causal impoN 
tance. We have to admit that the people 
of the earth who believe in ideologies always 
go off the rails from time to time and become 
aggre.ssive against others who have a diff¬ 
erent ideology or faith. The Rnssians, the 
Chinese, the Germans, the British, the 
Americans and many other nations have 
indulged in such aggression, M^'e see no 
signs that the peoples of the earth are 
becoming more rational and conscious of the 
rights of those who differ from them. We 
therefore think that universal peace cannot 
be brought into force just by displacing a 
man here or a group there. A precise assess¬ 
ment of causes must always precede any 
planning for the abolition of war from any 
place or from the earth. 

DeMOCHACIKS AM> REPUBLfC.S 

Democratic and Republican forms of 
government do not guarantee equal freedom 
to their subjects in all cases. The people of n 
certain State with a government dominated 
by elected representatives of a political party 
with absolute majority can be subjected to 
many rules, regulations, controls and handi¬ 
caps which may reduce them to the position 
of slaves of their elected rulers. In another 
case, where no single political group, could 
attain overwhelming power, the people might 
retain their rights and freedom to a much 
greater extent. In Switzerland, for instance, 
the Cantona have much more freedom in all 
matters concerning their own territory and 
people than even many states have in larger 
Federations or Unions. The Swiss cantons 
can even promote the officers of their militia 
upto the rank of Captain without any inter¬ 
ference from their national loyernment* In 



India the vaiiooa States have a lot of freedom 
to engage in squabbles among themselves over 
ioter>atate movement of goods, use of a 
language for education or a script on the 
number plates of cars but in all matters 
concerning more fundamental rights they are 
completely under the thumb of their Central 
Government. Parliamentary government, 
therefore can cause deprivation, expropriation, 
exploitation and persecution of fairly large 
groups of persons without actually violating 
the basic principles of government by the 
consent of the majority of the elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. People who are 
higher in point of culture, wealth and social 
position are always in a minority in all 
countries. Jf in a democracy or a republic 
there are no constitutional provisions pro* 
tccting the rights of persons who are not 
numerically strong ; the greedy and jealous 
majorities can always make laws to dispossess 
those who are better off and lower their 
status in society. In t-onie cases privilege 
has to be abolished in order to establish 
justice in its proper place ; but all attempts 
made by governinent to grab power or poss¬ 
essions from individuals do not necessarily 
establish justice. The nationalisation of life 
insurance in India for instance has injured 
relatively less prosperous persons and has 
not benefitted the poor or the downtrodden. 
The attempts that are now being made to 
exercise ‘^social control” over banks will 
probable injure the interesi-s of the people 
without doing any good to any one. Almost 
all efforts made by ineflicient persons to 
socialise, nationalise or to plan the basic 
economic institutions of a nation, usually 
lead to diaasterous consequences. If political 
parties ever achieve a majority they should 


heveir hee their advantage to effect ehaag^ 
in the basic structure of society, nor attem|^ 
to change the status of large groups persons* 
For majorities never last forever, and any 
attacks on the prestige, position or rights 
of others will inevitably call for retaliatioa 
as soon as the rolls are reversed. That, 
society acquires reasonable stability which 
does not try to jump forward in too many 
directions at the same time. Progress should' 
be slow and certain and should not affect 
the wellbeing of any particular class pf 
persons. In India our political parties have 
no sense of locational rights nor of the 
importance of individuals and their wishes 
and desires in forming the ultimate national or 
statewise policies for the development of 
cultural and economic institutions. The 
political parties always seek ideologies of e 
basic categorical sort and miss the funda¬ 
mental human needs of a community organised 
in families, clans, clasm-s, castes ; or religious, 
racial and linguistic groups. The result is 
that the parties suffer from wants and^hort- 
coraings which do not really reflect the 
psycho-physiological demands of the people.; 
and the party programs make much of whet 
re.Uly does not affect the lives of the people 
in any intimate or intensive manner. 

Socialism, whatever meaning it acquires 
in the party dictionaries, certainly cannot be 
a substitute for food, clothing, education 
housing or medical aid. It cannot replace 
good roads, efficiently run railways or effective 
postal, telegraphic or telephonic organi¬ 
sations. The work that has been done by the 
political parties during the last 20 years will 
show how busy they have been doing nothing 
that could make human life more comfortable, 
useful or perfect. The Parliamentary system 
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for the operation of a federal form of demo¬ 
cracy in India has developed into a type of 
government which can be called a highly 
acquisitive bureaucratic organisation backed 
by party men whose promises have not been 
made good as far as the electors are con¬ 
cerned and who have tried to establish a 
centralised structure in administrative and 
economic fields with the sole purpose of 
making tbemselves all powerful and 
complete masters of the lives and poss¬ 
essions of those who have elected them. 
Jobs have been created in ever increasing 
numbers in all branches of government with 
the idea of stretching and jmshing the 
tentacles of bureaucratic management into 
our lives as much as possible. The State 
has progressively gone into every sphere of 
life and the result has been state ownership 
of various mismanaged major industries, 
state sponsored purchasing, storing, distri¬ 
buting and selling units all over the country 
and State control over banking, financing, 
personal savings as well as over industrial 
or commercial requirements of (ho nation, 
f Jfe insurance had been nationalised and, of 
course, telephones, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, radio broadcasting, irrigation, 
mining, ownership of land, sea fisheries and 
many other things have been in the clutches 
of the State for long years. Nothing has 
been or is managed or operated effectively 
and nobody has a good word to say for 
anything done governmentally. Education 
including publication of text books ; manufac¬ 
turing a State language, giving workers 
protection from Idieease and Injury, safe¬ 
guarding everybody’s provident funds, 
general medical provisions in the s^ape of 
hospitals, sanitaria etc. and numerous other 
functions have been take over by the depart¬ 


ments of the various f^vernments and none 
of the functions can be described as properly 
carried on. But the State is not yet 
suffering from any loss of appetite for increa¬ 
sing varieties of functions. The Parliamen¬ 
tary form of working the sovereign, socialistic 
(in pattern only), Federal, Democratic 
Kepublic has been used for creating an all 
powerful and many branched monopoly for 
political leaders aud their henchmen. It is 
high time all Indians tried to cure the great 
political disease by creating constitutional 
checks and safeguards. 

ll-Ml.WAY Disam'HUs 

Indian Hallways are not improving their 
safety arrangements. More and more 
accidents are taking place on the railways 
and the nature of the accidents show a wide 
range of lack of inspection and acts of 
ojoission or commission. The other day 
when a railway bogey caught fire the alarm 
signal did not work at the same time and 
several persons died and got injured. The 
fire started due to either a short circuit ii 
the electrical system or by friction caused 
by improper lubrication, sticking parts or 
some such thing. This accident therefore 
demonstrated a twofold negligence of persons 
in charge of the railways. The fire could 
not have occured if things were systemati¬ 
cally checked and examined. Also the alarm 
signal did not function. The excuse given 
for this was that of late the railway 
passengers had been using the alarm signal 
in a frivolous and irresponsible manner 
and the railway authorities had therefore 
ordered the signals to be disconnected. 
This explanation cannot be accepted for the 
reason that the railway authorities could 
not pass any such order without a high 



level decision and if such a decision had been 
made then all alarm signals on all trains 
wonld have been disconnected. That would 
have been a major change in railway safety 
arrangements and notices should have been 
put up to let passengers know of this drastic 
change. We think, however that no orders 
to disconnect the alarm signals on any 
trains could have been issued by any respon¬ 
sible railway official and had anybody 
issued such orders, his action would 
constitute a major breach of railway rules 
and regulations. The incidents and expla¬ 
nations therefore re*iuire thorough 
investigation. 

There have been other cases of accidents 
at various times in various places too. Trains 
colliding or running into standing wagons 
or bogies arc the most frc<(uent type of 
accidents. With all sorts ef mechanical 
devices for the prevention of such collisions 
we cannot see how these could happen 
unless railway personnel were extremely 
negligent and unmindful of their specified 
duties singly and in groups. Superior officers 
who see to things cannot be excused either ; 
because they should know when their subordi¬ 
nates were carrying out instructions scru¬ 
pulously as well as when they were not doing 
so. Discipline is enforced from the top and not 
even the Railways Minister should be 
excused from shouldering his part of the 
responsibility. When the Railways Minister 
wanted ta resign recently after some acci¬ 
dents the Prime Minister asked him not to. 

Wo do not see why the Prime Minister 
thought it necessary to do this when, the 
Minister concerned was doing the right thing. 
There have been many cases of derailments 
caused by defective permanent wsy and by 


deliberate^ tampering with fishplates and 
other fixtures. Proper permanent way inspect 
tion and policing should prevent these 
things. There are ample stall of both kinds 
employed by the Railways. Why do they 
not do their work more conscientiously ? 

Wc also hear of trains running over 
people crossing railway lines and of collisions 
between trains and road vehicles at unguar¬ 
ded level crossings. There are laws which 
make it an offence to cross railway lines 
excepting by overbridges. Why are not 
these laws enforced ? Why are there 
unguarded level crossings on our railways f 
How many are there and how much does it 
cost to have them guarded properly ? The 
main thing that one has to assure the public 
of is their safety in relation to railway travel 
and the running of railways generally. This 
assurance is not there and the public feel 
that the railways are managed carelessly 
and in a slipshod manner. All government 
managed institutions are working in the*^me 
or a worse manner. 'Phe main cause of 
this is lack of supervision and of punitive 
action when the culprits are found. If the 
entire railway staff collaborate with one 
another in making the railways unsafe and 
inefficient in operation ; then large scale 
dismissals should be effected by legislation. 
Similar dismissals in large numbers would 
be necessary in all state managed insti¬ 
tutions if India wanted to introduce precision, 
accuracy and efficiency in her economic life. 
Allrights and no obligations make a nation^s 
workers completely useless. Our national 
life is reeking with inefficiency, unreliability, 
dodging duties and bluff. Then we have 
quite a lot of petty larceny, cheating, falsi¬ 
fication of records, bribary and other 
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comipt practices. The moral pretensions of 
our political loaders have not removed 
these. Stronger methods must be thought of 
quite soon so that things improve. 

SirK/KJi Aj!Dcri,LAn 

Sheihh Mahammad Abdullah was a political 
leader of some importance even in the days 
of the British overlordship in India. When 
Independence came and Kashmir had not 
yet opted for either India or Pakistan 
Abdallah advocated accession to India when 
the Pakistanis tried to occupy Kashmir by 
force. Thereafter the Sheikh could not adjust 

himself to the idea of being a unit in a 
federation of States, as Kashmir has to be 
after its accession to India. Punjab, 
Maharashtra or Bengal are similar units in the 
Indian federation of states. These States have 
no special rights excepting what accrues to 
them through the provisions in the Indian 

constitution. These states contribute much 
more to the Indian Union in money, man 

power, industries and natural resources than 
the State of Kashmir does. Sheikh Abdullah’s 
idea that the Indian Union should make 

special provisions of an extra constitutional 
kind for the Kashmir people, is based on a 

misconception of political rights. In a 
secular democratic republic there can be 
no special rights for special groups of persons 
on the ground of their religion, race or other 

characteristics. Kashmir cannot have any 
special treatment just because Pakistan has 
grabbed a part of it with the approval and 
support of several foreign powers. 
The iSheikh too should be treated like any 
other Indian, who talks treason and acts 
anti-nationally. 

Dangeh At I;\j)ian Fkontiers 

« 

We have a long frontier over very diffi¬ 
cult terrain in most places. Uninhabited, 


bleak mountainous regions for hundreds of 
miles unapproachable for lack of roads, 
dense jungles, snakes, wild animals and 
terrible obstacles created by nature, would 
be a good description of our frontier line. 
It is very difficult to guard a frontier like this 
for the reason that most places in it are 
naturally unguarded and if special guards 
are placed along its length a large army 
will be required to watch the thousands of 
inhospitable spots with no clear cut objective 
other than to see that nobody entered India 
without the knowledge and sanction of the 
Indian government. It is easier to guard 
Indo-Pakistan frontiers than the Indo- 
Chinese. The line separating India and 
i^akistan is not so desolate and the work 
of guarding it not so heartrending. It is 
also not easy to cross over and occupy 
Indian territory without such intrusion 
being detected as soon as it occurred. The 
border line separating Chinese occupied 
Tibet from India can be crossed at many 
places without detection because the Indian 
side is deserted and has no normal movement 
of people in the ordinary course of their 
daily activities of life. The Chinese have 
come into India at many places and occupied 
our Territory without detection when they 
did so. Later on they were found to be 
well provided with approach roads and for¬ 
tifications at the places they occupied 
unlawfully, while we had no roads nor 

militarily strong out-posts in most of these 
places. We had therefore to lump it, as 

they say, until we could feel well prepared 
and equipped for chasing the Chinese back 
to their side. It may take us long years to 
achieve that degree of military preparation 
and in the mean time the Chinese will be 
able to consolidate their position on our 



territory, They will also be able to create 
contact more easily with all Indian groups 
which specialise in disloyalty to the mother 
land and treason. The Chinese have already 
supplied arms to rebel tribesmen of India 
and funds to political partymen who 
do not feel any shame in accepting money 
from their country’s enemies. The Indian 
government should have been able by now to 
build a few strong military out-posts in some 
places where the Chinese have been more 
active. We do not know if they have 
actually built many other necessary roads, 
bases and advanced fortifications to retaliate 
successfully in case of further Chinese 
attacks or to successfully reoccupy the 
territories now in Chinese hands. If they 
have, they should by now be able to prevent 
the Chinese from creating contact with Indian 
traitors. For this sort of connections do exist 
between the Chinese and their Indian agents 
and if the Chinese get a free hand they would 
try to create traitors’ corridors connecting 
Chinese occupied Tibet and East Pakistan. 
They already have contiguity with West 
Pakistan through the so called Azad Kashmir 
which the Late Lai Bahadur Shastri eo 
unwisely handed back to Pakistan at the 
insistence of Western Pro-Pakistanis after 
India had driven the Pakistan army out of 
it. Guarding the North-Easteru Frontier 
therefore is a very important part of our 
national defence. 

America Re-arming Pakistan 

Whenever we hear of Pakistan 
Acquiring military equipment we usually 
trace tlie supplies back to the U. S. A. 
Whether the immediate supplier is 
Iran, Italy or West Germaay the goods 


are made in 17. S. A. in most cates. Tberfi; 
are other helpers and suppliers too; bdt 
whether they also were inspired to assist 
Pakistan by the U, S. A. is not easy to 
ascertain. China has given some weapons 
and some foreign currency to Pakistan but the f 
Chinese aid has not been of a size to put the^ 
Pakistani military machine back on its old 
time effectiveness. Pakistan is buying air¬ 
craft from France. If the French are gettiag 
immediate payment for their supplies the 
money may be comming from American . 
sources. If the P'rench are giving credits to 
Pakistan, may be the Americans are inducing 
them to do so. The hand of the U. 8. A. 
is visible behind all supplies of arms to 
Pakistan. Economic aid is also being given 
by the tJ. S. A to Pakistan for purposes 
other than getting prepared for war. Who 
can guarantee that the Pakistanis will not 
buy planes with the funds that she U 
receiving from the U. 8, A. for setting up 
industries, hospitals or schools and colleges ? 
Chances are that funds received for*^ther 
purposes are being spent on military 
supplies. 

Kenya Insults Iniha ( f ) 

Kenya became a free country in 19^3 and 
a republic in 1904. The head of that new 
state is President Jomo Kenyatta. Latterly 
the Kenyans had begun to organise their 
country in the manner of independent 
states. That is persons who are not 
natural born Kenyans have now the nece¬ 
ssity to obtain permission from the Kenya 
Government to stay and work In that 
country and those who donot obtain such 
permissign have to 'leave Kenya. There 
are many Asiatics in Kenya, including laige 
nambers of Indians, who hold Britisb Pass* 
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ports issued to them by the British GoTem* 
naent by reason of their membership of 
the Commonwealth. These people have 
been living in Kenya with British passports 
but the Kenyan Government recently asked 
them to leave, unless they changed their 
nationality to Kenyan. Many Asiatics 
migrated to Britain when this happened 
and the British made new rules restricting 
the immigration of Asiatics holding British 
passports. Whatever the legality of such 
restrictions may be at international law the 
Kenyans have nothing to do with it. The 
British should have made compensations for 
having issued passports to persons who in 
their opinion were not entitled to enter 
Britain freely and at their will. The Indian 
Government sent Sri B. R. Bhagat, their 
Minister of State, to Kenya to discuss the 
rights of Indians holding British passports. 
Why he made an appointment with the 
President of Kenya to discuss a matter 
whicjli„ did not particularly concern the 
affairs and relations of the two states in 
a fundamental manner, was not explained by 
the government when the opposition raised 
the question of the President of Kenya 
concelling bis appointeot with Mr. Bhagat. 
One might thiuk that the President of 
Kenya discovered that what Mr. Bhagat 
wanted to discuss was a departmental matter 
with which the President was not directly 
concerned. 

Mr. Bhagat went to Kenya and had his 
discussions with the Kenyan Government, 


though his visit did not receive the dignity 
of a visit at highest level. Wo cannot say 
that the incident deserved, the prominence that 

was given to it by some opposition members. 
They argued and tried to prove that Presi¬ 
dent Konyatta had not shown all the 
courtesy that should have been shown to 
Mr. Bhagat. In this interpretation of the 
incident too the opposition members have 
been carried away by their emotions. B'or 
one should not take it for granted that all 

visits of all Indian officials should be parti¬ 
cipated in by the top men of the visited 

States. If President Kenyatta bad to be 
consulted about anything the proper 
procedure should have been to send a more 
senior person to Kenya than Mr. B. 
R. Bhagat. 

Whether the British had anything to do 
with the alleged discourtesy shown to India, 
is another matter. The British have tried 

and will always try to create divisions among 
the numerous States that they have carved out 
of their now defunct Empire. In this work 
of intensifying disunity among the peoples 
of the earth the British are not alone. The 
Americans and all other powers also 
contribute substantially to the general atmos¬ 
phere of unfriendliness that prevails the 
world over. It is therefore the duty of all 
powerless states to strengthen the fellowship 
that exists among them. There are persons 
who play into the hands of the powers by 
taking up the cudgel at the least provocation. 
This should be avoided and friendliness 
maintained at allfcosts. 


■o 
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Besides making literature a language or 
languages have to perform five important functions 
in a country. First, a language has to do the work 
of an official language for carrying on adminis¬ 
tration within the country. Secondly, it has to 
serve as a medium of instructions in all the stages 
of education of a nation. Thirdly, it has to serve 
as a link of understanding between various 
peoples within the boundary of a slate. Fourthly, 
it has to act as an unifying forc^e between the 
various groups of people. Finally, it has to equip 
those people who step out of their nations into 
the international world, with the means of 
international rontmunication. 

In England, U.S.A., France and many other 
countries only one language, as accepted by the 
people therein, serves all these purposes, India 
is not fortunate enough to be included in this 
list. We are facing today great difficulties in 
finding out one common language which will 
perform all the functions destirilnsd above. The 
language issue in India is a ticklish one. It has 
createtl much bad blood amongst the different 
regions of the country. It has led to violent 
demonstrations resulting into damage of national 
and stale properties. The country has suffered 
immensely and is standing on the brink of 
emotional disintegration. 

Let us examine the background of the three 
language formula and test the ability of English, 
H^di and the regional langu^tges to serve the five 
purposes set above. 

« 

1. As official language : 

Aceotding to Article 343-1 of the Indian 
Constitution **The official language of the Union 
shall be Hindi in Devnagri script.” But English 
is to contluhe for fifteen years more* for all 
official purposes bf tlu Union . The ParUamtoit b 
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empowered to make law for the use of EngUw 
language for official purposes even after fifte« 
years“ 

In the States the Constitution provides 
English .shall continue unless the States thetn 
selves provide otherwise by law.® Stot^ oat 
nmke laws for the use of Hindi or any othat 
regional language for State Administration.* foj 
official communication between one State an< 
another, different Stales can agree on Hindi® a 
common language. The language of the Uniou-r 
whichever is in use English or Hindi—is to 1^ 
language of inter>communicution between Stato 
and the Union. ,, 

The language to be used in the . SupretRi 
Court and in the High Courts and for Acts, BUla 
etc is to be English until the Parliament by la* 
provides otherwise® It is important to note, hcii 
that an ex-Chief Justice of the Supreme 
P.B, Gajendra Gadkar held the view tbjUt an] 
regional language is abs<»lutely inappropriate Hi 
the media for the High . Courts and the Sup.ren|c 
Court.>• 

English or Hindi or any other region^ 
language alone i.« unable to do all the ]ob£ 
of official language for every part of India. Withb 
the boundaries of Stales, the States will iaWf 
Hindi or other regional language as the language 
of administration. Outside the boundaries of tl« 
the States, »n their communication with the offiei 
Slates of the Union, they have to adopt either Hindi 
or English. Hindi will be adopted only by some qI 
the northern Stales. Rest of the States esj^iall) 
the southern ones will' go for English there is ng 
doubt about it. 

2. As Medium of Instructions in the various 
stages of educational system : Tliere are fourteea 
languages^ which have been recognized and givba 
equal status by the Indian Constitution. 

Ibe Sfatoa ate free to direct their educational 
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10 adopt the regional language ai 
inediuri) of u)<>tiucUon 0 . Article 350 B of the 
Indian Constitution provides for a special o&cer 
fur safeguarding tlie inltrcsls of the linguistic 
rninoiities fjeie also 1 nglish or Hindi or any 
olliei legional language alone is unable to do all 
the jobs foi all the loineis of India, 

3 As bnk of undeistanding : Linguistically 
India IS made up of hetrogeneous elements. Ihe 
Indian Constitution has given lecognition to 
the equal status of all the inajoi languages 
spoken in tbe lounliv , Because India is 
iinguisticdllv heteiogenous, there has to be a link 
language whiih wdl fardilate understanding not 
only between the elites of the country but also 
between the masses. Ihe question of link 
language has to he seen from thiee angles (a) 
Jink between the masses ; (.b) link between the 
elites, and (c) link between the universties and 
the libraries in India. 

(a) Link between the masses—^Ihe common 
masses of India are not made up of only Hindi 
speaking groups. Majority of the masses of 
India are made up of non-Hindi language groups. 
It is true tliat the Hindi speaking group is the 
largest, yet it is more true that taking together all the 
non-tthidi linguistic groups, the non-Hindi groups 
are in majority. If Hindi is to become the link 
language of the whole of India, it will have to depend 
Upon the acceptance of the non-Hindi groups. The 
key lies with them. The Hindi speaking group 
cannot force Hindi upon them. The greatest 
Opposition is coming from Madras, which has 
decided even to disband its National Cadet Corps 
because the commands are given in Hindi.^ It 
ahali not be inconsistent here to point out the 
role of the cinema in propagating Hindi to the 
furthermost corners of India through entertain¬ 
ment. 

Today even entertainments in the form of Hindi 
films hive become detestable in Madras. Worst 
Hats have taken place in the naihe of anti- 
Ktndlnn. Anti-Hindi violent demonstrations have 
takai place in other southern stales also. All this 
h Unfortunate, but still more unfortunate is the 
jattetnpt by the Hindi speaking groups to force 
Hkidi on the unwilling people within as well as 


outside iheii own boundaries'®. IRhls Itas }e4 tO 
a suspicion in the minds of the southern people 
ami also of people of other parts of 
India Th.^y think that the Hindi Speaking 
Indiana w.t U to dominate them through their 
language and place them in a disadvantageous 
jxi-ntion It I" here that Hindi has failed most and 
Fnahsh cannot lake place of Hindi as the link 
lanciiase of the masses I nglish ife after alt a 
furemn language It cannot establish kinship with 
the iiia-scs Link between the masses can be esta¬ 
blished onlv through an Indian language. Hindi 
iH the wide-l spoken language and is inter- 
provinriai in character. On this ground it has 
cot the best claim for beroming the link language 
amongst the masses. 

(hj Link between the elites—The elites of 
the whole of India should have a common 
language. It is very necessary for the growth 
and exchange of knowledge and opininon. At 
present this < an be only English. A person of 
bn Chagla’s eminence who was Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High (..uurt and who had adorned 
the bench of the International Court of Justice 
as an ad hoc Judge from India, cpiitted the 
cabinet on language issue because he considered 
English as n necessity for maintaining the unity 
of India”. The unity of the elites is more 
essential than the unity of the masses. If there 
is emotional disintegration amongst the masses, 
the elites can bring them bark to emotional 
integration. But if tlie elites of the country 
themselves disintegrate emotionally it would bu 
the worst day for India. 

(c) Link between the Universities and the 
libidfies : As Di. Miss. Aloo Dastur, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Political Science, 
Bombay University has observed'®, Univemi^ 
education and the researches should be carried 
on only in the link language. She said that if 
researches are done in the regional languages it 
will lie waste of effort because it cannot be 
available to all the elites of the country, ft is 
agreed by others also that tdl the universities atod 
libraries should have a common language ao 
that they may be able to refer and draw 
from common sourijes, l^ea only they ^ if 





to Kiholars, teachers, stud^ts uid 

books.. iTii* language can only be llngligii at 
presents 

If research theses on science, humanities or 
social science subjects are written in Hindi or 
any regional language, how can their standard be 
maintained ? A thesis written in Hindi language 
cannot even be examined in South India, leave 
alone the question of its being examined in a 
foreign country. The same will be the case with 
a thesis written in Tamil or Telugu which cannot 
be examined in north, east or west India or in any 
foreign country. The international standard 
which is 60 much necessary for a high and good 
academic standard of any Indian research work 
cannot be maintained in such rases. We cannot 
dispense with English in this field. Dr. Triguna 
Sen himself said that he had no sympathy with 
the movement to drive English out of the country ; 
“That would indeerl be suicidal and put us hack 
to the 18th century”.’® It would be contrary to 
the spirit of our times and our “Yug dharroa” 
English is a window for the world. 

Prof. M.R. Dandavate, an eminent educa¬ 
tionist of Maharasihra and a member of the PSP 
National Executive is of the view that the medium 
of instructions in all the universities in the country 
must be one language in order to facilitate 
mobility of teaching staff, exchange of scholars, 
ideas and res-earches. For the time being English 
should continue. Later on it can be replaced by 
Hindi. Regional languages should be used only 
at the school level”.’* 

We find that at present English is the only 
language of link between the elites of this 
country. English is the only library language 
for the whole of India which can open up vistas for 
new knowledge. Hindi will take a very long 
time to reach that stage. 

Till then we have to depend mostly upon 
English. There is nothing to be ashamed of in 
depending upon English for knowledge. Ameri- 
vanisra and Europeahism have already entered 
our culture'. We are donning their dresses, 
copying their music and accepting their habits.. 
We have , weft .changed our outlook towards life 
and thij^ojrld froift spiritualistic to materialistic. 


Why should not we accej^t .Aeir fenibw^ge ?^ 
have been leatuing English sinbe Ibftg. 
should we unlearn it now when it is serving a 
useful purpose. It has never harmed us. It'll^ 
brought us unity, nationalism and ideas 
democracy. 'v;!* 

The liigher technical education also has ’ i^ 
be carried on in one common language..-11' 
should not be done in regional languages. 

R.N. Hogia, President of the Association. of 
Principals of Technical Institutions delivenn^j 
his presidential address at the Annual Session ,pi 
the Association at Baroda said that upsetting 
present pattern of university education> hf 
introducing regional language as media Would be*‘tb 
set the clock back as the country was opt esv^njl 
fully prepared to make change over at the school 
level”’'*. Prof . R.N. Dogra is very right. If Wb 
dispense away with English at present we shall 
remain backward—centuries behind the other 
nations. We shall not be able even to use scientific 
appliances like the electronic computer and the 
teleprinter. 

5. As medium of International communiPar 
lion : For exchanging opinion with the elites of tlie 
world it is very necessary to know one of the, 
chief foreign languages. We, in India, are'afready 
leaching and learning one foreign language i:ey 
English. English is the widest spoken foreigp' 
language of the world. There is m> doid>t aboul^ 
it. 

With the knowledge of English we can step 
out of our country into any part of the worldi. 
Of all the chief foreign languages, &)glish 
language has the deepest roots in India. It has 
well trained teachers and institutions. Indians 
like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Dr. SarOjini- 
Naidu have made contributions to ife literature. 
In other fields also Indians have made their 
contributions through English language. Hindi 
or other regional languages have no place ip 'l^ 
list of worll languages. Hence for iuterftp^Pjpl^ 
communication we have to retain it. 

The greatest and the most dangerous enemy 
of India which i.s raising its head at many 
places i.s parochialism. It is in its worst fortn; 
today! We have become self centered. Nationalism- 
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is at its lowest ebb. No one is thinking in terms 
of the wholi nation. Our unity is in danger. 
The issue of language has become one of the 
disrupting forces. Wc have had the division i>f 
our country once on ground of religion. Now 
shall we disinlegralc on ground of language ? 
fJnity, integrity and independence of India are 
the best cherished ideals for us today. We 
should all achieve them and maintain them. If 
Hindi slates will insist on destroying English 
and if other states will jiersist on not learning 
Himli, there can he no way-out. It will lead to 
halkanisation of the country. To make the 
burden of teaming languages equal on all, it is 
necessary that the Hindi states should learn one 
more Indian language which will be an addition 
to learning of Hindi and Ejjglish. The ihieo 
language formula is the only solution and hope 
which can assuage the {ears of every group. We 
have .seen that neither English nor Hindi nor any 
other regional language alone will be able to 
do all the jobs a language in a country should 
do. Each of these language.s will do one bit f>f 
work and the whole job will be done by all the 
three taken together. 

Learning of three languages will he a heavy 
burifelf on us all. But we have to bear it for the 
sake ol our unity, iiilegiity and independence. 

The three language formula will be examined 
ip this background. 

If we wish to trace the «lrep roots of this 
three language formula wc will have to go 
hack to the year 1867 when the first demand 
for changing over to regional language, in the 
jtiniversity stage was made by the British Indian 
Association of the North Western Provinces 
,{prefeenl Uttar Prade.sh) in a memorial to the 
Viceroy. This demand was for introducing the 
regional language in the (Calcutta University. 
This was rejected by the Viceroy on the plea 
that the vernacular languages of India were not 
fit for university education’'^ Second demand 
was made in 1884 for introducing the regional 
language in the Allahabad University,* But again 
it\was rejected.^’ 

, Many commissions, committees and con- 
like that of Kadha Krishnan Commission, 


Official Language Commiswon, Efliotionad 
lion Committee, Education Committee, Commit^ 
of the Members of the Parliament on Education 
and the Vice (Chancellor’s conference contributed 
directly or indirectly to the making of this 
formula. 

Three language formula was discussed at the 
five ilay International seminar on long term 
educational and training programme for the 
advancement of women in Asia. It urged the 
Govcrnmenl to accept the three language formula. 
This seminar xvas attended by 130 delegates and 
10 observers and it was conducted by the National 
Council of Women in India with the collabora¬ 
tion of the Indian National Commission of 
UINESCO and the Maharashtra state Women’s 
Council, Bombay. 

The three language formula was actually 
devised by the Central A«lvisory Board of 
Education in 1956.'* Later on it was approved 
by the Chief Minister's Conference held in 1961.*’* 
The impelling conditions behind this formula was 
mcjre political and social than r^lucational. The 
formula established equality with regard to the 
-■^ludy of languages between the Hindi and the non- 
Hindi areas. It recommended that as against the 
third language-Hindi, which pupil in the non- 
Hindi areas have to learn, another Indian lan¬ 
guage (besides Hindi and English) should be 
studied by pupils in the Hindi areas. 

The difficulties in the implemention of the 
three language formula were ; 

1. Heavy language load in the school 
curriculum ; 

2. 'fhe lack of motivation for the study of 
an additional modern Indian language in 
the Hindi areas, 

3. the resistenee to the study of Hindi' in 
some non-Hindi areas ; 

4. the heavy cost and effort involved in 
providing for the teaching of the second 
and the third language for five to aist 
years (from class VI to class X or .XI) i 

5. the half-hearted implementation t , , 

6. very little gain by the students because of 

unreal situations and inadequate 
for learning the thifd language j - . 



7^ the lecb^goition of a«> asiKKdipte 

language for an indefinite period 
' which made the study of the third 
language unimportant. 

According to the Report of the Education 
Commiesion 1964*66 the basis for a workable 

three language formula are-’^ : 

1. Hindi is the ofiGcial language of the 
Union and in course it will become the 
lingua franca ; 

2. English will continue to enjoy a high 
status as long as it remains the principal 
medium of education at the univei-sity 
stage and the language of administration 
at the Centre ; 

The degree of proficiency that can be 
acquired in learning a language at 
school depends also on the motivation of 
the student ; 

4. The most suitable stage for making the 
learning of three languages compulsory 
appears to he the secondary stage 
t Classes VUI-X) ; 

5. The stage at which Hindi or English is 
to be introduced should he left to the 
descretion of the stales, because it will 
depend upon the motivation for that 
particular language ; 

6 . Learning of four languages should not 
be made- compulsory. It should he 
voluntary. 

The Education Commission 1964-66 (also 
known as the Kolhari Commission) therefore 
recommended a modified or graduated three- 
language formula to include r- 

1. The mother-tongue or the regional 
language', 

2. The Official language of the Union and 
the associate official language of the 
Union so long as it exists, and 

. A modern Indian or foreign languages 
not covered under (1) and (2) and other 
than use<l as the medium of instruction. 

Tba implication of this graduated formula 
wdui4 that at tb» lower primary stage only 
orw l^iiage vy^ould be studied compulsorily—-the 


Another tongtm 'ui! tlte regional Itmguage 
option of the pupil. According to the Cohstiti^i^^ 
the state Government should provide prtttWM^' 


schools teaching through the mother tonguO 
the linguistically minority children, if they 'ifel 
desire, subject to the usual condition approved 
the Edur-ati >n Ministers’ Conference (1949)' 
the minimum number of such children should ^ 
10 in a class or 40 in a school. These childreiiff 
should also have facilities for studying the regionid'^ 
language also because that will be to their advantag^^' 
The Kolhari Commission was not in favour dbj 
teaching English as a second language at tbif^ 
stage, 

The implication^* at the higher primatjlf'j 
stage (uplil VII) would be that only 
languages would be studied on a compulsdl^l 
basis : (1) mother tongue or the regional langua^»> 
(2) The olTicjal or the associate official language;^ 

At the lower secondary stage (VTH-X) 
implication of this forniiila would he (hat a study| 
of three languages would become obligatory, 
a student would he under obligation to stlidyi 
either the ofiicial language of the Uiuon or 
associate official language, which he had not elet;tt^;; 
at the primary stage, . ’ - 

At the higher secondary classes preparatory^ 
to the I‘niversify education the implication of thia^ 
formula would be that the students would havd' 
an option to select two of the three language^: 
from the following groups (1) modern Indiim'; 
languages (2) modern foreign languages and 
Classical languages -Indian and Foreign. 

IKe Kothari Commi.ssion was of the vfeW'i 
that at the University stage, the three language 
formula would be a heavy load on the student***;^ 
It would entail a waste of time and resourcesv 
there. The study of only two languages shoulAj 
he compulsory at this stage. . ^ 

The position of the official language in tl«S;| 
formula ; 

The three language formula as modified 
above is .clastic and will meet the varied linguistioj 
needs. The study of English and Hindi wouldl 
be indicated in terms of hours of study andi 
for 5 years and the other for those who study it 
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' for 3 years aiwJ the other for those who study it 
for 6 years. For most children completing lower 
secondary stage of education, two of the three 
•: languages learnt will be Hindi and English 
which are link languagc.s working as instruments 
of integration. Some need only a working 
knowledge of Hindi or English and others need 
proficiency in Hindi or English. Although English 
would be the most important library language to 
be studied, a certain number of students will be 
studying a library language other than English in 
all parts of the country. In every linguistic 
region, there will be a certain number of students 
studying modern Indian languages other than 
Hindi and tlerchy opening ap multiple channels 

of internal coramunieutions. 

Study oj Hindi : Study of Hindi should Ijc 
encouraged on voluntary basis. Every Indian 
should have a working knowledge of Hindi. 

. Those who will have to use it as official language 
. at the centre or the stale level should acquire a 
much higher proficiency. The Commission held ; 
“But in our opinion, the cause of Hindi and also 
of national integration would be better served if 
its study beyond a certain point is not forced on 
ttnwiUing sections of the people,”-'^ 'ITiis in turn 
will depend upon the extent Hindi will become 
the languag^^ of administration. 

Scripts : Burden of learning languages is 
heavier because of the differences in script, llie 
student is refiuircd to learn three scripts very 
often. The solution to this problem as suggested 
by the Commissions^ is the adoption of a 
common script either Roman or Devnagri for 
all the Indian languages. The students will learn 
;lhe Indian language first in their own script and 
later on when they have mastered the language, 
they will be taught the proper script. 

About the numerals the Kothari Commi.ssion 
suggested®* that it should be the international 
form which should be adopted. It also observed 
that the International numerals were actually of 
Indian origin. Adoption of these numerals will 
fead to great convenience. 

Study of English : According to the 
iCcHtnmission it will conlinve to be a library 


language in the field of higher educationA 
strong foundation for English will have to be 
laid at the school stage. But the effective teaching 
of English in the lower primary classes, where 
millions of pupils 'are enrolled requires a very 
large number of trained teachers who are not 

available. “We therefore recommend that 

the study of English as a foreign language, except 
on experimental basis in certain schools should 
not begin before class V”.®® 

Study of classical language : The Commission 
did not agree with those who wished to include 
Sanskrit or other classical languages in the three 
language formula. But it accepted its impor¬ 
tance. Sanskrit and other classical languages may be 
taught and learnt on optional basis from VIII 
onwards. 

The Kothari Commission did not support 
the idea of separate Sanskrit l!niversitie.s. It 
held tliat Sanskrit .should he taught in all the 
liiiiversitjes, 

Conclu.sion : After saying everything about 
the three language formula, one has to stop at 
the thrcshhold of the uncertainly through which 
the country is passing. One cannot miss the 
point about the increasing interference of the 
most volcanic and violent sections of the masses 
in deciding policies and putting pressures upon 
the Government to do or not to do certain 
things. The issues which ought to he decided in 
the legislatures and cabinet rooms are taken out 
into the streets, by the interested politicians. 
Everything becomes surcharged with emotions 
and passions. Everything becomes uncertain. , 

Even if all the saner elements in the country 
decide upon noble plans, there will always be a 
big ‘H’. Such plans will succeed only “If” the most 
volatile and the volcanic section of the people 
accept it. And the walls of parochialism have 
surrounded them—^They are unable to see beyond. 
They have tcc^ine un-Indian, The only way-out' 
seems to be an all political-parties meet where the 
political leaders Will try to rise above their 
narrow oulook and give a constructive Icftd, ; 

the people. They must leave agitattonai.j^l^h^.. s 
niey must leave being dogmatic and dicihiiorihUI^ 
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THE OCEANiCS AND THEIR POTENTIAL FOR THE ANDAMAN 

AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

RISHTVANATH SINGH 


The iw^^nlieth fenlury lias witnessed not only 
the breath-lakinp: devehtpinenls in the weaponiy of 
warfare, but also an ijicteasirif* attetnpl, both at 
the national and inlcrnalional to harness 

the forces of rial m e for aiiginenliti" the widfare 
of mankiiui. In this lespwt, the ocearrics field 
provides an immense opportunity and a <ireat 
challenge. Occupying about 70.}? per cent of 
the sill face of the earth, the oceans are known to 
he the depository of varied sources of wealth, 
ranging from an important source of food, parli- 
cuiarly of animal proteins and fats, to minerals 
like coal, jielroleum, gas and sulphur and the 
prei'i'ous jewels. The'oceans are the reservoir of 
salt, chemicals and fertilizers. This phenomena of 
largely unharnessed oceanic ahundarioe provuh's a 
curious contrast with our world where 70'!' of 
the population siifler fiom uncler-iiourishment 
and a great many of them from starvation. 'I'he 
oceans, if juviperly harnessed, provide an impor¬ 
tant key to the socio-economie development of the 
nations of the world and they have almost 
linlimiled potentialities. The objective of this 
paper is to discuss the potential of the occanics 
field with particular reference to the Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands of India. II. The Andaman 
And Nicobar Islands are one of the centrally 
admini.stered territories of India, 'llie Andamans 
are a group of 201. islands lying 500 miles 
from the inoulh of the Hiver Hooghly. This 
land area is 2,.589 sq. miles-lhe extreme length 
being 219 iniles and width .82 miles. In their 
south lie the Nicobar Islands with their aggregate 
area of 027 sq. miles. The total land area of 
the Andaman & Nicobar Islands is 3216 sq. 
tniles. Their adininistrative headquarters are at 
Fort Blair on South Andaman, and an assistant 
CJommissioner is stationed on Car Nicobar in the 
Nicobar Islands. The Islands have not received 


the attention in any proportion to their impor¬ 
tance, the reason biMng that in popular imagine 
Sion they have largely been associated with a penal 
colony for the settlement of the convicts, Tlie 
strat<‘gir; importance of these islands was 
cmphasi.sed during the Second World War 
when the Japanese occupied them and built a 
number of loads and jetties there. After their 
reoccupalion by India in 1945, the penal eeltle- 
menl was abolished. After the utlainment of 
Independence, it has been the policy of the 
iiulian (ioveinment to settle some of the displaced 
pf'rvons from East Pakistan and Burma in these 
I'll.mds. 

These Lslands, situated as they are in the 
middle of the bay of Bengal possess physical and 
geographical advantages as well as unique 
environmental features that make them specially 
suitable for all types of oceanic research and 
investigation, like oceanography, geophysics, 
biomedicine, agronomy, astrophysics and astro¬ 
nomy. Also, the unique composition of their popula¬ 
tion and their location olfer unusual advantages 
for research in many fields of social sciencea, 
particularly sociology, criminology, anthropology 
economics, education, linguistics and military 
sciences like navy, etc. However, the unique 
advantages and immense potentialities of these 
Islands liave been matched only with the general 
indifference and even ignorance about them and 
they have thus far not participated in research 
and development projects in any proportion of 
their importance.lt is highly important that tlw 
potential of the oceanica field there is as widely 
recognised and as fully exploited as possible 
by the Government of India. 

III. For the sake of oonvenieocc, ^ 
discussion of the potential of th^ oceanlca 
for the Andaman and Nicobar Islands may 



divi<led under several sub-Headings 
damental Research, Exploitation of 
Resources and Naval Operations. 

A Fijndambntai. 0(^KANoaiJAr*iii<' Rkskaiu h 

In spite of the tremendous increase in the 
Scientific knowledge about this universe, knowledge 
about the oceanic phenomena is still very limited. 
Little is known about the circulation patterns of 
the oceanic currents in all its ramifications. 
Nevertheless, this knowledge is necessary, because 
the currents are known to inlluence such diverse 
phenomena as the fertility of the sea, the disjuTsion 
of radio-active wastes, and changes in climatic 
conditions. Similarly, knowledge about the 
distribution and density of deep sea organisms is 
very limited. 

Many sea animals possess strange organs 
which function mysteriously. These are 
some of the unsolved problems of oceano¬ 
graphy, attention towards which may be 
fruitfully directed at these Islands. The 
Islands possess many interesting oceano¬ 
graphic features and is an ideal center for 
an oceanographic research institute analo¬ 
gous to the Woods Hole Oceanographic Ins¬ 
titute in Massachusetts, the Lamont Geolo¬ 
gical Observatory in New York, or the 
Scripps Institute in California. 

B. Exploitation ok NATrrRAi. Rksoufk^ks 

Oceans are the store-house of a variety 
of minerals which are found both in dissol¬ 
ved water-chemical as well as in solid depo¬ 
sits. A number of mineral deposits are 
being profitably mined, as for example, iron 
ore in Japan, tin in Malyasia, diamonds in 
South Africa. Similarly, sulphur is recovered 
from salt-domes in the Gulf of Mexico, pho- 
epherio deposits near the coast of Southern 
CalifoumU. Deposits of oil and gas also have 
been disoovet^ in tht sea* water. It 


remains to be explored the possible mmetiX 
deposits at the Andaman and Nicobar Is] 
and the waters around them. 

Closely connected with the mineral resp" 
nrces of the seas are the biological resources, 
found in them. The sea-waters provides 'M;', 
great opportunity for the protein-staryedV 

world. With the little organised efforts, 
supply of fish proteins from the seas cbnldH 
be multiplied. To countries like lodiliy'; 
which are chronically short in food-supply/']' 
the fish-industry in the seas may provide 
a good solution. 

These Islands should provide an ideal 
location for the development of fish-industry 
and research in fish-culture. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have been spending a lot oU. 
the food front. The exploitation of the fish* 
supply from the seas at these Islands assu* 
me added importance in this context. These 
Islands also provide an ideal situation .for 
research in tropical agriculture and tropical 
diseases. 

C, Naval Operations axu Weather 
P riEorcTiox 

It is in the field of uaval operations 
that the true importance of these Islands 
seems to be gaining recognition. The natu¬ 
ral fortifications of the Indian subcontinent- 
surrounded by the seas on about three sides 
and the Himalayas on the north, had tended 
to create an illusion of security, a kind of 
Maginot Line mentality. But when the 
Himalyan .barriers were breached by the 
Chinese invasion on India in 1962, this 
illasioo was shattered. That invasion also 
served to remove any illusion of impregna- 
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bUity from the side of the seas. An awa- 
renes-s is gradually dawning on India that 
the oceans and the seas, far from being the 
protective ditch, may turn out to be the 
royal road of invasion from without. The 
late Mr. K.M, Panikkar was right in point¬ 
ing out that “it is the oceanic space that 
dominates the strategy of the Indian 
defence,” 

The Indian Ocean, after the Suez crisis 
of IDfiG has ceased to be a veritable Bri¬ 
tish lake, rather it has tended to be a 
whirlpool of conflicting interests. In 1UD7, 
Soviet warships bad visited the Indian 
Ocean for the first time in many years. 
In 1963 the USA also extended the opera¬ 
tional sphere of the 7th Fleet to the waters 
of the Indian Ocean. In April 19G3, India’s 
Defence Minister had stated in Parliament 
that the Chinese had the capacity to operate 
in thfe Bay of Bengal. Already the greatest 
Asian power, Communist China has global 
objectives. Her coast-line in the Pacific 
is an ideal spring board for jumping off 
into the Indian Ocean. The late Mr. K.M. 
Panikkar had written as early as 1944 : 
“A renovated and triumphant China-‘may 
become a greater menace to the defence 
of the Indian Ocean than even Japan with 
her lines of communications extended so far 
from sources of her power.” 

China is feverously increasing her naval 
power. In 1963-64, China had developed 
the number of her naval personnel up to 
81,000, including 15,000 in N|ival Air 
Force, whereas the corresponding figures 
with regard to India, Australia and Japan 
were 16,000, 11,000 and 38,000 repectively. 


Bound by the waters of the sea on three 
sides, India can not afford to ignore her 
navy. Ultimately her own strength, rather 
than any permanent presence of the USA 
will be an assurance to her security- It 
was this realisation which led her to take 
steps to garrison the Andamans and a 
shore establishment was commissioned there 
on the l.Gth Feb., 1964. The Andaman 
Nicobar Islands have great potentiality in 
any pi'ograinme of naval development in 
India. There can also be very fruitful co¬ 
operation in the naval development between 
the neighbouring countries by creating a 
naval training institute at these Islands and 
providing opportunities of naval personnel 
from these countries. 

Hound naval operations require accurate 
oceanographic information for charting re¬ 
mote areas and monitoring the weather and 
the currents. The Islands of Andaman & 
Nicobar are uniquely suitable for such 
marine investigation and research. Though 
they are in the middle of the Bay of 
Bengal, they are rarely affected by a cyclone. 
The greatest importance of their central 
location lies in their suitability for commu¬ 
nicating accurate information relating to the 
direction and intensity of storms to the 
shipping in that part of the Indian Ocean. 
It was in recognition of this importance 
that a meteorological station was established 
at Port Blair as early as 1868. 

IV. Any ambitious oceanic programme 
at the Andaman & the Nioobars will ina^t- 
ably face the problem of finance a94 
trained personnel. Bat probleni of 

finance and personnel la not something, 




i^icE defiei solution. Sinee the ocean and 
iis^.resocrces are common property, no single 
nation can be expected to underwrite the 
cost of oceanic research whose frnits will 
be enjoyed by all. It is possible to attract 
the investment of foreign capital, both pri* 
vate and government. With the international 
cooperation, very useful oceanic research 
can be conducted. It can be explored if the 
fertility of the sea can be enhanced and 
if selective breeding of the ocean species 


is po(»ibie. It appears to me that aitimatc|||r 
man will have to learn to utilize marlae 
resources with the skill of the farmer rather 
than in the haphazard manner of the hunt^t 
at the present In the realization of this ideal 
the Andaman & Nicobar Islands can have t 
role. In conclusion, it may be emphasized 
that Judia can have a very brilliant futart 
in the oceanic field if it takes full advaii' 
tages of the unique natural facilides availa¬ 
ble at these Islands. t 


NON-ALIGNMENT IS NOT NEUTRALISM 


BUUDIIADASA P. 

The recent tripartite meeting of President 
Tito of Yugoslavia, Mrs Indira Gandhi of India 
and President Nasser of Egypt in New Delhi, 
India's Capital, as chief architects of non-align¬ 
ment in their foreign policies reaffirms its 
importance in an ideologically divided world. 
Non alignment is one of the most important 
principles that gives a positive content to peace, 
by identifying the political and economic 
in)halances that threaten it by the vast gap that 
lie between the rich and poor nations. 

The Atomic and Jet age has made the one 
small indivisible unit, that is modern nations arc 
much more interdependent than independtml. It 
is inconceivable that any nation or group of 
nations could isolate themselves with a neutral or 
negative policy in world affairs today. The won) 
“neutrals” has a special derogatory meaning 
when applied to these Afro-Asian lands, in that it 
tries to mark them as “fence sitters” in interna- 


KIRTHISINGHE 

tional relations who are said to be completely! 
unmindful of what fate awaits the rest of mankind.' 
Such a policy is both imprarticahle and suicid|t): 
in application in our New World. It is perhaps 
through ignorance rather than with malicious 
intent that India, Ceylon, Southeast Asian and 
African lands are termed neutrals. This assertion 
hv I.K)lh sides of the power blocks is quite 
unwarranted as they possess dynamic and positive 
alignment with great powder groups. 

The application of the word “neutrals” defini- 
Icly has a recent history. The posl-World War 11 
era saw tin- rise of two giants of eontinental dimens- 
iions : the United Stales and the U.S.S.R. as the 
world’s gre.itest fmweis. Each had the alignment 
of one-third of mankind. The one-third aligned 
to the U.^.-U.K. is pledged to uphold the 
western democratic way while another third was 
conimiHed lo the Soviet Unioji-China block is 
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pledged to buslain the communist way of Ufe» 
The remaining one-third arc the nations 
uncommitted to either of the above two groups, 
who exist in the Asian-African region. There is 
u constant ideological and economic cold warfare 
between the power groups to win the minds of 
the millions who inhahil these land.s. It is some 
of these umommilled nations who are wantonly 
called neutrals. 

In the words of the Burmese Ex-l*reinier, 
U. Nu, “the implication seems to be that a 
nation that <loes not choose sides and irrevocably 
with one or the other camp in tlie armed truce 
that e.xisis in the world today, lacks courage ami 
convictions. And veiy often the inference which 
seems to he drawn is that if you are. not with iis, 
then you are against us, you must be either 
o{jenly or .secretly in tow with communism. This 
seems to he the Western concept of neutrali.sni 
and therefore there exists a real neerl for tlic 
clarification .so that we may build belter under 
standing belween the Ka.st and the West.” 

Neutrality is a w-oid that applj(!.s to war and 
helligercnc y and it i.s the opposite of belligerency. 
Man has developerl such a slate of mind in the 
post-war era that he cannot get nut of the war 
menlafiy. The word neutral is completely out of 
place in time of peace and no war. The so-called 
neutral nations are supposed to fall in line with 
one group or the olhe^r of the two power-blocks 
and they are not entitled to a place for indepen¬ 
dent thought and action. This kind of thinking, 
is essenliallv authoritarian aeenrding to late 
Premiers Vehni of India and Bandaranaike of 
Ceylon. 

These uncommitted nations find that thev 
Would have to face formidable ptoblems besides 
the moral factors involved if they were to join any 
power groups. Any alignment would inexitahly 
involve the a<ceplance of military aid, which 
means the mortgaging their future to jmwer 
groups which they have joined, Beside-s the 
acceptanre of sucli aitl leads them to be labeled 
puppets or satellites. Military alliances are 
inevitably a challenge to some other country and 
stand in the way of friendship with some other 
country. Further military alliances on a regional 


basis arc abeolotely obsolete in the solution ot 
world problems in this atomic and missile age. 
The,rcfore international problems could best be 
solved through direct negotiations or through the 
Lliiited Nations Organization. The late Ceylon 
Premier Bandaranaike and ex-President Sukarno 
ot Inrlonesia slated that “military alliances 
arc pregnant with danger to world peace.” 
Ihese aie .-ome of the reasons why India and 
southeast Asian and African nations steadfastly 
lefu.se any military alliances. 

It is rather laelful recognition of the merits 
of non-alignment that India was made chairman 
of the truce, eominission in Korea and later 
(hairmaii of the. Armistice commission in Indo¬ 
china after the I'oiir Power Oneva Conference in 
10!r1. Ila<l India eotnrniticd herself to any one 
gioup .she w<)uld not have been trusted and 
honoured by both sides of the poxver groups. 

The po.sitive role played hy India, Burma, 
and f'eylon in their international relations are 
(inlher .‘•Irenglhened when a study of the United 
Nations’ voting is i:arefully analyzed. ITiese 
nation.s have more or less voted 70 per cent of the 
lime with the U.S.A.—U.K. and 20 per cent 
with the U.S.S.R. and the balance, lOpet cent, 
she has been a complete “fence-sitter.” These 
nations hav ^ sided with either of the big powers 
whenever they felt that they were on the right 
path, or they remained completely neutral, or 
they launched a suitable amendment to the 
motion on the floor. Therefore, such voting 
identifies them with a positive contribution to 
world peace. And unlike countries like Switzer¬ 
land which is definitely neutral in the sense she 
even refuses to seek the United Nation’s mem¬ 
bership . 

'finis the foreign policies of these Asian 
lands are independent ami positive in application. 
I'heir policies are not only conditioned for their 
self-preservation as independent nations, but also 
conditioned by their historic past. They are foflo- 
wing the Middle Path-a positive path advocated 
hy the Great Buddha in the 6th century B.C. 
India, Burma, Ceylon and Cambodia cloael] 
adhere to the Buddha’s gospel of love, con^yasaior 
and hiolherhood of man. . They refuae to Job 



sides as they are built oh hate and fear and any 
future war will be a catastrophe for mankind. It 
is on these moral grounds that these nations have 
accepted India’s pancha-sila—five principles, in 
conducting international relations. It is based on 
the Buddha’s precepts for the daily conduct of 
life. The five principles that guide the relations 
amoni' the nations are : 

J. Mutual respect for each other’s freedom. 

2. Territorial integrity and sovereignty. 

3. Non-interference in each other's inl<Tnal 
and external affairs. 

4. Nnti-aggression. 

5. Lastly, acting together for mutual benefit 
and peaceful coexistence. 

The la-t principle is the jiivot of these five 
principles (panchusilal riiiniely, peaceful coexis¬ 
tence. The necessity for this in the present world 
of economic, political and ideological aggression 
which may bring untold mi.sery on mankind is now 
universally admitted. India’s five principles give 
all right-thinking people hope and inspiration. 
When the world is divided into two hostile ramps, 
with all the known deadly weapons of rlestruelion, 
what hope can man have other than coexistence ? 
The great British .Statesman, Mr. Win.ston 
Churchill once said : “Wo win the war, hut the 
ivorld will be in ruins.’’ Scientists say if over 
200 H-bombs are exploded, all life in the wi>rtd 
may be destroyed by radiation. That means it 
is not only the enemy who will be destroyed in 
the process of war, but also the user himself will 
be consumed in the process. In a future all-out 
war there won’t he a victor, therefore there is no 
alternative to peaceful coexistence. 

Mr. H. W. Baldwin of the U.S.A. states, 
“The nations in Asia are far less antagonistic to 
communism than those of Europe. Anti-colonial¬ 
ism, anti-westernism, the racial problem, the 
influence of communism in Indonesia, the proximity 
of Burma and India to Red China, the mystic— 
pragmatic opportunist leadership of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Nehru of India, the the bandwagon complex 
of moat Asians, that is, their desire to be on the 
winning side.” The answer to this fantastic 
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statement is very simple. There are 
communists in France or Italy than were ever? 
found in India and these southeastern Asian 
tries. There is no iota of evidence that theai^i 
lands lean towards the communist block agai|»j^ 
the West. The II. N, voting illustrated hefo'rfi 
testifies »o thi.s fact. India and Ceylon 
adopted democratic constitutions and preferr^j[ 
democratic planning to totalitarianism. Furthei»s 
these countries have ably dimionstrated tlMi| 
effectiveness (»f economic measures combaltin^f! 
rormnunism. It has abo been demonstrated itt'i 
a foregoing passage tl>al in a future war therft* 
will not be a victorious side. Therefore, Mr .a 
Baldwin’s belief lh.'U these Asian lands hope lo; 
join the winning side is just a myth. j.; 


It is often lieaul that “so-called” neutra-'^ 
list Asian lation.s arc opportunistic in that thc]jf,, 
try to exploit these power-blocks for their ow'ifr ■ 
economic advantage. These proud natiopt] 
have never gone out of their way with a begging 
bowl to any nation. Mr. Chester Bowles, thp'?' 
II.,S. Ambassador to India states that wh<5tt‘,i 
India wanted to establish her first 100,000 ingot^; 
steel plant she first approached the U.S. and^\ 
the U.K. and, after their refusal, w'hen India wa»,- 
pondering over this problem, the Ll.S.S.R bfferedtsi 
to build the plant on very libersdii 
terms. It was only then that India accepted thp;^ 
Russian help. Thus it is wrong to surmise that' 
the peoples of Asia are trying to exploit tlte worl4i 
for their own advantage and benefit. 


The peoples of India, Burma, Indonesia and., 
Ceylon are always conscious of the vast econumie j 
and technical help extended to them by- the,; 
IJ. S., Canada, the U. K. and now even the 
U.S.S.R. If this help is rendered to Asia wilhi' 
selfless motives, tlien it is hardly ever necessary 
for loud talk and improper advertisement. Ratherj“; 
this generosity of the Western World to these j 
underdeveloped countries, given at a time of need 
will always shine in the annals of mankind and 
Eoliflify mutual friendship and understanding: 
forever jtrid ever between them. How’ever, the 
acceptance of aid doe.s not bind these countries^ 
to any group powers. 




'J'he {leoplcs of the U.S. followed a policy of 
iion-aiigntnent and non-involvenicnt in big-power 
disputes afler the American revt)iulion which 
liberated the IJ.S. from colonial rule. Geoige 
Washington himself formulaled a jiolicy of non- 
a.lignmcnt in what he called “unshackled by 
entangling foreign alliances." Similarly lhc.se 
Asian nalion.s’ poliiic.s of iion-aligniiient arc 
positive polic’ic? seeking |)c.ice and friendship 
with all countries. Ihey are p<»liiies actively 
seeking to dis<o\er through lugoliations, eom- 
promisc and a<'couunodation (jf some acceplaltic 


basis on which peace of the world can be secured. 
One cannot promote peace if one becomes involved 
in military block and alliances. With iiidepen- 
dent jrolicies these nations can best serve the 
cause of democracy and mankind. It is imperative 
that the great powers should comprehend the 
pt»licies of these new but ancient lands, 
.'siik.irno of Indonesia, onee slated “Fail to 
understand us ami no amount of thinking, no 
toiieni of words, and no Niagara of dollars will 
produce anything Irut bitterencss and 
disillusionment.'’ 


! 





INDIANS ARTISTIC TALENT AND SKILl 

AND 

ECONOMIC PLANNING 

— Cotilributcd 


What is Artiste Talent and again, what 
is Artistic ? It is not my purpose to go deep 
into Philosophy and Psychology to discover 
the true and ultimate meaning of Art nor to 
wanler far inta the intricacies of aesthetic 
analysis in order to establish what is perfeo 
tiou in the field of Art and Technique, It is 
quite enough to realise, as we all do, that all 
man made things are either beautiful or not, 
attractive or unniteresting ; pleasing or 
repelling, colourful in an exciting manner or 
drab, capable of stimulating wonder, amaze 
meat or other strong feelings or just plain and 
powerless to rouse thoughts and emotions. 
That is to say, all man made things have or 
have not a certain msntally stimulating ex- 
celleuce which is their Artistic quality. And 
Artistic skill is that mastery over material, 
implements and methods of work which can 
bring out to the fullest the Artistic quality 
of the objects made. 

The ideas that arc the basis of Art are 
often very sitpple. They are also sometimes 
the result of profound thinking and great 
emotional upheavals. But the art value or 
the excellence of the art effort will not be 
directly proportional to the greatness or depth 
of the ideas which set things in motion to 
produce the work of art. The emotions 
which urge men to produce works of art are 
similarly quite simple and homely at times 
and powerful, strong and surging on other 


occasions. Thus, someone may try to make > 
a beautiful doll for a beloved child or paint 
a picture just to please himself or someone 
else while another artists may apply himself 
to produce a fit memorial for a great conque¬ 
ror, a martyr to a great cause or to give ex¬ 
pression to a deep and complex idea. A 
great many Temples, Churches, Mosques and 
Viharas have been built by people out of 
deep religious fellings and raaseos of sculp¬ 
ture, painting and decorative objects have 
been produced out of similar feelings. Poli¬ 
tical ideas have also inspired the building of 
great cities and edifices and the production 
of painting, sculpture and other works of art. 
But as far as the quality of the art goes it 
has not much to do with the size, complexity 
and force of an emotion to develop a certain 
excellence. Love for one woman or child or 
even pure ego can produce a great work of 
art while an elaborate pattern of profound 
thinking and feeling may not produce any¬ 
thing of any artistic worth. 

We have now to leave aside this general 
discussion of the nature of art and its techni¬ 
que and go into the subject we want to disr 
cuss. We all know that we Indians are now 
planning to become a great and prosperous 
nation. For this our national leaders aud 
economic* experts are engaged in what is 
known as economic planning. That means that 
thoser who are in chaise of this planning are 
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surveying our human and material resources 
, and are thereafter calculating and thinking 
out the best methods of bringing all these 
productive resources' into active operation 
80 that the country can be more prosperous 
and economically stable and powerful. You 
all know how India is building great dams, 
hydro-electric power stations, large factories 
to produce all kinds of things, roads, railways, 
steam ships and is also expanding India’s 
mining and quarrying, deep sea fishing, reco¬ 
very of forest products and generally making 
a great effort to make the fullest use of 
science and technology to remove the poverty 
of the Indian people. Great minds gifted 
idth the ability to make a synthesis of realt- 
tiea and visions arc engaged in solving the 
problem of India's standard of living. We 
now almost know what we shall eat, wear, 
live in, make use of in different ways and 
generally consume 20 years hence, as well as 
what quantitative improvement that will coo- 
stitute^in exact percentage, on our present 
quantum of consumption, so that, as far as 
Science, Technology and mathematical econo- 
rciics are concerned, we are on a very good 
wicket and are likely to break records at 
any time. As a matter of fact we almost 
know when we shall break what records 
and to what extent. 

But, let us go back to the fundamen¬ 
tals of human life and existence. Men live 
because of the urge to live and they pro¬ 
gress because they want to live better. 
They also feel a very strong urge to increase 
and multiply their species, to live together 
in families, tribes or nations as the case may 
bC; and, also to excel one another in brute 
strength, iutelligeoce, craft, canning, art, 
music, oratory and in everything else that 


can be called human behaviour, possession 
and achievement. The individual’, ego 
is the root cause of all this. In primitive 
society dance, music, arts and crafts, Bghting, 
hunting, magic and sooth—saying gave men 
the satisfaction of doing better than others. 
In modern society man’s ego takes him into 
the various professions, into industry and 
into literature, art, music and all those other 
things that men do to distinguish themselves, 
so that the modern man follows his own 
eternal urges and emotions in the same 
manner as did his primitive ancestors. We 
know therefore that man’s emotions and his 
ego are the driving forces that take him 
along wherever he is going. In economic 
planning men in very large numbers are 
coaxed into new ways of conducting them¬ 
selves in order to make them productive and 
consuming units in a super-size and highly 
complex organisation. Theoretically, it is 
possible to turn men into robots and to make 
them behave according to mathematical for¬ 
mulae which will have no connection with 
man’s nervous system at the receiving end, 
but will only instruct, advise and direct. In 
fact, men are queer creatures and their 
sensory responses usually override the con¬ 
clusions arrived at by their upper brain. So 
that human emotions, instincts, urges ; even 
human delusions, superstitions and psycho¬ 
logical kinks have to be taken into account 
as important factors in social calculations 
where one is dealing with masses of men and 
women. And, we are planning to take from 
and to give to all Indians who are a Mg 
enough crowd of heterogenously mixed men 
and women to require a thorough survey ancl 
examination from the psyohol<^0»l io 

order to be understood as factors of fHtodttCh 
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as these ai^e as important as ^hii 
painting, sculpture and the various. ! 
crafts in the field of aesthetic and 'eaiftid^ 
expression. When we talk of artist^- 
cers, singers, instrumentalists, actors, co 
sers of song, music and dramatic Ute" 
line up with poets, literateurs, pi 


-You mfty be itohd^g how In4in*8' 

;! and skill are coming into these 

i^hly technical and scientific patterns of 
production and consumption. You are quite 
j^ht too. For it is extremely difficult to 
retain and make use of traditional baok- 
Sgrounds of emotions and emotional preferen¬ 
ces of entire races of humanity for achieving hq^ * 

objectives which are totally and utterly architects, sculptors and the creative 

scientific and supercharged with cold logic. various crafts to form a grand 

But they have to be retained and made use g^^at creators of beauty and 

of nevertheless because they concern human ajcative emotious. And India‘ha^; 

beings who are not moved by calculations or p^^jiucing artists and artistic talonfc 

logic but by emotions and urges which go ^ excellence tor over two thousah^y^ 
back to the very dim past of pre-history in ayaj.y|,(,dy’s knowledge. This histoi^ i| ^ 
their origin and which cannot be wiped out three thousand years or;, a>(^ 

by mathematical planning or by complex discuss that. India h^b‘ 

inachiuery and equipment. ^ gtore house of talent and J 

The aesthetic outlook and emotions of 
iarge groups of human beings are expressed 
and recorded in their dance, music, folktales, 

'urts and crafts. These can belong to that 
:kas8 art which is called folk art and is simple 


and even today there are millions of 
who can produce works of art of great 
and excellence and there are thousand^ 
Indians who possess artistic ability of » w 
order and who can fruitfully engage in 0, 

w *** ^ ** • ■- V • V s** !?I 

liud straight from the heart of the people. of various kinds. 

^de by side with folk art can grow the art 
pfthe leisured and cultured classes which 
:^y or may not draw inspiration from folk 
lOrtand can develop its connections, styles 
jiqd lorma which . may be complex, intricate 
iimd elaborate in motif and technique and 
which may, in its turn Influence the folk art 
, region. In India we have the folk art 

i difiereht regions and there , are wide 

^^.enoee between areas. The urbau and 
;^kejrt hi:i: oleur cut forms area-wifo as 

hlstoryi the 

lii^ riiat hue fo b* amphasliod U tha^ I»^ 
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We are hunting for a standard? 
and we are building great dame, 
generation plants and factories In 
haste in order to introduce an age of^ 
sperity in India, But after we have 
cured for ourselves sulfieient rice, by^ 
and the other essentials of life, which,^ 
may dp within a short period, whuf ; 

be our outlook la the matter of art 
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with factory made bathroom tiles and 
electrical g;adget3 to vie with America, or 
should we retain our emotional links with 
the past and create a higher standard of 
living that will bo comfortable and beau¬ 
tiful ? I can visualise great rectangular 
blocks of flats towering on the sky line 
of the cities and towns of India and large 
or small clusters of prefab—huts crowding 
the villages. These flats and huts will 
have mass produced furniture, gruesome 
decorations and hideous bangings. Their 
kitchens will no longer display any beau¬ 
tiful utensils made of copper, brass or 
bell metal. Their rooms will not have 
any objects of art made of ivory, buffalo- 
horn, wood or inlaid metal. The walls of 
the rooms will not display any pictures 
born of India’s aesthetic genius, the floors 
will be covered with rubber, linoleum or 
jute fabrics aud their steel almirahs will 
hold fineries of synthetic origin. Having 
got used to strange comforts and luxuries 
the dwellers of these flats and huts will 
soon replace the Vekka by music broad¬ 
casts of an inferior type, see the dances of 
a modern type televised from a connec¬ 
tion centre and forget Kaiuis and Baoikis 
And the stone marvels of Mahavallipu- 
am. They will not know the meaning of 
Kalidasa and Rabindranath > Ajanta, Kangra 
and Abanindranath ,* Konark, Sanchi and 
ElLora ; Dhrupad, Kheyal and Thumri and 
of a host of other per.sons aud things 
Utat made the pages of India’s cultural 
history colourful and rich. 

I can also visualise the future homes 
of Indians who might go by a different 
path to comfort and luxury. ■ In those 
homes, I And shapes, forms, colours, desijgos, 


material, sounds and movements tltet'edn* 
jure up before my mind’s eye visions of 
the past glory of India. I can see the 
great temples and the temple dancers. I 
can hear the rythin of the Mridang and 
the sweet ecstatic tones of the >Veena. I 
can smell the incense and feel the pulsation 
of a groat aesthetic flow of life. The Mogul 
Courts float into my vision and I see 
beautiful palaces, fountains and gardens. 
The beauty of things take on a lyrical and 
sensual form but retain a grandeur of their 
own. New steps in dancing supported by 
the Taiiala and the Sark.V'j, the heady 
smell of iTK and a thousand lights reflec-, 
ted on exquisitely inlaid marble, priceless 
carpets, shawls, embroidary and jewellery 
create a new atmosphere of illusive charm. 
These homes and their contents have deve¬ 
loped the old themes and given them new 
shapes and forms. But the emotion that 
move the people here never broke away 
utterly and devastatiugly from the past. 
They kept the past and added to it. If 
they changed shapes and colours, intonation 
and volume, modes of expression and thou¬ 
ghts ; the changes were balanced and crea¬ 
tive of a beautiful synthesis. 

These bits of fantasy have been served 
to you to bring before you the fears and ' 
the hopes that naturally are born in oar 
mind when wo see a great change condng 
over this ancient land. The greatest fear 
however is not aesthetic but • economic. 
The economics of an ancient#^ civUisatiob 
incorporate in it the genius and the talc&ia , 
of its people. Any attempt at brealiditg 
away from the past to the extent of % 
ping the flow cf motions that creal»d;i|^ ;; 
made things in the patt> iv fpM . 
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dftjiger. J^tly th« taJeilt, ability and skill 
ac((oi;red tbrongb the agss is tbrowu away 
and that is as great a loss as the destrnc 
tion of a thousand industries by atom 
bombs. Millions of men and women who 
produced and contributed to the nation’s 
stock of the good things of life are slowly 
squeezed out of the circulation. 

The present poverty of India ia not a 
little duo to the greedy acts of the British 
who destroyed onr arts and crafts ruthlessly 
in order to pash np their own factories. 
Hundreds of crafts have died out and that 
has impoverished our towns and villages 
very badly. Those facts are well known to 
our students of history and economics. If 
now, we repeat the performance with a 
greater thdroughuess and efficiency we shall 
have no one to blame but ourselves. It is 
therefore very necessary that all Indian 
artists and cfaftemen should receive the 
keenest attention' of oiir planners and their 
products should be woven into all patterns of 
consumption that are being thought out by 
our experts. If they require modifications 
here and there chat should be arranged. 

Secondly, our shortage of foreign currency 
is an eternal headache to our planners. They 
are for ever going off. the deep end, so to 
speak, to obtain foreign exchange. We can 
only sell our minerals, forest products and 
cash crops to get this foreign exchange. For, 
who will bay our hydro ~ electric power, 
steel, locomotives or canal water in America 
or Britain. We are therefore, in great and 
dire heed of selling tbings abroad. Our artists 
and oraftmen, properly guided and aided can 
prod^ae articles of great value for the foreign 
Efpw and to what extent, we can¬ 


not undertake to expound upon in these pa^. 
There should be a survey of artistic ability 
and skill carried out with an eye to utilising 
the same for pushing up exports. Experts, 
should make a study of foreign markets and 
foreigners should be invited to India to see 
for themselves the posibilitiee of our arts and 
crafts from their point of view. A little 
management can easily start a flow of Indian 
art products to foreign markets. The things 
made for the foreign markets must be Indian 
only from the point of view of art and 
skill. Their utility to foreigners must be 
decided by the foreigners. Let us take some 
examples. Hookas, Gtrf.An dans, Pav boxes 
and high grade BoNTf.s or Kataris cannot 
be sold in Europe or America. But the 
same craftsmen can produce flower vases, 
rose bowls, fruit dishes, cake .stands, scent 
bottle containers, powder and trinket boxes, 
ash-trays, carvers, bread knives, hunting 
knives, paper cutters etc. etc. which can sell 
ill those markets. Saris will not sell-in the 
West but dres.s pieces, tray cloths, tea cloths 
etc. of good design will sell I<eather work 
in gold for shoos, hook covers, ladies bags 
etc. can bo sold outside. So can ail sorts of 
bone, ivory, horn and wood carvings if they 
are made to suit the requirements of others. 
We have a habit of depending too much on 
the Government. This work ia being tried 
in a small way everywhere in India. Gfciat 
miuds and big brains are however required 
to make a gootl job of it. Artistic ability 
and skill are vague names for a variety of 
highly specialised productive ability. How 
these can be best utilised for home and 
foreign piarkets are again another aspect of 
the same question. They all require exten¬ 
sive and iutepsive study and analysis. That 

'S’ , 
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requires men and women of education, vision 
and a practical outlook. Those who think 
they can do this work should begin it on their 
own and later offer their services to a great<T 
organisation that will no doubt come sooner 
or later. Our artists who arc at a higher 
intellectnal level compared to our craftsmen 
can easily enter the Held of mechanical pro¬ 
duction and bring new boauty into it. Satis¬ 
faction of human needs itmludes a large slice 
of aesthetic satisfaction in it. Comfort and 
satisfaction of needs can be achieved in an 
ugly manner as well as with a full provision 
for beauty and aesthetic excellence. Every¬ 
thing in fact can be more beautiful. If our , 
artists do not avoid the mechanised indus¬ 
tries they will have a place in modern orga¬ 
nisations. Architecture, engineering, manu¬ 
facture of hardware, plastics, castings, for¬ 
gings, etc. etc. can all afford a certain amount 
of increased good looks and intelligent artists 
can always adapt themselves to new things 
and ideas. How far they will go in this 
field will depend on their own enterprise 
and adaptability. 

Our Planning has been worked out on a 
purely material basis. The various factors 
are material objects like roads, railways, 
dams, bridges, hydro-electric or thermal 
power generation plants with transmission 
and distribution cables, switch gear etc, etc. 
leading to power using units which are all 
machinery with bunkers, storage lines, assem¬ 
bly lines and so forth. The urge to pro¬ 
duce has not been engendered in human 


hearts, nor the feelings and desires which 
lead to inventions, new designs, new uses 
for old ideas and the creation of attrac- 
tlno shapes, forms, compositions, colour, sche¬ 
mes, get up and all else that provoke roan's 
willingness to buy things. Innovations in 
production are the sellers’ most important 
agents for marketting their goods. One 
may say that electric current is electric 
current and steel is steel ; and there can 
be no question of making electricity or steel 
attractive or beautiful. But we may coun¬ 
ter such arguments by pointing out that 
aesthetic forces can be utilised to stimu¬ 
late the use of electricity and steel. How 
about neon signs, improved street lighting, 
the popularisation of radios and television, 
the domestic use of electricity for cooking, 
heating, cooling, ironing, better interior light¬ 
ing and all that sort of things ? How about 
steel furniture, architectural use of steel 
for decoration, the use of' stainless steel for 
kitchen fittings, the development of lighter 
steel alloys leading to yet further uses for 
steel and the use of steel for toys, carte, 
prefab-huts, boats, crockery, kitchen uten¬ 
sils, large receptacles and containers for 
grain and other food material ? Artistic 
talent can certainly make newer shapes of 
steel which will stimulate the demand for this 
basic material. This line of thought can 
be carried to other fields too. 

« The basic thoughts guiding a discussion 
held at the time of the Third Five Year 
Plan. 




STUDY OF TAMIL BY GERMAN SCHOLARS 


NANDA MOOKERJEE. 


Ccnuan inferwsl, in Tamil lilprature p(oes as 
far baok as 1716, when Bartholomarus Ziojienhalg’s 
dictionary on Tamil grammar appeared. 
Ziegcnbalg was a missionary scholar who arrived 
at Tranquebar, a little village on the Coromandel 
coast, im July 9, 1706. ' Immediately alter his 
arrival, Ziegeidjaig began to study the language 
and customs of that part of India. It took him 
hardly a year to delve deeply into the language 
and rusloms of tlie 'ramils. 

With what sincerity Ziogenhalg ajiproached 
the Tamil language is evideut from one. of the 
letters he wrote to Europe. In this he wtote : ‘T 
have begun to make a dictionary,writing first of 
all each word in Malabar letters, then giving the 
pronunciation in Roman script, and finally the 
meaning, It would he desirable for this language 
to Ire taught and learnt a.s industriously in Europe 
as other Oriental languages.” The dictionary by 
Ziegenbaig bears a long title in Latin : ‘‘Tamil 
(iramraar which shows by vari4)us examples, 
rules and the necessary vocabularv the shorlc.sl 
way of learning Tamil or the Malaliar language 
as S{K)ken among the East Indians and as yet 
unknown in Europe.” 

Ziegenbaig wanted the people of Europe to 
learn this rich language not merely to have a, 
little contact with a foreign language, but even 
more to gel to know the Dravidian theology and 
philosophy in which, to quote Ziegenlialg, “perhaps 
as much which is good and sensible could be found 
as in the long—explored Aristotle or any other 
heathen writer.” The dictionary by Ziegenbaig 
paved the way to the study of Tamil in Europe. 
It was due to the efforts of Ziegenbaig that 
Tranquebar was the first place in 
Tamilnad to have a Tamil printing press. In 
17H Ziegenbaig translated the Bible into Tamil, 

In 1779 J.P, Fabricius, a well-known 
Cfcrman Scholar, published “A Malabar and 
English PicUonary.” An expanded version of 
fits work was published in 1797. J.P, Roltler’s 


ramil- English dictionary appeared in 1834 in 
Madras and the Tamil grammar by Renieus was 
published in 1836. 

More publications on the Tamil language 
did not lake much lime to appear. Karl Graul, 
a famou.s German scholar in I’amil who spent 
many years in India, published the first volume 
of hi.s cummcndahle undertaking, the “Bibliotheca 
Tainulica” in Leipzig in 1854. .The first volume 
dedicated to the Saxon Minister of Education, 
l>r. Kalkenstein, b(»re the title in German “Tamil 
W'lting.s to explain the Vedanta system of the 
Oilltodox Philosophy of the Hindus.” In the 
prefaf'c to this v^dume Graul made an interesting 
observation that” Sanskrit and Tamil literatures 
ar<> combined most intimately and significantly.” 
Graul published translation of Kaivaljanavanila, 
Pancatlashaprakarana and Atmabodaprakashika. 
In 1855 the “Outline of the Tamil language” by 
Karl Graul was )>ubiished. Thus Graul made a 
significant contribution to the study of Tamil by 
(Jennans. 

The Iasi Idrman-Tamil grammar^" *‘Pra- 
klisclii Grainmatik der Tamil.sprache”, written by 
Hermann Rcytban, was published during the 
Second World War. (iraefe, a renowned German 
-Tamil scholar, published hi.s “IjCgends as 
Milestones in the History of I'amil Literature” in 
P.K. Code cominemoralion volume. Before his 
piemature death in Bangalore he was preparing a 
“History of Tamil Literature.” 

Mention may also he made of the German poet 
Frcdrich Rueckert who, besides Sanskrit, knew 
Tamil well and translated many Tamil poems into 
(^rrnaii. 

Within the narrow limits of a small article 
like this it is not possible to dwell, in detail, on 
the allempts made eminent German scholars to 
unveil the arcana of Tamilian thoughts. India 
gratefully' acknowledges her debt to ibe German 
Indologi.sls for playing substantive part in making 
her ideas acces.siblc to the whole of mankind. 



THE DUTIES OF A CITIZEN IN A WELFARE STATE 


A. T. MURTY 


The tera ‘welfare state' has come into use 
only recently in the 20th century. But the 
notion ia nothing new. It implies that the 
state is charged with the duty of promoting 
and maintaining the welfare of the people, 
the entire people. Hence there can be no 
discrimination. In ancient India there exis¬ 
ted such states. This will incidentally show 
that the welfare state is possible in a monar* 
chy also. We have then, enlightened despo¬ 
tism. Enlightened despots, in the history of 
Europe and even in the history of India, for 
some of the Moguls can be called enlightened 
despots, cared largely for the people. They 
sought to increase the happiness of the people 
by providing them all sorts of amenities., 

t /y* 

The welfare state, therefore, implies that 
all people must have employment, must have 
food, dress and shelter and that nobody should 
suffer. This translated in modern politics 
is Socialism. The welfare state now has come 
to mean economic democracy with the added 
provision that there should be celings on 
holdings of property etc., on income and so 
on. The welfare state is the state in which 
all the citi/.ens without any exception inclu¬ 
ding all minorities, cither political or religi¬ 
ous, should enjoy the fundamental rights and 
the four freedoms. There should be the 
freedom of the individual, the freedom from 
arrest Had denteniion, freedom of speech, the 
freedom to carry on a profession, e^c. That 
is the ideal because all the obligations cannot 


be put on the state alone. There are obli¬ 
gations also on the citizens of the state and 
as all the citizens do not fulfil their oblige 
tions the necessity arises to impose restric¬ 
tions or limitations on some of the freedoms. 
The freedom which the law of the welfare 
state allows is the freedom to do lawful acts. 
A man has no rights, liberty or freedom to 
do unlawful acts. Besides enjoying the pri¬ 
vileges made available in a welfare state the 
citizens has certain dutie.s to perform in order 
to safeguard his freedom and other virtues 
of a welfare state. They are as follows ; 

1. The citisens must jealously guard 
their rights to stand up and fight for their 
preservation. In the absence of determina¬ 
tion on the part of the people, power is likely 
to slip into the hands of a small body of men 
and dictatorship might result. Eternal vigi¬ 
lance is the price of liberty. 

2 ~ The people must possess a high 
degree of political intelligence and abiding 
interest in public affairs and must feel a pub' 
lie responsibility with a readiness to accept, 
and abide l>y the decieions of the majority. 
The citizeus should have a certain stHndard 
of education which would enable them to 
contribute their opinions and judgments td 
the common good. It is, therefore that free 
and compulsory education is important to the 
citizens. 

3. There should be general agreement 
among the citizens regarding the fandattL^tlll 
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issues. government can carry on its work 
sucieessfully should there bo differences be-* - 
tween groups. The citizens must be prepared 
to express their opinion on political issues 
through the parties. Instead of remaining 
as mere spectators and passive recipients, 
the citizens must be active participants in 
the administration. 

4. The welfare state makes heavy de¬ 
mands on its citizens. It expects men and 
women of all classes and occupations to bo 
ready to serve qu public bodies of different 
kinds, ranging from the Panchayet to Parlia¬ 
ment, even if such service involves hnancial 
loss or personal sacrifice. Besides volunteers 
for public offices, voluntary associations which 
form the essential infra-structure of a 
successful democracy must spring up and 
assume importance in the long run. These 
include societies for promoting all sorts of 
good causes, from the welfare of discharged 
prisoners, to the cure of children deprived by 
misfortune of a normal family life. There is 
a great need in a country like India for the 
growth and development of voluntary bodies 
of this kind, and many more people—espe¬ 
cially women—are needed to serve on them. 
Their purpose is to bring to the notice of 
public opinion and the government the needs 
'of the blind, the deaf and the lame, to awaken 
the public conscience, and to focus attention 
of the exploited and submerged elements of 
society. 

Voluntary bodies need not be limited to 
engaging in civic education or in promoting 
good causest They can also pioneer services 
of a kind which public authorities do not 
yet pi^ovide, for example, taking care of old 
people nf the orphans, or the nnmarried 


mother and her offspring. In England, some 
of the social services we value most began as 
voluntary services offered by non-governnUl'n- 
tal bodies and were later taken over by the 
states or local authorities aud provided for 
everyone. In a country like India, a huge 
proportion of the population which possesses 
the vote, is illiterate, and the creation of an 
intelligent and discriminating public opinion 
among the masses is of extraordinary impor-* 
tanco. The task of political and civic aducation 
must be placed high in the list of functions 
of the trade unions, co-operatives, chambers, 
of commerce, and other voluntary bodies. 

Voluntary effort in these and other dire¬ 
ctions, is indispensable to the welfare state 
and is essential to making democracy work. 
It is surprising to learn that the famous 
Servants of India Society is in decline, be¬ 
cause there seems to be less for its members 
to do than formerly. Just the contrarjL^jhould 
have been true. The growth of functions ef 
government in a welfare state leads to a 
corresponding increase in the need for volun¬ 
tary bodies to supplement and complement 
the work of the public authorities. 

If the individual man or woman is not 
willing to give voluntary service in generous 
measure as a spontaneous act of citizenship 
the welfare state may degenerate into mere 
patenialis’m, with government consisting of 
management from above rather than being 
a response from below. Leadership there 
muet be, but leadership is helped and not 
hindered by clear indications of the popular 
will and by widespread popular participation 
In the processes of government, in voluntary 
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actions, and in the formulation of public could play a pauoh bigger part in au^ 


opinion. 

There is need in a democracy for bringing 
in at all levels of government men and women 
who are neither politicians nor officials in 
the civil service sense, to serve in an advisory 
capacity. They can render most valuable 
Bervice in many spheres by mediating between 
the public authorities and the common man. 
They can serve as school managers, or mem¬ 
bers of advisory committees in social insurance 
agencies, in child welfare committees, and in 
m»nu nther capacities. Here again women 


than they do at present in India. 

The welfare state is a mutual-aid-sociefy 
which demands active participation by its 
members in ail these social bodies as well as 
00 the public authorities. It also demands 
from its members of continual exercise of 
the social conscience. A sense of oompaS" 
sion for the underdog, the destitute, and the 
other victims of misfortune and a feeling 
of moral outrage and shame at unnecessary 
suffering, are very important elements in the 
(Ivnamics of the welfare state. 






Current Affairs 


When in August 1963, on the day of the 
great March on Washington Pr. Martin 
Luther King addressed two hundred thoiisaud 
fellowmen from the steps of the Lincoln 
Memorial, he spoke of his dream of unity of 
the black and white American with an emoti¬ 
onal sincerity which he alone could command. 
To day when an assassin’s bullet has silenced 
that rich musical voice for ever, we have to 
restate his dream over and over again, so 
that someday when all hatred and fear have 
gone from the hearts of the American people 
the dream of Pr- Martin Luther King will 
come true. The youngest man ever to 
receive the Noebel Peace Prize, Pr. Martin 
Luther King was an ardent follower of the 
Gandhian Policy of nou-violance and his 
leadership held the Negro militants back from 
activity adopting a policy that would surely 
start a civil war in America. 

"I have a dream,” said Martin Luther King 
“that one day on the red hills of Georgia the 
sons of former slaves and the sons of former 
slave owners will be able to sit down to¬ 
gether at the table of brotherhood. 

“I have a dream,” he continued, “that 
one day even the State of Mississippi, a swel¬ 
tering with the heat of injustice, sweltering 
with the heat of oppression, will be trans¬ 
formed into an oasis of freedom and justice. 
“I have a dream—that one day right there 
in Alabama, little black boys and little black 
girls will be able to join hands with little 


white boys and little white girls as slstelnll 
and brothers.” j 

The dream had not come trne during hiej 
life time. The cruel hands of an assaseixi' 
cut it short before be even reached his fortiethi 
year. The dream receded far into the darki 
corners of impossibility by the insane action’ 
of the assassin ; for the Negro militants! 
will now iind more supporters among those; 
who believe in revenge and have little faith’ 
in the possibility of a change of heart in > 
white Americans. 

Political leaders everywhere are shocked 
to hear of this brutal killing. Mahatma y 
Gandhi was niurrdered by a man of hia own ! 
communit/ who thought the Mahatma watt i 
an obst.acle in the way of a solutioiM^f India’s f 
communal problems through organised! 
violence. Pr. Martin Luther King has been ' 
murdered by a man who belongs to the white I 
community and who can have no reasonable.! 
ground to think that Pr. King stood in the | 
way of anyone in any manner of speaking ; | 
Unless he objected to Pr. King’s dream of | 
Negro white brotherhood. If the assassia | 
is a fanatical believer in the cult of hatred f 
he cannot have many sympathisers and he f 
is not very far from being dangerously insane. | 
No one really believes in the desirability of I 
hatred. For races can remain apart and » 
retain their exclusiveness without hating one | 
anothei:. Hating and lighting can serve 
no useful purpose and no one is so unintelli¬ 
gent as to believe in the possibility of achieving 
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any human objective by fif;htiDg aud killing 
persons who are dillerent from one’s kith 
and kin. We think the racial problem in 
America will not become uncontrollable 
after this foul murder. More and more 
people will see how insane the men are 
who hate other human beings just because 
their complexion is dill'erent. We donot 
think that there will be a colossal explossioo 
and racial indignation” in America, after this. 

Wai; Fevbr in ihk East 

The very short war which enabled Israel 
to occupy large areas in Arab territory did 
not bring peace to the countries participating 
in it when the U. N. induced them to cease 
lire. For the Arab countries and Israel 
were not satisfied with the results of the 
war. The Arabs naturally felt disgraced by 
their defeat at the hand of the .Jews and 
wanted to fight on until they could drive 
the Israelies out of all the Arab territory 
they had occupied; and the .Jews wanted 
to consolidate themselves in whatever lands 
they had conquered by smashing up any 
remnants of military force that the Arabs 
could deploy against them. The Arabs were 
being rearmed by the same powers that wore 
exhorting them to stop fighting. Egypt was 
receiving military aid from Russia and the 
British were helping the king of .Iordan to 
reorganise his army and air force. France 
was also helping .Iordan, That the Israelis 
were obtaining arms aud munitions from 
the U. 8. A. was known the world over. So 
that whatever the U. N. said or did was not 

I 

gtandiog in the way of the Arabs and Jews 
from settling their disputes by the use of 
arms. This double faced way of the' powers 


in establishing peace has become quite blatant 
of late. They tell combatants to stop fight* 
ing and there after give arms to them so that 
they can renew the fighting soon with 
fuller might. This insincerity among those 
who have undertaken to maintain peace in 
the world is progressively driving all nations 
into war against one another. The big 
powers do not wish to fight against each 
other openly and they have large and ready 
.supplies of armaments which they have to 
manufacture all the time for military prepare¬ 
dness. They therefore have their proteges 
whom they supply with arras and encourage 
to fight members ol opposite camps. 
'J’he weapons are thus tried out 
regularly and the war industries maintained 
in proper trim. I'hat is why the little wars 
never finish. Neither in West Asia nor in 
Vietnam. That is why enemities never die 
out but are stimulated by the big powers in 
order to have more people wanting to fight 
as soon as some wars show signs of coming 
to a close. 

The War in the Near Fast will not easily 
end. Half-a-dozen nations are behind the 
Arabs and the Israelis and both groups have 
the urge to fight on until their desires are 
fulfilled. These desires in their turn are 
linked up with trade, politics and there are 
big powers interested in controlling petro¬ 
leum supplies whose plans are based on 
stimulating ill feeling among the oil owning 
countries. While big business thus remains 
connected with international politics, hopes 
of world peace will never be realised. 

COMMUNAE ClASUES 

Communal clashes occur from time to time 
in many places iu India and we hear sermons 



aad acooiatioxifl from our own loaders and 
the leaders of other lands. In fact factional 
strifes are not unknown in other countries 
DOT are all internal fights in India of a com* 
munal type. The Chinese are fighting away 
during the last few years to decide the great* 
ness of Mao t’sc Tung. Some do not think 
this man is a prophet of Communism while 
others think he is ; and they fight toponvince 
one another. The Russians have fought many 
tiojos gronpwise and so have the Poles, the 
Hungarians and others. The Pakistanis have 
committed large scale orgies of' communal 
ojurders on many occasions. They have 
also fought on the language issue and between 
Buislim sects. In one intersect fight a 
minority group of Muslims of the Lahore area 
lost about 10000 persons in casualties. In 
America a fight between Negroes and Whites 
is raging just flow. The communal clashes 
in India were oHginally provoked by the 
ai^ents of the British and a tradition was 
oreated which occasionally took shape anew 
n fresh attacks on opposite communities. 
The Pakistanis of course have kept up 
attacks on ; minority communities as a part 
:>f their national way of life. They have 
billed and injured, so far hundreds of thous- 
mds of Christians, Buddhists and Hindus, to 
ay nothing of the minority 8e< ta of Muslims. 
In India we have had some fight on a ling- 
flstic basis or between' members of political 
Parties. There have been large size fracas in 
^otball and cricket grounds or to gain admi- 
«ion in music conferences and other amuse- 
nents. The Communal troubles are made 
ise of by our enemies to prove that Indians 
•1 treat their minority communities, which 
of course, is more propt^anda than truth, for 
the reason that India mom than any other 


nation grants equality to members of nMnoiity 
groups. They can hold the highest poets in 
India. Thi<4 cannot happen in Pakistan. 
In the communist countries there are no 
minority groups in so far as such groups 
cannot exist. 

We have had our fights over cow killing 
too and in that fight sadhus took part nsing 
the holy trident as their weapon. It was not 
an attack on any religious group. Rather 
the Government of India was the target of 
the Sadhuji for not making cow killing illegal. 
Attacks on the untouchable by high caste 
Hindus have taken place at timOvS and the 
tribal people have attempted revolutions by 
unleashing attacks on bai!;ars, police stations 
and military camps. All these go to show 
that the Indians have no preference for com¬ 
munal fights. (Some Indians like to behave 
lawlessly and for them any excuse is a good 
one to start a fight. 

Pka<’f in 'Vietnam ? 

Some people made propaganda that the 
IJ.S.A. have shown a great change in their 
attitude towards the war in Vietnam. Pre¬ 
sident Johnson by refusing to stand for the 
presidential election has proved to the 
world that he feels he is in the wrong about 
his handling of the Vietnam affair. And po on 
and so forth. But in fact all these conjec¬ 
tures are just putting an interpretation on 
matters and incidents which do not really 
mean all that, or anything much at all. For 
facts show that President .Tohnson has said 
or done nothing for which he can be wor¬ 
shipped for .his sudden moral awakening. 
He can inspite of what he has said, cmrry on 
the Vietnam War for the next six months 
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jlo A manner irhich will vastly escalate it 
'and make peace unthinkable for all parties 
(thereafter for aa long ns they choose to 
fight. Lyndon Johnson’s Presidentship will 
ibe functioning for many mouths and his 
desire to retire does not necessarily mean 
that he feels he has been in the wrong in 
.Vietnam. Hanoi has had exactly similar 
; offers for peace talks before this ; bnt bad 
, not responded gracefully to such invitations. 

. Now, there is a change in their attitude 
■ for reasons best known to them. Bombing 
; had been slowed down by the IJ.S.A before 
this too, but Hanoi refused to come to tho 
Oonferenctj table. This time there has been 
, a willingness to talk peace which cannot 
be explained by anything that the [J.S A. 
have done or not done. If we have to 
give a reason for this new atmosphere which 
is of American origin, we can assume that 
President Johnson has disoov'ered that he 
cannot remain at the head of American 
politics Crhucli longer and that the next 
President will be anti-war and all for peace. 
L B.J. is therefore trying to make peace 
, on term.s which he considers good for 
; democracies and restrictinve for Communists, 

; while he thinks he is still the top dog. 

j For, tho Vietnam War has not recently 
I gone against the Americans. After an all 
bat offensive the North Vietnamese and the 
i Vietcong have failed to force the Americans 
j to copitulate or to withdraw from 
j 8, E. Asia. The Americana and 
I the South Vietnaraeae government are 
J now taking the offensive and there are no 
1 signs of weakness in their camp. In the 
i ciroumstances, one may say the North Viet- 
j aamese are really seeking for peace while 
|. they can settle matters honourably. If «nd 


when the two parties come to the conference 
table and start bargaining, one will soon 
find out which side is more eager to end 
the War. 

J’lie f’hinese of course, are there, as an 
active fa. toi .ind one may say they have 
put pressure on the N. Vietnamese to make 
peace Tho (’hincbe do not want War with 
the H8.A jiHt now and they maybe fear¬ 
ing deve^opmonfs which may force them into 
open war in Vietnam Their behaviour 
towards the Riissians is also peculiar. They 
are making it difficult for the Russians to 
assist the North Vietnamese and the Viet- 
coDg. ’I'he reason may be that tho Chinese 
do not want any Russian bases in Viet¬ 
nam. 'Phey may also be acting in collusion 
with fon ign powers which are not coming 
out in the opni but are putting pre'-sure 
on China in their own way. I’ho Chinese 
may have other plans now for world domi¬ 
nation. They may be desiring more advan¬ 
tageous terrain to fight in than they can 
find in Vietnam. The internal affairs of 
('hina may also have taken a turn for the 
worse and they may be wanting freedom 
from internal involvements. We have to 
meet conjectures with conjectures in the 
absence of any clear cut facts. One thing 
however is quite obvious. It is that the 
U.S.A. are not seeking for peace more 
eagerly than the top men of Hanoi and 
their Rasso-Chinese patrons. Both groups 
now desire peace ; for the war by proxy 
has proved the uselessness of such ware. 
Tho U.S.A. have tried to make things 
difficult for the Communists and the latter, 
in their turn have shown that the U.S.A. 
cannot have their own desires for demoera- 
tio expansion fulfilled without much greater 
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esoiilatioQ of the War, In the cirnuinstaii* 
cee, the two sides have now reconciled 
themselves more or less to peaceful co¬ 
existence and the current peace talks will 
inevitably induce both parties to come to 
a settlement which will prove that the 
sacrifices made have been of no {>rrat 
advantage to either aide, t/ommonism is 
now slowly adjusting itself to dt'inooratic 
institutions. The democracies also are find¬ 
ing it progressively easier to collaborate 
with Comraimist States. The only good 
this War in South East Asia has done is 
to convince both aides of the fjitility of 
;itt« mpta to force the will of one ttation 
on another. But we doubt if China has 
acfjiiired that wisdom wholeheartedly, 

Fk;htkv(; i.v U. S. A. Crni> 

The assassination of Dr. Martin Luther 
King cre.ated great int'-r racial iil feeling in 
many American cities. The Negroes, feel¬ 
ing that their lives were nut safe nor their 
human rights well protected, have lost 
patience with the white people and started 
looting and destruction in Washington, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh and other big cities. 
Judging by the size of the clashes and 
incidents of arson and plunder one irmst 
say that the majority of the 20 million 
Negroes are not involved in the rioting. 
The U. 8. A. have deployed large military 
forces in all the affected cities and have 
also arrested hundreds of hot headed 
Negroes who are preaching Civil War. 
Generally speaking the atmosphere is not 
^uite so bad as it might have been con¬ 
sidering that Dr. Martin Luther King was 
iifild In high respect by the Negroes as 
well as by th« QMjorlty of the whites and 


his assassination was a dastardly act which 
upset the mental equilibrium of his numer¬ 
ous admirers. Although this incident has 
made the interracial relations in the U.8.A, 
very bad, the symptoms are against the 
possibility of a general Negro uprising. 
The Black Power forces will no doubt try 
to intensify their fight against the white 
rulers of the country, but their numbers 
and resources will not permit any large 
scale fighting with weapons of War. The 
reaction of the as-sassination on the minds 
of the white people has been one of shame 
and a concioufsness of the wrongs done 
to the Negroes now prevails among the 
whites. These may lead to reforms of a 
lasting kind and eventually improve inter¬ 
racial relations in the U. 8 . A. 

CPr (M) WKitiH.s Poi.ixn.'Ai. Valuk.s 

India became a free country in August 
l!)47. A free country, according to the 
CPI (M) political philosophy is a Coiq^aunist 
country, liut those Communist countries 
which are not of the approved vintage, 

namely of the Chinese variety, are again not 
quite free. 1'hcy can be unfree for being 

what is calk'd of the revisionist type or 

being the .stooges of imperialism etc. etc. 

In fact according to the CPI (M) theory 
no country is free excepting China. India 
is not free because she does not go about 
preaching agrarian, industrial and other kinds 
of revolution and being attached to various 
age old traditions in the field of politics 
and economics. In fact the whole world, 
with the exception of China is in bondage. 
One may ask, whose bondage ? Who are 
these mighty overlords who rule over the 
peoples of the tJ.S.A., the U. S. S. R., the 





‘IjilBritish Commonwealth, the European coun- 
' tries, the Australians and the numerous 
, ; other countries that are scattered over the 
i world ? The CPI (M) would say they are 
' I the imperialists, the capitalists, the nfvisio- 
inista and the various other people who do 
not believe in the particular variety of 

J 

Communism preached by Chairman Mao 
■ Pae Tung of the Peoples Republic of China, 

; As far as wc can judge by a study of 
liacts, wage earniiig men and women are not 
free and have to obey the dictates of their 
■wnployera in .-til countries including China, 
itf the State becomes the sole employer, 
she wage earners liave no voice in the 
'xmtterof selecting employers. They become 
..he slaves of a monster employer whose 
■nonopoly knows no weak spots. About 
imperialists, one must say that Communists 
;oo can conquer other countries and esta¬ 
blish empires. The case of the Chinese 
conquest of .Tibet is a good example of 
i!lommunistic iinperialisra. Humanity in our 
»pinioa, never be totally free under 

my form of government. 

The CPT (]\H cnpference, at which some 
fveo recanted their faitlj to earn popularity 
las not produced any useful analysis of 
luman freedom, nor suggested any workable 
aeans of attaining that freedom in a fuller 
Joanner than one can hnd it established in 
ifae 0, S. A., Russia, China or India. If the 
I'arions stalwarts of Communism were given 
U freehand to establish freedom in the 

t 

I’arions countries of the world, there would 
no uniformity among the in.stitutions 
I'StabHshed by them. Totalitarian tyranny 
• yill replace the various bits and pieces of 
ixploitation of man by man that we hod 
(1 the democracies, monarchies, dictatorships 


and other types of political organisations. 
That would be about all. The CPI (M) 
conference has been particularly barren in 
so far as its contribution has been nil in 
the field of the problems that face India. 
The Naksiilbai'i type of agrarian revolu¬ 
tion meaiiH the forcible occupation of land 
by one set of individuals in place of 
another. There would be no guarantee of 
inerca-sed production in .such a revolution. 
And, as it would merely change the owner¬ 
ship of agricultural land and not lead to 
natiouaiisation of cultivation, we cannot call 
it much of a Communistic revolution. 

There are certain Types of insane per¬ 
sons who think all other '.persons are mad 
and they arc the only sane persons. The 
CPI (M) appear to be suffering from the 
same kind of insanity. They think they 
ari' th(‘ only people who know how to be 
free and liberated in the manner of the 
followers of Mao Pse Tung of the Peoples 
Republic of China. We have not been 
convinced that the Chinese know the true 
meaning of freedom. For had they known 
it they would not have imposed themselves 
on the Tibetans, nor kept their subjects 
in Turkestan forcibly down. The CPI (M) 
also donot know the real nature of liberty 
and freedom. On top of that, they are 
di.sloyal to their own motherland and have 
no shame in acting treasonably. How else 
can one assess their love of China knowing 
that China is India's enemy ? 

Si^ rKVCE AND CiVIU.SATKW DrAGGBD DoWN 

Lawlessness and self-willed ways of 
behaviour of large groups of backward and 
uncivilised persons are a great drag on 
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progress. A new road is built at great 
cost aud large factories and residential 
buildings are erected for the benefit of 
humanity according to well planned blue 
prints; and, immediately, on all adjoining 
open land miserable huts and primitive 
structures grow like mushroom for the habi¬ 
tation of those who donot mind how they 
live and for housing cows, buffalows, 
donkeys, goats which are required by milk¬ 
men, washermen and others who arrive in 
the area to make a little money by selling 
sub standard consumer goods aud rendering 
service according to their own understan¬ 
ding of such service to those who worked 
at the new centre of industry. This hap¬ 
pened not so long ago at Durgapur, where 
nearly 300 crorcs were spent to set up a 
steel factory. Hundreds of huts went up on 
the north side of the Grand Trunk Road, 
opposite the great factory building 
and no one knew who were building these 
disgraceful structures on whose land. Shop, 
restaurants aud even big depots were built 
unlawfully and most of them are still there 
after years of forced occupation of any¬ 
body’s land. 

In India there are people who exist 
outside the law. They have no background 
and have nothing to lose if they are pro¬ 
secuted or ordered to pay fines which they 
never pay. Their assets are nil, their 
names are constantly changed and they 
move from here to there at anytime in order 
to repeat their crimes against society and 
humanity. The big cities are crowded with 
dwellers who live nowhere or anywhere. 
Servants quarters are shared by tenants 
of the servants and quite often shops 
spring up in the back or front yards of ex¬ 


pensive dwellings of tycoons, whose serranW^ 
help the lawless elements for a consideratiotL!; 
The cities are full of unauthorised structureci 
in which are situated insanitary and hllby; 
establishments selling edibles and carryingj 
on nefarious trades. Thieves, piokpocketS|i 
professional beggars, prostitutes and all sorts; 
of anti-social elements live in these ^'godowns’'’! 
and hutments which cannot be razed to the’ 
ground however much the real owners may try ; 
for it. The courts, the Police, the Munici*' 
palities may try to remove them by ordera' 
which are never honoured by the underlings 
in these superior organisations. A few rupees, 
here and a few more there will postpone,' 
adjourn or just delay things year after year 
until the attempts are given up out of sheer 
fat^ue. 

Now, these people have invaded tbei 
grounds of hospitals and railway land too- 
and there is great hue and cry against their 
activities. They sell food, theyKr* io these: 
places in their thousands aud they carry oni 
all kinds of illicit business. They also bribe 
ail underlings who might have kept them 
out. These underlings are there own kith; 
and kin and while they are employed by the > 
great institutions, the unlawful squattersl 
will continue to live in their own 61thyt 
manner in the precincts. We shall Jwait to] 
see, what the government do to clean up the^ 
hospital areas. | 

OuK Econo.\ho Problems 

A nation of 500 million persons should have! 
about • 200 million earning members, whoae] 
work should produce enough consumer goods 
to, feed, clothe, house, educate, entertain, 
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render medical aid to and provide luxuries 
and savings for all the 600 millions persons. 
At current values the -00 million earning 
membera must have a miniminn monthly 
income of Rs. 200 in order to satisfy their 
own needs and those of their family members. 
That means Rs 2400 ;< 20 crores p. annum as 
the total national income. Our national 
income is no where near Rs. 48000 croreB. 
Moreover by the the time we can produce 
Rs. 48000 crores worth on consamable and 
capital values annually our population may 
go up to 700 million and nur ?ieeds too may 
increase considerably. In the cireumstances 
we should try to produce values worth about 
100000 crores annually within the next 
twenty years in order that this nation can 
give its members all that they require for 
proper living. Our production potentials 
should be studied carefully and we should 
decide what prodiictiv*' work each “worker can 
do in order to add to the total quanta of 
go6<is and services which will be readily distri¬ 
butable to the people. Among the capital 
goods, roads, wells, tanks, houses, trees, plan¬ 
tations, pipes, pumps, basic furniture, imple¬ 
ments, carts etc. etc. should come first. India 
spends about 70% of her total income on 
food, which is in very short <;upply. If our 
present national income is Rs. 24000 crores, 
we can safely plan to increase our food 
^budget from Rs. 16N00 crores to over 30000 
crores. Food of course will mean a variety 
of things which are now produced in rela¬ 
tively inaufticient (juantities. Milk, eggs 
poultry, fish, meat, fruits, rints etc should be 
produced in greater quantities so that the 
calory value of diet increases *to double of 
what it is now. This will require mass 
excavation of wells, tanks etc., clearing up 


and using all available land for tree planting, 
cultivation, patting up dairies, fisheries, 
poultry farms and well built villages with 
community centres, cottage industries, schools 
and hospitals. Roads and communications 
must he improved very greatly. Additions 
to capital goods like roads, wells, tanks, 
canals, dams etc together with about ten 
crores new houses of different siaes may be 
the equivalent of Rs. 200000 crores. This 
may be added to our national capital in 30 
years i.e. at the rate of lOOOO crores annually. 
The work of doubling onr food supplies 
and building up a better capital structiure 
will increase our national dividend annually 
by about Rs. 25000 crores. This will not 
require any foreign exchange and will be 
achieved mainly by a fuller utilisation of our 
man power. Planned efforts at building 
roads, improving irrigation facilities, adding 
to our wealth of cattle, poultry, fi.sheries and 
orchards ; and a general stimulation of 
agriculture, plantations and cottage industries 
will yield results from the very beginning. 
The main idea will be to make use of human 
labour as far as possible and to take up 
immediately productive projects first. 
Cleaning 'and improving all available tanks, 
reservoirs, wells and canals should come 
before digging new ones. Repair of old 
hou.ses, roads, carts and implements, similarly 
should have preference over construction 
of new ones. Fish growing, increasing 
supplies of eggs, meat, fruits, milk and milk 
products should be begun immediately. Most 
of this work will begin to yield income within 
two to three years. If therefore groups of 
workers numbering ten to twenty five per 
village are engaged by the organiaa^n eet 
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50000C villages may not exceed a crore. If 
a crore of persons receive wages of about 
Rs 2 per day or Rs. 600 per annum the ex¬ 
penses will - not exceed a thousand crores 
annually including overheads and other 


cost. Inclusion of tfai* in onr fivn year ploba; 
will mean Ra.5000 crores during the plan periodv 
If the organisation is made by forming multl^i 
purpose co-operative societies the expenses' 
may be largely recovered from the societies - 
as soon as the work yields values. 


Food production vs. socialism 

K. VISWANATHAM 


Despiti' die efforts tlui! (iovt. have made to 
increaf>e food prodiirtion in tlie country there is 
little indication that there is ^oing to he an) such 
increase except on aorouiil of a good monsoon, 
hast year IIO lakhs of tons of foorl gj'ains were 
imported and (Jovt. ha\e slated that this year 
there would he less of iinpoils. Bui imw it is 
evident that they have to import during this )car, 
loo, more or less the same quuntitv at the present 
estimates ami may he h) the lime the \car is out 
ihey will have to go iji for more. 

Food production cunnol im^rease all on a 
|Sudden. It can come about only graduallv. If 
dining 66-67 and 67*68—to mention only these 
Iwo years— there is a substantial .shortage, liow can 
all this gap be filled up tpnte suddenly b) the 
year 70-71, w-hen our requirements will 
have increased by a good quantitv ? Tberefore 
one fails to understand how Govt, will be able 
to keep up their word that the food imports will 
slop by the year 70-71. 

It ia only after our independence that food 
imjjorts began and these have increased ateadil)- 
y^ar after year until now they have 5assumed 
f'ollossal proportions. Iri spile of the fact that 
^nvt,' have been spending huge-amounts there has 
li^en no increase whatever and actually for some 
^*ason or other tlieic has been a steady fall in 
production, yew after year, 


(iovl. do not seeuj to realise that their owA 
policies were ic.-poiisiblc for the failure on the 
food front and their hope that tiu; increase will 
come about without modifying these policies is a 
n»aller for deep concern to the thoughtful public. 

There is no doul)t whatever tliat the fall in 
jtro<lii(tioii is due to llie introduoti(>n of, socialism 
into the country and is in direct proportion to ijt. 
This ran he provetl from a study of tlie faliuic of 
agriculture in countries where socialism was, 
tnlroduced. 

About the fir:>l thing that Socialist Govern¬ 
ments <l<) when the)' gel hold of a country is to 
di'.slroy its agricultural set up. The existing 
structure, lh.it each country evolved in centuries 
to rnaximi-e production in its own and which 
served the country well through all lime is 
condeirined a.s out of da'e, unscientific; and 
tabooed. The cla.ss of people, who through, 
centuries of inherited ex{)erienre in agriculture had 
become adepts in. that science arc all dubbed: 
enemie.s of the Slate and liquid.ited, 

‘ The farmers in Russia called Kulaks were 
simply “ liquidated in their millions wuthput. 
compunction. In China they were removed 
vlithout nierc.y. Similar things happened in other 
socialist rountries. .such as Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Rumania ell:. In all these countries a new class of 
people, the new order, with little or no experience 
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in aj^riculluif i>as iu^taiicd in their place. 

Soviet Kusnia is tiie most tjpical socialist 
Counlijr in the v^orld. With Ameiiea it has the 
most extensive land at its disposal. Lkjnine, 
one of its republics produces enormous quantities 
of wheat. Its potential for manufacluriiig tractors 
etc. is hi<rhl> developed, its fertiliser industi) 
produces siirjvius slocks, in scientific de\ele<p- 
inent it is i.t the lop. J).s human material is 
superhlv cflieienl. In short it has got eveiy 
conceivable latilil) to giovv as much food as it 
needs and more. >et in this country, the paraiiise 
of Socialism, agjb ulture has often been uncertain. 
At t)ne time tuillions upon millions of people- 
had died of .starvation. iNow and then there are 
calaniitou.s failures. A few veais back it had to 
import enormous quanlies of food from other 
countries. > , > 

I ( ii 

Regarding China, which in its philosophy 
has out hcroded Herod, the less said the belter. 
Ever since Chairman Mao Tse-tung look charge 
of the unfortunate people it is producing everv- 
thing including atom bombs but not enough food. U 
scourges the world every year for food with a 
begging bowl and has been importing about 60 
lakhs of ton of food year after jear from 
vvhefever it is available. 

Yugoslavia whose socialism was modelled 
on that of Soviet Russia depend.s regularly on 
food imports from LJ.S.A. and oilier countries. 

For aeons the Nile valley was -^vnonymous 
with agricultural plentitude. One never heard of 
food shortage in that region. But since Nasser look 
charge, he fell in for socialism. Result is the 
country is having food shortage for several years 
and now this has assumed such serious proportion 
that Nasser has declared that he has to devote all 
his atlenti-on for increasing food production. 

There may be other socialist countries which 
are also importing food. But the example of 
Soviet Russia, China, Yugoslavia iUid Egypt 
which are stalwarts in socialistic idealism should 
he enough. 

In contrast to this dismal picture we have 
the example of a number of countries which are 
not only producing their own food an very 


Uberaf quantities hut many dl thmn are prodi^cing 
largo surpluses. The, Lnitcd States of America, 
(^ianada, Australia, Argentine and Siam are 
prominent amongst such counltie.s. It is the 
surpluses of those countries that are feeding those'* 
who managed to destroy their own agriculture 
and without exception all these countries arc 
those with a free economy, 

Burma whicli at one lime was a large ex* 
porter of rice has since the introduction of total 
.-jocialij-m been piodu«-ing less and less of grain 
every year until now a stage is reached when it 
is haidly able to export ai\y. 

Our shortfall in production is not entirely 
due to our not adopting scientific and modem 
methods of agriculture. Miglity Soviet Russia, as 
we have noted, not a backward country. It is 
uriiig the mo.st up to date and scientific methods 
of agriculluie. But still it is not successful. The 
same is the ca.“e with determined China. More* 
over most of the so-called modem and scientific 
methods are intended to save labour and have 
little relation whatever to improvement in pro¬ 
duction. 

•NVilher is it a question of population 
pressure. It is nothing .short of blasphemy to 
say that we in India are too many in numbers. 
Japan's population is more than double than ours per 
square mile. It is producing its own food completely. 
Israel, that tiniest of all Stales whose population 
is cMiormous has got a spectacular record of food 
production. It ha.s produced enough food even 
from desert land. 

So our problem is not a problem of over 
population or obsolete and unscientific jirethods. 
Even if the population i.s e^titroUed and xcietw 
lific methods are adopted the basic problem will 
still remain and gradually it may become worse. 

'Fhe conclusions arc therefore inescapable* 

Countries with a free economy will be able to 
produce enough foo<i for themselves, prosper 
and, therefore, survive. Those with a aOciaUsl 
economy cannot produce enough food for 
themselves, therefore cannot prosper attd ar* 
bound to go down. There may of eoutae 
exceptions here and there but on the whol# tpEtf cofi' 



elusions should hold good; Socialism seems to 
kill the instinct in matt to survive. 

As long as there is sufficient food for import, 
the socialist countries will continue to pull on 
somehow. Ihe crisis will come when there is 
s no such importable stock. That may happen any 
time and then these countries will find themselves 
in real difficulty. An ominou.s future therefore 
stares these countries in their faces. 

Our leaders have travelled far and wide. 
They have seen the United Stales. Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, Japan and also liny Israel 
with tlioir spet^tacular achievements. But tbe.se 
did not irnpiess them. They were dax/lcd by the 
tremendous ‘progress' of JVIao's (Tiina. So have 
chosen the Socialistic form of Govt. for us. 
'Hiousands of people, the professional agricul- 
lurist.s, the old order, who were, attached to 
their land.s for centuries have abandoned their 
villages and their lands to the new order, a new 
class of people. This class has not increased 
pmduction : on the other hand, as we have 


noted, they are producing less and les^s every 
year. 

If there is a lot of production still, it is 
because a large number of the old order are 
still clinging to their lands in the hope that 
things may change in due course. But as more 
and more of stx-ialism is introduced these loo 
will abandon their lands and seek their fortunes 
elsewhere. Production will then touch a new 
low. 

I>ogmafic socialists would no doubt try to 
dispute these conclusions. But facts are clear enough 
add they speak eloquently. 

llierefnre it is crystal clear that as long 
as our Govt, pursues the Socialist goal they 
will not be abh' to produce enough food for the 
country, try as iho.y might. The only and certain 
Kdution to the problem is to abandon immediately 
the dangerous ideal of Socialism and adopt the 
tried policy of free economy. The earlier the 
Govcrttmenl realise this stark fact the belter it is 
for the country. 



LINE AND LINEAR RHYTHM IN INDIAN SCULPTURE 


TARAN KUMAR BISWAS 


Line is purely conventional method of 
representing forms. It may be nervous or 
sensitive and it is often regarded as a 
summary and abstract device of rendering 
an object. Vertical and horiioontal lines are 
firm and static and embody all balancing and 
stabilising elements. When standing in the 
centre, the vertical is the axis, the support 
of the whole composition. Whenever it 
stands, the vertical always gives a sense of 
equilibrium, stability and firmness, while 
the absence of horizontal may mean an 
absence of expansive movement or an absen¬ 
ce of levels and of rest. A sinuous line in 
sculpture, always suggests the idea of plia^ 
bilitj, softness or weakness and indecision. 
Where the vertical and horizontal, these two 
stabilising factors are absent, the oblique 
litres'dominate the composition and as a 
result, the composition gets animated with 
extreme dynamism. Anyway the problem 
of cohesion out of vagueness is solved by 
lines, and 'it is above, all selective, sugges¬ 
ting more than wbAt it states.* 

Indian sculptures of the ancient period 
reveal that the ancient artists were very 
much sincere and cautious about the efifect 
of lines and linear rhythm. The rhythmic 
movements appeal to everybody. How they 
appeal to every one and how the lines bring 
rhythmical sense are things that are easier 
to appreciate than to explain. These sculp¬ 
tures are regarded as dynamic and not 
static. The dynamism and innervaticn appear 


to have resulted from the dynamic balancing 
of the lines. Some unique sculptures move 
with dynamic rhythm and they please the 
onlookers because of the judicious distri¬ 
bution of lines but as Dr Stella Kramrisch 
Fays in this context t “The line docs not 
move or dance, it is wo who imagine dancing, 
ourselves along its courses.” 

In the reliefs at Bharhul in Central India, 
equal peace appears to have embraced 
all figures but curiously enough all these 
figures have no power to stand by them¬ 
selves ; they are joined by a stabilised 
harmony, by the heavy and patient movement 
of an untiring lotus stalk. On the eopeiog 
stone of the stupa railing at Bharhut a 
wavy lotus stalk is carved which appears to 
have connected all the panels into one conti¬ 
nuous pattern and alj the figures and patterns 
are animated by the wavy linear arrangements 
of Kalpa-lata or Padma-lata. Apparent 
disregard, however, for the swaying rhythm 
is noticed in the carvings of the Ajataeatru 
pillar ; yet, as Prof S. K. Saraswati observes 
“a fluid linear rhythm remains the keynote 
of the style of Bharbat^’ 

In Amaravati, however, the composition 
is more fluid and resolved into moving 
rhythms. In a bas-relief at Amaravati a 
bacchanalian dance scene has been wonder¬ 
fully portrayed in stone. Tt revolves in a 
circle growing more and more narrow found 
the offering bowl which surges out of the 
crowd in its centre’ but it is bound and held 




Ka^pa-lata or Padma-lata 


by an undaunted energy of a never tired 
movement. AH the figures are skilfully and 
judiciously arranged within concentric lines : 
the figures are carved in madly danciug 
attitudes^ yet their moveraentB are arrested 
in a rhythmic pattern of the concentric lines 
which move and move but never get 
disbalanced. 

With an accurate knowledge ef geometry 
and keen sense of linear arrangement, was 
created the Sarnath. Buddha in the Dharm- 
chakra Pravartana Mudra which appears to 
be residing in absolute symmetry. Prof D.P. 
Ghosh says that the verticality of the image 
has been skilfully dissolved in triangles and 
circles. His face forms li circle and the halo 
is a bigger one. The flying gandharvas on 
either side of the halo give a .judicious 
check otherwise circles of still bigger 
circumforenee would have lost the balance 
of the figure. These circles glide down and 
take rest on the lap and some triangles are 


put forward to resist them from overflowing. 
The verticality of the Master is enshrined in 
an isosceles triangle with the head as apex 
and the crossed legs as the base. Where the 
hands meet in a 'mudra’ is the point of 
another triangle which has the shoulder, for 
its base. Lastly the rectangular base with 
seven erect figures and the profile of the 
wheel'stand for the vertical lines which 
were intentionally thought out to bring in 
balance to the whole figure. 

It is a universally known fact that the 
power of a straight line is increased when it 
it is made to slope. Accordingly the figure 
of Mahisaauramardini with her whole weight 
resting on the diagonal slope of Sakti (the 
tridents while killing the bufialo demon, was 
sculptured. In the Bhagavata Gita Lord 
Krishna claims that He is the Vishnu of the 
Twelve Adityas and thus He establishes His 
iiolar relationship. The ancient Indian 
sculptor while making the image of Trivl- 



krama Vishnu hewed his limbs in such a 
wky that they appear as radiation of the sun. 
His arms and legs are no longer limbs bnt 
strong and piercing rays bursting from one 
centre. Here again Dr. Kramriach remarks : 
“Greatness is simple and what could be 
simpler than a horizontal line in which a 
vertical line reposes this latter line being the 
diameter of circle. Through the inner 
relationship of horizontal and vertical lines, 
the Sun, the all pervading upholder unfolds 
the circle of liis rajs.” 



To the sculptors, ‘'Benu-Gopala” is a very 
interesting theme. They have tried to depict 
this figore with masterly skill and in some 
of the Hgures the linear arrangements are so 
magnificent that the limbs sing the melodies 
better than the flute. The right foot crosses 
the left and the left arm crosses the body (or 
vice versa), the body moves from rest to 
movement in rhythmic and gliding, linear 
mreangemente. The peaceful and poised play 


of vertical and bbri^optifd Hofde Ui phrfeotly 
balanced and hence t>leasing to the eye. 

In the cosmic dance of Siva, a moving 
circle is exclusively used by the Indian 
sculptors. Lord Siva Nataraja (the King of 
Dancers) dances to perfection in an untiring 
circle like a revolving Swastika from 
Cre.ation to Protection and from Protection 
to Destruction ; the movement has neither 
beginning nor end-*-‘The attributes of the 
Nataraja include drum in the upper right 
band which iu its vibration sjmbolises the 
God’s creative activity. The fire on the left 
band both destroys aud cleanses the impurity 



Benu Gopal 

of the soul. The lower right hand ia in 
the gesture of reassurkucc an4 the ' 


yi8tft AS» tUffiARRStyiHM ts ISfttASStJOfct^yB® 


poinfa to t^e Gost^s W a# the place of 
refuge and salvation for the worshipper/ 



Nafaraja 

It is interesting to note that there is no 
theory dealing with the lawJ of linear 


coiApositioB ift’ plastio art* The Sitpa Sa^ra^. 
do not impart instruction on the formal asp^ , 
of figoral compositions. Composition ^ a 
work of art is another matter altogether* •, ft 
is that which like the skeleton in a Hvipjg 
organism determines the entire structure ahd 
relationship of all forms. Actually the com* 
positional aspect in plastic art depend® 
solely on the competence of the 'artists 
themselves and in this respect our ancient 
sculptors command our appreciation. Iji 
fine, lot it be concluded with the observation 
of Alice Boner; ' Unless the basic pattern 
exactly espouses the fundamental conception; 
the sculpture, however cleverly and beauti¬ 
fully done, will not reach its full symbol 
value". 






SONS AND LOVERS 
Or 

THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 

KAMAL ROY 
Part I 


'*A matiL enjoys bein^ a man : for what 
pitt^se was he made a man, if not to 

it r 

>/ *’And likewise,” continued Tom Brangwen, 
|^%oman enjoys being a woman ; at least 
\iiwi surmise she does-**” 

,C ■ ‘'Now,” continued Tom Brangwen, ''for a 

lolltU to be a man. it takes a woman-**” 

iS-’V > 

‘‘And for a woman to be a woman, it takes 
jji Aan**‘"continued Tom Brangwen. 

("The Rainbow” pp. 133-134 All citations 
Lawrence's writings are from the 
t^oentx edition of his works). 

C ,Reduced to its fundamentals, this is the 
mefaphy^ic of Lawrence, stated here a bit 
j^lrptically. But it is not as neat a body of 
ieitots as the quotation may lead us to 

Ej^Iieve. Its diverse ramitications create a 

* '' ' 

l^pribiiblo labyrinth to which it is very difficult 
Id Qud a key, and the consci^ueut amorphou- 
llihaas does not lend it to sweeping geuerali- 
^^ona. Yet what is astonishing about it 
^:ii8 complexity coupled with compreheu- 
ilyc^uess and novelty. 

Ou the face of it, there should be polar 
i^iithesia between the votaries of "Art for 
i^9j|ake” on the one baud, and the writer 
ji^V values art primarily "for my sake” 
|^|ever the expression may mean,,it is 
a deification of art for its own sake) 

? ^>’,1 

^ ibe other. Their seeming differences 


notwithstanding, the "artsakists” and 
Lawrence, after making their respective 
metaphysical detours which intersect at 
more than one point, reach a destination 
surprisingly similar. The aesthetes argue 
from the aesthetic autonomy to hnman 
autonomy but at the same time they subs¬ 
cribe to the Lawrenciau postulate of 
what Huxley calls "Cosmic Pointlessness” : 
"There is no point. Life and love are life 
and love, a bunch of violets is a bunch of 
violets, and to drag in the idea of a point is 
to ruin everything. Live and let live, love 
and let love, flower and fade, and follow 
the natural curve, which flows, pointless” 

(‘ The Letters of D. H. Lawrence” ed. by 
Aldous Huxley, William Heinemann Ltd, 
liloO. p. XVlII). To buttress the philosophi¬ 
cal position fdkhlfhere Lkwrence once more 
declares in unambiguous terms* his lack of 
faith in any teleology, specially ijhe Christian 
typo : "■*• doD^t know where I .come from -• 
nor where I exit to. I don’t kooi|y the origins 
of life nor the goal of death” (^Fantasin of 
the Unconscious,” P, 14). Thus, at a single 
stroke, he strips life of any divinely ordained 
purpose or destination. Life, divested of 
any instrumentality, becomes an end in 
itself and, since, according to this assump- .. 
tion, we are not so many beasts of bhrdont 
for transporting of olheFs goods, par 
purpose is to fulfil oursetyes i ' 
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goal for everyman is the goal of pure iadi* 
vidual being" (Fantasia", p. 26 ). And this 
may remind us of the aesthetes’ motto of 
“self-culture." 

Another important strand in the metaphy¬ 
sical fabric of the “artsakists" as well as of 
Lawrence (an inevitable concomitant of 
denying the existence of the transceudental 
and suprapersonal values) is the notion of 
the perpetual self-imprisonment of the indi¬ 
viduals within the impregnable fortresses of 
their bodies. fn coiise«juenco all llnc.s of 
human communications are snapped, 'riiis 
belief in the absolute non-existeiicc of any 
commiinicatiou among hiituau beings strikee 
at the very foundation of the absolute 
values. If every man is circumscribed within 
his own mind, then he himself must be the 
creator of his own values. This assumption 
necessitates a theory of relativity in every 
sphere and militates against the acceptance 
of any pre-exi.-tirg ideal or pattern of life. 
So Lawrence has to e.vpound a “theory of 
hamau relativity” ; “We have ito oue law 
that governs us. I'or me there, is only one 
law : 1 am T --One is oue, but one is not all 
alone *-I am I, but also you are y<ni, and we 
are in sad need of a theory of human rehati- 
vity” (Fantasia", p. IM)- 

Fie also shares the *aehthetes conviction 
that in the allairs of life sensibility 
is a more dependable gdide than the 
rational faculties. A sensibility protean 
entity, we have to live from moment to 
moment for the adoption of a fixed world- 
view will result in leaving out a large 
chunk of human experience. fCmphaRizing 
the unpredictability of sensibility Lawrence 
observes : “Not even the most knowing man 
thet ever lived would know how he would be 

t 


feeling next week ; whether some new and 
utterly shattering impulse would have arisen 
in him and laid his nicely conceived self in 
ruins. It is the impulse wc have to live by, 
not the ideals of the ideas" (Fantasia", 
p 54 ). Moreover, we can form the idea 
a process when it has come to a dead-end, 
or the image of a man when he has stopped 
erolving spiritually, i. e., for all practical 
purposes when psychically he is dead. As 
Lawrence puts it : “To know is to lose* "To 
know is to die’’ (fbid, p. 61 ). So, the very 
notion of eoiiformiug any pre-determined 
scheme of life is fraught with disastrous 
consetjuencos. In the first place, any idea of 
ideal of life which does not emerge from 
the life-experiences of the individual con¬ 
cerned must be alien and dead to him. To 
imitate a dead avid foreign pattern of life is to 
(1100110111/0 one's life and to distort one's 
personaiity. Hpcondly if a man tries to 
follow an .already charted cour.se of life, 
and will lose all contact with the spontan¬ 
eous life-sustaining experiences. Laifrrehce 
catalogues the perils of such an ideal oriented 
life 1 '‘It is the death of all life to force a 
pure idea into practice. Life must be lived 
from the d( ep, self-respousible spoufaneous 
centres of every individual, in a vital, non¬ 
ideal circuit of dynamic relation between 
individual. I'he part-ions or desires which 
are thought bom are deadly. Any particular 
mode of, passion or desire which receives an 
exclusive ideal sanction at aace becomes 
poisonous” (Kantiasia", p. 81 ). 

8 o long as Lawrence bolds that human 
beings are completely islanded, and conse¬ 
quently are unknowable, and anathematii'.ea 
the abstract ideas and ideals of life, he 
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travels aloD$( with the exponents of "Art for 
art’s sake”, but after that their paths 
diverge. 

Where Lawrence differs most from his 
contemporaries and is at his most original 
is in his attitude to love. In his view, love is 
always instrumental and functional. He does 
not set love up as an absolute ideal or as an 
end in itself ; rather he envisages it as a 
means to self-fulfilment. Since, as the popu¬ 
lar view has it, in his hierarchy of values 
love occupies the pride of place, it behoves 
us tc discuss his attitude to it in details, 
lie thinks that left to ourselves, ordinarily 
we remain confined within the cells of our 
minds : "Enclosed with the vicious circle of 
Che self, with no vital contacts outside, the 
self becomes emptier, till it la almost a nullus, 
a nothingness” ("Phoenix”, p. 180). Exce¬ 
ssive seii-consciousnesa that is generated by 
constant couffnment within the vicious circle 
of self-enclosure eats into the sap of life and 

it has a constricting effect on the spontan¬ 
eous ft)Wering of the self. But love provides 

us with a window to the world outside and 
with a momentary release from the tyranny 
of the self. In the Laurentian vocabulary 
the innooaou.s and apparently unambiguous 
word "love” takes on a meaning altogether 
new. He conceives of at least three well- 
differentiated brands of love with their 
spheres well-defined and their significances 
well-articulated ; “Love is manifold, it i.s 
not of one sort only. There is the love 
between man and woman, sacred and profane. 
There is Christian love, "thou shall love thy 
neighbour as thy self.” And there is the 
love of God” (E*hoenii,” p. 153). That is 
why love between man and woman, 
«ad friendship are the two important 


aspects of the central theme in a Lawrence 
novel : they exist not in isolation but in 
conjuction. Since they are complemen¬ 
tary to each other, to over-emphasise the 
importance of mau-womau love to the exclu¬ 
sion of friendship theme is to give an 
incomplete and truncated picture of his 
world-view. 

Now let us assess the contribution of 
love to the process of self-realization or 
self-fulfilment which itself, according to 
Lawrence, makes life purposive. Ho thinks 
that we are .so constituted by nature that 
in separation from each other man and woman 
are incomplete and .self-ignorant. For “if the 
man, as thinker and doer, is active, or 
positive, and the woman negative, then, on 
the other hand, as the initiator of emotion, 
of feeling, and of sympathetic understanding 
the woman is positive, the man negative” 
("Fantasia”, p. 94). Hence only coming in 
contact with each other man and woman 
become complete and whole. Lovers are 
the holes in the walls of their respective 
self enclosures. To fall in !ove is to enter 
into another circle of existence, to be baptised 
to a new life. Only after a man has exper¬ 
ienced sensual and passionate love, he dis¬ 
covers his unhjue self. For prior to this in 
his adolescence, a man exists in terms of 
his relationships with the parents, brothers 
and sisters. In puberty love impels him to 
emerge from this sea of anonymity and to 
assert himself. Under the influence of lovo 
this previous relationships and attachments 
are almost superseded by a set of new ones 
with his lovers and friends. Though love is 
indispensable to the completion and self- 
fulfilment of man, yet love and life are at 
loggerheads with each other. The oontra- 
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dictorj claims of love and life set up a 
tension which extends to the very delicate 
and complex relationship between the lovers. 
The functional character of love becomes 
explicit when Lawrence asserts that the 
first allegiance of a man is to Life, and not 
to Love. liifo is fulfilment, requires 
isolation and privacy, Tjove intimacy. i*roc- 
lairning the priority of life over love 
Lawrence exclaims : “ft is not woman who 
elaims the highest in man. It is a man's 
own religious soul that drives him on beyond 
woman, to his supreme activity. For his 
highest, man is responsible to God alone. He 
may not pause to remember that he has a 
life to lose, or a wife and children to leave. 
He must carry forward the banner of life, 
though seven worlds perish, with all the 

wives and children in them” (“Fantasia' 
pp. })7-lhS). 

iSince Lawrence does not look upon men 
and women as static beings, he conceives 
the lovers in terms of two flowing rivers, 
often criss-crossing their courses but never 
standing still. There are two sides to 
thi.s love between man and woman, sacred 
and profance and they arc diametrically 
opposed to each other. While sacred love is 
self-obliterating, profane love is self- 
asserting. The sacred lover eOaces 
himself to the point of merging 
his identity into that of bis counter¬ 
part ; conversely, the profane lover domi¬ 
nates his counterpart so niucii so that he 
ends up by stamping his own image on her. 
Undoubtedly, there is a streak of narcissism 
in the latter type of lovers. Jiut the whole 
love between man and woman is sacred and 
profane at once. And the ideal relationship 
between the lovers, as visualised by 


Lawrence, is not one of confusion but of 
complete polarisation : “they must be 
two complete in opposition, neither one 
partaking of the oth^r, bat each single in 
its own stead” (‘‘Phoenix' p. 15.3). What 
Lawrence seems to imply is that 
even at the most climatic momenta 

lovers retain their respective autonomy ; the 
walls of their individual cells are impregn¬ 
able. These ' moments of soul tranHforming 
experience are also the moments of 

self-traiisceudence when the lovers are 

liberated from their normal bondage to time 
and space on the one hand and from perpe¬ 
tual self-imprisonment, on the other. At the 
moment of coition the passionate convu¬ 
lsion that runs through them reduces the 
lovers to impersonal instincts, and robbed of 
self-consciousness and sensitivity, they 
become almost insentient. Made impersonai 
by the very profoundity of passion, they 
become an intcrgal part of the phenomenal 
world surrounding them. Bat this wofid'of 
nature is just a halfway house in course of 
their journey to the Infinite. LTntramelled, 
the two instincts to which the lovers are 
reduced, or the two flames emanating from ' 
them, travel .separately heavenwards and 
ultimately soar beyond the ken of time and 
space. It is then that they experience a 
sort of beatific vision, when they get a 
glimpse of the Infinite or God and ‘create a 
knowledge of Eternity in the flux of time” 
(“The Rainbow”, p. 492). 8o, the lovers of 

Lawrence exist on more than one plane of 
being and the successful ones possess the 
resilience to run the whole gamut of experi¬ 
ences ranging from the sengunl and temporal 
to the spiritual and eternal. And unless they 
are capable of journeying from one plane to 
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mother with coasiderable ease, if they 
remain confined to one plane eiclnsivcly and 
the nature of the plane is <juito beside the 
point, in Lawrence s eyof. they are absolute 
failures. 

The ultimate relationship in which the 
Lanrentian lovcr):i fstjuni to oaoh other 
exceedingly eiuMive. to the least. It is 
almost a Heronlean task to unravel the 
ray: tery that envelops it Birkin in “Women 
in IjJyc" tries to deline precisely this highly 
intricate, and at times ballling, rclatit'Uship 
at considerabie length and his hieratic tone 
prompts n^ to thi nst on him the role of hir 
creator's spokestnnn. lie would have us 
understand that after the lovers have passed 
through the tire of love, have exposed them¬ 
selves to the i in personalia,ing inlluenecs oi 
intense passion and have conse-juently under¬ 
gone a sort of sea-ehange, they boc.jmo “two 
stark, unknown beings, two utterly strange 
creatures.” lie wants to have with his iad> 
love . “a* etrange conjiioetion,’' and not 
^'meeting and mingling’ “but an equilibrium, 
A pure balance of two .single being.s as the 
star.s balance each other ' (''Women in Love”, 
pp. Lp to thi-s point IJirhinV 

exposition of his conception of love and the 
lovers seein.'j unexceptionable. But a few 
pages hence where he appears to 
modify subitaiitially the point of view 
elaborated here, the contours get a trifle 
blurred, -unhiss, of course, we accept 

his de.scription of the idea) relation¬ 
ship between the lovers as one of perfect 
equilibrium as the penultimate stage in the 
process *»( transformation wrought by love 
on the lovers. He thinks that when the 
lovers are fully con.summated they not only 
cease to exist aud love iudividualiy but 


also tnusoend the state of equilibrium. 
Presumably they find a confluence in a third 
thing where they get inextricably fused into 
each other. Words arc inadequate to express 
this iHCtlable mystic state; nevertheless, 
Birkin tries to express the inexpressible i 
“Ill the new, superiine bli.ss, a peace super¬ 
seding knowledge, there was no I and you, 
there was only the third, unrealised wonder, 
the wonder of existing not as oneself, but 
in vonsummatiuu of being and of her being 
in a new one, a now paradisal unit regained 
from the duality . , . Wc are caught up and 
transuendod into a new onenes-ss where 
ever;,' thing is silent, be<;anse there is nothing 
to answer, all is perfect and at ojip. Speech 
travels between the separate parts But in 
the p 'rfect One there is perfect silence of 
Mis'-,’ (“Women in l.ove”, p. 361). 

The fresh energy that a man acquiree 
through coition gets itself expressed in the 
creativ-; actions that he undertakes singly 
and col!ccti\cl\. As a result, to complete 
hinj,«olf a Lawrence hero has invariably a 
lady-love as well as a frieud, and in a typical 
l..awreiiec novel the love motive is of as much 
importance a.s the friendship motive. 

Lawrence is, at bottom, a worshipper of 
life and an aggressive individualist. To 
develop our ‘'ontological being” to its utmost 
capacity the Laurentian recipe is that we 
should make our mind a thoroughfare to 
multifarious life-experiences and in tackling 
the problems of human existence we should 
set more store by our “blood‘d than by our 
“Brain”. Moreover, at all costs, we must 
preserve our individual autonomy and should 
not surrender it even to our lover. At the 
same time we have to develop a complex 
network of relationships with our lady-love, 




friends, the natural world and nltimaielj 
with Ood or the In Unite. Then, and then 
only we consummate our “Holy Ohost’^: 
“Mind, and conservative psyche, and the 
incah’ulablc soul, these three are a trinity of 
powers in every human being. But there is 


something even beyond these. It is the 
individual in his pure singleness, in his 
totality of consciousness, in his oneness ©I 
being ; the Holy Ghost which is with us 
after our Pentecost, and which we may not 
deny’^ {“Fantasia” p. 130). 


THE THEATRE OF THE ABSURD 

N.:N BANERJI 


“I he llif'.ii're <'i the Ah-'iiic) lut*' ix'Cditu; a 
cat< h phra?;.' iiiurh used and nun h aL>U''ed. What 
does it stand fot \nd how eaii i-utdi a label 
be jii^liiied ? ' “l eu speetaele- in tlie hislor y 
ot (heater have been nmie ainu-ini’ llian ltie 
tliritiU fbd'el riiised upon (lie aioutuls of 
absuniisl drama”, says William I, Olivet, 

1 here are Itvc dilitnent appioaches (<> dijs 
Ihcalre ol Absurd, one tb;)l of Maitin I'.sshtt ■' 
Rieh.m! t’oe* and the ulliei that ot William I. 
Oliver, The first two ‘^ive 'rieatet importante to 
the stylistic breed witboul 'tiicssiiif; llu; philoso¬ 
phical genus ; and llte last merely on the siibjt et 
matter of lh«"4e new- dramatists. Anoulmi;, to 
Oliver ”Ihe Phealre of Ahstird is whatever it is 
because of its suhjeel and not iherr craft. The 
subject of these dramatists in a way distinguish ' 
them and at the same time relates them to iht 
stream of world drama, William Oliver eonii'i.ls 
the modern absurdists with Greek tragedians and 
farceurs as well as the great dramatists of the 
English renaissance fincluding Shakespeare). 
He defines absurdity as the belief that our 
existence is absurri. Man is horn without his 
asking and similarly he dies without his seeking 
death. We live between birth and death trapped 
within our body and our reason unable to think 
of a time when we were not or of a lime when we 
wdll not be because nothingness is very much like 


infunh ; soiiiediing, wi pereeue t>tily as iar we 
caiiimt e’xpcriniee it, 1 hrust into life armed with 
our senses, will and reason we feel ourselves as 
poleni heir)g->. \el >>ut '•ensv' give the, lie to our 
thought and our thought deiiet< our senses. Wo 
A'>rk hard (o achieve di^iiiulion and jiermanence 
only to find that our assosMDcnts are perspectively 
irn ompicle ami iheiefore mrver wholly elfeclive. 
\I1 oui (ri alioii-, .Tiv doomed to dixay as we 
ourselves are doomeil to death We create in 
order to ideiUily aiuselves bul fiic inomcnf, we 
create our irealioris hcconio autonomous facts, 
riiereforc the more we strive ft)r permanence and 
satisfaction the more absurd v\e ate, Yel the 
only value we cart affirm yvidi certainty is a self- 
defeating complex that we dt» not undeistand our 
life. If in ilespaii of cvci aihicving a .sense, of 
permanefu'c, we eonti niplalc suicide we are in the 
absurd situ,it ion of sacrificing our only concrete 
value of life. .Again if in despair we turn to 
religion nr illusion of any ^ort, we betray and 
deny means of [icrteplion of our reason, and take 
the shelter of ecslar y be it mystical or sensuous. 
It is impossible for us to act with complete efficacy, 
to perceive with complete aecuracy, to create any¬ 
thing definite and lasting that expresses exactly 
our inlenltons, we must also remember that it ■ 
is ini]m<*sd»l.' lor us to cease acting as long as we 
live. This then is the condition of map that we of 
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the twentieth century cal! Absurd,” It is the 
same state of being that Aristotle Jabcllcd as 
ignorance ! It is this complex of .selfHefcatiog 
paradoxes, rhis even check and balance of power 
and impotence, knowh'dgo and ignoiance, attune- 
nient and alienation that is the suhjeel of the 
absurd playwrights of ait ages according to 
William I. Oliver, no matter what form or style 
they may have chosen to expiess it. Let us now 
study a few of those which are called the ahsiird 
plays and then we can 'Cc what they do stylistically 
or technically to be lumped together under the 
same label. 

Jannary lOo'l at the 'Ihealre de Bahylone 
on the Palis Left Bank hccarne a milestone in the 
history of the emitemporaiv drama. Man> other 
authors liail preceded Beckett with ])iays in a 
similar vein tlonescu with the Bald Pritna iJornta 
and Arthur Adarnov with /.’ Invasion) but the 
eventual triumph of W’nitir.j* for (iodot, constituted 
the breakihrou'.'h into the j)iil)lie consciousness 
of drama, which for w'ant of a better terra, hai 
been vaguely labelled with the tentative generi*; 
term of the ■'(healio of the Absurd’. W'ailirif' for 
Codot, written and originally pet formed in 
French, has .since l)ecn translatf^d into some 
Iwenly ianguage.s and having been perfoi med 
from Finland to Argentine, fioni Ireland to 
Japan: has heeurne a contemporary classic. 

The most astonishing fa< t about the success 
of this play and others m the same convention of 
writing—is unuoiihtedly the circumstance that 
by ail the established canons of drama, it is 
not a play at all and should therefore not be 
capable of achieving any elfect on any audiente : 
for if a good play, according to all the accepted 
c^inons of drama must have a beginning in which 
the eharacter.s are presented and the plot gives 
its exposition, a middle in whirb the plot is ravelled 
up and an end in which il is neatly unravelled, this 
play has no exposition, no middle, and no end : 
the final situation is exactly the same as the 
opening when the curtain falls, A well marie 
play gives dep psveholotrjcal insights into the 
thought and feelings of the eharaeteft, this, if 
anything, obscures them. This play doesn’t excel 


in witty dialogue and brilliant repartee and nor 
docs ibis play have the truth and consistency of 
character drawing. On all accounts this play 
should have failed by all established touchstones 
of critical judgment, had on the contrary, a$ an 
em|«irical fact amuserl, intrigued, annoyed, but 
also immensely moved large audiences, not only 
on the stage hut also television and radio. 

What then if it lacks all the criteria of 
established dramatic excellence, docs Waiting 
for Codot give its audience ? 

Ihe play is in two acts, each of which 
follow.? almost exactly ihc same pattern. On an 
cm))ty v-tage representing a country road, bare 
l»ul f«.>r a single sickly tree, two men dres.sed in 
tallcied clotfies and ancient bowler hat,s are 
trying ti» keep an a|ipoinlnicnf. They are not too 
.sure whether tliis is the place or the lime that 
had been aareed. Nor are they too sure with 
vhom ihi' .ippointmenl is to be and what its 
purpose is. The (wo men, Vladimir and Estragon 
(but w arc never sure that these are tJieir names : 
Vladimir is at limes <-alled Mr. Albert and 
Estragon, whetr a^ked .says hi.s name is Tatullus) 
are in ?onre ways complementary natures : 
E.xtra'.ron is emotional and a poet, Vladimir more 
ralional and down to earth. They are depenedent 
on each other and yet want to g'et away from each 
itllier ; anrl above all they are e«tnvineed of the 
desirihilily of doing away with lhcm8elve.s. But 
«*ach time fhev attempt to commit suicide, they 
fail through <^hcer incompetence. In each of the 
two acts Vladimir and Fstragon meet another 
pair of characters : Po/zo and Lucky. Pozzo' is 
fat and opulent ; Lucky thin, bedraggled and old, 
is Pozzo’s slave, driven hy him with a whip and 
with a halter round hi.s nwk, the only develop¬ 
ment is that in the second act Pozzo is stricken 
rvilh blindness and now Lucky’s halter serves as 

the blind man’s lead.The two pairs of 

»-haracters meet in each act : fry to communicate, 
fail and part ; Vladimir and Estragon remain 
waiting, Pozzo and Lucky resume their wanderings. 
At the end of each act a little ln»y appears, he 
l>rings a message from (iodnt ; Godot cannot come 
today, but he will come without fail—tomorrow.,. 




Ana wiiat ao iiAtragon and Vladimir, Pozzo 
and Lucky liave to say to each other ? While they 
wait, Estragon and Vladimir try to pass their lime 
by starting some sort of conversation ; varbms 
topics recur in a seeinigly haphazard fashion : the 
two thieves on the crosses next to tliat of the 
Saviour and why one of them was saved and the 
other was damned, the leaves falling and the 
transiloriness of life in limes ; suicide ; the 
mysterious way in which Estragon’s shoes some¬ 
times fit him and sometimes are far too tight, ,,. 
F'ozzo boasts. Lucky who as he says, taught him 
all he knows, is silent except for a performance 
he gives at his master’s bidding. He is told to 
think and produces an endless and almost wholly 
Don.sensical speech which parodies scientific and 
phiiosopliicai argument. In the second act, when 
Pozzo has gone blind, Lucky lias been struck dumb. 

What .^re jve to make of il all ? I think that 
already from an attempt to give an account of 
the contents of the play ceiiain conclusions 
'•merge. In the ca.se of most other plavs one 
would convey iheii quality by telling llieir 
story. In this case I started off by telling you 
something about the pattern, the repetitive 
const ruction of the play. Moreover I was unable 
to say anything definite about the characters or 
the situation. In fact I ended up by leaving both 
characters and situation open by asking questions 
about them rather than making statements. So that 
we say that in H'af/ng for Godoty the narrative, 
story telling plot making element of drama is 
missing and so is the touch of certainty with 
which a dramatic author usually presents his 
characters. If we follow a play by Ibsen—or 
Raltigan—attentively we slioiild know what kind 
of people we are confronted with. Here we are 
made to wonder whether they are people at all 
or merely fleeting apparitions of an author's 
wayward imagination. If in the well made play 
the core of the drama is action, happening here, 
the iyery purpose of the play is to say that 
nothing happens in human life. ITniiinf' for 
Godot is thus living paradox, a drma—anl 
drama means action—of inaction. 

**A pattern of uncertainties and questions, 


an action dmonstrating the absence of actio!n'-«' 
here we have the essence of Beckett’s play.”* 
And if we look at it a little closely and withoat 
any preconceived notions of what drama ought to, 
be, we can see quite clearly what Beckett wants to 
exprcns ; human heniigs wailing for the arrival of 
.someone or sumelhing with whom thay may ot 
may not have an appointment. Are we not alf 
horn into this world without knowing what our 
purpose is, are we not all, now that we are here, 
assuming that perhaps we have a purjmse and 
that the iie.vt day will bring the moment of 
revelation—and then night falls and we are told 
to try again tomorrow and so on for ever after ? 
Are we ru>t all, whether we just hang round waiting 
like to trauqcs. nr rash madly about like Pozzo, 
trying to give oui life some pmjjose ; trying 
to while away the time in some fa>hion knowing 
full well that final knowledge about what we are 
here for, all our aciivilie.s are merely futile antics ? 
And are we not all, like Pozzo and Lucky, subject 
to the most sudden reversals of our fortunet!^ 
hale and hearty one day, blind and helpless the 
next day ? Are not all our most clever attempts 
at thinking and theorising, like Lucky, ultimately 
reducible to an empty rush of meaningless words, 
and shall we not all in the end, like Lucky, be 
struck dumb ? Are we not social . beings, 
irrevocably tied to each other however much we 
might loathe each other’s company simply because 
one human being can never live in isolation and 
yet all contact between human beings inevitably 
produces friction—as between Vladimir and 
Estragon- or dominance ami subjection—as 
betwwen Pozzo and Lucky. 

These are only a few of the themes of Waiting 
for Godot which I am trying to pick out from 
the intricate {)altern of images of the human 
cor:dltion which Beckett has here intertwined 
W'ith great art and complexity, in the same way 
in which the musical themes of a .symphony are 
interwoven in an infinitely comjdex pattern of 
statement and counter statement, consonance 
and contrast Complex patterns of this kind are 
the hall mark of music and poetry. Thus we see 
that Waiting for Godot and the other plays ia 





this convention are . not mt like the conventional 
well made plays™reenacted stories, but complex 
po<*tic images. In a ronvonlional pla> the move¬ 
ment unrolls itself in a linear pattern from point 
A to B but in this kind of play we discover the 
unrolling of a static pattern. 'Ibus these two 
different type of plays have two dilfeient types ol 
suspense. In a onvenlional play wc want to 
know what is going to happen next and in this 
kind of play we ask ; wliat is happening ? 'I'lius w*': 
find that the same kind of absence of story, 
characterization and dialogue which wc generall) 
associate with traditional drama marks the.se 
modern plays which we can call absurd drama. 

f..et us look at another of the jdays in this 
tradition : Ioih'sco'.s Amedec. A middle aged 
hu-shand and wife are shiwn in a situation which 
is clearly not taken from real life. Ihcy have 
not left their flat for years. The, wife earns her 
living by opeialing some sort of telephone 
switchboard : the luishand is writing a play, hut 
has never got beyond the first few lines. In lire 
bedroom is .a corpse. It has been there for marry 
years. It may lie the body of the wife's lover 
whom the hii'^irand killed when he found them 
together, but this is fry no means c«‘rlain : it 
may also have been a burglar, or a stray visitor. 
But’ the oddest thing about it, is that it keeps 
growing larger and larger ; it is suffering from 
‘geometric progression’ ! the incurable disease of 
the dead. And in the course of the play >1 grows 
so large that r-ventually an enormous foot hursts 
from the bedroom into the. living room, threatening 
to drive Ainedce aiul his wife out. All this wildly 
fantastic, yet it i.s not altogether unfamiliar, for 
it is not unlike situations most of us have 
experienced at one lime irr another in dreams and 
nightmares. 

Ionesco has iri fact jml a dream situation on 
to the stage, and in a dream quite clearly the 
rules of realistic theatre no longer apply. Dreams 
do not develo[r logically ; they develop by 
association. Dreams do not communicate ideas ; 
they communicate images. And indeed the 
growing corpse in Amede.e can best be tunderstood 
as a..poetic image. It is in the nature both of 


dreams and of poetic imagery that they ai'o 
ambiguous and carry a multitude of meanings at 
one and the same time. One the one hand one 
can .say that the corpse might evoke the growing 
power of past mistakes or past guilt, perhaps 
the waning of love or the death of affection—-some 
evil in any case that festers and grows worse 
with lime. The image can stand for any Imd all 
of these ideas, and its ability to embrace them 
all gives it the poetic power it undoubctdly 
pLvsse.sses. Not all the plays of the Theatre of the 
Absurd can be defined as dreams (although 
Atlamov's Professor Taranne in the Penguin 
Volume of AIrsurd Drama) atlually came to 
Adarnov as a dream. Alhce (the w’ell known, only 
American dramatist in lhi=i convention whose film 
version ol H’ko'ii afraid of Virginia Woolf became, 
quite popular in India) in Zoo story is far more 
c.lcMrly anchored in reality. In any case there b 
no denying the fact that most of the plays of the 
Theatre of the. Ahsurd lack in movement in the 
traditional sense and ihev are static. They however 
have a ditferenl kind of movement, the movement 
for instance of Amedee is relentless, lying as 
Tl does in the pressure of the ever growing corpse. 
Hut the.’ situation of the play remains static ^^'’ihe 
rnovenienl w'e see is that of the unfolding of the 
poetic image. The more complex and ambiguous 
that image, the more intricate and intriguing will 
he the proce.ss of revealing it. That is why a 
play like Wailing for Codot can generate con- 
sidearble suspense and dramatic tension inspite 
of being a [ilay in which literally nothing happens, 
a play designed to show that nothing can ever 
happen in human life. It is not only when the 
la«l lines have been spoken and the curtain ha.s 
fallen that we are in a position to grasp the total 
pattern of the complex poetic image we have 
been confixmieiSi with. 

Let us now once again briefly dbcuss the 
two approaches to the absurd drama—one from 
the point of view of subject matter that of 
William Oliver and from the point of view of 
technique that of Martin f^sslin. William L 
Oliver thus links it with world drama and “it 
defines the conditon of man today, in the ftast Wtd 
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the future*’ . For him thus lire style of Absurdist 
Diania will '•hauge many times but the content will 
remain \ery inucli the same until man ceases to 
he man by becoming God. K'C>r him the absurdist 
drama is as old as irugedy and faue- -for fuice 
and tragedy are indeed ihe double mask <d 
absiudil) . Ihere is no <b>ubl ibal Oliv.'r is veiv 
right dial the absnrdisi drama does “{nesenl the 
melaphysical anguhh at the absiudily 
.if the human condition hut broadly 
^jn'aking ibe dieiue ol ibf vrork of 
dramatists like (iiraiidoux, Anoiidh. fsalacrou, 
Hattie and Camus bimstdf is all 'ibih inalionalily 
of the buiii.m < oiiflilioii’ in tlu- fnrni of highly 
iiiiid and lo'.iicall\ < (>nstriii icd le.i.sniimg, ‘cciiile 
llic ibi'alre c.t the Mi'Urd slrices h> expiess ils 
sfiise id die I I t)if liiitii ill cojidilioii 

and the iiiadcMjuacy of the bninan aiipioacli b> ihe 
ibandonmeiil ol laiiouai devices ami disiursice 

diotiglil." riuis we tan s,i\ dial ll-i Iheaire ol 

die Alisuid has found a Insioii and s\nl!ie'-is 

Inicv’cen the forto utul the conlent of the vision 
and the re-dii'. whii b die\ iiy U) piesejit in 

their higbiv paHiTiieil .and sigtiifnani diaina- 
riiiis we see ih.il ihere is not tiiia It of a eoidliet 
in tlie-e awo aiijiroai’nes to ibe Ibealie of die 
\l)surd. Ofeouise we ran find plenty of rx])laiia- 
iioii for the shift in enijdiasis in modern drama 
from Ir.adilioiial forms lowjid.s imaj'.es whit b. 
Complex, laek the final elaritv of delinilioii. d be 
modern diamalisi is i bit ilv coiiecrned with 
expressin," a sens-’ of wonder, ol incornprebension 
and at limes despaii. at the lack oi cohesion and 
nieaninu that ihev find in the woilil. I here can 
bp little doubt ib.il snrh a sciiso. of disillusionment, 
siicli collapse of ail previously held linn beliefs is 
a characleriftlir feature of our cmn time.s. Ihe 
social and spiritual ri'asons for such a seiisp of 
loss of meaning aie manifold and complex ; the 
Waning of religious faith, the hreakdown of the 
liberal faith in inevitable social progress : the 
disillusionment with the liopes of radical social 
revolution as predicted bv Marx aftei Slalin had 
liinied the Soviet Union into a totalitarian 
tyranny ; the relapse into harharisni mass minder 
«twl genocide in the coursse of Hitler’s brief rule 
8 


over Europe during the Second World War ; and 
the spread of spiritual emptiness after the Second 
War spi'cially in the outwardly prosperous ami 
.ifllucnl ^oeietii s of W estern 1 ' urope and the 
I nited .Stales. Thcie can be no doubt that for many 
iiileliigcnJ and M-nsilivc human beings the world 
of the iiiid iwcntieth century has lost its meaning 
and viinpiy ciMsed l»i tnaki* senM.'. l*re\ ioufely 
lulfl 11'll.iinlic.s have dissolved, the iiimest 
fouridai ions lot liujie and optimism have 
collapsed, ^'udibady mm sees himself faced 
nidi a uniwise llial is both tiigliLening and 
illogii cd--in a word, absuul. AM assurances of 
b.ipe, a!) expl.'iiuilioiis of ullimalc nii'aning have 
.sinhlcnh iir'cn imniaskod as nonsensical illusions, 
cmplx cli.illcr, wbisMing in llie daik. If wc try to 
iiiiagii.e siji !j a siijjulion in vualinarv life, this 
mulit aiuomil to oiii suddenly ctuising to under- 
•t.md .'III- coiiversaiion in a loom lull of people ; 
wbal iii;;de s, [)se at (.me m.mn nl Iia^, .ii ihe next, 
Ix'rome an obscure babldc (d voiic.-. in a fi'relan 
language. 

Ibis sense ('I ios.s ol meaning has lead to 
ilu'sc diamatisl.T (picsiioiiiiig evini tlic cHicacy of 
the M'cogni'cd insliunicnl for liie r oiiMimnicalion 
ol meaning : language. As a result of lhi,s the 
flicalie of the Alisuid i.s a \c!v conctrned 
ciiliiiue of language. Ihis in many wavs lollecis 
ibe fiieoi c Uji.i'ion nf the eouli'iiiporai \ philos(jphy 
wiih i.angnage, its r Uort lo disfulanude ianguage 
a- a gemiinc inslruinenl for I'ig.ie and discovery 
of leality, funn the welter of emotive, illogical 
usagf's, the g.Kirumatiriil (onvenlions that have, 
in the p.isl, oflt'ii bi'en eonfioed with gemiiiie 
!ogi'al lekilionsliijts. And e(pia!is' in ll“ “rnphasis 
on tin' luoie ai>surdil> of the hiiinun < • iditlon, 
on the bankrnpley of all dosed sysli'ins o honghl 
wliieh ( laim to provide a total exp' .tion of 
realitv llu' Tbealre n{ the Absurd ! .is much in 
common with ilic existential philos^vpliy of 
fleideggoM, >ai!re .ind Camus. It was in faii (iamus 
who eoiiu'd the concept of Absurd in the sense in 
which it is used here. W/^e should how'ver not be 
misled in ihlnking' that the dramatists of the. 
Absurd are * trying to translate contemporary 
pbilosphv into drama. It is merely dial piiilnsopbers 
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an«l spiritual situation depicted here reflect ihe 
same pre-occupations. Again this preociupatic>n 
with language these absurdists sa) make tlreni 
more accurate reproducers of reality. These 
people altacdc llie fo.ssiii/ed forms of 
language which have become devoid of 
meaning. The conversation at the part) which at 
r>nc moment seemed In be an exchange of 
information about the weallier, or new books, or 
the respective health of the parlit ipanls, is suddenly 
revealed as an exchange ol mere meaningless 
banalities. The people talking about the weather 
had no intention whatever of really exchanging 
meaningful information on the subject ; they 
were merely using language to fill the emptiness 
between them to roticeal the fact that the) had no 
desire to tell each other anything at all. In other 
words, from being a noble inslrurnent of gcnruinc 
communication language has become a kind of 
ballast filling empty spa(x*s. And equally, in a 
universe that seems to be drained of meaning the 
pompous and the laborious^ allenipls at explanaticui 
that we call philosophy or politie.s must appear as 
empty chatter. In Waiting fur Codot for example 
Beekett parodiers and mocks the language of 
philosophy and science in Luf:ky's famous speech. 
Harold tPinter whose uncanny accuracy in the 
reproduction of real c'onversalion among English 
people has earned him the reputation of having ‘a 
tape-recorded built into his memory’, reveals that 
the bulk of every-day conversation is largely 
devoid of logic and sense, is in fact nonaensleal. 
It is here that the Theatre of the Absurd actually 
presents the highest degree of realism. As we see 
that ih ' real talk of people has heconre devoid of 
logic t) ■ n the polished logical dialogite of the 
veil m ■ '•* plav that is rmrealislic while the 
absurdist. dav mav well be “lape^—recorded 
reproduction of reality.” Or in a world that has 
become absurd, the ITieatie of the Absurd is the 
most realistic comment or the most accurate 
reproduction of realilv.” 

The Theatre of the Absurd appears to he very 
contemporary but it is by no means Jthe revolu¬ 
tionary novelty as some of its champions and 
bitterest critics fend to represent. The present 
Theatre of the Absurd can really be understood 


as u new combination of a number of ancient, 
even archaic traditions of literature and drama. 
'I'hi! ancient traditions combined in this new 
form are the tradition of miming and 
tiouuiiig that goes back to the mimes 
of tiiecr e and Rome, the comrnedia dell' arte ol 
Renaissance Italy, and such popular forms of the 
ihcalic us paiilomiine or th(‘ music hall in Britain 
the equally aniiciit liadition of nonsense poetry ; 
the tradition of dream and niglitmure literature ; 
the iMuialUy Flays ; and the old iruditiou of 
fools and rn.ide semes in drama of which Shakes- 
jH-aie provides the best example. It is against 
this background that we must see the movement 
whieh culminates in Reckelt, Ionesco or Genet. 
Its immediate foibi'ar.s are dramatists like 
.'sliindherg who dev'elo|)ed fiom jrholographic 
naturalism to more and more expressionist 
n presentations of dream.'i, niglilrnares or obsessions, 
and novelists like .lames Joyce and Kafka. It 
has also drawn inspiration from the silent cinema. 
Chale.s Ch.aplin’s Little Man and Buster Keaton’s 
.stonefaced stoic are the openly acknowledged 
influerrees. The clowning of the talking cinema of 
Marx brothers, W.C, Fields, of I^aurel and 
Hardy are also part of the tradition w^hich leads 

on to the Theatre of the Absurd. Another 

direct and at;ce[)ted influence is that of the 
Dadaisls, rhe surrealists and the Parisian 
avantgarde of writers like Alfred Jarry (1873- 
1907) Guillome Apollinaire (i880-1918) and also 
Artarid with his theories of the Theatre of 
Cruelty. 

In the present form the 'Flreatre of the 
Absurd is a postwar phenomenon. Genet’s Maid 
ha«l its first perfornianee in Paris in 1947 ; with 
lone.srn and Adamov’s plays being performed in 
19.30, and Beckett’s Waiting for Godot in 19.52. All 
these performances took place in Paris and Paris 
is certainly the fountain bead of the Theatre r)f 
the Absurd. Again it is equally strange and signi¬ 
ficant that the playwrights themselves are largely 
exiles from other countries domiciled in Paris : 
Beckett an Anglo-Irish who writes in French ; 
Ionesco half—French and half Rumaniatn *, 
Adamov a Russo—Armenian. Only Genet is a 
Frenchman born and bred, but then he is an exile 
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in a different sense, an exile from society, a child 
abandoned by his mother brought up by foster 
parents and being pul in various juvenile 
delinquency camps. Edward Albce is one of 
the few American exj)onents of the Theatre of the 
Absurd. An adopted child be shares with Genet 
the orphan’s sense of loneliness in an alien world. 

The thealie of the Absurd in general presents 
a disillusioned harsh and stark picture of the 
world ; though tliis picture is often couched in the 
form of extravagant fantasies hut they arc 
nevertheless lealislie, in the sense that they 
never diirk the re.'dilies of the human mind 
with its rlcspair, fear and loneliness in an alien 
and hostile uiiiver.s<'. I'he realism of these plajs 
is psychological and inner realism ; they explore 
the human situation in depth. It is also wTong 
to think that these pla\s deeply jiessimistie as 
they are, are nothing mut an expression of 
ilespair. It i'' Iriic that basically the Tbeati<’ «»f 
the Ab'iur*! attacks the conifortable certainties 
of religions and political oitbodoxy. It no doubt 
aims to shock the audience out of complacency, 
to bring it face to face with the harsh realities 
of the bunina condition as these dramatists see 


It, in all its mystery and absurdity. There are 
no easy solutions to the mysteries of existence, 
because ultimately man is alone in a meaningless 
world. 'Ihe shedding of easy solutions, of 
roinforting and comfortable illusions, may be 
painful but it leaves behind it a sense of freedom 
and relief. And “in lust resort, the Theatre of 
the Absurd dues not provoke tears of despair but 
the lugbter of liberation”*' 

1. Martin Esslin, Introduction to the 
Penguin Edition of Absurd Drama. 

2. William I. Oliver—Between Absurdity 
and the J’laywright. Modern Drama, Essays in 
Cntieism Edited by Travis Bogard & William, I. 
Oliver OOP 

Martin Esslin, The Theatre of the 
Absurd (Kyre and Spottiswoode London, 1962) 

4. Bichard Coe, Eugene Ionesco (Edinburgh, 
Srotland, 1961) 

5. Wiilaim A. Armstrong—General Editor 
—Exjierimental Drama. (G. Bell & Sons Ltd ; 
London, 1%.'?) 

6. Mai till Essljn—Absurd Drama, Penguin 
Edition, 



THE MITTANI INVOCATION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


A LAWYER 


Mittaui invocation of Vodic (^<)dR 
in their treaty with the iJittites (It. (!, 1380) 
came as a great Bitrjjri.sc to those in India 
who adhere to the convenfinnai beliefs abont 
the Vedas and the V'edic fr.adition. These 
boliets and concepts about V'edic cidlurs 
are exclnsively centred in the iami of 
the .Seven Livers, It would therefore be 
worthwhile to ejiitnine tho invocatioii and 
its major implications from the Vodic point 
of view 

Tlie Kassis, we arc told, were an indo- 
Europe.in nation who set up their kingdom 
at Rabvlon in tt»e sivteeuth century I>. (’ , 
driving away the hir^t Dynasty of Rabylon 
which ‘ occi'eded liannnurabi. 'I'heir nunia- 
i’clis had Jndo-lvnropcan name*-. They iii!c<I 
tb»M*o‘f u about live bund”od year.-;. Ou the 
north-west side of tliis Kassite Kingdom 
W'Cie the Mittani people around the Khabtir 
river Vi^ho held the whole of Syria. Their 
names appear in the coire.spondencc between 
the El Aiuaraa nilers of Egypt and the 
llittites of llogaz Kui in Asia Minor. The 
treaty in .psestion was made between the 
llittite king Sabiluiiiima or Suppilulyuma and 
and the Mittanian kit.g Mathioaza, son of 
Diiamtta in R, V. LlSO, in which the Mittan- 
iaa king invokrs Ins gods thus - 

ILANI M1- n -TRA A8-SML 
JLANl (' R( -O NA AS-SJ-IL 
JLi; IN-DA-RA 

1L A N r A -S A- AT Tl-1 A- A N A 

According to the usage of the scribe 


who wrote the treaty, each enccesflive sound 
is expressed by repeating the preceding vowel 
and consonant. Ignoring this—this redun¬ 
dancy we get -I lani Mitrasil, I laid Llnion- 
a.sil. 1 lu Iiuiara, 1 lani Nasatiana. This in 
Sanskrit—should bo- ■ 

Veerani, Mitru^nr, Vaninasur 
Veera Jndra, Vocrani NasatLyab 
Or alternatively it would be- - 
Keleuyah Mitrasur Varunasur 
ICelya Indra, Eelenyah Nasattyah 
It is obvious that the second I lani before 
Lruoiiadl is repetitive and unnecessary 

ac<!ording to our modern usage where there 
is a cumulative reference to two per.sons. 
biinilarly 1 lani must b'- the plural or dual 
of llu. If 1 lani is the plural or dual of 

ilu in the neut. and yet is the same 

as the word veera which is masculine, 

such a use in the neuter would 
be completely un-8anskrit. The words 
Ilu and Jlatii may or may not be in the 

vocative. That would depend on the 

form of invocation adopted. The vocative 
of veera is veera and veerab, and its accu. 
is vecratn and veeran. 

The words Ilu, Ilani and Asil are used 
with reference to the four gods. They 
bhould therefore be epithets or adjective of 
of the gods. They are used in reference 
to the Vedic gods. It is therefore permiss- 
ibls to find their erjuivalents amongst Vedic 
epithets and adjectives of these gods in the 
text of the Kigveda. Before doing so, we 
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mny pile up n few words used In like manner 
and having a similar sound and meaning from 
the languages of ancient nations. There can 
be many of them but the following should 
suflBce — 

1. Veera, in Sanskrit, means a brave 
heroic warrior but not a god or demi-god, 

2. Yiro, in later Prakrit and Pali, 
the modified form of veera. 

Vir, in liatin, a male person, not 
necessarily diant. 

4. lltio, in Greek the biinie as veera 
above but b.ad some times also the meaning 
of a derai god. 

Aide or vel, In Ktruscan, placed 
before personal names (probably of comm 
oners and as distinct from iars used for 
Jiobleineii) just like lord reverand, Sir or Mr. 

0. Eloli (im) and llahi, the Hebrew and 
Arabic words for God, perhaps appearing 
Micha--El, Gabri -El. etc. 

7. Iln and llani, in the Mittani treaty 
placed before the names of Vcdic gods. 

If we write all these words either with 
or for every 1 and vice versa, their sound 
resemblance becomes more remarkable. 
The other pile would be— 

1. Asura, in Sanskrit, the word for the 
sky-god as well as for some gods indivi¬ 
dually. 

2. Ahura ( Mazda ) in Zorastrian, the 
good spirit in the universe, the Almighty. 

8. Assur, in ancient Assyrian, the word 
for God as well as fpr the people and the 
capital city. The word occurs in the Bible 
as Asshur. 

4. Aesar in Etruscan, the word for 
God. 

5. Osiris in ancient Egyptian, the 


river-god. The word is in Greek shape 
and might really be Asair or Usair. 

fi. Usil, in Etruscan, a name for Apul, 
Apollo, 

In finding equivalents for the three words 
in the treaty we may emphasize the fact that 
they were used in a treaty by parties both 
of whom were Judo-Europeans, and the 
words would therefore be from some Aryan 
language. Secoudly, the gods invoked are 
Vcdic, and the words used with reference 
to them would rather be traceable in the 
text of the Rigveda wherein these gods are 
worshipped. Since it is impossible to trace 
the words etymologically, wo can merely 
have circumstantial explanations for them. 
We should therefore explore the circum¬ 
stantial aspect in as much detail as is 
possible. 

Ill my opinion, the word Asil or Aesil 
ill the treaty is the same as the Sanskrit 
word A sura. The word asura occurs in the 
Kigveda for over hundred times in dififerent 
contexts. Judging by the mere number of 
such references, the word is primarily an 
epithet of the gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
Agni and Rndra individually. In this use 
it means a powerful and glorious deity. 
Varuna is the foremost a«ura, being five 
times so called. Together with Mitra he is— 
collectively so called for six times. Secondly 
the word is used five times in the meaning of 
the sky-god Dyaus (Zeus) The exact meaning 
of this word in this nieaniog is identical 
with the meaning of the Greek word Ouranos, 
i. e, the deity presiding over or pervading 
the vault of Heaven or Firmament. Mitra 
Varuna and Indra are called Asurasya, 
veerah i.e. warriors of heaven. Tu other 
places, they are also called (Asurasya uced 
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ftyab, the nestling ol Heaven. Thus the 
Yedic text amply refers to the three gods 
as Asuras. Mitrasil and Varunasil should 

therefore be the same as Mitrasur and 
Varunasur, 

The reason for putting Mitra and Varuna 
together and in the plural or dual as ilani 
and Indra separately as ilu is also traceable 
in the Vedic text. Mitra Varuna and 
Aryama were a triad often referred to 
collectively. Aryama having become obso¬ 
lete even in those days, Mitra and Varuna 
are more fre<juently found referred 
to as a pair. The Vedic triad probably 
corresponds with Zeus, Poseidon and Hades 
of the Greeks. The triad seems to have 
been part of some anterior scheme in Indo- 
.Kuropean the ogony. The Vedic text gives 
the clear impression that during the actual 
vedic [period these gods had somewhat 
receded into the back ground. Indra, 
Agni, Soma, the Maruts and the 
Ashwins became more prominent. Mitra and 
Varrina came to be coupled together. That 
is why we find them referred to together as 
Ilaru, while Indra is separately referred to 
as ilu. In fact, this distinction in reference 
redects the Vedic tradition, and can by 
itself become a proof of the fact that the 
Mittani were a Vedic people. 

Simultaneously with the use of the word 
asura in the meaniugs of the sky-god as 
well as the gods individually, there had 
already developed a bad meaning for that 
word. This is a circumstance of a far-reach* 
ing historical significance. In this bad sense 
the word meant the Asura, the racial enemy 
of the Devas, i. e. of the ancestors of the 
Vedic Aryans. 80 the gods are praised as' 
the killers of the Asuras. A distinction 


was made that Mitra and Varuna were 
Asuras from amongst the Devas, i. e. siding 
with them. The bad meaning gradually 
became dominant and it alone fsurvived the 
Vedic period, the good meaning having 
completely disappeared there after. The 
later Vedic tradition says that the Asuras 
were the elders and the Devas were the 
youngsters, and that I the youogters could 
not withstand the elders and were often 
vanquishsd by them. The later Pauranik 
and classical Sanskrit literature is replete 
with a sort of an academic but deep racial 
hatred for the Asuras as the enemies of the 
Devas. The hatred was rather academic 
because there were no Asuras anywhere 
around in these later times. This shift in 
the meaning of the word asnra reflects a 
historical situation. In my opinion, it 
dearly indicates that the ancestors or the 
Vedic Aryans must have dwelt in the 
upper valley of the Euphrates in the days 
of “Asshur^', that they lived there in 
amicable intercourse with some powerful 
nation whose Qod and people were called 

Assur, that the word was adopted into 
Sanskrit in the good meanings during that 
period and finally that they came into a 
mortal conflict with that nation which 
resulted in their migration from those 
regions. These Asuras arc of course not 
the same as the later Assyrians of the Bible, 
nor even those who succeeded the Sumerians. 
They must have been a hoary pre-Sumer* 
ian people about whom no record exists 
except the references to them in the 
Rigveda. Ethnically speaking it is an even 
chance that they were Indo-Europeans or 
otherwise. They might have been an Aryan 
aristocracy heading Caucasian tribes who are 
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broadly classed as Turanians. Their langu¬ 
age in that case should be akin to Sanskrit, 
if not Sanskrit itself. 

Apart from the gods, the word Asura 
was used in the Rigveda for mighty indivi¬ 
duals also. Namuchi and Pipru, for example, 
are referred to as the ancient enemy— 
Asuras, who might therefore well have been 
rulers in ancient “Asshur ’ Bhavys and Ram 
were contemporary and friendly Asuras. 
These references menifestly point to a racial 
distinction. The word, however, has in no 
case been added on, in the Vedic text, as a 
termination, into the name itself. This was 
profusely done in the later Pauranik works. 
Mitrasil and Varunasil is such a use. The 
names of the later Assyri chaldi kings may 
be noted in this connection. Asaur Nasir 
Pal, and Assur Rani Pal put the word initially 
and separately, while Pilesar and Essarha* 
ddon put it into the name itself probably as 
its inflected derivative. The Chaldian names 
show the same derivatives as a termination 
in the names Nabopolassar and Nabucha- 
dneszar. This—assar or—azzar seems to be 
derivative from Assur, as aasura is from the 
Sanskrit word assura. The Etruscan word 
for God. aesar, may be taken to be identi¬ 
cal with Assur, on the ground that the 
meaning and the sound are unmistakably 
alike. We may even build up a factitious 
analogy in inflections and say that if the name 
Caesar could come from Cisra (The Etruscan 
place-name which might give the personal 
name), then Aesar may as well come from 
Isra—(El). In either case however it would 
be an inflection in the Semitic mode. 

Lastly, we may consider the Egyptian 
god-name Osiris. It is in Greek . shape. 


Bereft of that shape, it might be something 
like Asair or Usair. The legends about ; 
this river-god are well-known. They are 
akin to those numerous pre-Christian 
myths which speak about resurrection in the 
legendary way. It may be that the Osirian : 
legends are later versions ^o£ 'an ancient 
original now unknown. The Egyptian tri¬ 
nity Osiria-Issis-Horiis equates well with 
the Sanskrit Asura-LTsha-Soora. The Vedic 
legend goes that the sky-god fell in love 
with his own daughter Usha (Dawn) and 
begot the child Soora (the Sun). The legend is 
contained in the Vedic epithet ’Duhitus 
.Taaras’—lover of the daughter. According 
to a later version, the head of the god was 
cut olT for this 09*6006. This is some thing 
like Apollo (CJsil) pursuing Daphne but 
without losing his head and eveu getting a 
laural for it. This legendary account about 
the daily phenomenon of Bun-rise is no doubt 
a far-cry from the Osirian legends. But the 
resemblance of Asura with Osiris,* of Usa 
with Issis and of Soora with Horus is 
striking. 

If ever these words Asura, Assur, Asshur, 
Ahura, Aesar and Osiris are really identical 
in origin, we may conclude that the word 
had spread far and wide in the two-fold 
cradle of human civilization, the valleys of 
the Euphrates and the NUe. The vowel 
shift which the words disclose may be taken 
as merely reflecting the phonetic instincts of 
those people respectively. So far as the 
Vedic Aryans are concerned this was one of 
the few words by which thsy addressed 
or referred to the Almighty as distinct from 
the numerous gods of their polytheistic 
worship. (The others were Dyaus-Zeus,. 
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l^ita Nah-Pator Nostcr and Janita-Oenerator). 
It is remarkable that the word Asiira is not 
traceable in the languages of the Greeks, 
Italians and the northern Europeans. This 
is a weighty circumHtance for holding that 
the word may not be Aryan in origin at all. 
If the Etruscan word Aesar is really the 
same as Assur, this should in my opinion, 
bo regarde 1 as a pointer to their regional or 
ethnic origins or soiuo of their ethnic 
strains. 

The Sanskrit word Asura is usually 
derived from the verb as, tobe (eirni sum). 
The verb gives asi), the life element, the 
soul or breath. Asura can mean the life 
element that throbs in the vault of Heaven. 
Alternatively it can come from the same verb 
a.V, to throw, to shoot (Or. aisso). It gives 
aasah, the four directions or quarters spread 
out into space and astaa, a hitter, a shooter of 
the thunderbold, or it could mean something 
spread out far and wide. If however the 
word was. in origin the national name of a 
foreign people and their god, it wouid be 
absurd to derive it from Sanskrit verbs. We 
have already noted that the word is not 
traceable in the Aryan language of the West. 
The word, even in Sanskrit, is so an cient 
that it is impossible to say whether it was 
originally an Aryan word or adopted into 
Sanskrit from the people of Asshur. Nor 
can it be affirmed that the word is Asura and 
not Assur, which would make a lot of differ- 
euce of etymology. The, Etruscan word 
Aesar is said to be perhaps from Aisa, fate, 
and related to Aisoi, which was the Etruscan 
word for the gods. 

From this much circumstantial and 

« 

rambling approach to the word A ail, or 
Assil *we may conclude that it ia the same as 


the Sanskrit word Asura for the only and 
the simple reason that was the well-settled 
epithet of the particular gods referred to. 
It would be right to read the word as Asir 
or Assir. 

The other word in the treaty is ilu with 
its plural or dual ilani. It can bo equated 
either with veera a hero, or with eeleuya i.e. 
one to whom worship in due, a gcd. It has 
to be noted that the word veera is never 
u.sed for the gods and the words has no such 
meaning as a demi god. It can be accep¬ 
ted solely on the ground that the three gods 
Mitra, Varun and Indra are indicated by 
the e.vpression Asurasya veerah, the heroes 
of heaven, in the V’^edic text, and they are 
referred to in the treaty asilani. The heroes 
.amongst (he Greeks were derni gods. 
Amongst the Scandinavians the heroe.s slain 
in the wars of the gods gathered a sort of 
divinity and found their place in V'^alhalla. 
Taken on the human plane, the expression 
Asurasya veerah could mean Defenders of 
“Asshur”. Having become a common and 
familiar idiom it might have been xised for 
the g(tds also*" 

The word veera (vi-cer) would be from 
the verb eer, to enliven, to raise, to invigo¬ 
rate, as in Sam-eera, pra err and ud-cer. In 
that case it would ultimately come from the 
root ri which also gives the word—Arya. 
In that case it should also be radically same 
as the Greek words Arreii, Ares, Arietos 
etc. If however we accept that veera is the 
same as Gr. hero and Ti. vir, the assumption 
will be that they all include an initial 
prefix vi.—It may be hoted that yiro, the 
Prakrit—form of veera, is close in sound to 
ilue, which if written as elue would be closer 
to veera. 



Alierai^tivel 7 « the word ila could be 
oely* of eelonya. Tt comes from the verb eel, 
to propitiate to worship, being the familiar 
verb with which the text of the Rigveda 
begins (Agnim eele—I propitiate Agni). 

This verb is the same as the Greek verb 
ilaskomai, to propitiate, which gives ilaos 
or ileoa, a god, the propitious or gracious one. 
In Sanskrit, the verb eel does not give any 
familiar noun-forms except eelenya. We 
have our current Marathi verb (laluc tte,' 
with an identical meaning. It may be noted 
that the Greek word ilcos is very close to 
the word ihio in meaning a.s well as sound •• 
it is already stated that the Mittani 
treaty was between Indo-European rulers 
and that therefore the words they used would 
be from an Aryan language. We may, how¬ 
ever note that the word ilu has a remarkable 
resemblance with the major Semitic words 
ICIoh and Liahi which mean God. ft is 
said that the place-name Babylon contains the 
ivord ill! because the name in fact is Bab ilu, 
i.e, the gate of Cod. The name as traced in 
^n ancient work, the Buddha Jatakas, is 
ilabh-iru, a place to which cert.ain Indian 
nerchants had gone for trading. On the 
)ther hand, we may also point out place 
lames like Barcelona, Cephalomia, Vetul- 
inia and several others. These include; 
line as indicative of a harbour or coastal 
dace, and the name Babylon may also be of 
;he same kind. .li may not therefore be 
certain that the name is Bab-iln or that the 
dittani word is traceable in that place 
lame. We have already referred to Namu- 
!hi and Pipru above. They were enemical 
^liirae, ancient with reference to the 
luthors of the Vedic hymns. We have 
ndioated above that they might well have 
9 


been rulers in ancient Asshiir. Max Moller*^ 
has suggested that Nemuchi may be Amukos 
of the Greek legend. Amukos was the king 
of the Bebruskes. Considering the facts of 
the legend, it appears that Jason, the 
the Argonaut, went to Colchis while on his 
way, he encountered Amukos. Babylon in 
that case could not be on his way and the 

word Bebrlikes would not be radically the 
same as the word Babylon. If, however, 

Amukos is in fact the same word as Namuohl 
and the place or people called BebrukOvS arc 
the same as Babhiru of the Buddha Jatakas 
and Bab-ilu (Babylon) of later times, then the 
latter name cannot contain any separate word 
ilu so as to be the same as ilahi or Eloh» 
Incidentally we may observe that Eloh 
(er Ilahi) completely resembles the Greak 
word Ilaos both in sound as well as in meaning 
which, to ssy the least, is a curious 
circumstance. 

\\»' mav cdti'iidci aiiallu r anciciil word 
clmh'iiI in tl)(-'e ir'i'.ioiiN jios^ililv Ix'foio 

ilu* namu Ilainlim i aim* intu uxislunuf. In INorth- 
ua^l III S\ ria, ilu* ^'Uiriui i.in jiuojJu held the 
lut-iunx of Mie u|»(in' Kii|>!iJ alux foi lonp, 4 ('nturic?. 
rhu\ ait* xa|>|)oxu(l to lia\u |i»*(‘n Indo-Furopuaiis 
.ind il has <*\4*n huun xu.inuxtnl dial ihuN might 
ha\u lu*un Indianx i.u. \ uilir '\r\ans, or 
ha\in;: .in (‘ihnic aflinilv wilh ihuin, Tlu*i*t> 
Suiuciiarix uoixliippcd Kidil. I'liis [iod-name 
in dial uaM* xlioiihl hu from an An an lan^iiiaac, 
Il \\u luuak U[» die uoid and lead il as Enl-il 
and list* /• for /, wu .liut Fnr-ii whiuh sonmls like 
India-vir. I he viord Inilta uaii po<silil\ t omn 
otil\ from ihu vuth //i, to rule over, to dtaninate, 
ividi tin* xidfix tu. Il ix the same veil) as the 
(Jieek leih—anasso and has ssanu- meaning. 'I'he 
(iieek veih ni\ex such uoidx as Atiax, anaktor, 
a kin;;, a inlcr, ihix hein;; an c|illhet of Apolh>. 
It alxo Anaktes, the kin;;x, an I'pilhet Of 

du* Dio^koiiroi. Anakt'x jx the same as the 
Sanskrit Iirisas, pi. ol Inas, a kinu. The \eib m 
wuiihl ihorefore givt* die name In-raj as tlie 
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correct noun-form. We know that n followed by r 
often acquires a d in between, for the facility of 
expression, as in ganr-gauder, ancT-andros. So 
the suggestion can be that Eui is Enr or liir, and 
it is ir or vir. 'Ihis is fanciful no doubt but it has 
its own logic. 

Lastly, we may consider tlic word ilu on the 
analogy of ibe Klrnscan woid aule oi vel wbkii 
W'as usually placed before jjersonal names, but 
not before god-iiamos. . It was probably used 
in the same mamiei as Reveiend or Lord or 
Mr., a mode ot hoiiouriiic uilrlros or title. It is 
not known wlielber El, similarly plured heiote 
or after personal ami place names amongst lire 
Hebrews and Aralis, is u mere article or is 
related iir arch a use lr» Elob, as iir Mil ha-el, 
Gabriel etc. It it is the same as Eloh, vie mav 
concede that El would he the nearest and ntosl 
appropriate equivalertt for ilu. Further w’e find 
the word vali plaettl helore some Arabic names, 
meaning a protector, air elder. It comes from 
vald or valeed, father or an elder, and resembles 
the Anglo-Saxon words cid, eald and elder. It 
gives avlad, progeny, and Etruscan work aule 
i;ould perhaps have some nieanin indicating 
decent. 

None of these words gives any satisfactory 
equivalent for the word ilu, as being close in 
sound anti appropriate in use. We slioultl there¬ 
fore give due weight to the circumstance that indo- 
Eurupean rulers would use Aryan worrls and 
conclude that ilu is not related to Eloh or Ilahi. 
Further, we should give due weight to the 
circunxstairce that the parly using the word 
invoked Vedic gods, and as such, would necess¬ 
arily jireface the reference to these gods with 
epithets or adjectives which are in complete linguistic 
and religious affinity. Epithets and adjectives of 
gods, amongst any people whatever, tend to 
become settled, or give rise to a traditional use. 

It is for this reason that wo have to seek these 
words from the treaty in the Vedic text. In this 
way, the Sanskrit word erdya, with its Greek 
equivalent ilaos or ileos is an appropriate 
equivalent for the word Ilu in all possible ways. 
Alternatively, the expression Asurasya veerah, 
the heroes of heaven, lieing a epithet, for 


the gods invoked, would yield veera iv: an equa% 
cogent etjuvalenl for that word. This would of 
course ilcpend on the circumstance that the 
Mittani were a Vedic people. Why do we say 
that they were Vedic V 

lire Mittani king invokes four gods in the 
Ireal), ihred of whom, were worshipped on the 
Aegc.m coasts and in Asia Minor. Mitra or 
Alillrra was worsiripped in Persia and the 
Ponlus. Guianos or liramis was worshipped in 
Grecic and Italy. The Ifioskoiiroi were 

woihliipped in most of ihes>e places. It is only 
the name and god India that is not traceable in 
arty of lliose places. What is the full implicalron 
of this fact r Cian it not be that India was a 
subsequently constituted nalioiial god of the 
Vrdic Aryans, subsequently to thmir migration 
liom those regions ? I lie only W'esterir word 
with which the word Indra ooultl be compared 
is die Greek word aner-andros. floth are 

evlensivply used as parts of jtcrsonal names like 
Deva-indra, Nara-indra, and Alex-andros, 
Andromachos etc. 'I'his wonl aner-audros is 
completely identical in meaning with the 
Sanskrit word nri-iiarah, but they eaiiiiot be 
. howir to be radically related unless it were in 
some highly irregular archaic manner. Ordinarily 
ill Sanskrit, an initial—^.‘onsonant. however soft, 
can never permit lire sort of inflection that we 
require, i.c, aanru or inra from nri. It might be 
tliat the Greek worrl aner consists of aa-nri, i.e. 
nri with the pridix aa—- 7 here is the temptation 
to regard such names as Androcles, Andrew, 
Anderson, and Henry, Henderson as radical 
ctiuivalenls of the name Indra. For our immediate 
purpose, it is enough to be certain that there 
was no god worshipped in the West under the 
name Indra, and that it wms purely a Vedic 
name and that he was purely a Vedic god. 

Similarly the name Nasatya mentioned in 
the treaty is not traceable in the West. The 
Dto-skotiroi were a favourite pair of gods both in 
the East as well as in the west. They had several 
well-settled epithets on both sides. Yet we do not 
find any epithet of theirs in the West which woulil 
correspond with the word Nasatya. This word 
itself catmot be satisfactorily explained. On a 
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plain iacial reading it is na-a-salya, i.e. not-un- 
true. If this were its real structure, it should 
forrespond with the Greek word eleos with two 
negatives prefixed. No such god name or epithet 
is traceable amongst the Greeks, The Dioskouroi 
were primarily the deities of the Sea and of 
Sailors in the West,. In this conlexl we may 
compare the Greek word N’asiotes or Nesiotes, 
islanders, with Nasatya. But the vedic lr.idition 
does not regard them as islanders, nor as Naiades, 
water-deities, nor Naules, Nauliloi, Sailors. Greek 
\erb Naio, to dwell, gives such words as naos, a 
temple, a mela-nastes, a migrant, etc. None of 
these or any other words in (Jreek give any 
i.‘(pjivalenl tor Nasatya. We it)av therefore conclude 
that this Sanskrit name of the Dioskouroi is 
purely Vedic. 

The full implication of lliis fact that Nasatya 
is jnnely a vedic name for tlic Dioskouroi and 
ihat Iiulra is purely a Vedic name and a Vedic 
god, is that the Mittani pe()plc who worshipped 
Ihese gods under these particular names were 
purely a Verlid people. This is the foundation 
of our whr>le thesis. 

The names of the kings who eonluded this 
treaty are no doubt Indo-European, and in any 
case they are hound to be so in view of their 
gods and their worship. The single name 
Dijsrutta is enough for so holding. It is the same 
as Dash-rulha, i.c. one w'ho has ten chariots. 
It is not only a current name in India even 
today, hut being the name of the father of tlie 
hero of one of our epics, it happens to have an 
unmistakable identify for us. 'Ihc epic attributes 
the name to the ruler or the kingdom of Ayodhya. 
I'his kingdom adjoined tlie kingdoms of Kashi, 
Mithila, and many others. These kingdoms had 
lormed almost immediately after the Vedic period, 
Tliey were far more ancient than the kingdom of 
Ti'oy. We might visualise the possibility that 
the Kassilcs who ruled in Babylon in about 
B.G. 1500 might have been the tribal nation of 
the Kashis. The name Kassite, admittedly Indo- 
European, might also be compared with such 
Vedic names, as Kusha, an important Vedic 
tribe, or Kutsa, the most celebrated name 
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amongst Vedic kings, or the tribe of Kashiia 
(Rig, 8-5-37) etc. West of theKassitea were 
the Neiri or the Neherira people. They might 
have been the Naryas (Rig. 8-24-29). The 
name Mittani might he the same as Maitrani, a 
major sect of Vedic Brahmins. It could as well 
be Mitliil, or from Mehatnu, a Vedic river 
inune. 

The king who made the treaty in question 
was .Malliuage. This could be read as 
Amitouja, i.e. Amita-ojas, he of iinmesurable 
lustre or vigour. There can be little doubt that 
the latter jiait of the name uaza is either 
waja.s as in Bharad-waja or ojas, which is 
radically the .same. The pari Malti might be 
Mali—intellect, being the same as Gr. metis, 
llie name might also he cojnpared with 
Mailryoosha. 

'rh«! other party to tlie treaty wa.s tlic Hitlite 
king Sabiluiunia or Suppilulyma, Such a name 
may contain aiyarna, the god-name, for uliuma 
orulyiima. Alternatively it may also be 
Ionian, hair, Shiibhraloman would mean silver- 
haired while Shyava-lomaii would mean dark 
or—dusky-haired. Shyava in current Marathi 
is .Savala, while in classical Sanskrit it is 
Shyamal and not Shy aval. I'lie whole name 
could also he read as Suvirvarma or Suvir- 
aryama. 

'Ihere could he a .supervening objection 
to all this discussion, which also has to be 
taken into consitleralion. If the treaty was 
between Indo-European parlie.s, it is a question 
why their .seiihc was using the letter I for the 
letter r. The Idler r was at his disposal. If the 
tieaty was diitaled, as it must have been, the 
person dictating could not have pronounced the 
word asuia as asil, or the word vecra as ilu. 
What explanation can lliere be for these 
“lapses” ? 1 here can of course he no satisfactory 
I'xpianalion. For one thing we may explain that 
by H.G. 1380 .San.skrit was fust disappearing as 
a spoken 'language even in India, Prakrit 
languages were taking shape in different regions. 
They indicate a universal tendency to substitute 
I for r. This might have happened in the regions 
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of Syri.i iKJitlxTn biUf also, wlieit- Hie 

MilUuii jwDpU' ivMjilil have a Irakiil 

of Ihfir «n\n, Pliilofiisl^ Ii.im- Ihal in 

M'ly n-i;inii> nl ihf Knpinal tln‘ I’lakriliMUmn 
of am-iprit iVr-iari ^^nds ini.. Vdkui unilnnnh 
diwinsfs llif- use ..f / f... /. '1 In- ii.a harhanan 
rt.nuplion. It i. a ui-ll-kn..rMi fr-alu.e uf all 
spoken lainiuau.-^, vvin. l. l. n.l m n.ako pinannca- 
tjon fa<‘il<- I>^ -luiina int" 

'I'hf ol.j<Mlinn is nol as li.iccliii as il aiipeais i.u a 
MUfMMfi.-ial \ i.\s. !>nl '-I |■<’tain^ mii< li <>1 Unx*'. 


I |i(in till' ina|('i hi.'loii<al jni|>li<'al>)n of siali 
ail iii\..(ali..n of V.di' ,^^'"1- i" ‘l>»‘ <>' 

Sviia and Asia Min.'i anil ils lu-arinii on tlio 
rpii^slion of \ I'di. mmiali'.n to India, ar nia\ 
olisorvo lhal the iiialtci dc|>ends on ils linii' fartoi. 
TFif Mittani licalv daU-s ni R.t.. IddU. Ihe 
Vcdi( l< \l uas alioails in (Aistain o in llir I unj.d 
iu U.t;. ir.dl), llioiii;!) not r'oin|)iU'il as a i li.ii.t'o 
anil verse le\l or an indeved anlltoloLTv . If liien, 
the Vedii' Ar\ans liad enteicd into India I.efoie 
R.ti. 2ol)0, till' invoialioii eaii have no heailna 
on the nn.-'lioi! of the time when Ihev inisnated, 
ihouji.h it max h.ive some heaiiniJ, on ihe iiaestioii 
of the diwe!ion oi the ri-ion from which lhe\ 
had mkrated. Ih lEC. IddO, the nnm- 
lieilp's liii.a) ^ion|is whom we colledivels know 
lo till- pi iii'ial mime ol the A edie Ai'sans, had 
spread mil .dl ovet nmlh India and i.eeoine well 
•settled as se[>a(ale kinjiilonis whii h are exhaiislivelv 
listed in tlie epics and ihe Ihiianas. The I’liramk 
aceminl -a\s that of the five major pimij.s ol 
Anans id the hmar descent, one. the Anus, 
mifiraled he^ond the Indus and eventuallv heeame 
hfuhmians (Mie. liehas i . Even apail fri.m 
this aceoiuil. we can well eonieive lhal the limit 
mass of numlmless nd^iutorv tribes mi^’hl 
have liidividtudU (loaleil awav in any direrlion 
. 1 * time and ein mnslanee demanded, and not 
neeessarilv’ in lh< -ame direction. We can 
eoneeive ihal the Ka~sites and the Mittani and 
the Neiii ami others mit-lil liave had a hin<t 
soujou.n in Tmlia (R.C. 2r>O()-17h0i^ before 

Ihev uppeared in the lejiions of the Euphrates 
and Sviia. ’'i'he'se rejiions were lield .by the 
Amn.iles ;md the Chaldeans for lonp' periods. 


The siidden {•nier.’ejice of the Kassite* an*! 
otheis as rulers there Indkales that they, had 
tome from else-where. They came vvorshippmg 
Imlta and the \asalvas, and mitril and Varumi. 

I think lhal is sufli< ienl to ehow that they came 

lioin India. 

l|„.-e loujeeUires cun he pushed lorward 

on llie basis uf the same lime factor, so as to give 

MMX eMia-oidinarv conclu.sions. lust as the 
Kassilis and the Mittani people suddendy 
,.„„Mued in the said le-Tmn in about BT. 170(>, 
,l„.ie s,.em to have emciged eipiallv suddenly 
olhei iieople oil the Aegean eoasts at about the 
same lime. These are known as the (heek or the 
llelleni(-f.e.>plc, thiellx eonsistnu: of four 

m.iim liihes naineU the loiiians, the Acoleans, 
, 1 ,.. Doiians and the Aihaeans. 'I'hey vvorshrpped 
/ru- (Dxaiis! Oiiiamis i Vanina) the 
Dloskmiioi (the \shwins) Piiion ilnla), 
O,pinus iRil.hu) and so manv other Vedk ^lods. 
Ih.'v also miglil have hern i>ail ol a vast nntiia- 
,o,x wave limn India whieh look the Kassites to 
r.ahxloM. and the Nehi amithe Mittani f 
Sviia .md Aimenia. 'Ihe Cieeks look over the 
Xeve.m lepimis from their previous oecupanls 
vt|,„ were known as the Aegean people with 
,,„.i, piineipal sl.onghold in the eitks of .Mycenae, 

'i n.v and Til V ns. In the case of the. (.leeks, ns 
distinct from the Kassites, we have .i lurthei 
...nohoralion in their l.ihal names. If Ik' 
identity which we are pointing out, of their names 
with the names of ecrlain Indian or Vedic tvihes 
i, lorieil, it would eonstitutc one of the inost 
vxl.aordina.y and most derisive proofs that liktorv 

can afford for determining the origin of the 
(heek people and the rivili/ation which they gave 

III the world. . 

This vvmiUl reipjiro some uequainlanee with 

ll.o tribal names of the Vedie people. Here U 
vvmil.1 he enough to slate lhal of the very numermi- 
Vedie trihe.s, one group eonsisterl of five tri s. 
v^ilh more mutual affinily than the rest. lb*' 
were the Yadus, Tuiwasoos, Anus, Drihyoos am 
the I’urus, Even an-mgst these, the YatUis an< 
Turwasoos are so elosely relalerl, and menUoued 
logetluT in such a way that we can infer tli^ 
were one and the same tribe wUb a very s tg 
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(listinorion, 'Hie etiic Maliahliarata (Adiparva) 

'■tales this about ibeui— “. lljc desoeii- 

ilaiifs of TurwflSfK) aie temenibored as Yavanas 
(i.e, loniansl.... aud those of Anu as the 
^ liarbariau lasles’’. The e(»ic. also slates that the 
Anus had irii^rali‘<l l>e)i)i)d the Indus i into A'-ia) 
\»lifTe they lost theii easte and became Itaibarians. 

Some of llic Aefj;eans bad built a ereat clt> 
on the Ae^'ean cost •alle*! 'froia. Its founder was 
kiti'i T»oos, and its people were eallet) Troioi. 
This name, ne nia) point oul is the .'ame us 
riitwasoo. ‘'uiwiisoos, uho ^\l■re abno'-l iilenlical 
ui!l( the (opnate liifie of the Aailns, hecainc 
lonians i\avartasl ar<onlinf;, to ihe account 

”iven in out epic. The, Tiame Aailn i« close to las, 
lades, ihi; feni. loiin ol the word loo, <ni Ionian. 
Similailv the Doiieoos i Dorians) clo-el\ sound 
like the Drihyons. I In re is, furllier, the decisive 
idetUitv of I’hiuv, IMmtpos, (the l’hi)pians) 

Milh Dhiipii, thi.' bein” the name of a tt'lebraled 
\ i'di( pii^l-( Ian, "Hie Aeliaeans vsere ruh'd b\ 
i|i<‘ house (jf Miens. I’liis name equates willi Alri, 
aiiolliei eelelnaleil name of a Veilie piiesl i Ian. 
Ihe bhiiniH art' some times spoken of losjclher 
iiith Omwa. The latter name mif;bl lie identical 
with the name .Aeolean. Aiim.s wa* the name of 
-evei.d (Ireek cities, uliieh eoiloponds with the 
place-name and river riam<‘ Ripeeka or Ar;^eek 
(rom the l{ij;vead. Vlatiy sueji instances can bi- 
poinlod out but lbe.se shouh! silfliee. All these 
te'.emidariees have a look ol slaillinp, accurae\ . 
The names on cither side arc of imjiorani major 
liibes. I'hcir lespeclive phonetic intimation is 
immi.slakal)l)' tea-ssuriiiji. In mv opinion those 
five identities aie ab.soiulel> eonect namely, 
Bbri'iu-PIirutres, Tnw asoo-Tioos, l)rihy<ro-Ilorieoos, 
Arpika, Argos, and Alri-Alrius. 'Ibis leads to ibc 
extraordinary lonelu.sion ibaf the celebrated 
Hellenic people vvho gave Greek eivilizalioii to 
the world were irone but Vcdi<’ tribes, or Indian 
people. 

The inference in short is built up thus. 
We find people having these Sanskrit names 
in north India since C. C. 3000-2ri00. Then 
we find people having these same names, 
traceable in Greek shape, suddenly emerging 



on the Amelia coasts from “somendtere/^ 
They worshipped Vedic gods, bad simihir 
myths and rituals, and a great linguistio 
affinity. Jf at all they came from aomO- 
where the most plausible inference upon the 
facts indicated should be that they came from 
India. 

It has to be borne in mind that of the 
Greek people mentioned above, the Dorians 
alone were Greek while the Trojans, Phry¬ 
gians, Argives, and Atreids would be coun¬ 
ted as Aegeans. According to the historical 
account, there is a long gap between the 
arrival of the Aegeans and ithe Greeks upon I 
those coasts. The two are regarded as dis¬ 
tinct people, representing distinct civilka- 
tions. This would be inconistent with our 
hypothesis that they all of them were a joiift 
group of migratory tribes who simultane¬ 
ously occupied different parts of those 
coasts. Prom the Vedic point of view, the 
Drihyoos (Dorians) could scarcely be said 
to be culturally difl'erent from the Yadua 
Turwasoos and others. 

The general belief that the Greeks and 
Indians came to know each other only after 
Alexander’s invasion is an over simplifica¬ 
tion of the matter. Their contact prior to 
Alexander seems to have been continuous 

through the centuries, induced as it must 
have been by tribal consanguinity. In fact, 
the regions east of Asia minor had perpetu¬ 
ally been the cricuit or field for the migratory 
activity of all Caucasian tribes. We need 
not exclude the Vedic Aryans from this age 
old characteristic of all Caucasians. They 
had the same yearnings, the same attitudes 
and the* same opportunities for selecting 
their habitat from age to age. It is only the 
paucity or absence of information which 
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disabloB tts from knowing anything about 
tiioir movementB in tlioso ancient periods. 

Fortunately the Mittani treaty has enabled 
us for the first time to assert confidently 
what prior to its discovery we could merely 
guess. We need not pretend that the sugges¬ 
tion herein made is the only possible infer¬ 
ence that can be drawn from the invocatory 
recital lin the treaty. The question truly 
posed by that document is this : were the 
Hittanilpeople in Syria (B. C. 1380) a group 
of re-migrants from India, or were they a 
lingering group that had not gone forward 
towards India in about B.C. 3000 together 
with the migrating Vedic Aryans of whom 
they were originally a member group ? When 
vast nations migrate, it cannot be said that 
they migrate unto the very last man. Some 
people are bound to linger behind and remain 
where they were. The Mittani group might 
as well have been a lingering group that did 
not go forward, This could be said of the 
Hellenic .tribes also. A splinter group from a 
a major tribe may go forward while the trile 
remained in its place. In the result we 
could trace the same tribal name in two 
places. 

This can be illustrated by our own argu¬ 


ment used in relation to the Mittani people. 

If the Hellenic tribes were Vedic emigrants 
from India, we ought to find them worshi¬ 
pping the all-important Vedic god Indra and 
alos the Nasatyas under that name, but we do 
not. 1'hat can therefore at the most mean 
that the Hellenic people were groups that 
had not gone forward to India at an earlier 
stage. 

No hasty or hapha7.ard answers to these 
tjuestions can serve any purpose. We may 
be content with an over-all conclusion that 
the Mittani document does not materially 
affect our conventional beliefs and concepts 
about Vedic culture, centred as they are In 
the laud of the Seven Rivers. It is a post- 
Vedic document and that fact alone is 
enough to shift and shape all manner of 
considerations regarding its implications so 
as to make them conform to that circumstance. 
Apart from the implications and inferences 
discussed above, the document gives a broad 
impression that there must have been a big 
emigration of some of the Vedic tribes 
from India towards the West in the second 
millenium B. C. The sort of invocation that 
we have in the treaty could hardly be satis¬ 
factorily explained in any other way. 



INDIAN PiMODiCAlS 


Student Indiscii'link 

Dr. Karan Singh writing in the University 
lleview of the Kashmir Division of the 
University of Jammu and Kashmir says ; 

The youth of a nation should be its main 
reservoir of idealism and dedication, for upon 
it will depend the future of all that wo hold 
dear in our nation including our very inde¬ 
pendence itself. Why is that in India there 
is widespread frustration among ‘.the young, 
and that instead of becoming a positive force 
iu nation-buiiding they are getting incroa- 
sitigly alienated and resentful f 

I will not here attempt to analyst the 
\ arious factors that contribute towards student 
indiscipline, such as the rising cost of living 
that presses down heavily upon the student 
community, the inadequate teaching facilities 
in our educational institutions, the over¬ 
crowding in class-rooms and the grievous 
shortage of opportunities for sports and extra* 
curriclilar activities, the generally low stand¬ 
ards of teaching, the unimaginativeness, 
corruption and sheer inefficiency that are 
often encountered in edncational administra¬ 
tion, These have been analysed time and 
again by experts, the latest study being in 
the volominous report of the Education 
Commission published recently. It is also 
hardly necessary to deprecate the tendency 
^f political parties to hsh in the troubled 
Waters of student grievances. It is true that 


in the national freedom struggle students 
played a valuable political role, but with the 
attainment of our independence the justifica¬ 
tion for active student participation in poli¬ 
tics disappeared, and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that our political parties will [accept 
and implement a self denying ordinance 
whereby they will cease to exploit students 
for political purposes. 

AupoiN’i'MENT And Dismtssal Of The 
Chief Ministeiw 

J. R. Siwach, writing in the Journal of 
Canstitolionai and Parliamentary Studies^ 
published by the fostitute of Constitutional 
and Parliamentary Studies, New Delhi, dis¬ 
cusses the «][uo8tion of the Constitutionality 
of appointments and dismissals of Chief 
Ministers of the States in a convincing 
manner. We are quoting certain important 
passages from his article. 

According to the Constitution *‘the 
Chief Minister shall be appointed by the 
Oovernor and the other Ministers shall be 
appointed by the Governor on the advice of 
the Chief Minister and the Ministers shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the Oover¬ 
nor." It may, however, be asked as to how 
far is it possible for the Governor to appoint 
such a person as a Chief Minister who is not 
a member of the State I^egislature 't Accor¬ 
ding , to one school of thought it is not 
obligatory on the part of the Goveroor* to 
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appoint a Chief Minister from the members 
of the State Legislature alone. Any person 
^>ttn be appointed as a Chief Minister for sia 
months provided ho is likely to carry the 
majority of the members of the Legislative 
Assembly with him. If however, the Chief 
Minister who is not a member of the State 
Legislature wants to continue in olVice for 
more than six months, he will '.have to be its 
member because ' a minister who for any 
period of six consecutive months is not a 
member of the Legislature of the State shall 
at the expiration of the period cease to be a 
minister.” 

According to the other school, the Gover¬ 
nor cannot appoint any person as a (liief 
IMinister unless he is a member of the State 
.Legislature. This is the opinion of the Ad- 
'vocate-General of Rihar, on the basis of which 
the Governor Mr. Anauthasayanam Ayyangar 
wrote the following letter to Mr. Ik I’. Mandal 
who requested him as a chief Minister : 

I have since obtained the opinion of the 
Advocate-General regarding your claim to 
become the Chief Minister or even a Minis¬ 
ter. Tie states that you are not qualified 
to be a minister without becoming a mem¬ 
ber of the Legislature. In view of the 
constitutional position explained in my 
letter and the opinion of the Advocate- 
General, I feel itdiflioult to accede to 
your request to form the Government in 
the State. 

This letter of the Government of Bihar 
has raised a point of great constitutional 
importance, that is, as to how far is it consti¬ 
tutional for the Governor to appoint such a 
person as a Chief Minister, who is not a 
member of the State I.egislature V . It is very 
difficult to understand how could the Advocate- 
General or the Governor say that Mr. B. P, 


Mandal was not qualified "to become--even 
a minister” without becoming a member of 
the State l.egislature particularly when Mr. 
Mandal was a minister a few days before, ^ 
without being the member of the State Legis- 
laturc. So far as the ministers are concerned 
there is absolutely no doubt that at the time 
of their appointment it is not necessary that 
they should be members of the State Legis¬ 
lature. It is significant to note that the ex¬ 
pressions "Ministers” in article 163 (3) "the 
Ministers” and "of Ministers” in clauses (1) 
and (r>) of articld 161, means ministers inclu¬ 
ding the Chief Minister. The non-acceptance 

i1<1 mf>$in that : 


(1) the ('hief Minister does not hold office 
during the pleasure of the Governor, 

(■_') the advice given by the Chief Minister 
can be inciuired into in any court, and 
(;’i) there is no provision for the fixation 
of the salaries of the Chief Minister in the 
Constitution. 

Hence, the expressions “Ministers’, "the 
Ministers” and "of Ministers” used in articles 
163 and 164 include the Chief Minister 
But what docs the expression "A Minister 
as used in clause (4) of article 164 mean V 
Does it cover the Chief Minister ? If this 
expression includes the Chief Minister, then 
there should be no difficulty in appointing 
such a person as a Chief Minister who is not 
a member of the State l^egislature. It appears 
that clause (4) of article 164 applies to all 
the Ministers including the Chief Minister. 
This is so because the same expression ^ 
Minister” as used in clause (3) of the same 
article undoubtedly includes the Chief 
Minister. Had this expression not 
included the Chief Minister, there would 

have been a separate provision In the Cons- 






titiition for adminMtering the oath of oihce 
and eecrecy to him. This proves that even 
for tlie (’hief Minister it is not necessary 
that he should be a member of the State 
I.eglalature at the time of his appointment. 
This is also the opinion of ( 'ol. Joginder 
Singh Mann, the Speaker of the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly. While giving a jud¬ 
gement on the legality of Mr. Gill’s Govern¬ 
ment in Punjab, he for instance said "theore¬ 
tically speaking it is conceivable that the 
Governor may appoint the Chief Minister as 
well as his collegucs from outside the House 
for a specific period. ’ Hence, it can bo said 
that the opinion of the Advocate-General of 
Rihar does not seem to be sound from con¬ 
stitutional point of view. 

Ordinarily, however, it is expected that 
the Chief Minister would be the member of 
the State {.legislature, ft is significant to 
note that it is not only the member of the 
Legislative Assembly who can be appointed 
as a Chief Minister but also a member of the 
Legislative Council too can-be appointed. 
In fact, there are examples where the leaders 
from the fiegislative [Council have headed 
the State Ministers. For instance, Mr. 
Morarji Desai in Rombay (1952) and ^fr. ( 

B. Gupta in U. P. (1952) 

It should also be noted in this connection 
that besides the elected members of the 
Legislative Council, even the nominated 
members can also be appointed as Chief 
Ministers. 

It may, however, be asked as to how far 
has tae Governor a discretion in the appoint¬ 
ment of the Chief Sfinister ? So long as one 


of the political parties has a clear majority in 
the Legislative Assembly and it also has a 
clearly recognised leader, the Governor may 
not have much say in tiie appointment of the 
Chief Minister. But whenever none of the 
political parties has a clear majority in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Governor may play 
quite an important part in the appointment 
of the Chief Minister. While doing so, he 
may even refuse to invite a leader sponsored 
by various political parties as their canditiate 
and thereby may prevent them from forming 
a coalition Government. This is exactly 
what the Governors of Madras and Kajasthan 
have done in 1952 and 19(i7 respectively. 
In Madras when all the opposition parties 
with IfiO members joined and approached the 
Governor Shri Sri Prakasa, he said : 

J am not going to recognise the combina¬ 
tion of groups. 1 am going to call that 
party which in the elections emerged as 
the largest single party, if not the absolute 
majority party, the biggest party. 

The C'ougress at that time had a strength 
of 165 in a house oj 321, but its leader Mr. 

Rajagopalachari, who was a nominated 
member of Legislative < 'ouncil was appointed 
a.s a Chief Minister. Similarly, in February 
1956, Dr. Sarapurnanda the then Governor 
of Rajasthan refused to invite Maharawal 
Tjakshnian Singh, the leader of the 1 '^nited 
Front to from the Government, in spite of 
the fact that the ITnited Front had a clear 
majority in the Legislative Assembly. He 
summoned IMr. Sukhadia, the leader of the 
Congress party to form the Oovernraent irres¬ 
pective of the fact that the Congress party 
had a strength of S8 out of 1S3. 
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Foreign Periodicals 


CiitLi) Cahe And Thk Teeatment 

Of' YoiTNf; Of’I’ENDEKS 

The follo'«ring are excerptH from the 
British fnforuiation Services Survey, Vo!. 1 
No, 18 ; 

The second triennial report of the child¬ 
ren’s Department of the Home Office gives 
an account of the work of the depart¬ 
ment for the period 19G4-66 (HMSO, 6s. 
6d.)* It reviews the services coueerned 
with child care, the training of child care 
officers and residential staff, adoption, delln- 
fjuency and the treatment of young offen¬ 
ders and outlines research being undertaken 
in these fields. The introduction to the 
report points out that services for children 
and young people and their families are 
provided by a partnership embracing statu¬ 
tory and voluntary bodies, and local and 
central government: the report comments 
on the services as a whole. 

CHir.DREN IN Care 

The report gives statistics of the number 
of children in care in March 3903 and 
March 1966 with an analysis of the circum¬ 
stances in which children came into the 
care of local authorities. In March 1966 
there were 69,1.67 children in the care of 
local authorities in England and Wales, 
which represented 5.3 per 1,000, of the 
estimated population under the age of 18 
(compared with 5.1 per 1,000 in 1959). 


The report points out, however, that the rise 
in the number of children in local authority 
care since 1959 has been accompanied by 
a substantial fall in the numbers of child¬ 
ren in the care of voluntary organisations. 
These have fallen from 17,06.S in 19.5!) to 
10,S.!!) in 1966. Thus between 19.59 and 
1966 the total number of children in the 
care of local authorities and voluntary 
organisations in England and Wales rose 
from 78,648 which repre.seats a fall from 
0..5 to 6.1 per 1,000 of the estimated popu¬ 
lation under the age of IK. In the year 
ended March 1966 half the children who 
came into care did so on account of their 
mother’s confinement or because of the 
short-term illness of of their parents. 

The report gives information about the 
foster care of children—just over half of those 
in care are boarded out—and about the 
numbers in residential homes. It notes an 
increase in the number of children living 
in homes accommodating Ices than 12 child¬ 
ren during the period under review. Increa¬ 
singly Butjcessful efforts are being made to 
see that children in residential accommo¬ 
dation freely join in activities of all kinds 
outside the home. 

The report outlines the work of volun¬ 
tary organisations in the child care service 
and points out that, despite the growth of 
statutory services, they continue to flourish 
and expand. It draws attention to the work 
of the National Bureau Ifor Co-operation 
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in Child Cafe> which is coacsraed with all 
aspects of the care of children. It says 
that the bureau is establishing itself as an 
important part of the total child care 
services, in particular bj disseminating 
information through its publications and 
conferences and by the research it under¬ 
takes. 

ADorrroN 

The report shows that in the six years 
from 1959 to 1965 the number of adop¬ 
tions rose from 14,109 to 21,032 an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent. There are 
now about 70 registex-ed adoption societies 
in England and Wales and about 70 local 
authorities act in a similar capacity. The 
number of adoptions resulting from local 
authority placinga has risen steadily in 
recent years and is now about 3,000 a 
year. About half of these children had 
been iti the care of local authorities. 

The Government Social Survey and the 
Home Office Research Unit are undertaking 
a statistical investigation into the workings 
of the Adoption Act 195S. It is expected 
that this and other research projects will pro¬ 
vide information as a basis for improvements 
in adoption practice and may point the way 
to changes in the law. 

Deunqt;e>'cv and tub Tkeatment 
OF Offbn»jsk.s 

The number of young people under the 
age of 17 found guilty of indictable olten- 
cos increased during the period under 
review but at a lower rate than iii preced¬ 
ing years. The rise in the number of girls 
found guilty of indictable offences is largely 
due to an increase in shoplifting, which 


accounted for more than Half of the offeneee 
committed by girls under 17. The report 
gives detailed statistics of offences commi¬ 
tted by boys and girls of different age groups. 
Information about remand homeo and appro^ 
ved schools is also given. The report says 
that the need for more remand home accom¬ 
modation is a direct result of the increase in 
the number of delinquents over the past ten 
years. The waiting period in remand homes 
for accommodation in approved schools, which 
was sometimes necessary, has become much 
shorter, however, largely because of the pro¬ 
vision of maey more places in approved 
schools. (There was a net increase of 1,066 
places in approved schools in the period 
1961-66 and five BOW schools were opened 
during the years 1964-66.) Plans to increase 
accommodation in remand homes are well 
advanced and arrangements for boys and girls 
on remand to be accommodated with private 
families have been made in several parts of 
the country. The difficulty of recruiting suit¬ 
able staff for both remand homes and appro¬ 
ved schools is discussed. 

Resi;ak(.ji 

The report gives accounts of research 
projects being undertaken by the Home Office 
Research Unit or by the National Bureau 
for Go-operation in Child Care, by univer¬ 
sities and local authorities with financial 
support from the Home Office. 

These can be broadly divided into three 
groups : (1) general studies of the develop¬ 
ment of children ; (2) studies into the causes 
of prevention of juvenile delinquency and the 
treatment of young offenders ; and (3) studies 
into child care and adoption. 
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BniTAiN's Tkaijm By Aii{ 

The following is reproditced from the 
British Information Service Survey : A 
substantially greater proportion of United 
Kingdom trade was carried by air in 1 i)()6 
than in lUlJb. Final figures for tlie year, 
published in the Oi' 'J'uaok Joi unm, 

for'14th April UhiV,'show that imports 
carried by air in IfliiCt accounted for 5! per 
cent by value of total United Kingdom 
compared with 7.5 per cent in lyfiT), 'I'he 
proportion of I ’nited Kingdom exports car¬ 
ried by air rose to 9.5 per cent in 106ti from 
under S per cent in 1966, while for the first 
time one-third or total re-exports were carried 


by air in 1966. The values of imporCi, 
exports and re-exports carried by air in 1966 
at *-516 ipillion, 1483 million and L66 million 
respectively, showed increase of 25,30 and 18 
per cent over 196.5. 

The divisions in which the greatest pro¬ 
portions of trade are carried by air are, for 
exports, clothing (46 per cent), professional 
and scientific instruments ( 38 per cent), 
leather mantifactnres (28 per cent) and medi¬ 
cinal and pharmaceutical products (2s per 
cent) ; for imports, electrical machinery ( .54 
per cent), scientific instruments ( 53 per cent) 
and medicinal and pharmaceutical products 
(41 per cent). 


Major IJroups of Commodities Eiportsd and Imported by Air in 1966. 




Exports 

I’ropor- 


Imports 

l*ropor- 

iSelccted division 

I'otal 

Exports 

tion of 

Total 

Imports 

tion of 


UK 

by 

total 

UK 

by 

total 


exports 

air 

exports 

imports 

air 

imports 


‘-m f.o.b. 

*-m f.o.b. 

/f* 

,‘.m o.i.f. 

<m c.i.f. 

.fi 

Ijcather manufactures 
(’homicul elements and 

33.0 

9,2 

2S 

29.0 

4.1 

14 

compounds 

Medicinal and pharma¬ 

110.8 

i;.3 

6 

122-9 

1-4*6 

12 

ceutical products 

Textile yarn, fabrics, made 

73-1 

20-8 

28 

14*6 

6-0 

41 

up articles 

260-7 

18-9 

i 

158-8 

2-2*3 

14 

Non-ferrou.s metals 
Machinery, other than 

191-4 

29-7 

16 

421-8 

12-5 

3 

electric 

.,040*7 

128-0 

12 

429*7 

126*8 

29 

Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and appliances 

;i46-o 

53*4 

15 

1.50*4 

80*6 

54 

Transport e<fuipinent 

721-2 

46-4 

6 

97*6 

18*2 

19 

Cloting 

UrofesBional and scientific 

.52-7 

24-0 

46 

68*7 

20*7 

30 

in.stru!ijents 

113*7 

42-.8 

38 

78*2 

41*4 

53 

Totah 4,728-0 

18.3-1 

10 

5,964*0 

545 9 



'♦rncluding other items not specified above. 





A large part of Uaited Kiogdom trade 
carried air is with Western Europe and 
North America. In 1966 Western Europe ac¬ 
counted for 44 per cent of imports, 46 per 
cent of exports, and 61 per cent of re-exports 
carried by air, and North America accounted 
for 32, 27 and 26 per cent of imports, exports 
and re-exports, respectively, carried by air. 
The individual countries with the largest 
shares of this trade are the United States, 
France and the Federal Kepublic of Germany. 

New pensiona legislation in Rumania 

A JU’w Kin))l()\(‘(l I’t‘rM>t)s' Ncl, 

wliiih t .mil- into iotct- nti I J'J()7, ici«'als 

ihc lUTviutJ'^ oti the “^ohjcf I. Its jnii- 

U) ,nl;i))t tin' lr\c[ o) jtrnsions lo «'«'<)iic»mic 
onri to to inrrc.isc t?ii.it<'rial iju'cntivcs 

lor finploNi'<l prisoiis to collirihiitc li* liic 

■ oinitiy’s ccoiioniii dev clopinciit. 

■\tiv prison will) lia- been (*m]ilo\cd foi the 
inc pciiod of 2 ,") veaf- (20 vcai'- loi 
uoincii) and lias ic.irlicd llic afic of t'O | •").") bn 
'Mimeni is entitled to an o)d-a,-e piaision, ihi 
<11 Ina) e\pression iiscd in iJie Act bein;-- 

■■siij)ei.inniia!ion pi'iision '. With ell’n I Iroin I 
lannai'v 10 *;. 7 , h.iwevei, llic workei nia) eonliniie 
ill eirifdoyiiieiil and the iiiuieitakinj- iiiav not 
leijuire his lelirenuail befoic the ot (i2 la? 
1") women), this limit beini-. raised to (i.A ><>a»s 
<00 in lh«' .asc of women) for univei-itv loaehers 
•Hid cetlaii) olhei (;ate;.^oties o| seieiililie and 
I'’search workcis. 

I'or workcis v\hv> have been emfilovcd in 
■bij!,b]y harmful, highly arduous or highiv 
liazarrlous occupations” i first category) or in 
"harmful, .irdiioijs or hazardous occajiations” 
(second category) the age limit is reduced }»v six 
nionths and tiuec months respectively for each 
'oai’s work performed in such oet iipalions, sub- 
P'll to a minimum age of 50 years. The mjuired 
fi'iiod of employment is reduced in same 
I'loporlions. 

Employed women who ba\e brought up 
■liree, or more children until.the age of 10 may 
* laim an old-age pension before rcaehing the 
-bindard age of eligibility. Thi' age liinil is redueed 


by one year in resperd of three chihlren, Ity tyvni 
years in re*pcel of four children and by throe 
yeais in reepecl of five or more children. This 
provision is without prejudice to the rigilt of 
women workeis to reiriuin in employment unlit 
ic;ie|nnu the normal age limit. 

Spn iai age limits arc laid ilown for civilian 
Hying peisonnci and bu' I'eilain categories of 
pci forming ailists. 

I be liasie old-ag,e pension, wliich may be 
ii!( rcasivl in a<'<‘ordan< e with liic duration and. 
('iiiliuuity of employ merit, is calculated in pro- 
puilion lo the montblv ufcience wage. For 
woikeis ill lilt; lir-t c.ilegoiy it r.inges from 70 
pel cent, o! .i w<ige above 2.<iU0 Ici to 100 per 
I (Til. ol ;r wagt“ lielow !!lj(t lei, the t onesponding 
figuifs lieim: (>5 to 0.5 per cent, loi workers in 
ill*' s|.( „||(1 t.att*goi\ and 00 !<» 'K) |)ei cent, for 
woikeis III lilt' lliiiit ealegon. I be pen enlages 
l.ii'l down for woikeis in the fii'st ainl st'conrl 
I'ategories ajiplv lo peisons who have performild 
\<oik e<.iMesponding to ibose talegories lor not. 
It'S tlian 20 veals. 

I'tii eatb vtMi ol t'mpltivmcnl beyond the 
miniimiii ipMlilving period the vvorkers in Ihe 
vaiioii.s cale.:orie.s an- enlilleil to a peiison supple¬ 
ment lepiesenling I pei tent, of the le/ereiue 
wage. Ltiiig tontinuil> ol einidoyment provides 
follows . I [lei tdil. of the pen.sion for 10 to 15 
\ears’ eonfinuilv ol emphiymenl, 7 per eeiil. for 
1.5 to 20 seals .nid lO pei rent, for over 20 
veats. 'I’hc total pension niav not. liowever, 
CXI ecd the refcieiice wage 

Pr Msoris who have not completed the 
pif'sctihed cinplovrnetil peiiod for entitlement to 
old-agr‘ pension are, ncverliielss. entitled to a 
reduced nirl-jge prmsion if they have heen 
employcrl for not less than ten yeais and have 
reached llie. ag<’ <4 (i2 (57 for women). The 
pension is calulatcd in jnoporfion lo the number 
of years of emplovtnenl. 

i.\rjui)iry i^ensions 

I he ijiialifyliig period for enfitlemcnl to an 
involitlilv pension varies according to the age 
of the bciienciai V. Tl ranges from one year (up 
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to the age of 20) to 22 years (al»ove the age of 
60) and from one year lo 17 years for women- 
If invalidity is due to an a<‘<'ideiit at work, an 
otxupalionat diheasc or Itihm uJosis no quali¬ 
fying period is required. 

The ha.''ie invalidily pension rale is 
established hi ai'cordanee \^illi the previous wage 
and the degree of invalidily t grade 1, where the 
person eoncerned is lolallv ini'apai'itated foi 
work and requin's ihe eonslunl atlendanee of 
another piTson ; gral*' II. v^liere the person 
concernetl is totally iiuxqnn itated for work hut 
does not re<pjire the altendaiKe of another person ; 
grade III, where ihe persrm eoinerned is partially 
hieapaeilaled for work!. 

In the <ase of gradt 1 invarnlily the l»ash 
Tate rangi.'s from 'fo |ier cent. ’f>f a rnonlhly' wage 
above 2,8(M) lei lo 65 iier cent, of a wage, below 
JfOO lei. 'Ihe pension is increased by 1 per cent, 
of the refcience wage in respect of each year of 
<‘mployincnl. In the case of gratle II invidlditv 
tile jiension lale is 7.5 per I'cnl., and for grade 
Til invali«lilv (>0 per cent., of the pension rale 
for grade I. 

When in\alidity is due to an aec.ident at 
work, oernpational disease or tuberculosis the 
pension rale is int.reasisl. In addition, persons 
who are in receipt of an invalidily pension or an 
old-age pension and who are affected hy grade 1 
invalidily are entitled to additional benefit for the. 
assistaee of another person at a standard rate of 
300 lei p<T month. 

SUHVJPORS- PENSlOi^S 

Subjeel to conditions laid down in the Act 
the following classes of persons are entitled lo 
a survivor’s jiension : the children, spouse, 
parents and brothers and sisters of the deceased. 
The pension is fixed in accordance with the 
following peu;entages of the pension to which 
the deceased was or wouhl have been entitled : 
100 per cent. if there are not less than three 
survivors, 75 jier cent, if there are iwt) survivors, 
and 50 per cent, if lher<' is only one survivor. A 
spouse who does not satisfy the prescribed con¬ 
ditions is entitled lo a survivor's pension until 


taking up employment, subject to a limit of six 
months followmg the decease of tlie breadwinner, 

SOCIAL ALLOWANCE 

Peisons having no means of subsistenee and 
f.iiliug to satisfy the einploynicnt conditions laid 
down for entitlement to an old-age 
or invahMilv pe,rision are entitled to a periodic 
^ 4 l< ijl allowance, payable hy the stale social 
iiisuiance fund if they have icached the age of 
62 (57 for women) and have been employed for 

iiol less than five \ ears or if they are disabled and 

have l>een employed foi ru*t less than a quarter 
of ihe qualifying period laid down for invalidity 
pension eligibility. 

The survirig spouse and the ihildreii of a 
dt’ceascil bri'adwiniiei who did not meet the con- 
<litions laid down for invalidity or old-age pension 
eligibility uie entitled lo a survivor's social 
allowani’c if ibev lack means of subsi.stence ami 
themselves -.-alisfy the conditions for receipt of 
a survivor's pension. 

The r.iles for socaal allow am‘c.s are fixed hy 
ilccision ol the Ccamcil of Ministers, whu;h alst> 
delerinines other categories of persons lo whom 
social allowances may be paid, as appropriate. 

.*1 UPPLKMEN TA H V PENSIONS 

The compulsory scheme of supplementary 
pension.s for employed persons came into force, 
on J January 1%7. 'I'he resources required for 
jiavment of pe.nsions under this scheme will be 
jirovided bv' emjiloyed persons contributions 
fixed al 2 per cent, of their wages (other pen¬ 
sions are financed by contributions from under¬ 
takings and by state subsidies) . 

The sujipleiiientary pension will be calculated 
on the basis of the period during which con- 
Irihulions have been paid. It will represent 5 
per cent, of the reference wage in respect of 
one to two years’ contributions, 7 per 
cent, for two lo five years, 10 per cent, for five 
to eight years, 12 per cent, for eight lo ten 
years, 14 per cent, for ten lo 20 years and 16 
per cent, for over 20 years. 

International Labour Review, September, 1967 
VOL, 96. No 3. 
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Book Review^ 


"History of tho Freedom Movement in 
India" (Vol. II) by Dr. Tara Chand, Pub¬ 
lished by the Director, Publications Division, 
Ministry of Information and Broad Cast¬ 
ing, and Printed by the Govt, of India 
Press, Faridabad. (Price Rs. 13.50). 

The second volume of Dr. Tara Chand's 
interesting historical interpretations of the 
Kreedom Movement in India, discusses the 
period 1800 to 1905. Whereas the First 
Volume discussed the establishment of 
British power in India between 1750 and 
1850, the second discusses the important 
years when Indian Nationalism developed 
as a result of India’s confrontation with 
western power and culture. This Nationa¬ 
lism was the culmination of great move, 
ments in the Social, Religious and Political 
spheres, and grew as a result of a struggle 
of the Middle classes in their efforts to 
forge Political, Economic and Cultural unity. 
Dr. Tara Chand is of the opinion that 
three forces primarily shaped the history 
of the freedom movement in the latter 
part of this period, namely a foreign 
Government, exploiting the people and coun¬ 
try, a vast mass of impoverished and igno¬ 
rant people and a small intellectual elite, 
conscious of the weakness within the 
nation, and determined to remove these 
through Self-Government. 

Dr. Tara Chand’s treatment of the 
various great Religious and Social reforms 
draw our attention to the problems which 
Indians faced within the boundaries of 


their own traditions and culture at that 
time, while the Giants of that Era such as 
Ram Mohon Roy are portraied as out. 
standing personalities, who influenced funda¬ 
mentally the growth of Modem India. 
Furthermore his emphasis on the role of 
the Indian Middle Class in connection with 
the development of political consciousness 
in India is also note worthy. 

Throughout the author discusses his 
ideas with objective clarity, and thus, this 
book should interest all sections of educa¬ 
ted society in India to-day. 

~L.a' 

Detailrd Ann[:al Report 19(56-67; 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. 
The report deals with all aspects of the 
work of the Department e.g. general rami¬ 
fications, finauces, administration, staff wel¬ 
fare, Postal and Railway Mail Service, 
Telegraphs, Telephones, Wireless, Stores and 
Workshops, Development and expansion of 
Telecommunications, Research etc. etc. There 
are 47 appendices, 14 plates, 5 charts and 
numerous statistical tables. 

Report : 1907-68 of the Ministry of 
Tourism and Civil Aviation. The Report 
deals with Civil Aviation, India Meteoro¬ 
logical Department, Railway safety, Tourism, 
Air Corporations and other matters. There 
are seven appendices. 

Report 1967-08 (Activities) Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs i Published by the Depart¬ 
ment of Communications, Posts and Tele- 
graphb Board. The Report gives muob 
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valaabU information about matters cooneC'* 
ted with the Department’s work. 

iNDTrsTRiAL Rei kssion by Dr. S. D. Sing 
Choohan, published by Sahitya Bhawao t 
Agra—3 as a booklet in their '.Economic 
and Commercial series : Re 1/,—1968. It 
explains the intricacies of industrial rece- 
ssions in, a clear and practical manner. 

OMBTlKSifATf FOU AmEUIC-A-V GoVEK'.NMI lN'l ; 

Edited by Stanley V. Anderson. Printed 
and Published by the American Assembly, 
Columbia University—USA. (Price S I.*'!") 
paper bound & § 1.05 Cloth bound). 

The authors are concerned with the pro¬ 
blems of Government losing touch with 
the individual citizen iu the USA. Bureau¬ 
cracy is growing so vast and remote that a 
public official is required urgently to pro¬ 
tect citizens against negligence and abui-re 5y 
other officials. The Ombudsman is such 
an official, being a novel d’- uniquely appro¬ 
priate institution for dealing with the 
aTerage citizen^s complaints about unfair 
administrative action. 

The Ombudsman has been described as 
‘^'an independent, high-level oflicer who 
receives complaints, who pursues inciuiries 
into the matters involved, and who makes 
recommendations for suitable action. lie 
may also investigate on his own motion. 
He mabcs |»priodic public reports, llis 


remedial weapons ire 

publicity. He c^ns 
law reverse adminlatotive actions ! 

The use of this office is Scandinavian 
in origin, and has been a very successful 
one ill those countries in all fields of 
public life. But whether this institution 
will solve the American administrative, 
deadlocks requires much thought slnoe a 
basically foreign institution may not solve 
what are fundamentally American proUems, 
and in fact may hinder;the legitimate function 
of Government. Furthermore the size of 
the state, the variety in size, form and 
structure of local institutions, at well as 
the nature ©f the federal constitution will 
have to be thought of in relation to this 
ide.a, and therefore the spousers by the 
r!2ud American Assembly conclude that 
Ombudsman offices be established in 
American local and State Governments. 
They do not recommend the establishment 
of a single office of Ombudsman for the 
entire federal Government, but were of the 
opinion that applications of the concept 
be undertaken at the federal level. And 
thus by looking at the Ombudsman as one 
of many tools of good government, and 
not a panacea of all social problems, good 
relation.^ between the individual and the 
State could be considerably improved 
forwarded. 



a tmlitter of 
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NOTES 


XoH'i'd-Soirrii Viktnam 

The ancient history of the lands now 
known as North and South Vietnam show 
that North Vietnam was named Tonkin and 
was ruled by the ilan Emperors of China 
during the lirst inillenium of the Christian 
era. tt became independept in 1)39 A.D. 
but had acknowledged (’hiiieso snzereinty 
at subsequent periods. During the next 
several centuries the Vietnamese conquered 
the Kingdom of Champa in Annam and 
Cochin China which is now called South 
Vietnam and was Cambodiau territory in 
the past. The French began to send rais- 
sionaries to this area in the 16th century 
and later help the Annamite Emperor Qia- 
Long to establish a unified Vietnam known 
as the Empire of Annam. In 18Sr> the 
French made a treaty with China by which 
the Chinese gave up all political claims o£ 
overlordship in Tonkin and Annam. The 


French established a protectorate over 
these countries and created a colony in 
Cochin-t’hina. In 1863 the French protec¬ 
torate was extended to Cambodia and in 
1899 to fiaos. The .Japanese, during the 
second World War occupied Vietnam. In 
1941 the Vietnam League, a Communist 
organisation was formed. On March 9, 
the Japanese interned all French people la 
Indo-China and proclaimed the indepen¬ 
dence of the couatry. In Sep'ember 1945 
the French siezed power again in Indo- 
China. In the mean time the Vietminh 
had become quite powerful and the French 
had to recognise the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam as a free State within the 
Indo-Chinese Federation. There were inten¬ 
sive eflforts made by the Vietminh to 
include Cochin-China in the Federation. 
The French could not arrive at any settle¬ 
ment as to the territorial rights of the 
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different groups iu the so-called Indo- 
Ohiua region of South East Asia. C(!Baa- 
tion of hostilities was arranged in 1954 
in the Geneva Conference in which the 
signatories were the Ereneh and the Peoples 
Army of Vietnam. 'Phe government of 
Vietnam did not sign the agreement. 'I'he 
Conference }igre<“d to hold a general election 
in 1956, which was not held and the coun¬ 
try remained divided into North and South 
Vietnam States, 

Gouerally examined the people of the 
two States are cjuite similar, iu a raaunei- 
of speaking, if oiw! considered their racial 
and linguistic characteristics. Yet, they also 
didcr widely in so far as the North Vict- 
/lamcse consist of large minority groups of 
Tays, Nungs, Mnongs, I’liais and Mees ; and 
the South Vietnamese minorities bcloiig to 
Btthnar, lihade, Jarai and other races, ; The 
v.arious political and military parties are 
quite distinct too at»d hands of China and 
Russia ill North Vietnam show up in 
extreme contrast against the hands of the 
Western Euro-Americans in South Vietnam. 
There are no reasons for assuming that 
the two countries with to become one or 
that they can unite on an ideological basis. 
There are on the other hand very strong 
reasons to believe that the two State can 
never unite. One in the current war 
between the two States. Almost every 
family in the two States h.as had some of 
its members killed in this war. Soldiers 
of the North and the soldiers of the South 
have been killing each other mercilessly 
out of a hatred born of animosities which 
have now taken a permanent shape. The 
North or the South may occupy the whole 


region by military force ; but even that 
cannot unite the peoples of the two States. 
I*eoplo may say that outside iudueuce has 
brought about this feeling of antipathy and 
once the outsiders are removed the inhabi¬ 
tants of North and South Vietnam will 
unite and live peacefully as members of 
one nation. But once the peoples of the 
two States have been taught to hate one 
another and have learnt to attack and 
destroy each others homes, they can never 
again revert to their lost feeling of friend- 
shi[i and brotherly outlook. The people of 
India and Pakistan have been taught to 
dislike one another by foreigners too. But 
they have uow acquired a state of mind 
in which they can never think themselves 
to be members of the same nation. North 
and South Vietnam can remove all Russians, 
('hinese and Americans from tlicir soil ; 
but a great deal of the hatred created 
between the peoples of the two sectors 
will continue to torment the souls of the 
two peoples. It is therefore wise to sepa¬ 
rate the two Vietnamese States and to so 
arrange matters as would enable the peoples 
of the two States to live peacefully and 
amicably without encroaching upon the 
territories of each other. They should also 
mutually keep out of each other politics. 

Party Promisf.« 

The political parties of India are now 
busy concocting hopes and promises for 
attracting votes. Jf we are returned to 
power, they are tolling the voters, we shall 
do this and that and remove all kinds of 
undesirable conditions that now exist. The 
promises are all one sided in the sense 






that all ofifcoders are being offered reprieves 
but. no victims are being assured that 
criminals -will he punished. Irrespective of 
the causes leading to strikes all strikers 
will be given whatever they ask for. 
Students will be permitted to cease atten¬ 
ding educational institutions, do what they 
like in examination halls and demand what¬ 
ever “freedoms" they can think of. Whether 
job holders have any real and productive 
work to do or not their wages will bo doub¬ 
led, prices of commodities will be halved, 
house rents (piartercd and so on and so 
forth. False promises, like liaron Munch- 
hausens travel adventures have no walls 
of reality to enclose them within the limits 
of possibilities. The more impossible the 
promises made by politicians arc, the more 
progressive, the promise makers are consi¬ 
dered to be. And there is competition 
among them to excel each other in the size 
of their lies, 'fhe voters arc naturally ill 
eijuipped intellectually to verify what can 
or cannot bo. Individually they are all 
great believers in earning very high wages 
by doing as little work as possible. They 
also hope to be employed in their millions 
without any provision for productive work. 
The students want to learn a few easy 
lessons and then to (jualify for technocra¬ 
tically difficult jobs. Nobody is willing to 
pay high prices, reasonable rents, railway 
or bus fares or taxes in any shape or 
form. The politicians will have to concen¬ 
trate on the evolution of an economy in which 
the majority of the voters will live in grand 
style at the expense of a small minority 
whose earnings have their origin in produc¬ 
tive work done in the past. If one says 
that is not possible and that all persons will 


■ 

have a standard of living commensurate with 
the productive work they do, one is likely 
to become unpopular. Be that as it may, 
prices of (iommodities cannot fall if the 
producers want high wages and the distri¬ 
butors demand high rates of commission or 
profits. The students cannot get doctorates 
by (ihcrnoinfi examiners. Work and study 
cannot be abolished nor even modified to 
please the workers and the students. Ten 
thousand spade full of earth cannot be 
removed without moving the spades. Ten 
thousand bricks cannot be laid either with¬ 
out handling the fen thousand pieces. 
Transportation of goods cannot be made 
possible without loading, unloading and 
movement of goods vehicles. Science, phi¬ 
losophy or mathematics have to be learnlf 
and mastered in order to be used as men¬ 
tal aids of usefulness. Agitation is no subs¬ 
titute for work. 

CAi.^'iri'A 

The left bank of the Bhagirathi, also 
known as the Hooghly or the Ganges, 
was not very suitable for human habita¬ 
tion at the] places where Calcutta now 
stands; in the days of -lob Charnock who 
laid the foundation of this great city in 
order to put the river between the British 
and the French Settloraeuts on the other 
bank. The site of Calcutta had small 
scattered villages here and there separated 
by the .salty marshes some of which still 
remain in the outskirts of Calcutta. This 
city therefore was built out of political 
necessity on its unfavourable site and being 
situated on low marshy lands had to face 
difficult problems of drainage, couserv&noy 
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and water supply since its foundation. But 
when the British {rained ascendancy in fadia 
and made Calcutta their capital, all Rajahs, 
Maharajahs, Seths and scekf'rs after jobs 
began to converge on this long, narrow, 
8etni>military settlement which slowly deve¬ 
loped into a great port by reason of the 
commercial pre-occupation of the Nation 
of Shopkeepers. The Seths and tha land¬ 
lords built numerous big buildings in the 
city which were designed by British archi¬ 
tects of doubtful artistic discrimination 
resulting in an architectural medley which 
earned Calcutta its descriptive name, tlie 
City of Palaces. The bustecs which sepa¬ 
rated the palaces were many as also were 
the menials who served as hewers of wood 
and carriers of water. Being the capital 
of India and the greatest port too, C'alcutta 
attracted all the unemployed as well as tlie 
criminal t^pcs from the adjoining territo¬ 
ries. ('.alcufta therefore always had a largo 
population of vagrants and seekers after 
nnskilled work, who bad no proper dwellings 
nor clothes or nntensils suitable for civili¬ 
sed living. Tliese people always lived in 
bunches on pavements, parapets, terraces, 
verandahs or steps of houses without ever 
worrying about encroaching or trespassing 
and sanitation or hygiene. Those people 
were by and large immigrants from Bihar, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradeslx and 
Andbradesh the ugly and dirty .set up 
created by them always gave the city a had 
name for no fault of its own. The people 
who reside in Calcutta permanently also can¬ 
not be accused of creating dirt and fifth or 
overcrowding the pavements or parapets. 
On# section of the permanent population, 
however, have their own ideas about a way 


of life. These are the trades people who' 
live in the various bazars including the Big 
Bazar. In the earlier days of Calcutta, the 
Bengalis were the tradespeople. But aflluence 
soon reduced the Bengalis to a lordly condi¬ 
tion of luxury and leisure in which trade or 
commerce played a very unimportant part. 
The Khetries of the Punjab and the Rajas- 
tliaois followed the Bengalis and later on the 
tradesmen of Gujerat also appeared in the 
Bazars in considerable numbers. These 
trading people employed large retinues of 
salesmen, servants, clerks, coolies and tran.s- 
port, workers whoso way of life made the 
Bazars extremely unwholesome in point of 
sanitation, hygiene and outward appearance. 
In fact (’alcutta has not only been a great 
Port, an important political (knUrc and an 
outstanding scat of learning and cultural 
pursuits ; but it has also been a great 
place of pilgrimage on account of the Kali- 
ghat and Dak-shineshwar temples, the pre¬ 
sence of the original Ganges as well as 
the Bhagirathi leading down to I the Sagar 
islands which attract millions of ritualistic 
bathers annually. The pilgrim population 
of Calcutta at any time would be <|aite 
substantial and the habits of pilgrims could 
never be anything but derogatory to the 
appearance of a great centre of popula¬ 
tion. 

When Independence came in 1047 with 
the Congress sponsored partition of India, 
the refugees from West Pakistan were 
scattered all over ISorth India, but those 
from East Pakistan concentrated mainly on 
Calcutta. These people numbering hundreds 
of thousands came into Calcutta and squa¬ 
tted anywhere in any manner that was 



humanly possible. This reduced the pave¬ 
ments, parks and^ all open spaces in Calcutta 
to a condition comparable to Puri during 
the Chariot Festival of Jagannatb. Most 
places where the people of Calcutta went 
for their morning and evening walks be- 
i-ame unrecognisable due to the structures 
put up by the refugees. The City which 
w.as overcrowded normally became' utterly 
filthy and noxious. The Government of 
India who were responsible for the rehabi¬ 
litation of the refugees did next to nothing 
to relieve the situation, and C’alcutta con¬ 
tinued to hear more and more about her 
dirty streets and lack of sanitation 
from persons who had been directly and 
indirectly responsible for her peculiar 
position. The Hritish and the Americans 
too were behind all that happened in 1047 
ami their criticism of (Jalcutta^s .sanitary 
condition, therefore, sliould be thrown back 
at them to some extent. 

Calcutta has always been and still is a 
great centre of learning and culture. Indian 
civilisation from the dawn of history to lOGS 
can be more advantageously studied in 
f’alcutta than elsewhere, because this city 
has perhaps the largest number of scholars, 
connoisseurs, collectors and persons who are 
kuowedgeable and intelligently interested in 
history, archaeology, philosophy, social manners 
and customs, painting, Bculpture, music, 
dancing etc. etc. in the whole of India. Side 
by side with theii interest in India of the 
past, Indian culture and civilisation, the 
C'alcutta intellectuals can handle matters of 
modern science, current opinion, world trends 
in social philosophy and problems of econo 
mics, history and human progress in a capable 


manner. It is therefore an adorable place 
which people with any praiseworthy outlook 
can appreciate. If someone condemned the 
Latin (Quarter of Paris and showed an intello- 
ctral preference for the Paris that Hauss- 
mann built, he should be compared to those 
who condemn Calcutta for its lack of frills 
and its dirty crowds and striking students. 

ThK CoX( 5I:E.S,S SOI'TENINC Ul’ 
Anti-Pahtie-s 

During its twenty years of politi¬ 
cal supremacy over all other political 
parties of India, the* Congress had mixed 
business with fads and ideology with ideo- 
sjncracy to siuli aii extent that it had 
become quite ridiculous to all thinking 
men. Added to this the leaders of the Con-* 
gress had progressively deteriorated in quality 
as well as in integrity and corruption had crept 
in everywhere and become rampaut in a 
fearsome manner. This had reduced the 
prestige of the Congress to a very low ^stato 
and all antiparties of the Congress begaa 
to take advantage of the state of alfairs and 
preached the removal of the Congress from 
political power with some success. In the 
1907 elections the bad name earned by the 
Congress yielded a dividend to those who 
opposed it and the Congress lost many seats 
in many states. Power was snatched frota 
the Congress in several States and Govern¬ 
ments were set up by many coalitions of anti- 
Congress parties. Rut the expectations of 
the people that these new Governments will 
manage the aifairs of the nation in a much 
more steady, practical and clean manner 
were not realised. The auti-Cougress groups 
proved to be as obsesied with fads and fa^acies 
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as the Congressmen had been and the stand¬ 
ards of ethical conduct in the now organisa¬ 
tions did not in anyway excel those that the 
Congress had achieved. The anti-Congress 
groups further had no loyalty among them¬ 
selves and defections became a now political 
disease in the legislatures. Tho various 
non-Congress governments therefore began 
to break up and President’s rule was 
imposed in some States. Whether this 
happened duo to any raachiaations of the 
Congress is anybody’s guess ; but the 
general belief was that the Oongress did try 
to create breaches in the ranks of the anti- 
Ci>ngre,.sa forces. Tf they had, one cannot 
hold that against them in so far as many 
Congressmen too had defected due to the 
propig uida and other cirorts made by tho 
non-Congress groups. It has now become 
obvious that tho Congress is preparing for a 
large scale counter attack on the p.arties 
that oppose it. The softening up of tho 
forces arrayed ugiiinst the Congress has now 
been achieved to a great extent. People 
have now realised that the diHerouce between 
all political parlies can be described a.s 
negligible. Ju the circumstances people can 
vote for any party without much hope of 
improving the Government of India or the 
States. 

Roads Or India 

India had never been in a very happy 
position about her roads compared to her 
needs for the same. In tho past the great 
Kings and Kmporors who had a sound econo¬ 
mic and military outlook had roads built 
to snit their requirements. The' British 
built some military roads and railways, but 


their ideas did not deal with tho generiil 
economic development of the country. They 
rather restricted their activities for the 
realisation of their aims of exploiting India 
for the benefit of the British and their 
Commonwealth of white partners. When 
independence came we had about twenty per 
cent, of the roads that would have given 
us more or less complete means of commu¬ 
nication with all our cities, towns, villages 
and industrial centres. The Plans always 
included road development ns a priority 
subject; but considering the fact that we 
have not yet come anywhere within fifty 
per cent, of our full requirements of roads 
in twenty years, we cannot say that the 
priority was actually kept in a very forward 
position. The 19(i7-(iS Report of the Ministry 
of transport and shipping of the Goverment 
of India gives ns a summary of the develop¬ 
ments in Road Transport, which can be 
cited for the enlightenment of tho reading 
public. 

“Major problems facing the road transport 
industry have been taken up, for review. 
The report of the Road Transport Taxation 
Enquiry Committee (Dr. Keskar Committee) 
as well as the Study Group on Road Finances 
have been received and are under examina¬ 
tion. The report of the study group of 
viable units is expected shortly. 

“In view of the continuing constraint on 
resources, hardly any new National Highway 
works could be taken up during the year. 
With the result that the objective that the 
National Highway System should be left with 
no missing roads (340 miles) and no major 
unbridged river crossing except the Panban 
crossing will not be achieved by 1970-71. 
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Within the limited financial resources, it was 
possible to complete the construction of only 
35 new major bridges. Daring the year 
the IDA. assisted programme for the deve¬ 
lopment of national highways costing Rs, hO 
crores for the construction of 650 miles of 
roads and 17 major bridges, was completed. 
The only new national highway link sanctio¬ 
ned during the year related to the road 
connecting the post of Ilaldia with NH No 6 
(Calcutta-Bombay road) at an estimated cost 
of Rs. 1 crores, 

‘‘To facilitate the planned development of 
rural roads and to suggest the broad princi¬ 
ples for the preparation of a phased pro¬ 
gramme for their development a one man 
Committee cansisting of Shri 11. P. Sinha, 
has been appointed to submit a report on 
the subject for consideration at the next 
meeting of the Transport Development Coun¬ 
cil. 

“xinother committee has been set up to 
make an on the spot .assessment of the surplus 
stocks of road bridge making machinary, 
examine the arrangements for their proper 
accounting and maintenance and suggest 
measure for their disposal or optimum utili¬ 
sation as the case may be. 

The language of the last two paragraphs 
quoted above suggest that rural road 
development is still being contemplated in a 
loose and conjectural manner. As these are 
the most needed roads for the development 
of our poore-st regions, we have to admit that 
the economic planners of India have neither 
proved to be fast and efficient workers 
nor have they realised the relative urgencies 
that stand out clearly in our complex pattern 
of wants. 


LaBOUU DlSf'lTl'E 

Labour disputes in Ind:a are generally 
prevalent in the more prosperous and high- 
wage paying establishments. The reason for 
this is that labour unions aro more easily 
formed in such establishments than in the 
less affluent units. The workers are more 
conscious of wage and hours, rates and other 
terms and conditions of work in these highly 
productive factories than they are in others 
in which-tho entrepreneurs some how imanage 
to carry on. Disputes also arise more fre¬ 
quently in times of expanding production and 
sales than when the markets experience 
trade slumps. This happens because labour 
leaders believe that the eutrepreueurs will 
alway.s agree to their demands when busine^ 
looks up. The employers on their side 
become obdurate and hard bargainers when 
business slackens and costs appear to go up. 
When circumstances demand cost rcductioot 

the workers, if ill advised, resist the economy 

■ 

moves made by the employers and thereby 
precipitate things to lead to strikes and 
lockouts. In India the Government officers 
dealing with labour matters doriot always go 
into the economic details of disputes, but 
try to make settlements without reference 
to factors which determine employment, 
production, wages, prices etc. etc. The 
result is that no settlements, ever really put 
things on an economically sound basis, and 
the same troubles arise again after some time 
with the same misunderstandings and illogical 
wranglings arising over the same or similar 
difierenccs of points of view. 

Tho "Government Departments dealing 
with the labour disputes usually put * their 
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faith in tripartite conferences participated in 
by the Eiuployeca, the Employers snd the 
officials. If these conferences fail to achieve 
their objectives of conciliation, then the 
matters are dumped in the lap of Tribunals 
which try to have the necessary hearings 
according to procedure and thereafter 
deliver judgement. These awards usually 
order the payment of compensations, the 
reinstatement of discharged or suspended 
workers and similar things aflecting the 
Employers and the Employees to their advan- 
tage or otherwise as the case may be. Hut 
no Tribunal Award would go beyond the 
terms of reference made to the Judges. 
Tribunal hearing and awards, therefore can¬ 


One of the Seven was wont to say ; 
*That laws were like cobwebs ; whore the 
small flies were caught, and the great brake 
through/ —Francis Bacon, 

Nothing doth more hurt in a State than 
that cunning men pass for wise. —Bacon 

Neither will it be, that a people over¬ 
laid with taxes should ever become vali¬ 
ant and martial. —Bacon 

When bad men combine, the good must 
associate ; else they will fall, oae by one, 


not effect a solution of economic imbalances 
or of deep seated controversies which are, 
quite often, stimulated by political leader^ 
acting as labour union officials. These 
mixtures of issues of an economic type with 
those of a political kind always complicate 
matters. If the question of an increase in 
dearness allowance of the worker of a cotton 
mill is mixed up with the ambition of a political 
party to establish a dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat or an effective initial move in a social 
revolution, oae can hardly settle such a 
“dispute” without recourse to civil war. It may 
even require the beginning of thellliW. War 
to settle that dispute in the cotton mill. 


an unpitied sacrifice in a contemptible 
struggle. —Burke 

Corrupt influence, which is itself the 
perennial spring of aU prodigality and of 
all disorder ; which loads us, more than 
millions of debt» which takes away vigour 
from our arras, wisdom from our councile, 
and every shadow of authority and credit 
from the most venerable parts of our 
constitution. —Burke 

The people never give up their liber¬ 
ties but under some delusion. —Burke 



ECONOMICS OP MINERAL RESOURCES 


C. B. M A MORI A 


The sati«;f;«ctiorv of human needs witli 
respect to food and clothing are met by man's 
use of plants and animals, but ft)r most of his 
other basic needs-tools and implements, weapons, 
dwellings, fuel and lubricants, medicines and 
svnlhetic fabrics besides gems, fertilisers etc.,- 
he relies upon the mateiials' of the earth's crust 
to a very large extent. For nianv llu>u.sands of 
years mineral materials have been of <lirprt 
significance to man ; so much so that he has 
described his cultural dtwelopmeni in pre-histoi) 
and subseqiienl histoiica! limes in terms of the 
mineral resources at liis command : “the Slomj 
Age" ,“the Bronze Age," “the Iron Age," the 
Steel Age,”, “the Oil Age" ,Tlit; present day world 
is on the threshold ol “the Aluminium -d’itanium- 
ipi lUanium Age". .Such term" attest, ()uitc 
clearly, the tremendous direct import.mcc of 
nrineral res<mrres in man's cidtural evolution. 
They also indicate that man has gone through a 
progressive development as.sraialed with the 

discovery, development, and utilisation oi dilTe- 
rent kinds ol mineral resources. The search tor 
and winning of. minetal wealth have carried men 
to the ends of the earth. The Phoeriiciarin went in 
search of tin, the Conqtiisladores in search of 
gold, and the twentieth century man has gone in 
search of oil. As time passed by, man jvlaced 
economic value on many additional minerals. 

Some of these are located in relatively few i)laces, 
they lend considerable geographic distinctive¬ 
ness to their localities. Few examples may he 
cited : the lead and zinc mines of Upper Silesia ; 
the tin mines of Malaya, Indonesia and Bolivia 
which together account for 6f> percent of the 
world total ; the Broken Hill district of 
Australia which can boast of the richest lead 
and zinc ores on earth ; tlie silver mining belt 
that runs from Mexico to Br.Columbia ; the 
famous Whitwatersaiid of S. Africa which 
produces much of the world’s gold ; and the 
2 


liusleiilx'rg flislricl of S. Africa where a substa'n* 
liai ."liaie of the earths platinum is extracted. 

The story of human use of mineral resourcest 
runs roughly thus ; In the beginning man made 
use of such miiieral.s as were readily at hand, tlnv 
common locks ; subsequently he came to use the 
more common metals, such as ettpper and iron, 
whicli sometimes ikcuitimI native ; later still he 
came to use the mineral fuels, the more complex 
metallic minerals, and other rarer metals. In ihc 
twetiticth century, some minerals, although of 
c()m}»aiativcly rare occurence have come into 
piorninenee out of all ]tro[i(»ili(m to the amount 
consumed. Hadio-aclivc mineials exemplify this 
rematkablv well, hut there aie many others which 
ovciipv a key position, for the reason that very 
small amoniits of metals or nonmetal" whieli they 
yield have a profound elTecl when added to other 
metals.' Minerals like venniculite. ncpheline, 
those of the sillimariile group, and others which 
were almost uiikiiown fotineily and weie regarded 
almost as scientific curiosilics, are now 
finding cxleii.'-ive utilisation in industry and 
their niimher i.s (<in(iinial)y increasing. Almost 
all ininetals arc ernplovial in the .service of mail, 

^Modern machine (ivilisafioii is unthinkable 
without coal and iron. I lu'y are the twin piller.s 
of inriustiial development. " For its higher develop¬ 
ment. machine (iviiisaliun icqnires additional 
materials. "I’lluting presses need nnliinony ; 

high-speed automatic macfiirie tools depend on 
tungsten, vanadium and ehrominm ; without , 
molybednum, whieb gives .steel the power to 
resist emllessly repeated shocks, automobiles 
W'ould be less reliable : the electrical industry 
is unthinkable willnmt copper, as is the canning' 
industry without tin : catalysis calls for .such 
agents as platinum or nickel ; batteries require 
lead ; no brass without zinc, no kodak hlra$ 
without .silver; aeroplanes need aluminium,' 
fountain pens call for iridium ; aluminiam 
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reduction depends on carbon and cryolite, and so crust are entirely deficient in mineral matter 
on, almosst ad inifitmi. If we consider electricity, which are of value at the present time. There are 32 
gasoline and aviation as essential features of our elements of which the crust is coinposetl of, as 


modern civilisation, we would have to add copper, 
petroleum, and aluminum as indispensable 
prerequistes.”^ 

It may be interesting to know that of all 
the raw materials required in the mauiifacture of 
a telephone, the following minerals are essential : 
Copper, iron (soft iron foi magnets) ; platinum 
(in switch board lamps ; gold silver, [dutiiaim) 
a combination of these three goes into eonlat 
springs) ; lead (in cable and fuse wires) : 
antimony (in the protective sheath covering 
cables ami in condensers) : tin (in solder, a 
lead and tin ally) ; nickel (for plating to protect 
delicte parts against atmosphere, and for springs) ; 
zinc (for galvanising iron to protect from moisture 
and rust, and in brass) ; coal (granular carbon 
In transmitter is made from selected coal that 
nflust not exceed l|l()0 cc. in size) ; ulutmnium 
(diaphragm) ; mica (as insulation in the 
transmitter) ; and asplialt (as a finishing on the 
transmitter and in cable terminals) . No less than 
fourteen minerals are used in telephone making 
alone. ■* 

It* is interesting to know that there are 
about 2000 species of known minerals in the 
world and of these ulxtut 200 are of direct use 
in man’s pursuits. Two developments have 
greatly affected the increasing use of minerals. 
First, the progressive discovery, development and 
utilisation of different mineral resources ranging 
from the more common and sim[)ler types to the 
more rare and the more complex kinds. Second, 
to the development of man’s scientific knowledge 
and technological skill for upon these depended 
his ability to recognise ,isolate, mine and process 
the various minerals. 

Classification Of Minerals 

The whole of the earth’s crust is,* of course, 
composed of mineral matter and no parts of the 


evidenced from the table given below 
Content of the Crust of the Earth, including the 
Pei'cetilage) 


Cithos|)here and the Hydrosphere. 

Silicon 

27.720 

Aluminium 

n.130 

Iron ' 

5.010 

('.alciuru 

3.030 

Sodium 

2.050 

l*ota‘'sium 

2.000 

Magnesium 

2.0^K) 

Titanium 

0.030 

Manganese 

0.100 

Ifaiiiim 

0.050 

(diromiuui 

0.037 

Zirconium 

0.020 

Nicol 

0.020 

Vanadium 

0.017 

Cerium and 


Vltriuin 

0.015 

Copper 

O.OlO 

Tungesten 

0.005 

Lithium 

0.004 

Zinc 

0.004 

Columbian and 


Tantalum 

0.003 


0.003 

Hafnium 


Ijcad 

0.002 

Colibult 

0.001 

Boron 

0.001 

Beryllium 

0.001 

Arsenic 

0.0001 

Molybdenum 

0.0001 

Tin 

O.UOOl 

Mercury 

0.00001 

Silver 

O.OOOOOl 

Selenium 

0.000001 

Gold 

0.0000001 

“This is equivalent to 24, 

500,000,000 t 

of gold. 
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It should be remenbered that a mineral 
psource, like any other resource, is only of 
)(){ential value until man Ends a way of extrac- 
iii.e il and a use for it, Althoujih mineral sub- 
lances are widely spread throughout the crust, 
n general, comparatively few aie found in 
iilliciently largo and concentrate quantities to 
usiify their economic exploitation. Thus, ourn- 
lared with the resources of agriculture ,minerals 
If highly localised in occurrence and of strictly 
toiled availahilily. Mineials aic rainefl profilahly 
itU whcie these eon<liti'ons aic favourable : 
irsl, the ore is of ricfi grade jo llial it could he 
'.Iraeted at low cost, and that it lies accessible 
I c«)ncent ration mills and smellers and is 
ivouied by efficient and economical transporta- 
on facilities to rnaikels. Sfcont!, the size of 
"terves is signifieaaiit. Third, fuel and power are 
isily available. Fourth, labour is ])lentifully 
mailable and that il is cheap, tifih, large capital 
imperative for modem mining development, 
i'le management, in both engineering and 
ijsiness, is thert*. Lastly, ore of extremely low 
elallic eomenf may he mined profilahly provided 
veral of the above factors arc favourable. 

Mining applies to all endeavours by wliieh 
minerals or other lesourees, whether solid or 
liquid, are extracted from the bowels of the earth 
ugnrdless of method, whether through shafts, open 
pits, quarries, or‘any other lechnifjue. Mines 
tire only pin points on the earth’s surface, for 
most of them are small holes in the ground 
hrough which men descend to the harvest 
realms below. Mining is carried on in the high 
latitudes north of the Arctic Circle, in the mid- 
atitudes ,and in the tropics ; in mountains and 
in plains ; in hot countries and in cold ; in dry 
•ind and in wet ; in densely populated areas and 
in sparsely populated ones ; in regions of 
nivanced cultures and in regions of culture which 
lie advance people consider backward.® Hence, 
'■'-gions of mining are rather difficult to 
'’l''Ualise. 

.A mMneral is a naturally occurring chemical 


compound either constant in its composition ot 
varying within narrow limits.'^ It may be 
defimwl as ’’a naturally occurring substance that 
has a distinctive set of physical properties and a 
composition expressible by a chemical formula.”* 
On the other hand, an ore is a mineral aggregate 
from which one or more mineials can be extrac¬ 
ted at a pndil. In fact, it is a deposit of metallic 
minerals sufficiently rich to permit its profitable 
exphtitalion. Whether a giv^n deposit conslilutee 
ore or not may depend upon the concentration 
of the mineral in the rock, its price, proximity 
to transport faeilites, cr>st of luhoiir and other 
factors. 

Mineral re.ourees of the world are classified 
info three di«.tin< t clas.^es : i) Non-metallio 
minerals : (ii) metallic minerals, and (iii) Mineral 
fuels. 

(i) Non metallic minerals arc those which 
arc used for structural purposes, chemical and* 
various other industries. They usually fall into 
foui broad ealegories : First, Z»o/Wi/ig Maleriah, 
such as sand, chalk, marble, sandstone, lime and 
lime stone, gravel, Kaolin, China Clay and 
Cement niateiial. Second, Mineral Chemicals, 
like salt, sulphur , pyrites, graphite, mica, 
asbestos, gypsum, etc'.. Third, minor minerals, 
eompri.sing magnesite, fluorite, vorax, dolomite, 
barytes, soda, cryolite and barytes. Fourth, 
Mineral fertilisers, sueh as nitrate, potash, 
phosphate i.c., fertiliser trio, 

(ii) Metallic minerals, arc those which con¬ 
tain metals, both of general utility and alloy and 
piccious metals. Such minerals are usually 
divided into three categories : First, Medals sueh 
as iron, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, tin, 
aluminium, magnesium, titanium and mercury. 
Second, Ferro-alloys, such as cobalt, chromium, 
nickel, m-olvbdenum, manganese, zirconium, 
beryllium, uranium, vanadium, tungsten. Third, 
Precious metals, like silver, gold, platinum, 
palladium. 

(iii) I^ineral Fuels, romprising coal, 
petroleum, natural gas, shale and nuclear power. 

Under each of the above three groups, the 
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tndivulu.ii rniru'rafs may br, fuilhrr rla&sifierl as 
eitber “Cumnn'nial” (»r "sub-inaijjiiriar’ minerals. 
Cofilmcrcial mimrah are ref!ar<l«’<l a.s lliose wliifb 
nrc availaiile iimler prej-rnf It'clinolo^iral prae- 
tices aiul eeonoinic t oiwlilitin.''. As Oiey are 
tjsually foiiiul in rare <|iianlilies, ibcv have lh«; 
interaalinn.il impoilaiu e. On the nlhcr hand, 
sub-mar^mal tninrruls are lluise minerals that 
arc ecoimmiealK nna\ailahle i.r*, ihey eannol 
be profilalil) uciiked eillier because the (Icjxt'-ils 
are nf luo small si/e, are of low ;;r.ide, ate 
lenmlcK siliialed or ihe leelmiqiies in me are 
loo ineflieieiil. 

Banic And Cnnlnhiitory Miurrrdfi 

! 

Fimetionaih, minerals may he divided inlo 
J>asu' and i tintiihiiloi y minerals. 'I'he tliiee basic 
minerul.s ai<' i i)al, ' ihe ie<lu< er and enciel/ei’*, 
iron, “the harnessei and niapetizer,”, and copper, 
‘‘the eonduclor of electrical eneru), '. 'Ihese 
ihrce, “hv combinina ami ciroidinatinp: their 
peeiiliai prijperlie- lav the foundations of human 
control of the fort ev, ,,f Natine.’'" They are 
star I'crftniners, hehiiitl which stands a sinm" 
tnpportin.i; t ast, the contributor) minerals. Pelio- 
leium and natural aas tend to su|)|,leiiienl coal as 
the chief stiurcc of eneray ; the ferro-allovs 
improve tlv ([ualily of steel : and platinum as a 
ralalysl is indispensable m chemical svsthesis. 

Exprridnidf yin ft \on<’xpvndahle Minerat.'i 

.Minerals can also he i lassifieil as expenduhit; 
and non-evpendahle minerals. Expendable mine- 
ral.s are tho.'i uhidi are riol abundant and which 
sooner or lalei will he pone : eoul, petroleum, and 
natural pas loe examples. Ntm-expenable minerals 
arc those whieh ilo not di.sappear in u.se such as 
iron ore, copper and clay, proof of which is their 
existence in relies represcnlinp the eailiesl cultures 
■uf man.*' E\|>endablp mineral.s are definitely 
fun,d resources. He-used minerals may he called 
revolvinii fund resyuices : they rcsenrble flow 


Sf rale file, Crilkal And Essential Minerals 

From the jroinl of view of ihe defence 
rcipriterrrerrfs minerals arc classified into three 
cali'pories, Strategic, critical and essential. 
Slndt'f.ir tnincrals are those which are regarded 
essential for war purposes, for which the supply 
imr.'l he secured wholly or partly from the 
soiiiees outside the eounli'v, smh as Antimony, 
nickel, (|narlz erysldl, tin ,and tungesten. 
(.nih fd ininciah are those essential for war, the 
jrr'M ureirrerit piohlettts of whieh arc less difficull 
ill ,111 tor the strategic ones either hoeause they 
ate less essential or are ohtainahlc in nrore 
aluiiidanl rpiantifies in the country. Alnminiiim, 
praphilc, ashestos, platinirm and vandium are 
siicli minerals. Es.tcnIinI inineutls arc those most 
vital to industry and which are produced rtiy 
sufileienl anrounts to have normally an cxporlahh' 
.surplus. Such mincruls arc coal, topper ore, iron 
ore, inolyhilenunr, petroleum and zinc. 

(Jiifj P(cnlifiiitic.s Of minerals I 

I’eculiarlilics of miircral resources may be' 
M't forth as heiow : 

1 .Mthoupli mineral substances are 
widely spread throughout the crast, 
in geiteral, compartivciy few are found 
itt sufficiently concentrated quantities to 
jrislitv their commercial exploitation. 
For this reason, compared with the 
resources uf agriculture, minerals aie 
Irighly localized in occurrence and of 
.strictly limited availability. 

2. Owing to the “hidden” nature of most 
minerals, their discovery is largely 
unpredictable. This more than any¬ 
thing else givc.s mining enterprises a 
speculative character. The risk i*i 
especially great in the case of the 
socalled fugitive minerals like oil 
gas. 1 Incertainty besets the discovery of 
ncw-suppleinontary or rival-deposits fS, 


res ource.s. 
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the extent and pesistence of known 
deposits. 

3. All mineral deposits are exhaustible and 
eontinued explotalion is very neaiiy 
always aceoiiiiianied by inercased diffi- 
cullies in production. lrnpr(*ved tochno- 
lony tuny result in lcinj>iuary imj)io\e- 
mciit. 

4. .Most melals arc duiable and hence 
rc-u.''C;d>le. I bus scrap )da\s an imporliint 
pari in the conscixalion of iion ore, 
copper, aluminium, and some other 
rnelais. Il has ))ecn estijrnited llnil 10 to 
(»0 pericnt of the open hearth funiaee 
consists of s«rap. 

;i Mineral resources arc fixed in ijuantilv 
ill the bowels of earth. As sufh their 
supply c.innot be increased or decieasi'd 
at the will of the man. Theii acciirmnula- 
lion taki’.s millions of year.slnit i xploitation 
,if unjilanned, lakes onlv a few decades to 
dry up thc.se. Theiefoic, c\erv tounliy 
tries to adojil fneservation and conser¬ 
vation praciiccs. Manv political aeree- 
riien's and imdci lakir);j.s in llic inlerna- 
lional sphere are motivated liv the 
a.ssuranee of access to mineral supplies. 

6. There is an inter-cle|)enden<’p to a !aip,e 
extent between Western arul Eastern 
hemisphere, in resfieet of many minerals. 
For tin, cobalt, ehronium, maricancse. 
iii(lu.slrial diamond, We.stern hemisphere 
depends on Eastern lie.misphore to the 
extent of JJ5 of its Tieed.s. similarly 
Eastern hemislipcre, obtains o.5 Si of its 
requiicmciils for nickel, sulphur, 
industrial .salt, vanadium from the 
Western hcmisi>heie. Some 7(1 to BO 
percent of the mineraLs arc known to 
enter into international tiade. 

Minerals Ami Cwcnlnp,ical formations 

It would he interesting to know a few of 
the fundamentals of the relations of geological 


condition,? to the formalicm and deposition of' 
minerals.J^ 

“The metallic ores, the non-mctalUcj 
deposits of ceonoinic value and the mineral^' 
fuel's that are basic reijuisites for modern civi-,'. 
li/alion oeeui uiulcr certain well-defined 
geolopieui eondilinns. Their distribution is by: 
no means haphazanl or unpredietablc. For such 
an understanding, the rocks of the earth’s 
suiface are groiijicd into three eatagories. 

I ir-l, there aie the very ohJ ami generally much 
cdiilorted or lompresrcd nuks of the basement 
complex or Fre-Eamhai ian leiranee. 'Hiese 
include vast boilies of granite and other igneous 
imks ,mai’!V of them intensely metamorphosed, 
as well .IS sedimentaly loiks like wise have 
lieen greallv ulleied by heal and pressure duringi 
the many \ icissitiules of crustal movement andj 
volcaiiii eruption that have afferted them, 
throuylioul the long ages of geologic time.j 
Ihcse iinejenl nuks eimlain many rich hodied 
<d metallic ore.s, mk h a.s those yielding goId| 
silver, (oppei, iijekt! and iion. Nowhere do they| 
contain coal, iielroleiini or the ores of su^ 
metal.s as aluminium and magnesium. 

■'riierc uie extensive areas of Prc>Cambriart| 
links in every ionlincnt, urul no large unit o:^ 
lhe.se locks, when adequately prospected, ha# 
thus far f.iiled to yieiri e.ssential metals. Th®;, 
(aiiiadian Shield surrimudiiig Hudson Bay (m j 
N. America) and extending southward into 
f .S.'\., ill the Lake Superior region is matche^ 
by the Scandanavian Shiedd of northwestel 
Europe and the Angara shield of norlh-cenlrd] 
Siberia (in .Asia). In the Southern hemisphere 
the Cia/ilian Shield of S. America is match^| 
by the e.xtensive bodies of Pie-Canibrian rock 
South and central Africa, Deccan plateau iM 
India and the hasement compltx of Austraiia,| 
“The second ^roup of rock.s in this vetj 
loose clas.sificdtion includc^s the scdiraentall 
formalimis of Camhrian and Po.sl-Camhrian agtt 
These * mav he flat-lying beds beneath tnl 
plains and in plateaus oi they may I/e wrinF^*® 
into mxuinlains like llie Appalachian or 
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Aravallie. Il is from these that world's resources 
of coal and [>olroleuni arc secured, as well as 
much of the potash and rnafinesium and sonic of 
the iron and non-ferrous nielals. Here, too, il is 
evident that every continent has its share. ’Die 
wide .spread basin of the Missjssi|)pi Valiev is 
inalehed by the evleiisi\e area of sediinenlaiy 
rcH'ks in icnlral Europe Itelvvecii the, Alps and the 
Scandanavian hiplilainls. i'lie va^l lowland of 
the Ainaz'on finds it strufluial <<)unl(Mpait in the' 
interior basin of Au'-lialia and broad [ilains of 
north-central Asia. 

“77/e f/iirtl major /y//e of f;(‘oloLiii. strueluie 
is that resulting from and assoi iated with volcanii 
activity,which comprise the »nilponrcd hnas and 
erupted • inch rs, ash and f)oinf)s of Noh ani' coin s 
and plateaus, and also the intruded masses of 
igneous lock that crvslalli/ed in the conduits 
leading to volcanic rents or spread out in sheet' 
or doineslin{)ed bodies in the uppei part of earlh's 
crust without c\< i hicaking through to the siirlaic. 
So'mc of the world's most important res/'rves of 
prrrcious metals, of cojifici, lead and zinc and of 
tungsten, vanadium and manganese are all found 
in association willi sin li rocks, especially those of 
Tertiary Age. The \ohaiiic lerienes of INorlli 
America’s western mountains have their cipiiralenl 
in the. Andes, the festnoneil arcs of the mountain 
systems in eastern and southern Asia, 
the plateaus ami eonrs of cential Afiica. 

Thu.s it will be seen ibal every /•ontinent 
displays ’ almost the entire gamut of possible 
geological .structures and tbercforc may be 
expected to contain extensive deposits of almost 
every kind of mineral resources ibal might be 
useful as a raw material ot imluslry.” 

Miiiernl of the Wothl 

We can discern several legions of concen¬ 
tration of mining activity in the world, such as : 

i) In the Western Heinisjdiere a wide 
zone spans the Noith American con- 
tiru’nt from the Aflaulic J.o the 

Pacific and extends from southern 

tianada to central Alexico. 


ii) A second region runs like a ribbon 
from Nieargua to Chile ; there arc 

■outlying clusters in northern Venezuela, 
the (iiiianas, the south-eastern Brazil. 

iii) 111 the Kastein Hemisphere, a broad 
region that begins at the Atlantic 
coast of Kill ope runs eastward into 
soul hern li.S.S.H ind southward 
through the Balkan Peninsula into 
Arahia and Iran. 

i\ I I he I lal Hills stand out t oii.spiruoijsly 
as a iioiIll-south mining licit. A narrow 
hand also runs ea.st-wost through the 
infeiior of A.sia. 

v) In soiilh-estern Asia mining is found 
all lh(' way ftom .lajian and Manehnrid 
on the east through soutJiern China to 
India on the west. Buirna, Malaya, and 
Indonesia e;m be included in this legion. 

\'i -An-trali.i, like South America, is almost 
eiieiriled with a periplieral pallerri of 
mining. 

vii) Afiiea lias a long and wide /one that 
extends from South .Afriia to Llhiopia, 
with a seioiidary .section along the 
(iiiinea ('oast. 

V iii t Elscw bevp, there arc scallcred mining 
operations, lliougb they are small in 
stale. 

Tims, Mimmeieial mining appears on every 
eoiilinel, ’ml mostly in the mine-latitudes, 
piimarily in llmse of the Northern Hemisphere. 
h'c.snirs of Sprei/ir Minerals 

'riie term “Reserve means something diflerent 
to the man interested in a commodity such as 
aluminium, in which the exhaustibility or 
iricxliaustihilily of the reserve depends upon 
the ingenuity of our technologists, from what it 
does to the man interested in copper, lead or 
/iiie of whicli our known supply is more 
measurably finite ; and it means something still 
dilfeient to the, man interested in tin or nickel, 
of which we have essentially rmne, or to the man 
inlersted in such by-product metals as cadmium, 
bismuth or selenium.”^® 
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The Reserves m^y be Measured, lodicated 
and Inferred reserves. Mca’otml rearn'ts 
are those for which tonnage is computed 
from dimensions revealed in outcrop.s, 
trenches, working and drill holes and for 
which the grade is computed from the results 
of detailed sampling. The sites for inspec¬ 
tion, sampling and measurement are 
spaced so ‘closely and the geologic character 
is so well delined that si/.e, shape, and 
mineral content are well established. 

Indiriiieil rrserres arc those for which 
tonnage and grade are computed partly from 
specitio measurements, samples or production 
date and partly from projection for a reason¬ 
able distance on geologic evidence. The 
sites available for iuspectien, measurement, 
sampling are too widely or otherwise inappro¬ 
priately spaced to permit the mineral bodies 
to be outlined completely or the grade 
established throughout. 

Infvrreil reseyres are those for which 
quantitative estimates are based largely on 
broad knowledge of geologic character of 
the deposit and for which there are few, if 
any samples or measurements. The measu¬ 
rements are based on an assumed continuity 
or repetition, of which there is geologic 
evidence. The statement of inferred 
reserves includes a statement of the special 
limits within which the inferred material may 
lie.**. 

Unfortunately, we lack suflScient data for 
accurate mapping of world reserves of diffe¬ 
rent minerals either by quantity or quality. 
However, stray efforts have been made to 
estimate the probable reserves of some 
important miuerals in the world and they are 
given below ; * ^ 


Coal : Anthracite, Bituixienotts and sub- 

bitumenous.4, 155 bill. m. tons. 

Lignite Brown coal.85* bill. m. tons. 

Total '• •• .5,009 million metric tons. 

Water power potential.657 milliou 

horse power. 

Petroleum.266,249 million barrels. 

Iron Ore . Economically exploitable. 


60 billion tons. 
# 

Potential and marginal iron ore • ••• 


Potash 

150 b. tons. 
5 b. tons. 

Phosphates 

• • 34 b. tons. 

Aliiminiuin 

15,000 million tons. 

(dipper 

110 8 million tons. 

I,ead 

very itisignihcant 

Manganese 

quantity 
400 in, tons. 


In niSTOJJV 

The use of minerals; particularly goes 
back to the earliest days of recorded history. 
Superior knowledge of metals and better 
control over their supplies were at all times 
major factors in determining the € 0111*86 of 
history, ** Because of their usefulness, 
beauty or scarcity, metals-partlcularly the 
precious ones—have at all tinie.s aroused the 
cupidity of man. Further, because of their 
durability, they often encouraged the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth beyond current needs 
and thus promoted an interest in private 
property. There is a dose connection between 
the use of miuerals, especially metals, and 
pleonexy, (he desire for more for its own 
sake,' ® 

While the use of minerals is as old as 
human civilisation, the way in which they 
are used iu modern times and the magnitude 
of this use are absolutely novel. The 
INDUSTRIAL MECHANICAL REVO- 
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LUTION is COtttpletely bound up with the 
use of minerals. Ancient uses of minerals 
were largely confined to the manufacture of 
tools, weapons, and utensils, road building, 
and the construction of buildings, aqueducts, 
sewer systems. All these uses continue 
today, but they constitute only a part of the 
total use of minerals. Today the bulk of 
minerals goes to the making and operation 
of power-driven machine which emancipates 
man from drudgery, put wheels under 
him and, by raising his productivity, 
hold out a promise of security und 
comfort.’’ The burst of industrialisation 
now -sweeping the world is culling for miuernl 


supplies on a scale without precedent td 
in history. Mechanised world ware are 
making equally great demands. It hae been 
estimated that if the rest of the world were 
to become industrialised on the scale of the 
United States, world requirements for 
minerals would be multiplied seven times,” 

The most obvious aspect of modern 
mineral dcyelopment is the pace at which 
men in parts of the world drawing upon the 
mineral endowment of the earth. The foll¬ 
owing table shows world production of some 
important metals and minerals in the World; 

World Production of Some Important 
Metals ann Minerals. 


MdnI.s i 

Unit 

1800 

1020 

3948 

1968 

Gold 

000 kgs. 



09S 

1,20,3 

Silver 

000 m, tons 



6 

7.3 

Lead ore 

Do 


20 

19.40 

20,40 

Copper 

Do 

.20 

21,00 

22.50 

40,50 

Zinc Ore 

Do 


10,00 

25(i0 

31,30 

Manganese ore 

Do 



21,00 

60,00 

Tin concentrates 

Do 



180.00 

168.90 

Iron Ore 

Do 



108,700 

2.50,000 

' : Coal 

million torus 



1.400 

1,929 

Crude Petroleum 000 m. tout; 



408,000 

1405,895 


The data of roiuing employment reveal 

considerable variation in the proportion of 
jobs in mining. In most political units, 

mining accounts for leFs than 10 percent ef 
the total employment. The only exceptions 

are Rhodesia, and the Union of South Africa. 
Highly industiralised nations are at first 
glance paradoxical with such low percentages 
as 2% in the U. S. A and .lapan, 3 in France, 
4 in Germany, 5 in England, and 7 in 


Helgium and Scotland. Yet these are all 
countries with high absolute employment in 
mining. This paradox may be explained 
thus. Regions with an expanding mining 
economy go through two stages : in the first 
stage, mining provides a large proportion of 
jobs ; in second, the proportion sinks as other 
secondary aad tertiary activities expand more 
rapidly. 
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Miniog Employment in important countries.’^ 


Countries 

Thousands of mining 
Employees. 

U. S. A. 

945 

W. Germany 

5S3 

Union of S. Africa 

499 

England and Wales 

74G 

Japan 

485 

E. Germany 

415 

France 

374 

Belgium 

188 

Yugoslavia 

106 

Chile 

99 

Bolivia 

39 


C'OXHERVATKKS OF MiXKRAR RksOFRCKS 

Mineral resources are not only not renewable 
but also .exhaustible. Some economically 
important minerals (e. g.. coal) are so 
abundant that the supply will last for hund¬ 
reds of years. Hut others like copper are 
rationed in small measures. This scarcity 
assumes political significance because the 
reserves of these minerals are unequally 
parcelled out among the nations. The rapid 
depletion of mineral resources necessitates 
their conservation. Usually three method.v of 
conservation are followed : Firsl, PrcAcr- 
votion, which means sealing up the reserves 
and buying them from other countries when 
need arises, witholding the countrie’s own 
resources until a day when she may be unable 
to import. Struuii, ('onscrralion, under which 
policy mineral resources are extracted with llie 
least possible waste, they are processed 
carefully and the products are used fully, 
sod what remains after is salvaged. Third 
policy of what is heat for today, ignoring 
the obligations of present generation to the 
future. 


Percentage of total 

Employment 

0 

M 

4 

14 

5 
2 
U 

3 

7 

.) 

0 

s 


1. '‘Less fhaii one [»cj cent of vanadium 
sufliccs to imparl benefifial properties to steel, 
rerideriri.n it suitable for uses involving strain ; 
and by alloying the soft metal, lead, with as litttt; 
as one—iwenlielh of one perecnl of lellutiiim, the 
lead oilers iiirreascil resislaiue to fiost when 

employed foi walerqupes. I .e^s than two tons 

of lungsleii metal is required to supply filaments 
for JOO million eleclrir lamps.” -Jones, W.R., 
MINERALS IN INDLSIRY. A IVlican Tkn.k, 
London, 1955, p. 19. 

2. ‘'Voi il\ (onl and iron are twin pilfars 
of jiliysieal strength umleilying the eivilisalion of 
today.”— Sniitli, J.R., Pliillips, M.O., and 
Smith. T.R. INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
C.EOCKAl’in, Kenrv Holt and Comjiaiiy, 
New York, 19.55, p. ,510. 

5. Zimmermauu. E.W., WORLD RESO¬ 
URCES .AND INDUSTRIES, flarpei and Bro¬ 
thers, New Yo/k, 1951, p. J.'k'L 

4. Western Eleetiic C.ompany, New York, 

EROM THE EAR CORNERS OF THE EARTH, 
p. 17. * 

5. Par.sions, A.B., ^'Metals and Fuels: 
The World has Enough”, JOURNAL OF 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, June, 1945, pp, i‘17* 
444. 
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FUTURE OF ENGINEERS IN INDIA 


MOHIT K. RAY 


I am not a prophet : nor do I pretend to 
be one. T am concerned at present with the 
recent trends and implications involved. 
Future of the present engineers also does not 
fall within our purview, for we are directly 
concerned with the student engineers only. 
A student in an engineering college has to 
spend a lot on his education, perhaps 
much more than what his friends spend in 
other degree colleges. It is only natural that 
he would expect his- money’s worth. But 
what is the prospect really ? Time has come 
when we must face this question boldly. 

Why Wk Nkkdku ICnginrkks ? 

Traditionally India has been an agri¬ 
cultural country. But after the indepen¬ 
dence the lleaders of our country felt that 
if India were to prosper and restore her lost 
glory she must be modernised. But how can 
this modernisation be brought about ? The 
modernisation would call for a rapid industri- 
aligation. This was so because the entire 
West is industrially highly developed. Today 
prosperity for a country practically means 
industrial prosperity. Since the industrial 
revolution the world has progressed very 
fast. The industrial revolution ushered in 
the era of soignee and our old values began 
to lose their significance. India with its 
"piritnalism and occultism became" a sorry 
figure before the world. The only way out, 
it appeard, was to industrialize the country 


fast and to bring it near if not at par with 
the developed countries. 

To industrialize the country we needed 
engineers. It is the engineers who can 
help promote an industry and boost up the 
country’ economy. So there was a hectic 
growth of engineering colleges, the total 
number at present being 133, almost triple 
the number we had in 1947. The total 
annu-il output is about 2;') thousand. The 
figure will go up still higher because many 
newly built colleges will begin to contribute 
their numbers within a few years. 

Tmr Bk(;innin<; 

The beginning was good. We opened a 
number of steel plants and a largo number of 
indii.stries came up. During the whole’of the 
Second Five Year Plan (l9.'>7-infi2) there 
was a constant dearth of engineers. The 
supply cf engineers fell much short of the 
actual need. Since 19fi‘2 the trend is chan¬ 
ging. The curve has taken an ominous turn. 
Even as early as in 1962 we came across 
some stray cases where some fre.sh graduates 
had to wait (an unusual phenomenon) for some 
time till they were suitably employed. 

Tjip: Pkksf-nt Position 

How the situation deteriorated during the 
last five years is borne out by the concern 

that the people at the highest offices feel 
today. t>r. Triguna Sen, Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, Oovernraest of India, said a feV days 
back*; "Our fresh engineering graduates often 
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have a hard time in finding; suitable jobs, 
which gave them good remuneration and side 
by side adecjuate opportunities for profe¬ 
ssional growth.” This acknowledgment from 
the highest oflice offers a glimpse of the grim 
picture that emerges. 

The total number of unemployed engineers 
in India now is seventy five thousand 
according to an unolficiai information. Offi¬ 
cially it is a little more than ^tjOOO. What 
is the actual figure is anybody’s imagination. 

Wiiv Tm.s Skt Hack ; 

The set back is largely due to the failure 
of industry to play its assigned role and the 
fate of the engineers is inextricably linked 
up with the fate of industries. The reasons 
•why (he industries failed in general are many 
and varied. Wc must try to ascertain these 
roasouH in order to find out the exact nature 
of the malady. 

Ai;iucn;iur:e A C<»nstanl' Hioauai he 

Ifi our first Five Year Plan we put empha¬ 
sis on agriculture and self sufficiency in food 
grains was one of our aims. Hut unfortu¬ 
nately that has remained an unrealized dream. 
Our dam.s have given way (if not broken 
down' and our lands have been either flooded 
or drought stricken. And even when there 
are good crops, the production falls much 
short of the need. The gap between food 
and I opulation appears increasingly unbridg- 
able. 

So every year we have to import food 
grains from abroad. 'I'he massive drain of 
our foreign exchange resources on this 
account has become a major cause of our 
economic malaise. This has seriously affected 
the •demand of industrial products. The 
steep rise in agricultural prices has drained 


ofl the spendable I surpluses with consumers. 
This has inevitably led to a situation of deep 
recession in demand. And to follow the 
process further economic recession has led to 
lay-offs, short working and even retrench¬ 
ment as it is not possible for any company to 
carry the load of idle labour for iudefinite 
periods. 

Efkkcts Of Df.vai.f\tiox 

Devaluation of money was made with a 
view to boosting up India's export and 
improving India’s foreign exchange position, 
'fhese high hopes have unfortunately been 
believed by the export figure for the first 
complete year since devaluation (June 1966 
to May 1967). During this period the value 
of exports totalled Jij!l505 million as against 
million in the preceding twelve mouths. 
What seems particularly disquieting is the 
fact that no upward trend is visible in the 
value of exports. The curve records a steady 
decline. The export liguro for May 1967, 
for example, totalled ^lO?' million as comp¬ 
ared to SI 37 million in May 1066. 

Though the benefits of devaluation are 
still not in evidence, some of the apprehension 
of the opponents of devaluation seem to have 
materialized. All the industrial concerns— 
whether in the stage of formation, construc¬ 
tion or production —suffered a bad jolt. 
‘The devaluation has resulted in higher 
capital costs of new projects as also in increa¬ 
sing the operating costs of existing projects, 
because of the increase in the cost of import 
of capital goods, raw materials and stores. 
Not only has the profitability of the existing 
concerns been affected but serveral of th« 
projects still to take shape, had also to be 
abandoned-”* 



FCrrUBE OF ENGteERS IN lirmi 


Si>i<MP In The Market 

Engineering industry usually depends on 
a derived demand. The industry raanufac- 
hires products to satisfy a derived 
demand induced by other units in 

the economy. Unfortunately, there has 
been a sharp fall in orders and the 
installed capacity of most of the industries 
are rendered idle and they will be idle even 
to larger extent when the orders in hand run 
out. It, therefore, follows that unless the 
other sectors first show an improvement no 
material improvement can be expected in the 
engineering industry. Unless the country 's 
economy has been revived. iudustrio.s cannot 
look up. And, what are the conscijuences ? 
Let us hear what the people who are imme¬ 
diately conerned say. “Many industries arc 
at present working only at 49% of the total 
capacity and are fast nearing the day when 
they will have to .consider closure. ’ 8ir 
liiren Mookerjee corroborates the opinion 
and offers a picture of unrelieved gloom. 
“Whatever may be the econouiic factors 
responsible and whatever the term —recession 
or slump—may be utilized to describe the 
situation, there is no doubt that it is difficult 
for the steel industry in India to dispose of its 
entire production at any where near the 
installed capacity, ® Steel, in fact, has a 
very stiff world market, because the steel 
industry the world over is operating well 
below capacity. Even the export markets 
secured with much effort and in the face of 
tough world competition arc at stake, 
because in the present industrial climate 
governed by political, economic and social 
factors, it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to adhere rigidly to the terms of contract 
regarding specification. Special conditions 


such as surface finish and the scheduled 
programme of delivery. 

l)j.SASTJ?(>US CoNSEQ1TJ3\( K.S 

The result is large scale lay off and 
retrenchment. Of course, if the people are 
convinced that there is a genuine shortage 
of work, th.s psychological fact remains that 
they will accept retrenchment and lay off as 
long as the overwhelming majority remain 
employed. Conse<juently only a small section 
(the lucky few who have either sources or 
exceptionally brilliant career) of the ’.huge 
bulk of fi'esh engineers will got full employ¬ 
ment while most of them remain under¬ 
employed. The public sector also cannot 
extend much scope because the Government, 
itself ia passing through a stringent financial 
crisis. • 

Why 'rin,'; iMiimx.i.io ? 

Why this difficult imbroglio has come 
.about I We wanted to make up with other 
countries in a few long bold strides. But how 
is it that in twenty post-independenca years 
our giant indu.stric.s have become sick, per- 
capita loan ha.s scaringly increased and we 
have cut a sorry figure before the world ? 
(If course wars and population explosions 
were there. But is that all ? The answers 
are not convincing. The agonising <(uestion 
still hovers in mind. Why our dreams have 
not been realized ? 

Perhaps the dreams were too beautiful. 
They were not to be realized. In a developing 
country like ours, the first step should not 
be to overtax people but to make plenty of 
consumers’products which'tan be produced 
by using indigenous and imported equipment. ‘ 
The production of the heavy machines should 
be undertaken next and last of all* should 
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come (he propjrarame ol supplemeating the 
eteel makiog capacity. Id U. S. A. basic 
iadustries have shifted with time from agri> 
culture to the consumer’s goods industries 
and later to the heavy industries. 

But here we started with the heavy and 
heavy has been our penalty. We undertook 
projects with long gestation periods during 
I which price index has risen steadily and has 
finally come to the point whore the whole 
economy of the country is on the verge of 
collapse. 

Tiik PosKun-t: Reukdiks 

If our diagnosis is right then what are 
the possible remedies. Perhaps it is not too 
late when we can still employ remedial 
measurea and get over the crisis. 

Firiit, the intake of students in ongitiee- 
ring college, must be considerably reduced 
without nny further delay. The Government 
(because the ultimate responsibility of 
employing the engineers certaiuly lies with 
the GH)vernraent) should send directives to 
the different engineering colleges as early as 
possible. 

Secondly, a large number of consumer’s 
goods’ industries ahould be set up, for which 
there is alsrays a ready market. The Gov¬ 
ernment should extend necessary facilities at 
the primary stage. 

Thirdly, industries should appoint sales 
engineers instead of salesmen. In certain 
cases salesman can be replaced by sales 


engineers as well, because an engineer 
with his intimate technical knowledge of the 
things is likely to prove a better salesman. 

P'ourthly, some efforts should be made to 
improve the iudnstrial climate. The foreign 
market can be secured only by honesty and 
sincerity—two rare virtues these days. At 
home front the labour unrest must be satis¬ 
factorily resolved to make the factory atmos¬ 
phere congenial for producing quality goods. 

Fifthly, the time has come clearly when 
some drastic measures are needed to increase 
the volume of export. This can partly be 
done by exploring the foreign market 
possibilities with new commodities. 

If all these can bo done, and there is no 
reason to believe that they cannot be, the 
future of eugiueers can be improved, other* 
wise the spectre of unemployment will always 
stare at our students from a measurable 
distance. 

"Wo train our boys at Engineering School, 
To be adept at using the sliding rules, 

But there education will be nil. 

Of no use to India until 
.We teajh them how to beg.” 

—Leonora 

1. Chairman, Industrial Finance Corpora¬ 
tion in the Statesman dated 29. 0. 1967 

2. Chairman, Jessop & Co., Ltd., in the 
Statesman dated 1. 5. 1967. 

.3. Sir Biren Makherjee, Chairman, Indian 

Iron Steel Co., in the Statesman dated 
21. 8. 1967. 



DEVALUATION ANt) THE PRICE-LINE 


R. C. UKIL 


A Welter of controversy is going on 
round the question of devaluation of the 
Jadian Rupee and public imagination seemi 
to have reached almost the breaking point, 
fn the contemporary Indian life, no event 
could stir up so much emotion and excite¬ 
ment, contempt and self-pity, anger and 
resentment like devaluation. Now that some 
time has passed by, a fruitful and objec¬ 
tive study of its efficacy as an instrument for 
correcting the present economic malaise can 
be profitably undertaken. 

Undoubtedly the main purpose of deva¬ 
luation is to help boost exports. In India 
we have tried vs^ious measures for export 
promotion but all these failed to achieve the 
desired objective. Fiscal incentives and 
tax concessions of various descriptions have 
been given, many institutions have been set 
up and several direct and indirect benefits 
have been baited. On the other hand, 
imports also have been much restricted and 
reduced. But the overall picture as refle¬ 
cted in the balance of payments position of 
the country still continues to be alarming. 
To a country which is facing a continuous 
adverse balance of payments devaluation 
seems to Be very attractive as it stimulates 
exports by making the domestic goods 
cheaper to the foreigners and restricts 
imports to the absolute minimum. When 
the normal economic channel for export- 
booster has been fully explored and exploi¬ 
ted, some artificial stimulus to the economy 


may be administered by way of exchangei 
depreciation. Further more, as it makes 
imports costlier, imports will necessarily 
be restricted to the irreducible minimum. 
Thus devaluation is sometimes thought of as 
a panacea _for correcting an adverse balance 
of payments. It brings home the fact that 
imports have got to be restricted, if not 
shunned and thus paves the way for a self- 
roliant economy and kindles among the 
people of the country what is known as 

Swadeshi spirit. In case the normal balance 
of payments position cannot be improved* 
by the normal economic mechanism of export 
promotion and import curtailment, some 
sort of authoritarianism is required to 
restore the economic balance and devaluation 
is considered as a right weapon. 

But theoretical reasoning alone cannot 
explain the whole truth of devaluation drama 
in India and there are weighty pragmatic 
considerations too. No loss formidable reason 
for devaluation seems to be to attract foreign 
aid. When the aid giving nations were 
found reticent in extending aids to ludia 
and were rather it^sisting, as pre-condition, 
on the viability of the Rupee, for the t resump¬ 
tion of aid, India had no other course open 
other than devaluation to attract the nece¬ 
ssary amount of foreign assistance. They, 
it is stated, advised India to announce a cut 
in the external value of the Rupee in order 
to bring the same at par with the falling 
internal value as ‘.the unofiicial rate of 
exchange was found much higher than* the 
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official rate of exchange and a huge amouu 
of black tranBacfiona were taking plac 
on that score. Compared to price-levels ii 
other countries of the world, the value o 
Indian currency depreciated more ; this fac 
most be admitted by India in respect .of hei 
international dealings and the official rate 
must not be allowed to depart widely fron 
the unofficial rate. All these considoratiout 
will lead us to believe the decision of devalu 
atiou has been well calculated and meaningful 

But opponents to devaluation would men¬ 
tion that because of this desperate measure 
our indebtedness to the aid-giving countries 
will go up in volume and this spirit in foreign 
debts will have to be borne by the present 
generation and those still unborn. 

The main contention of the anti-devalua¬ 
tionists is that the big sized fourth five 
year plan of 23,750 crores and foreign 
exchange equivalent in that plan of 4,000 
crores at pre-devaluation price, have much 
to do with the policy of devaluation. Fore¬ 
ign exchange to this tune can be earned 
either by export-promotion or foreign assis¬ 
tance and to meet both ends, devaluation 
has been regarded as golden means. - 

But 8U|>porters of devaluation would point 
out that in the event we could boost our 
export trade by this polished instrument we 
could cut our dependence on foreign aid 
which at times became highl/ uncertain and 
more oftener likely to be coloured by politi¬ 
cal considerations and also affects the self- 
respect of the nation. So at least by the 
end of the fourth plan we must pave the 
way for a self-reliant economy, when we 
contemplated of reaching such a stage by 
the third plan. Thus any step designe^ to 
lead dar economy that way must be heartily 


cheered. There is, however, muck iroom fo; 
scepticism and doubts here. It is hardly 
realistic when the horizon of our exterpa 
dependence is widening, to entertain th< 
belief that devaluation like a magic wand wil 
change the economic outlook overnighl 
When, plan after plan, our dependence oi 
foreign md is enlarging, it will take mud 
more time than envisaged to usher a compIe< 
tely self-sustaining growth in this land, 

The main purpose of devaluation may be 
presumed to attract the needed amouut ol 
foreign aid to arrange for an outlay of 
Rs. ICOO crores in public sector and a higher 
projection of investuient of Rs. 7750 
crores in the private sector iu the Fourth 
plan. These figures must have been worked 
out to maintain the rate of growth attained 
in India. There should be a symmetry in the 
ratios of investment ii the different plans so 
that the rates of growth Achieved in the 
earlier plans may not suffer any reduction. 
Moreover the industrial edifice that has been 
assiduously built up and the agricultural 
base diligently created must not be allowed 
to crumble. This point is of vital consi¬ 
deration. It means that the tempo of eco¬ 
nomic activity must be sustained, that is, 
the level of production and investment 
must be maintained, otherwise the features 
of a deflationary economy will make then 
appearance in ladia. If public investment 
is allowed to degenerate, private investment 
will invariably follow suit and thw volume 
of spending being low, depressionary pl|i{>se 
of the economy will set in. In India, we 
must go in at the present moment for a 
disinflationary economy and not for defla¬ 
tionary economy which swells the volume pi 
anemployment. Thus to sustain the 
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of economic pirogress achieved by India so 
so far an ambitions Fourth Five Year Plan 
haa been drawn up and devaluation has been 
expected to 'play a great role in attracting 
the necessary external credit on which 
depends much the success of the plan. 

But even a rose has its thorns and what¬ 
ever may be the advantages, the evil portents 
of devaluation must be borne in mind 
especially in an underdeveloped country like 
India where price of daily necessaries of life 
are soaring high, tone and temper of bnsinoss 
morality are of a low order, black money 
exists on wide scale and obstacles to a grow 
more-production programme are formidable 
indeed. 

Devaluation and inflation are inseparably 
connected and the former may be regarded 
both as a cause and consequence of the 
latt(T. When a country faces a chronic 
adverse balance of payments, under-valua¬ 
tion or quoting a lower exchange rate for the 
domestic currency is prescribed to neurtalise 
the effects of a continuously rising internal 
price-level. The comparative weak bargain¬ 
ing power of a country has been sought to 
be matched by undervaluating it to improve 
its balance of payment’s position. Thus 
devaluation which aims to correct the fuudii- 
tnental structural imbalance of an economy 
srislug mainly out of the inflationary pressure, 
is caused greatly by inflation. But once 
it is evoked there are bold reasons to believe 
that it will aggravate the iaflationary forces 
in the economy and in that event devalua¬ 
tion will be the cause of in/laiion Leaving 
sside the above points which create a vioious 
circle, the following analysis will show that 
(iiivaluatioa will positively accentnate the 
inflationary spiral in India. 

4 


1 Devaluation will increase the cos^'^of 
our imports a.s the value of the foreign 
money has been appreciated in termk 
of the domestic cutrency which means 
more payments for the same i^uantity 
of goods. As the demand for imports, 
especially of food grains, is inelastic 
there is little scope for curtailment 
In this respect. Again in an under¬ 
developed country the propensity to 
consume being more than a unity, the 
pricSs of food grains determine greatly 
the general price-trend of the economy. 

2 . In the industrial field as we still depend 
on others for raw materials, inter¬ 
mediate products, stores and equip¬ 
ments of various descriptions, the cost 
of production will increase. 

!>. In our day to day life, we use many 
foreign articles either for consumption 
purposes und workers in far^toriee and 
.workshops use capital goods of various 

engineering sorts. All these bein^ of 
much superior quality and precision 

have helped considerably to increase 
our eflicieney sad indigenous goods 
even if they are available, cannot be 
compared in quality and lineness with 
their foreign substitutes. 

4. jjabourers because of diminutioa in 
their real income on account of the 
price-rise' will demand more wages 
which will lead to further rise in prices. 
Also industrialists on account [of a rise 
in the cost of inputs, will demand more 
price for their products and in this 
way a vicious circle will be created 
and coat-push type of inflation will 
make its appearance in the economy, 

5. Speculative elements which become 
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very active in times of rising prices 
will try to exploit the situation and a 
psychology of black-marketing and 
profiteering, hoarding, etc., pervade 
the economy 

6 . The ostensible purpose of devaluation 
is to stimulate exports and this can be 
accomplished provided enough export¬ 
able surplus has been created, which 
in turn means that a part of the home 
production will then be diverted to 
foreign consumption, making the 
internal availability of goods shorter 
and thus widening the inflationary 
gap already present in the economy. 

7. Devaluation will involve stimulation 
of exports to the tune of 36.5'/. more 
in order to compensate the enforced 
cut in the external value of the Rupee. 
It means that if in the fourth plau we 
fix Rs. lOOO crores annually as our 
export target, before devaluation, to 
realize the same target we should now 
arrange exports for Ra. 1365 crores to 
compensate the loss. 

8 . It has been stated in the Commerce 
Ministry’s annual report for 1965-66 
that *'About 80 to 82 ^ of our export 
commodities move at almost the 
international prices. Therefore only 
about 18 to 20 % of our total aumial 
exports require substantial assistance in 
the form of import entitlement or cost 
subsidy.’^ So the argument that to 
restore the viability of the Rupee deva¬ 
luation was resorted to, loses much of 
its edge. 

9 . An increase in foreign exchange 
earning requires iwo conditions ; bigger 
total shipments and favourable world 


prices. On neither score there d<3^d 
seem scope for optimism. Total produc¬ 
tion of the world has gone up substant¬ 
ially, which means greater competition 
for Indian exports and fail in world 
prices. Again chances of more ship¬ 
ments of Indian goods are limited by 
factors like exportable surplus at home 
world demand and economic crisis in a 
country like Britain with whom we have 
a major share of trade. 

The above arguments go to show that 
devaluation decision was taken not so much 
for correcting the adverse balance of 
payments, but to arrange for the massive 
foreign aid needed to implement the Rs. 
23,760 crore-fourth-plan. 

The most pertinent question that arises in 
this connection, in view of the difficulties 
aud imponderables encountered by the Indian 
economy in the previous plans, viz., food 
shortages, a continuously rising price-level 
and foreign exchange crisis, should we go fmr 
a bigger fourth plau with a massive foreign 
aid programme aud devaluation as its oon- 
commitant or should a smaller fourth p^n 
be aimed at, drawn iu terms of a maximum 
interual-resource-mobilisation plan. Our 
Prime Minister, of course, has recently 
warned us against a small plan and statifid: 
''A small plan would mean freeze on poverty 
for the poorest and the weakest. They alone 
would be hurt by a small plan, not those 
who were well off.” But very recently ^ the 
case for a smaller plan has been vouchsafed 
by the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce A Industry. It is the considered 
view of the Federation that an outlay of 
Rs. 18.000 crores, i. s.. Rs, 10,600 crores in 
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the public and Bs. 7,500 croree in the private 
eectpr will make it possible to achieve on an 
average, a compound annual rate of growth 
5.5 per cent. If that is the case we do not 
find any strong reason for a bigger plan 
which increases greatly our dependence on 
foreign assistance, when we hear that the 
fourth plan should be more resource-oriented 
rather than growth-oriented. 

The above study will prove that devalu¬ 
ation is highly inflationary and to make the 
instrument purpossive and fruitful, vigorous 


anti-inflationary drive should be launobed 
and more attention should be paid on the 
follow-up measures. If our Finance Minister 
has shown courage and determination in 
announcing the viability of the falling Rupee, 
and a bold bid to bring the external value 
of the Rnpee at par with the internal value, 
there should now be no hesitation in adopt¬ 
ing strict financial discipline in curbing ^ 
inflation without any further loss of time if 
the country is to be saved from utter 
economic desperation and collapse. 


BUDDHISM, BIOLOGV AND EXOBIOLOGY 

IIUDDHADASA I\ KIRTlllSlNGHE 


The lparhinj;s of the BmUlha are popularly 
‘ known aa Burlilhism, whieh is one of the Work! 
Reli gions. They are both a relif^ion aiul a 
fihilosophy anti are observed as a way t)l life. 

Biology is the science t>f physical life t)n 
earlh, dealing with the morphology, physiology, 
origin and distribution of animals and plants. 
Exobiology means “outside” biology. It is the 
5<ludy of- life forms outside our earth. 

Before the scientific revolulitm which began 
in the 17th century monotheistic and polytheistic 
religious believed in a special divine creation of 
the earth, men and all other phenomena in our 
world. . This mystical assumption was shattered 
hy the advancement of modern sy:iences like 
a-«frdnomy, anthropology, physical chemistry ami 
hy Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution. 

When considering the influence of Darwin 
"'1 human thought during the last 10() years, 
is worthwhile to distinguish sharply 
between evolution as a historical fact, on the one 


band, am) the flevek)pmrnt of an operating 
ihcoiy of modification in descent, on the other. 
It was llic first of these that caught the popular 
imagination and staggered the Victorian Age in 
the WVsl by its implications for religion, 
philosopbv and in all parts of the world dealt a 
mortal blow to the traditional and superstitious 
mythologies with which men of all races have 
suriounded thoir ideas about human origin, 
except, perhaps, the Buddhists. Buddhists believe in 
an infinite universe with worlds like, ours inter¬ 
woven. Life on ]>lanets may appear or disappear 
depending on the environment. , 

In the science of biology life processes are 
studied mainly by observation, experiment and 
induction. With the advancement of biological 
sciences like biochemistry, biophysics, genetics, 
etc. the earlier concepts of a theological world 
were further upset and it was more definitely 
affirmed that the world functions in accordance 
with the Jaw of cause and effect. This is, 
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iiideeJ, one oi the principle tenets of Buddhism, the form of a soul or self existing in man or in 
Esjjecially the belief that man was anything else. 
spc« ifically created in the image of God has no All life on earth is interdependent and does 
significance. The rapid advancement of the not function in isolation, Iherefore, man and 
sciences has dispelhd this assumption and has animals arc not self-sufficient and all biological 
given credence to the fact that life on earth was 


evolved through inillion.s and millions of rears 
from a single cellctl organism to the more ct>m- 
plex higher forms of life. This is an accepted 
fact of life today. Of i-omssc, the highest form 
of life on I'arth is juan-Z/omo SnpieiKs. 

On our <'atlh there exists only one basic 
form of lift' from the sjinplc virus to the 
largest whale, the redwood tree or man, ami it 
is ha«cd tni pioteiris and nucleic ac id. All 
forms of life make use of vitamins, undergo the 
same hind of chemical changes, and employ 
the same ou'lhods of li])erating and utilizing 
energy. All seem to vary in detail. 

, It is hclieved that life on earth began in 
(he sea and vras made up of j>recisely the same 
chemical elcfnetils that were or arc t ommon in 
the sea. Iherefore, there are ju> mysterious 
ingredients or nnigical items foncoeted l)v the 
stroke of good fortune or an act of (iod. Thus, 
the iheisiu- liclicf that Ihcie is a sttul i?i man 
which i'- sail! to he a patl of Crod, has no validity. 

lliolttgisls are aware that higher forms of life, 
such as the mammals, aie, viewed hy eompara- 
tiv»' anatomy ami [diysiology, almtest identical. 
In this rc'spfd, man is \rjy close to the primates 
(Icniurs and other types of apes). Piimales and 
man cannot stylhesize vitamin C fascorbic 
acid) itt tbeir bodie.s aiid have to acquire it 
through the consumption of food. Therefore, it 
i.s quite impossible for man alone to have a 
soul, while the primates do not manifest even a 
primitive form of a soul. A soul in man is a 
theistic myth witliout any scientific hacking. 

There is no soul {artaHa) in men or animals. 
According 'o Buddhism all things animate or 
inanimate are subject to change. , Nothing is 
permanent, ,ill things came into being and pass 
away 'and, hence, there is no permanent entity in 


phenomena arc impermanent and undei-go con¬ 
tinuous change and are in continuous Hux 
[unicru) and each is cundilioned by euvironinen- 
tdl faettos. Everywhere we find conflicts, and 
these conliicls indicate the unsatisfactory nature 
of life, or, to use a Bud«lhist technical term, are 
duhkha (suffering, pain and anguish). 

The Buddha shows a way of .gradually 
overcoming these conliicls through the Eight-fold 
Noble Way or Path, which consists of ; 

I . Bight understanding {siinntna-ditthi's 
Wisdom gioup ipanna) 

2. Bight thought {summa-sntnkappa) 

■t. Bight speech {samma vaca) 

1. Bight action [samma-kamiiianta) 

Virtue group(st7«) 

, 1 . Bight livelihood [i>amina-alivn) 

<). Bight elfort iMitnma vajanu) 

7. Biglit iiiindfulness {samma ^aui) 

U. Bight comJt'titiution {situnma samadlij) 

I he new field tif biology known as iriolccular 
biology could .lUirm (he, often cited Buddhist 
word sunya, that j.s the emptiness of all worldly 
jthenoinena. When an atom or molecule of 
i>iganic or inorganic material is destroyed it 
dissipates into energy. Without energy there can 
be no life or functioning of the world or the 
universe. 

Karma is a lorm of energy which we carry 
from life to life—both kiisala and akusala kannOy 
i.e., both good and bad. When we die our 
karmic material passes off in the form of energy 
until it reaches a suitable womb where an ovum 
and a sjrerm combine to vitalize it. The father 
and mother merely furnish material for a new 
living being. The karmic factor or individual 
force {vinmna or rebirth consciousness) is that 
which conditions a new life. This does not deny 
(lie science of genetics whereby a child inherits 
the characteristics of patents and close relations. 
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An offspring is also moulded . by his social 
rnvirotuneiJl, yel all these are conditioned by his 
karma. 

In Buddhism there are five distinctive 
domains of existence and, therefore, possibly five 
ways of rebirth. They are the animal kingdom, 
the realm of spirits or ghosts, hel), human 
existence, and sakkaluka or heavens. 

Kaily buddliist literature poitUs to a belief 
in a c<)smr)s which closely tallies with the 
modem concept of the universe. Buddhists 
believed in hundreds of thousands of suns and 
moons eonslitiiting a minor world sv.slein and 
that millions and millions of these constitute a 
major world system. 

L)r. Stepheii H. l)o^le of Hand C.oipoiation, 
I'.S.A., states in his book HulntahU' Plattfis 
lor Man that in our galaxy alone tliere are likclv 
to he some d }0,(H)0,000 earlblike life-bearing 


planets and that, besides, there are many billioJM 
and billions of other galaxies. 

Professor Carl Sagan of Harvard University’s 
Observatory thinks that it is a reasonable guess that 
there may he as many as 1,000,(XK),planets in our 
galaxy, which not only bear life, but bear 
intelligent life and advanced civilizations. He 
e\en wonders whether, pe^ihaps inlelHgenl life fornw 
from other worlds have visited the earth in the 
distant past and cites the ancient Babylonian 
myth to the effect that civilization was founded 
by a non-human creature of great learning. 

'! h(,Mefore, we have references to the Brahma 
Dev as from other worlds coming <l'Own to earth to 
be of help to lli()s«- in need, such as the Rodhisattvas^ 
1 be .same Devas visiting the earth to bear the. 
Jitiddka Dhartnn and paying homage to the Buddha 
liefore and after his jwrituhhana arc stories 
accepted as true by Buddhists. The story of the 
Buddha's vi.'-il to Tusila Heaven to i>reaeh the 
Uhaima to liis mother Mahaniaya is equftlly 
believable and valid foi Buddhists. 






THE PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN 


BIREN GOSWAMI 


In recent tinier, it is one of the very common 
pleas of the rulinf' clique f»f those countries where 
Parliamentary Government has heen overthrown 
that such a political system is unsuitc«l to the 
genius and characteristics of the people con¬ 
cerned. ‘•'rom King Mahcndra of INepal to 
, President Ayuh of Ihikislan, the apology offered 
to impose an antln>rilaiian regime is the same: 

. that the country's political circumstances demand 
, a strong hand to guide the common folk to attain 
tlieir destiny. In Pakistan, President Ayuh's 
fiversion for western type of Parliamentary 
Government was not e\idenced only on the eve 
of- fais taking over of the admini.-Jtration of the 
slate in Oetoher PASS; hut, earlier than that, 
his contempt for the parliamentary system had 
, been recorded in a memorandum which he, as 
, the Defense Minister of Pakistan, had prepared 
himself in 1951. This document revealed not 
only the.then political .situation in the couiilty 
but would also give an idea of the nature of 
government Ayuh liked to sec in Pakistan. Ife 
was all in favour of a strong central govern¬ 
ment, preferably a Presidential form, with the 
curtailment of murh of individual freedom. 
The primary reason adduced by him in 1951 as 
.well as in 1958 was that a Parliamentary govern¬ 
ment would not work in Pakistan since the level 
of political maturity that was required from the 
people to operate such a system was very low and 
(that this had been amply proved by the actual 
working of this system for a few years in Pakistan. 
To Ayuh, Parliamentary Government was an alien 
’'plant that cannot be nurtured in the stdl of his own 
country. 'But this assessment of Ayuh of the 
worfting of Parliamentary Government in Pakistan, 
though very common for a military commander, 
betrays bis .utter intellectual inability to under¬ 


stand the history of the <level'opment of Parlia- 
nirntai) Government in the West. It is true that 
twice in loss than two decades, the constitutions 
had to be abrogated due to the acute regional 
rivali) and pditical jobbery among some of the 
Pakistani jiolificians ; hut at the same time it 
should he erroneous to c<»nclude that the f»ople 
of Pakistan had showed their inherent ineapahillty 
to w'ork for a sound Parliamentary system. It 
should always he renumihererl that the system was 
never given a fair trial in Pakistan. No national 
eleetion was held to choose the real representa¬ 
tives of the people ; no eom rete and genuine, 
methods were undertaken tt» gel 'the peoples’ 
paitiei])alion in the process of the administration. 
There was .‘•oine violence and chaos perpetrated 
irisidr* the legislature but in this respect Pakistan 
was not the single (durttiy where these urthappy 
incidents occurred. In H.K., it took several 
huttdred years to develop a sound democratic 
svslem and even that was attained not always 
wrlltoul any violence. Therefore, how one can 
sav with certainly that a Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment has failed in Pakistan ? How one can 
proclaim, like the voice of a prophet, that such a 
system will never suit the genius of the people 
of Pakrstian when, in fact, the people has not 
been given a proper chance to work for it ? 

In fact, from the very beginning of his 
emergence into the political scene in Pakistan, 
Ayuh desired a strong authoritarian Government 
and his personal predilection has got manifested 
in the Constitution of 1%2 which he enacted." 
Admittedly, a Constitution Commission was 
aj)pointed to help him in his task but in shaping 
the final constitution, he showed no hesitancy to 
throw away those rcc,ommendations of the 
Commission, which appeared to him as 
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restrictions to the powers of the President. The 
present constitution does not follow any constilu- 
lioiial norm that is generally understood by the 
students of Comparative Governments. This is 
j)iirely the product of Ayub’s idea of a govern¬ 
ment that Pakistan needs. It is, in the words of 
a Pakistani political scientist, purely a “constitu¬ 
tional autocracy' .'' The constitution has made 
tlic President of Pakistan virtually a dictator, or 
properly it can be said that a dictator has 
legalised his powers by virtue of a constitution 
which he himself ha» framed and imposed on his 
people. In the woids of Prof. K.j. iNewman, the 
Ayult constitution is a documciU that “hears all 
the liallmarks ol a lonstitulion de\ised by the 
l]xeculi\e, to he Imposed through the Kxeculive 
and for the Executive”.^ 

Let us now examitu' the |iowers of the Presi¬ 
dent that have made him an autocrat. 

The constitution provides for a Piesidential 
form of Government (Arliclp9|. This is, of course, a 
foregone conclusion. Apart frojii his recorded 
personal preference, Ayuh was oji record to have 
said, even in the course of framing of the con¬ 
stitution, that the Presidential system was essential 
and after the announcement of the constitution, 
he observed that a “bloody revolution ’ would 
take place if Pakistan were to revert to a 
Parliamentary type of Government.’ According 
to the constitution, the President must be a 
Muslim an<l over thirty-five years of age. He 
should also possess the necc.ssary qualifications to 
become a member of the National Assembly^ 
(Article 10). There is no part of the common 
people in the prbces.s of electioti of the Presi¬ 
dent who shall be elected by an Electoral College 
formed by not less than 80,(XK) electors, equally 
distributed between the two provinces of 
Pakistan. N'ormally, his term is for five years 
but there is provision for re-election subject to 
a spec/al procedure. The Speaker of the National 
Assembly will act as President if this office falls 
vacant temporarily. There is no Vice-President 
in Pakistan, , 

Jn order to make the removal of the President 


from his office difficult, the procedure for 
peachmerit of the President has been framed 
such a way that the members of the Nationalf 
Assembly will not easily dare to resort to ihia!- 
course liowcvei' corrupt and inefficient the Presi-; 
dent may be. Article 13 lays down that a notice; 
of removal of the President, after being signed by not 
less than one-lhird of the total members of the. 
Assembly, sliould be presented to the Sjieakec,.); 
who will transmit it to the President for hia ' 
information. The resolution for the removal of 
the President will be effective if it is passed by " 
the Assembly with a inajorily of not less than 
ihree-fourtb of llie total member.s of the House. >’ 
Hilt the moMt important and at the some time, the 
dlscouiaging provision Is that if the resolution 
fails to obtain the siip])ort of one-half of the ’ 
total members, the initiators who signed the.’; 
notice for innoval of the President will cease" 
to become nieinbcjrs of the l.a\gislature. This' 
has undoubtedly ensured llie President’s tenure? 
of office but the sinister imjilication of this .* 
provi.sion is ihi.s : il would not be difficult for ■ 
an autocratic President to foil the move of .• 
impeachment hy ofl'ering some spoils to the one- 
fourth of the total members of the National 
Assoinhly . The fate of the initial movers* of such ,, 
resolution may be sealed by the President, if he 
so like',, by exercising inffueiice over half of the 
National Assembly . m 

Cahinrt , j 

The power of appointment of the President ■■ 
varies from the nominalion of the Judges of the "S 
Supreme Court and High Courts to the Supreme. ;' 
Commanders of the defence services. It is not 
the lc*gislalure hut the President himself will.ij 
determine the salaries and the conditions of 
service* of those Commanders. Also the I.egisla-', .5 
ture has got no say over the power of appointment /' 
of high officials of the President. ? 

'I'o help the President in the discharge of t 
his functions, it has been laid down in the con-,;'; 
stitutinn that there shall be a Council of Ministers -I 
but no detail provision has been made as to the/: 
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t. irelations between l}ie President and bis Gounoil 
^of Ministers, Anjbody, possessinf: the qualibca' 
tiona to l»e{;onie a meniber of National Assembly, 
; may be appointed as a member of the (?,abinet 
(Article IVi). l’pt)n beiii^ a member of the 
Cabinet, the person should siive up his seal in the 
Legislature, if he is alrea»lv a metnber of thjil 
body. Shortly after tlie emiimencement of the 
. constitution, this [)rovision was amended hy 
• Ayub to the effect that the membeis nee<I not 
resign their scats in the [.egislylure if they are 
made Ministers. Put this presidential act was 
•declared ultra vires h\ the JmliciarvI’he 
Ministers may take part in the jiroeeedings of 
, the Legislature liul do not possess the right to 
vote. 

It is rather astonishing that the law is 
silent on the point as to what shouhi be the 
real speeific fumtions of Ibe Ministers. Arc they 
entitled to give advice to the President ? Is the 
Prtfbident bound to consider that a<lvire ? These 
que.stions remain unanswered. Moreover, the 
Ministers are md responsible to the In'gislature ; 
their term is solely dependent on the goodwill of 
the J^residenl who can dUmiss any Minister at 
any time “without as.signing any reason’*. In 
the ablenoe of any clear definition of their 
powers, it may he taken that the Ministers are 
President's subordinate oflicers or at best innocuous 
advisers. Apart frnn tfve power of dismissal, the 
President i-. also tonslilulionally rompelenl to 
“disqualify” a Minister from public offne for a 
period of five years on the c-harge of gross 
misconduct in relation to his duties. The only 
remedy a Minister enjoys against this arbitrary 
power of thj President is to appeal to a 'I’ribunal 
which'again would be set up by the President 
himself. In brief, not only the tenure of the 
Ministers, Is dependent on tlie discretion of the 
President, but their prestige also rests on the 
hands of the Executive master who can damage it, 
at least temporarily, hy disqualifying him 
from public office on the pretext of mifconduct. 
The right of the Minister to appeal to a Tribunal 
requires a long process to regain his reputation. 


To facilitate the smooth working of the 
governmental business, the constitution empowers 
the President to appoint some Parliamentary 
Seyrelaries from among the members of the 
National Assembly. IVrhaps this has been the 
result of Ayub's thinking that there must be some 
link between him and the Legi.slaiure which will 
partly refieel the public feeling regarding the 
administration (Members of the National Assembly 
will not be direcflv elected by the people). It is, 

I he? ef ore, clear that so far as the exeoulivo 
l)usii?ess of the {iovernme!?t is concerned, the 
P?(‘si<lcnts powers fiicc no restrictions or 
limitations. Even the procedure for the 
impcaehine??t will not he easily resorted to on 
ac<-oui?l of the risk involved on the part of the 
members of the Legislature. 

L('ti.i<lnt'n'(’ unt! I'innnrial Poncrf, 

I iilike tlie Ameti<-an Executive, tl?e Prrsi- 
fieni of Pakistan is an integral part of the 
Cenlial Legislature and his legislative powers 
can arouse the jealousy of his American 
counterpart. He can summon and prorogue the 
Legislature. Of course this power is also shared 
l)\ the Speaker of the National Assembly, who 
can also suminon and prorogue the l.**gi8lature 
oil certain conditions. But this does not minimise 
the ]?osition of tht* President wh»> can, unlike the 
.Speaker, address and send messages to tire 
Legislature. One interesting thing to note is the 
l^ower <if diss'ohilion of the Legislature by the 
President. 'Hie constitution has undoubtedly 
jmt a severe restriction on this particular power 
of the President. In case of a dissolution of the 
Legislature, the President himself will have to 
quit the office and there will be fresh elections of 
the National Assembly as well as of the Presi¬ 
dent. It is curious why Ayub agreed to insert 
this provision in the constitution when it greatly 
criples his power to mould the recalcitrant 
Legislature. Moreover, the power of dissolution 
cannot be exercised by the President when the 
National Assembly is seized with the question 



of Presidfcnt’s impeachment. But his eilcclive 
power lies not in his rif^ht to dissolve the 
Legislature but in tlie -provision of veto, 
(iitroduetioii of a bill ^;onf;ernin}^ Preventiyc 
Delenlion r.-*quires his prior sanction. All bills 
passed by the INatiorial Assembly, must be 
jjiesenled to him for his assent which he may 
nhe or withhold his assent or he can send back 
the bill to the Lc»islalure for reconsideiation. 
In case of withholding his aasenl or of referring 
the hill to :he Les^islature, the National Assembly 
is bound to eorisider the bill for ibe second time. 
Keen if tlie Assembly passes the hill for the 
s»M‘ond time with IWMi'thinl.s. rnajorilv, the bilPs 
f.ite woiihl still depend on the President who ran 
Mill jeliise to si;.n it and place, the hill to a 
leferendiim of the Electoral Lulle;re con,«i>lin}i 
<il the “basic democrats”. Aiticic 2f provides 
that ill case of a cnnllici between the I’residenl 
and the Lejislalure, the fovmei can ])iaee the 
issue before an Electoral Co||e<"e (not to the 
peojile diioelb ) to ascertain the wishes of the 
nation. This eH'eelivo veto power of the 
President will always plare the LeiiisUilure in a 
second.ary nostion because, in a liiat of strength 
hetw'fien these two orjrans of the (iovernmenl, it 
is always likely that the powerful executive will 
have more ineaii.s at its dispo^al than those of 
the Legislature to inlluenee the majoiity members 
of the electorate. It is easier for a powerful 
single executixe than for a heterogenous 
Legislature to jiresent its case roherenlly and 
declicatedly. 

Effective' control over the national purse hv 
the President is another important feature of 
the constitution of Pakistan. Be-sides stipulating 
that the money hill requires prior .sanction of 
the President before its introduelion to the 
Assembly, tlie constitution has cla.ssified the 
Expenditure pf the state as recurring and non- 
Jeeurring expenditure—an innovation perhaps 
not to be seen in any democratic countries of the 
"orld'. On recurring 'expenditure, like the 
"liarges made on the Consolidated Fund, the 
Letilral Legislature lias no effective power to cut 
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down the amount demanded. In other word»i , 
the National A.ssembly ran control only that part : 
of the Annual Budget which represents nenir 
expendituie. It is one of the modern democratic ., 
piai tiles that the liegislaluie should bo made 
|)oui-rful in matters of finance becau.se control 
iner the purse is an efleetixe instrument to keefi 
(he executive in check. But this sim|ile noininal 
democratic princijilc was overthrow'n w'hon AyuB 
finally .‘rliaped the con.stitution. 

To cap it all, there is the most controversial 
piovisjon which is known as llie “Emergency” 
power of , the President. By virtue of Article .'iO, 
the I‘resident can, at any time even lUiring the 
sc'-sion of she National A.ssemltly, proclaim 
emergenrv on grounds of war, exlerrud aggression, 
ihreateriirig of the seciiiilv of slate, iiiternat 
dlsiiirhanees .and dislocation of economic life of 
the coijiilix. I'hc conslilrrtion docs not require 
the President t(j refer the pioehuttatiotr of 

emergenev to the National Assembly within a 
fixed period of limr : he will only inform the 
Assembly “as soon as is practicable”. It is the; 
President alone wlio is to judge when it b? 
“prai licable” for him to itrforrn the. Assembly. 
Also, during the lime of emergency, there is the 
power ol the President to issue ordiiiarrre which 
.shall have the effect ol law and wliirh cannot be 
disapproved by the National Asscrablv. If it so 
ilesires, the National Assembly can give a seal of 
its apptoxal over the ordirtatire which, then, 
sliall be deemed to have become an act of the 
Otilral I.egislature. fhe only limitation over 
this Presidential pow'cr is that the laws or 
ordinaiiec so pioclaimr'il iimsi be willitn the 
legislative (ornjietenee of the Central Legislature. 

Over the provincial administration, the hold 
of the President is so much effirtrvc that the 
entire .structure of the Governmettl of Pakistan ' 
presents a picture no better than a strong arrlhuri* 
larian Central Coverirmeirt. The Cuveinors of the ' 
[irovinces arc irot oirly his personal mrmlnees 
but the provincial ministers who a|)pear to be the. 
subordinate officers of the Coveniors will be' 
appointed and removed from their office by the 
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Provincial Executive with the consent of the 
President i Article 119(2)]. Another strange 
addition to President’s all pervading powers is 
Article 224 section 3 which authorises him to 
remove any difficulty that may arise in bringing 
the constitution into operation. 

By any conventional standard, the powers 
and position of the President of Pakistan cannot he 
assessed since his relation with the Cahinet and 
the Legislature has pul him in such a position that 
can he envied hy any powerful executive of the 
W'orhi. If one likc'^ to see an autocralie executive 
head, unfettered hy any legislative control, the 
President of Pakistan may he a ease in point. 
Perhaj)S (!!haudhuri Mohanimarid Ali, onee the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan has not helrayed hi'^ 
resentnulnt ag.iiiisl A\iili when he observed that 
the Government of Pakistan as has been emerged 
is “a Go\eminent of the President, hy the 
Pre.sidenl, and lor the Presiilent*’.^ Llndouhtedly, 
tlii.s is the eoireit ih‘«eiiption of the political 
system pievalent to-day in Pakistan, Before the 
comnieneement of the const itution, f*resident 
Ayub repeatedly said that Pakistan needed u 


govcrnmenl that would suit the genius of the 
pei)plc. l>oes an autocratic government, as it 
exists to-day, suit the genius of the Pakistani 
Pgopie ? It is for the people of Pakistan to 
answer. ^ 


I . For the memorandum, see Karl von 
Vorys, Political Development in Pakistan 
(Piineeton, lOti,")) 299. 

•2. 'ihe pieamhle of the Constitution says. 

I, Field Marshall Mohammad Ayuh Khan 
.. do hereliy enact this constitution'. 

Kiiaid B. S.»\eeil, “Paki-.lairs Con- 
htilolional AiitDcraev", Pacific Affairs, ;t(i 
(Winter 1903 -<j4.) 360-77. 

K.J. i\c\unan, “I'he (hmslilutional 
Fvoliilioti of Pakistan", International Afjaits, .‘51! 
(July 1902) ;i02. 

See Karl von Vorys, Political Develop¬ 
ment in Pahistan (Princeton, 190o) 212; Daticn, 
1! Apiil 1902. 

(). Dawn, () Apiil and 14 May 1903; 

7. Dawn, 2 April ]9f)3. 










AN INVITATION AND A WARNING 

•5ft' 

MIUIR SEN 


The epoch making judgement handed 
down by Mr. Justice H. C. Mitra of Calcutta 
High Court on Kebruary 6th in the matter 
of Lakhan Pal ended the era when assorted 
politicians could abuse the provisions of 
our liberal constitution and stretch it to 
suit their convenience. Now the consti¬ 
tution has at last risen in fury and struck 
back with an unsuspected vengeance. The 
word‘pleasure' in Art. 161 (1) will from 

now on become the source of agonising pain 
in the political necks throughout the country. 

The first reaction to the Calcutta High 
('ourt’s provocative decision validating 
Governor Dharam Vira^s action is one of 
reverential reappraisal of that amazingly 
farsighted man Dr. B. R. Ambedkar—the 
the father of Indian Constitution. To the 
chagrin of the petty crowd of political 
peddlars, it is not the learned Judges, but 
Dr. Ambedkar who will be having the last 
laugh now. One can almost hear him smack 
his lips ! That, taking one too many liber- • 
ties with the seemingly flexible constitution 
I ould be a dangerous thing, has been proved. 

1 lit at a considerable cost. The price demo¬ 
cracy paid was in having the wings of the 
elected repres^entatives clipped, and in 
transforming the Governor from a constitu¬ 
tional cripple to potential leviathan. 

The echoes of Mr. Justice B. C. Mitra’s 
judgement will doubtless be heard in the 
corridors of history for a very long time to 
come. It needed both courage and very deep 


conviction in the role of law to hand out the 
decision that he did. When noisy, unscrup¬ 
ulous politicians—disciples of Prince Kropot¬ 
kin !- elbowed their way to the centre of the 
stage and held the nation to ransom. Law 
stopped it quietly with all its majesty and 
spoke with authority and floalitj. 

Mr. Justice Mitra’s judgement lends for 
dimensions to and opens bold new perspec¬ 
tives or the meaningful and organic, though 
oft ignored, role of Judiciary in the evolution 
of an underdeveloped society caught in tho 
throes of critical transition. 

Constitutions are meant to serve man, 
and not vice versa. It is the historic respon¬ 
sibility of the judge to interpret the consti¬ 
tution to meet the compelling demands 
of social evolution. 

Mr. Justice Mitra could have evaded 
thus solemn duty by merely confining him¬ 
self to the rejection of the application challen¬ 
ging the validity of Governor Dharam Vira’s 
action in dismissing the Mukherjee cabinet 
and installing the Ghosc Ministry, as he is 
entitled to do acting under the Article 
163 (2). The fact that he went beyond and 
caiagorically laid down the interpretation 
of Article 164—the meaning and the signifi¬ 
cance of the crucial word ‘pleasure’—unmist¬ 
akably points to the reassuring preparedness 
of the judiciary to discharge its awesome 
responsibilities in a Parliamentary Demo¬ 
cracy. , 

Now, the Special Bench of the Kerala 
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High Court in an equally shattering judge¬ 
ment has convicted, for the first time perhaps 
in India, an elected Chief Minister of a 
State—the Communist boss of Kerala Mr. 
Naraboodripad- of contempt of Court. The 
penalty imposed on the Chief Executive df 
the state is not a token one either. He has 

been fined Us. 1,000/- and sentenced to 
one month’s imprisonment in default. Proof, 

if any was needed, to demonstrate the digni¬ 
fied but determined role the gentle judicial 
colossus proposes to play henceforth in 
building the future India, can be read in the 
Kerala High Court judgement. The cloistered 
voice of law and logic now takes on a stern 
metallic ring. 

Coming in the wake of the famous 
•Special Bench Judgement delivered in 
September last by Chief Justice Mr. D. N. 
Sinha, when he not only firmly defined the 
labour laws and mercilessly struck down 
illegal Government notification but, directly 
addressed himself to forces of law enforce- 
ment as well, this decision of Mr. Justice 
Mitra and the judgement of Kerala High 
Court reflect the emerging power of the 
Judiciary which had so far been overshad¬ 
owed by the far aggressive and less wi.se 
Legislative and Executive arms of the stat^. 

It is not without trepidation that one 
dares read the far reaching significance of 
the celebrated judgements, which may be 
termed as Judicial slaps on our ‘tender’ 
democratie visage. Unless reversed or modi¬ 
fied by the superior appelate tribunals,—Mr. 
Justice Mitra’s verdict could be taken to 
mean quantitative diminution in democratic 
practice in India. There is the danger of 
Governor’s becoming PMo’s Guardiaifs and 
democracy suffering in the process. 


But then we perhaps started the great 

experiment all wrong. The right for which 
the British, French and others had fought for 
centuries and waited generation.s (universal 
adult franchise extended to British Citizens 

by Representation of People Act 1918 and 
in France after World War II) was unmind- 

fully tossed into the hands that had grown 
weak and foeble after a thousand years of 

wearing shackles. No period of apprentice¬ 
ship was thought necessary nor any dynamic 

relation seen between economic democracy, 
educational enlightenment and political 
franchise. 

I’olitical democracy is an opportunity in 
the hands of the informed and the responsible 
that must grow organically from the soil. 
Just as a full grown tree cannot bo trans¬ 
planted, similarly sudden wholesale imposi- 
tiotk of parliamentary democracy is no 

substitute for the careful cultivation of the 
democratic sapling over a number of years. 

Sooner or later the realities of evolution had 
to assert themselves. Mr. Justice Mitra’s 

judgement is the first enlightened attempt to 
put on a oirb on the unrestricted licence to 
which the premature overdose of parliamen- 
tariNm has degenerated into. This is the 

precursor to many others which will remor¬ 
selessly follow in natural order of events. 

We have no alternative than to make 
peace with facts of reality, while there is 

still time. There are no short cuts in human 
affairs. Our subjective assumptions in this 

regard must be thrown overboard. Swallow¬ 
ing our ‘democratic’ ego, we ^rnust be^u at 
the beginning. 

Mr. Justice Mitra’s judgement is an 

invitatioa to the politicians to play their 
role with respohsibility and a warning of 

the inevitability of sharp executive interven¬ 
tion if they didn’t. 



GRAMSEBAK MAKHAN LAL DE 


DEBENDRA KRISHNA J)E 


“Grarasebak” is a Bengali word. It means 
a person who does some service regularly 
for the welfare of his village. Makhan La! 
De was not only an ideal village worker but 
was also a man of excellent character. The 
family he was born in was known in ancient 
time as Dev family of Nilpur. In this family 
were born two brothcrs-Gandliarba Khan 
Bahadur Dev Niyogi and Purandar Khan 
Dev Niyogi. The latter was the ancestor of 
Shova Bazar Raj family of Calcutta and the 
former was the ancestor of the Dev Niyogis 
of .Jaragram, a village in the district of 
Bordwau in West Bengal. 

2. About three hundred years ago, 
during the reign of Emperor Shahjahan or 
Aiirangazeb of Delhi, Shyama Charan and 
Hari Charan, two sons of Gopal Chandra 
Dev Niyogi, a descendent of Gandharba 
Khan came to ;'Jaragram from Bouyai, a 
village ulider the Police Station Indas in the 
district of Bankura. They had got a lease 
of the area and occupied with the permission 
of higher authorities the fort which was then 
at Jaragram. They discharged the duties 
entrusted to them by the Government. The 
fort called Garh Bari was built about 1000 
years ago by some Hindu Raja in the west of 
Jaragram. The village is under the I’olicc 
Station of Jamalpur in the District of 
Btirdwan. Many illustrious sons wera born 
in this Kayastha family. Particulars of 
achievements of some of them are given 
below. 


(i) Laksminarayan, a son of Shyama 

i 

Charan, was Dewan of Garh Bari. Ills duty 
was to collect revenue of the area and to 
remit the same to tlie Government just as the 
District Magistrates do at present. 

(ii) Rjitneshwar, grandson of Lakshmi- 
narayan was Collector of two Pargaiyis 
named Ilabeli and Cbatipnr during the reign 
of Nawab Alivardi Khan of Murshidabad. 
lie became very rich and influential. It was 
he who had brought Kalikanta Tarka 
Panchanan, forefather of Kuliu Brahmins (^f 
eastern Jaragram, and also Nityananda 
Ghosh and Chaitanya Ghosh, forefathers of the 
Ghoses from Nagan Mayana and settled them 
all ill the village, making a gift of a tract of 
land suflicient for their maintenance. His 
other achievements were construction of a 
temple and a high and covered platform 
(Dolmancha), new roads and 'excavation of a 
big pond named Shanpukur. 

(iii) Govinda Ram Dev Niyogi, second 
son of Ratneshwar had constructed for 
irrigation of land a canal which is situated 
on the north of the village. It is called 
Govinda Khali after his name. 

(iv) Makhan Lai De was a descendant 
of Pitaraber Dev Niyogi who was the fourth 
son of Ratneshwar Dev Niyogi. He made a 
gift of a few thousand rupees for religious 
performance and for the benefit of the village. 
It is through his eilort that a library has been 
established in the village. His other achieve¬ 
ments are a lamp-post called Biharilal* Dipa- 
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dhar and a well named^Saudamini Paniyodbar. 
Bibarilal was Makhan Lai’s father and 
Saudamini bis mother. The library is called 
Makan Lai Pathagar. 

(v) Gosto Bihari De, M. A., B. L. was a 
descendant of Uari Charan Dev Niyogi. He 
was a judge in Madhya Pradesh and subse- 

4 

quently became Chiei Justice of an Indian 
state In the province, lie settled at Nagpur 
after his retirement, but contributed a good 
sum of money towards the construetton of a 
building for the library , and Post Office in 
thq village. 

(vi) Anil Kumar Sarkar. m A.,riM>. 
D. i.itt., second son of Sarojini, who was 
second daughter of Makhan Lai Dc, was 
honoured by the Patna University when he 
w/is conferred the degrees of Ph. D. and 
D. Litt. He is now a Professor of Philoso¬ 
phy in California (U.S.A.). Prior to this, he 
was a Professor in Ceylon for a few years. 

(vii) Dhirendra Krishna De, M Sc., was 
the eldest son of Krishna Lai De, youngest 
brother of Makhan Lai De. In the M. Sc. 
examination, Dhindra stood first in First 
Class. He was Principal at Jaragram and 
subsequently at Cooch Bchar. 

3. Makhan Lai was so meritorious and 
brilliant that had he been ambitious and got 
necessary facilities he would have attained 
easily the highest position in any held of 
work. He also possessed uncommon ability to 
conquer the heart of every one high or low in 
position, who ever came in contact with him. 
All of them admired him. He was a silent 
worker audlhad always the welfare of his 
country at heart. At last he found himself 
as Head Master of Murshidabad Nawab’s 
English High School. 

4. ’Deshbandhu C. R. Das first of all 
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preached the slogan *'Back to village” but 
long before him Makhan Lai De was one of 
the pioneers to realise the necessity of 
improving the condition of their village and 
started the work so as to make them 
habitable. 

In the opinion of Makhan Lai, the 
main reason for the wretched condition of the 
village was the English educated people who 
started migrating to other places from the 
middle of the nineteenth century to serve 
the English in their nefarious act of draining 
resources of the country. They lived there 
more comfortably. The result was that 
the condition of the poor who were left in 
the village became more miserable and help¬ 
less. Makhan L.al was sure that re action of 
the selfish act of the English educated people 
would set in some day or other when the 
necessity of protecting the village would be 
felt. So while working as a Government 
school teacher instead of going during the 
summer vacation to a place with a better 
climate, he came to his village to devote 
himselt to the task of improving its climatic 
condition. 

He was born at Jaragram in 1H.'52. No 
one in the village then knew how to read 
and write English. In village school, 
Bengali literature and elementary Arithmetic 
of local pattern used to be taught. For the 
learning of!Sanskrit there was a “Tol” in the 
village. If and when required some of the 
ancestors of Makhan Lai acted as teacher 
of Sanskrit. Being crippled financialiy they 
accepted from time to time the employ¬ 
ment of a junior tax collector under a 

Zamindar. When the vast property of his 

> 

forefathers dwindled down because of some 
portion of it being given away as gifts and 



8om,e portion vanurked on account of meeting 
the needs of the Tillages and expenses of the 
family, his uncle Kshetra Nath was obliged 
to accept the post of a junior tax (Collector 
in a Zamindari. !For this purpose, he and 
Makhan Lai’s father used to go to Jagathva* 
llavpur turn by turn. The income of a 
middle class person was not then in excess 
of double of that of a common man. There 
was no difference in their food or dress. 
Where they differed was in respect of their 
education, manner of talk, behaviour and 
refinement. 

In those days, the taking up of a son 
in his lap and kissing him was regarded as 
unbecoming of a respectable father. In 
infancy or childhood a boy rarely got the 
affection of his father. Being brought up by 
his mother in his boyhood Makhan Lai 
learnt devotion to God, simplicity, hard 
work and satisfaction with little. 

The Indian struggle for indepen¬ 
dence took place a few fyears later than the 
birth of Makhan Lai De. After the rebellion 
was subdued, a few European Soldiers 
accompanied with Indian Sepoys surrounded 
the village. Those who tried to 'escape were 
shot down by soldiers. Then they entered 
the village and hanged many well built 
innocent Bagdis in the presence of the 
villagers. This created great terror in the 
village. Perhaps for this reason, Makhan 
Lai in his boyhood was of timid nature. 
There was a rumour that such a cruelty was 
perpetrated in every village. 

After being in the village school for 
a few days, Makhan Lai became known as a 
gentle meritorious boy. His teachers and 
fellow students were all pleased with him for 
hie amiable demeanour. The love he received 
from them enuobled him and it remained 


with him 'tis a oompanion till his death. 
After completing his studies in the village 
school, he became a student of Ohakdighi 
English High School. Here also he was 
regarded as an ideal student by others coming 
to the school from the surrounding villages. 
His reputation for nice appearance and 
excellent qualities of head and heart spread 
everywhere in the area. From his boyhood, 
he showed uncommon intelligence and 
memory. 

Gradually he became studious also. At 
the age of 15 ho passed the Entrance 
Examination very creditably and was, there¬ 
fore, awarded a gold medal by noble Zamindar 
Raroda Prasad Singha Roy of Chakdighi. 
Besides, the Education Department of 
Government of Bengal was pleased to grant 
him a scholarship of Rs. 10- per month f6r 
two years. Witli this 'money, he some how 
managed ibis expenses while in Hoogli 
College as an I, Sc. student. Want of 
sufficient '.money became an impediment 
against his further studies in college. The 
Zamindar of Triol being aware of the merit 
and intelligence of Makhan l.al came forward 
with the proposal for having him as his son- 
in-law and at the same time gave an under¬ 
taking that he would help him so that he 
might go up for higher studies. Beiug 
advised by his father, Makhan Lai agreed 
to the proposal of his marriage in the hope 
that it would facilitate his further education. 

The beautiful daughter of the 
Zaminder brought up comfortably in the 
house of her rich father occupied the position 
of wife of a middle class gentleman, Makhan 
Lai De. Having been inspired '.by !her 
husband, not by talk but by the example of 
his way of life, she gave up all Inxqries of 
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. food and dress in her father-in law^s house 
and began to do cheerfully all household 
duties including fetching water from a river 
at some distance^ keeping the water-pot 
on her waist, frying rice for tiffin and break¬ 
fast and cooking food daily for lunch and 
dinner. Her beautiful countencc glowed 
with hard work. So her husband was 
pleased to change her name to Sashimukhi 
which means moon like appearance. Her 
another duty was to bring up her husband's 
youngest little brother Krishna Lai and 
ito serve her father-in-law who was a 

widower. 

After he had passed the B. Sc. 
Ejcamination,, Makhan Lai was instructed 
by his father to seek some employment and 
thus he had to give up further studies in 
cpllege. He then accepted a post of a teacher 
at Jagathballavpur on Rs. 25 per month. 
This relieved the pressure of want for the 
maintenance of the family. With this money 
all the expenses of the family could be met 
easily ^in those days. Later on he served 
as a teacher on a comparatively higher rate 
of pay ' at Howrah, Chaibasa and Ranaghat 
and continued at the same time to increase 
the field of his' knowledge buying English 
and Sanskrit books. His thirst for learning 
was life-long. He was never satisfied with¬ 
out going through the “Bengali” an English 
newspaper daily. In old age, he preferred 
heading religious books as the Gita, Purati, 
etc. He had deep knowledge of all religions. 

At Howrah a rich proprietor of a school 
courteously made room for Makhan Lai to 
live in his house free of expenses for food 
and lodging. He was then a teacher in his 
school. The wealthy gentleman wrote a 
letter to the father of Makhan Lai proposing 


marriage of his fair looking daughter with 
him and began to put forward all the pre¬ 
ssure he could muster on Makhan Lai, 
finally making the offer that he would 
inherit all his property in the event of his 
agreeing to the proposal. On each occasion 
he informed the rich man that he was 
married and refused to marry again. Being 
thus bothered by him continuously he was 
disgusted to live in his house any longer. 
He came home at last and submitted a resigna¬ 
tion on the advice of his father. However, 
he was not without employment for a long 
time. Accepting an offer of a post of a 
teacher on a better pay be proceeded to 
Chaibasa shortly afterwards. 

Two other incidents in his life are worth 
mentioning. When at'Ranaghat as a teacher 
on Rs. 75. a month, the famous Zaminder, 
Siirendra Mohan Pal Chowdhury being much 
impressed with the fine qualities of head and 
heart of Makhan Lai offered him a post of a 
home tutor on Rs. 100 per month with 
free cost of living and lodging in his house. 
As the bitter experience of living in a rich 
family Hashed in his memory the Tempting 
offer could not attract him sufficiently. The 
rich Zemindar wondered at his refusal to 
accept the offer. 

He was again rewarded for resisting his 
temptation. School Inspector Bhudev 
Mukherjee was so much pleased with the 
methdd of his teaching that he decided that 
all teachers of English High Schools must 
have the necessary training. He was selec¬ 
ted for the work in Calcutta on Rs. 100/ 
p. m. Thus the system of training of teachers 
in Bengal was introduced. Better results 
were obtained with the training of teachers 
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aad for his efficiency in the work he was 
promoted to Uead Master on an enhanced 
rate of pay. He gradually rose to the maxi¬ 
mum pay of bis grade, viz Rs. 2i0'00 P. M. 

Ife never used base language to 
slight any one, however small he might be in 
age or low in society. lie was not also in 
favour of using such degrading terms as fool, 
nonsense, illiterate, etc. While in his 
village after retirement, whenever a student 
of a school or collage come to him being in 
in difficulty to understand anything of his 
text books, he would immediately lay aside 
the work in hand or stop his own study to 
.make it clear to him. 

While in school as a teacher he was 
in the habit of telling interesting stories of 
this as well as of foreign countries on diltereut 
subjects so that the students might Increase 
the area of their knowledge and get desirous 
to have good character and learn more. Thus 
the students who were indifferent to their 
studies were attracted towards him and 
eagerly listened to him. In course of time, 
most of them paid more attention to their 
studies and eventually shaped themselves 
for the better. 

It was against his nature or princi¬ 
ple to indulge in useless or harmful talk as 
criticism of others. None ever heard him 
using slang languE^e to deprecate a person. 
Sincere love for every one, profound know* 
e of various^ subjects, devotion to God, 
uushowy manners, simplicity land honesty ; 
&11 these good qualities combined to help him 
to be saiutdike. His disposition was so ex> 
'^ordinarily pleasing that bis relatives, 
ubordinaie teachers, students and co>villagers 
‘cu'd not*but respect him. The Nawab of 
6 ' 


Murshidabad, Raja of Nasipur, . Maharaja 
Manindra Chandra Nandy of Coasimbasar, 
many pious and learned men, whoever came ia 
contact witn him, were all impressed ^ith 
his high qualities, and admired;him. He^ 
however, avoided contact with rich men as 
far as possible. 

^ F'our or five years before his retire¬ 
ment from service as Hoad Master, his 
second brother Mati Lai De, father of the 
writer of this biography, expired leaving three 
minor sons and a daughter. When they 
arrived from Saharanpur where they were 
living, Makhan lial gave them shelter in 
his house at Jaragram and looked after them 
as much as he and his wife could. Ilis son 
was then only six years of age. They be¬ 
came worried thinking over the fact how 
the expenses of the big family would be met 
after making necessary provision for the 
marriage of their two daughters, Sarojim 
and Snshila,|for maintenance in old age and 
for education of their son. Despite all these, 
he never refrained from making expenses for 
the welfare of bis village. 

In 1910 at the age of 56 , he retired 
from service while he was at Murshidabad. 
He then felt glad to think that he would 
not have to leave the village again and 
would have plenty of time to look 
after it. 

His task in the village as imposed 
by himself was to undertake its welfare and 
to teach his son. He exerted all his energy 
for this purpose. The son constantly re¬ 
mained witli him. He liked to do so in 
preference . to playing Irith boys of hia 
and received education some sort 0( 
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other from his father. As a result he was 
able to complete at the age of ] 1 what he 
was required to learn to pass the Entrance 
Examination. The boy then did not like to 
part company with him. So he started 
receiving higher education about English, 
Mathematics and Sanskrit from his father. 
Although his only son Gunindra was so much 
attached to him, Makhan Lai did not loose 
his equanimity even on his death caused 
by lightening but on the other hand 
ho consoled his wife by saying; "Death 
occurs to one and all”. Thenceforward he 
devoted more time to his studies, spiritual 
thinking and work pertaining to his garden 
and village. Many persons who knew him 
to be sensible came to him for advice and 
returned home satisfied with his decision. 
He was never seen to be sorry or to express 
sorrow. Uncommon was his forbearance and 
contf^ol of mind. He remained satisfied under 
all .circumstances and never camplained. 

While- -in service Makhan Lai De was 
drawing a fat salary, and yet he never in¬ 
dulged iu luxury either in respect of furni* 
ture, dress or food. All persons who were 
not of the same view, failed to make out what 
he said and did at times. Once when asked 
he said : "There is no yard-stick for making 
expenses. Almost all persons follow the 
example of others in regard to this and thus 
they make expenses beyond their means or 
requirement. If the income of a family on an 
avefrage is four times more than that of the 
family in the lowest class, not more than half 
of the income of the former should be spent 
for house^hold expenses. The rest should be 
faVed for Vacation, medical treatment, cere¬ 
monies, building of a house, provisiod for old 


age, and for welfare of the place where they 
dwell”. He never spent more than what was 
absolutely necessary, nor smoked or drank a 
cup of tea. nor re<|uired a betel to chow after 
lunch or dinner. 

His fast friend was a pious learned 
llrahmin of Khagra. In his old age, he lived 
at Kashi ( Bencras ) and communicated with 
Makhan Lai whom he repeatedly requested to 
pass the rest of his old age at Kashi, but the 
latter considerd his own village more sacred 
than Kashi. By no means he could be per¬ 
suaded to leave the unhealthy climate of his 
village, since he considered it as an act of in¬ 
gratitude to do so for his own benefit or 
emancipation. So, inspito of being ill repea¬ 
tedly he could neither comply with the special 
request of his second daughter Sarojini from 
Ranchi nor go somewhere else where there 
was a better climate. He used to say : "There 
comes a time for every one when deteriora¬ 
tion of his healtb comes about aqd that all 
get accustomed to the climate of the place 
where they live”. When hard pressed to go 
to a better climate to save his life he would 
disgustedly say that his bones would rest at 
the same place where he grew up. 

Makhan Lai held the view that by 
means of unity in every village there should 
be public institutions based on scientific 
grounds for the general welfare of the place, 
but in each house there should be arrange¬ 
ment for daily prayer,, keeping cows, reading 
of religious books, the Gita, Bamayana and 
Mahabharat so as to develop the spirit of 
every member of the family of doing good to 
others, keeping neat and clean, being coura¬ 
geous enough to uphold good causes nod 
keepiog the body fit aud strong to protect the 



country when heededi but unity in not bene¬ 
ficial for all purposes. So it is a matter of 
consideration whether it is absolutely nece¬ 
ssary to come together like Christians and 
Alusliras for the purpose of offering prayer to 
God on occa*«ions only or to form committees 
just as the Bengali Hindus do with the object 
of raising subscriptions from the public in 
order to have various Poojas at times in 
every locality in a town. 

He attached great importance to the 
value of time and got up daily early in 
the morning to ease himself, draw 
water from his well, clean teeth, rub mustard 
oil all over the body and then take his bath. 

^ One of his daily duties was to remember God 
just after bath and pray to Him closing his 
eyes. The evening was another time when 
he thought of God. For hours he kept him¬ 
self in the dark and did not like to bo distur¬ 
bed then. Once he said, "I do not think of 
my presence in the dark, but get exceeding 
joy directing my mind towards God." Had 
he not been in the habit of being in commu- 
nunion with God daily, he would not have 
been able to secure peace of mind under all 
circumstances. Ho got true knowledge and 
an amiable outlook throughout his life. 

Makhan Lai had been gifted with 
the power of appreciating beauty in natural 
things and feelings glad tberby. He was also 
favoured with nice features, and a good com¬ 
plexion His wife, daughters and son 
were also of fair complexion. As he disliked un- 
cleanliness, he himself kept clean bis garden 
and surroundings of the house. For the 
neatness of his village, he not only spent 
some money out of his pocket every year, but 
also did sorue work himself. He set hre to 


the dry leatres lying about under ttees, by 
road-side, as a ' result of which the drainage 
system remained in order. Cleanliness and 
good climatic conditions were iklso maintained. 
Obstructions on roads caused by branches of', 
trees by the side of roads and under-growths 
thereon were also removed by him. Being 
inspired by the performance of his work for 
the welfare of the village Messrs. Jauaki 
T^rasad Dev, Barada Kanta Qauguli, Tarapada 
Chatterjee, Jagjiban Bainerjee, Surendra Nath 
Mukherjee, Kedar Nath Bhattacharjee, Haren- 
dra Krishna De etc., all these villagers enga¬ 
ged themselves in different welfare work of 
the village. By their combined effort, espe¬ 
cially of Messrs. Barada and 'Parapada, a road 
from Chakdighi bus stand to Jaradara running 
by the side of Jaragram, a post office building, 
Upper Primary School and Chatuspathi and 
a library were established in the village! 
iiesidcs those, a dramatic club, gymnastic and 
fo'it-ball parties and anti-malarial society wtre 
formed. The village became alive with the 
activities of these institutions. 

Dilapidated unoccupied houses^ un¬ 
clean orchards and gardens, filthy mosquito 
breeding ponds of owners who have left the 
village and live somewhere else bear unsightly 
appearance and create unhealthy climatic 
condition of the village ; and the people who 
live therein suffer in consequence, This is 
unfair and should be rectified as early as 
possible. The owners of the property should 
in fairness give up their claim in favour of 
the dwellers of the village. If necessary an 
enactment should be passed to this effect to 
ameliorate the condition of such villages. 
Makhan Lai was of this opinion. 

Although he was passing his old days 
as usual, the cords of his attachment for thcr' 



wordly affairi were being snapped one by one. 
He lost his energy with the deterioration in 
his health, and strength of mind when the sad 
news of the death of his youngest brother 
Krishna Lai Dc arrived from Feni where he 
was working as School Sub-Inspector. His 
widow took shelter with her children in her 
mother’s house. Kabindra Nath, the youngest 
son of Krishna Lil was not born then. Five 
or six years later, he lost his wife. Ills health 
also broke down through continual suffering 
when his youngest daughter Sushila came to 


Jaragram to look after him. He got rklidy 
for the last journey and at the age of 70 years 
finally closed his eyes in the lap of the nature 
which had helped him to grow up in body 
and fmind. The ashes of his funeral pire 
mixed with the dust and atmosphere of his 
dear village .Taragram. lie implicitly obeyed 
the call of his birth place to serve her in her 
dire condition and he did bis utmost to satisfy 
her. His holy soul still seems to inspire the 
villagers to continue the welfare work of the 
village. 






SONS AND LOVERS 
Or 

THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLV GHOST 

KAMAL ROY 


Part 

Gertrude and Walter jNlorel between 
thomselvea dramatize the typical Lawrentian 
dialectic. Their mutual attraction for each 
other as well as the subsequent repulsion 
springs from diflerent orientations towards 
life. At the outset Lawrence emphasizes 
the differences in the tastes and temperaments 
of the couple. A product of, and thoroughly 
soaked in middle class culture, Gertrude feels 
constricted in her predomimently intellectual 
and puritanical milieu. On the other hand, 
the unrudled countenance of \Yalter is indi¬ 
cative of his carefree and spontaneous life, 
and the vitality that he radiates has an irre¬ 
sistible charm of its own. What draws them 
together is their very differences. In the eyes 
of Gertrude,Walter, a raiuer, becomes invested 
with the mystery and rot^aiice of an unknown 
mode of existence, and she succumbs to the 
illusory hope of escaping her own ethos 
through him. Flushed and confused, Walter 
too, assumes the gallant rescuer of the impri¬ 
soned princess of fairy tales. 

Undoubtedly, the passion that can level 
down the cultural and social disparities that 
exist between the sophisticated daughter of 
B middle class family and a half-educated 
miner must have been overwhelming. l!^et 
what balks the couple of self-fulfflment and 
self-autonomy is their inability to transport 
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Ihemeelyea from the plane of passion to that 
of love. Passion is not love, only the prelude 
to it. Held captives by passion which only 
increases their physical enslavement to each 
other, they can Dover experience the psychic 
rebirth brought about by love. That their 
passion has not culminated in love and in 
conse«juencG their deeper psychic strata have . 
remained unchanged is revealed in course oT 
a soul-baring conversation between Gertrude 
and Mr. Heaton, the parson. Speaking for 
lyawreiice he says, “when love enters, the 
whole spiritual constitution of a man changes, 
is filled with the Holy Ghost, and almost his 
form is altered. “And this elicits from her a 
sarcastic reflection : “Yos, the poor felloW; 
big young wife is dead ; that is why he makes 
his love into the Holy Ghost” (Sons And 
Lovers,” P. 33). As the all-consuming pasaiott 
that once fired and bemused them, begins to 
dwindle, their incompatibilities rise to the 
surface and embitter their relationship. But 
it must be said to their credit that though 
their passion loses its white-heat intensity, 
it is never totally extinguished. 

In the absence of a private world of her 
own which, on Lawrence’s^ view, love alone ■ 
can create, Gertrude harks back to the ready-; ;" 
made values of her class. And with the 




indomit&ble zeal of a missionary she now sets 
hersolf the task of winning her husband over 
to her mechanical way of life. Her attempt 
is a veritable sacrilege j it is a sin against 
the "Holy Ghost” as it threatens Walter 
with the loss of his individual autonomy. 
Whatever may be the shortcomings of Walter 
in other respects, at least once in bis life he 
proves himself a man by resisting the design 
of his wife on him and proclaiming the invio¬ 
lability of his private self. Having failed to 
convert her husband Gertrude now turns to 
the children. She finds William, her first sou, 
sufiiciently malleable and docile to inculcate 
in him her gospel of success and to infect 
him with her worship of will. Unlike his 
father, William becomes a fit instrument for 
giving shape to his mother’s image of man. 
Inspired by a different set of ideas and con¬ 
forming to a different pattern of existence 
the children become alienated from the father. 
As a result, whenever there is any conflict 
between the parents, they become the allies 
of the mother. Thus, in his own home, Walter 
becotfies an alien. 

Gertrude and Walter with their respective 
apotheosis of intellect, and intuition and ins¬ 
tinct anticipate the Brangwen women and 
men in "The Rainbow.” The governing 
passion of Gertrude’s life is social-climbing 
through the accumulation not of money but 
of knowledge and experience. The rest of 
"Sons And Lovers” tells the fascinating story 
of the vicissitudes of Gertrude’s mission—her 
heroic struggle to give the children good 
education and to raise them in the social 
hierarchy. She lives for and in the children 
as they do likewise. Her dream comes true 
when William rushes home with his school 


prize. She has identifed herself with her 
son to such an extent that the achievment 
of William becomes "the first real tribute to 
herself. She took it like a queen !” But 
this inability of the couple to live a life of 
their own quite independently of each other 
as well as of the children proves disastrous 
to both of them and to the children. To get 
rid of his nerve-racking isolatioi^ Walter 
becomes a heavy drunkard, and his degrada¬ 
tion reaches the lowest ebb when he steals 
money from bis wife’s purse to buy wine. 
To escape a similar predicament Gertrude 
is loading a vicarious existence through the 
children ; quite unaware of their fragility 
she has made them the props of her peace 
and happiness. The vulnerability of her 
position is brought home to her 
when at the approach of the slightest gust of 
wind the citadel of her life begins to crumble. 
She finds a substitute for Walter in William 
and so long as his sex-consciousness remains 
dormant, they have the best of times. But 
tension sets in when she wants to monopolize 
Walter’s love and he, in his turn, tries to 
find a love-wife of his own. The rude jolt 
she receives when William tells her bluntly 
that he prefers a lucrative situation in London 
to staying at homo with her is not sufficient 
to make her face reality and accept the inevi¬ 
table. Unnatural love for the son makes her 
miserable and causes him irreparable damage. 
The image of mother as the ideal woman 
becomes indelibly fixed in his memory, and 
later in life whenever he comes across a 
woman, he judges her by the mother’s stan¬ 
dard and invariably finds her incomplete. 
He betrays this mother-ffxation while com¬ 
menting on his betrothed « kno^v, she^e 
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not like you, mother. She’a not serious, and 
she can’t think” . (Ibid, P. 118). Excessive 
spiritual love of his mother has compelled 
him to live constantly on the spiritual plane 
to the detriment of the physical or sensual 
one. Consequently, whenever he is trying 
to have an affair with a woman, he can offer 
her at best his body, hia soul remaining 
always with the mother. So love, instead of 
of harmonising the two planes, dichotomizes 
his body and soul and sets up serious psychic 
disturbances which ultimately prove fatal, 
lie has sufficient perspicacity to diagnose 
hia malady and defining the nature of his 
relationship with his lady-love observes : 
“1 wouldn’t call it love* "at any rate, it doesn’t 
look much like it” (Ibid, P. 120). 

Gertrude has entwined herself with 
William so much so that only the critical 
illness of Paul can rouse her from the stupor 
and Dumbness that set in her at the death of 
her first son. She casts Paul for a role not 
much different from William’s ; if once 
William replaced his father, now Paul is 
going to replace his dead brother. But he 
is not an exact replica of his cider brother 
though ho resembles him upto a point. 
William fails completely, Paul fails initially. 
Ultimately he extricates himself from the 
share of his mother, though not without a 
struggle. 

There is a family-resemblance between 
Mrs. Morel and Paul’s first’girl-frieud, Miriam. 
Like the elder woman, she, too, lives by a 
sot of fixed principles and has an intellectual, 
hence mechanical, approach to life. Their 
similarity becomes more pronounced in their 
almost identical attitude to education. 
Miriam thinks *‘she could not be princess 
by wealth or stauding. So she was mad 


to have learning whereon to pride hetaelf^’ 
(Ibid, P. 143). Naturally enough, what 
excites her admiration for Paul is the latterie. 
iuteilectual attainment as if Paul as a young 
man is almost non-existent in her eyes. It If 
interesting to observe the variations liawrence 
is ringing on ;the members of the second 
generation. The younger members repeat 
their elders upto a certain extent and then 
develop certain aberrations of their own 
which make their failure more absolute than 
that of their predecessors. Miriam combines 
in herself all the vices and prejudices of Mrs; 
Morel and ^ has added to them a contemn* 
ptuous attitude to the male sex. The contri** 
bution of her perversity to the break-down 
of affair between herself and Paul is consi¬ 
derable indeed ; in the first place, her 
‘^sacred love” is not essentially diflerent from 
Gertrude’s “spiritual love” for Paul. More¬ 
over, by professing to envelop his existenou 
in hers and to shield him from troubles, she 
is arrogating to herself the role of Paul’s 
mother, and not that of his mistress. * 

What saves Paul from the fate of William 
is his discovery, before the pernicious influence 
of his mother has permanently jaundiced his - 
vision, of thedoeper truths of life. He tumbles 
to the notion that “only this simmeriness isC 
the real living. The shape is a dead crust* 
The simmer is inside really” (Ibid, P. 152) > 
and this indicates his drift towards a vitalis**^ 
tic way of life. A typical Lawrence hero, he 
begins his love-affair with Miriam and friend-■ 
ship with her brother simultaneously, loitia- ’ 
tion to conjugal love is metemorphosing hia 
whole, personality and he is entering upon 
almost a new existence. An authorial cont¬ 
ent focuses attention upon the different iufltt<r 1 
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ence that the love of the mistress and of the 
mother is exerting upon him : ''In contact 
with Miriam he gained insight; bis vision 
went deeper. From his mother, ho drew the 
Ufe-warmth. the strength to produce ; Miriairi 
urged this warmth into intensity like a white 
light." Miriam permeated with the religious- 
mystical influence of her mother seems to 
duplicate William caught in the whirlpool of 
the spiritual love of his mother. Victims of 
eonstricting inlluences both '.fail to forge a 
harmony between their underdeveloped phy¬ 
sical planes and the over-developed spiritual 
ones. This lop-sided development of their per¬ 
sonality renders them incapable of establish¬ 
ing moral relationships with their lovers. 
Both are atllicted with the same morbidity 
aqd both react almo.st in the same way when 
confronted with the experience of love. That 
Miriam's love for Paul is not materially diller- 
ent from the spiritual-possessive love of his 
mother becomes all the more evident when, 
discovering her spiritual double in Paul’s 
lover, she becomes panic-stricken. Her 
analysis of Miriam is virtually an autoanalysis: 
"She (Miriam) is one of those who will want 
to suck a man’s soul till he has none of his 
own left," she said to hcr.<seif "and he (E’uul) 
is just such a gaby as to let himself be absor¬ 
bed. She will never let him become a man : 
she never will” (P. ICO). Perhaps, Miriam’s 
Christian upbringing accounts for some of 
her other abnormalities. She is quite inca¬ 
pable of getting "into human relations with 
miyone ; so her friend, her companion, her 
lover, was Nature" (P. 16.")). Moreover, she 
denies human autonomy and subscribes to 
the Christian interpretation of human exis¬ 
tence. Thus, she will love Paul not for her¬ 
self or for him but if only 'it is "Thy will 


(hat I should love him, make me love him>*> 
As Christ would, who died for the souls of 
men. Make me love him splendidly, because 
he is I'hy son" ,Pp. 172-73). 

A Christian ascetic, Miriam equates 
love with self-sacrihce either in the interest 
of God or of other people but never looks 
upon it as a means to self-fuKilmcnt 

Though her contribution to the impasse 
iti her alTair with Paul is not inconsiderable, 
yet Paul, too, cannot be absolved absolutely 
from his share. Miriam’s love presents a 
challenge to the long-established sway of 
Gertrude over him and this makes him inordi¬ 
nately self-eonsicioua and self-divided. If 
not a blessing, this introspection born of 
emotional conflict is not a bane altogether ^ 
precisely because "we have to know ourselves 
pretty thoroughly before we can break the 
automatism of ideals and convention" 
(Fantasia", P. 64). The self-knowledge that 
Paul acquires puts him on the road to his 
redemption ; it opens his eyes to the hiatus 
between his vision of life and the life he has 
been actually leading. A measure of his 
critical awarenses is his neat summing up of 
himself and Miriam in terms of the Norman 
and the Gothic arches respectively. Like 
him the Norman arch stands for self-assertion ; 
like Miriam the Gothic arch stands for 
submission. Inhibitions are dropping 
ofl’ from him and he is learning to res¬ 
pond to impulses and instincts without being 
hamstrung by prejudices and preconceptions. 
Once being possessed by passion he leaves 
Miriam in no doubt that he wants to satisfy 
it with her and is expecting her to recipror 
cate it To his utter mortification '‘she 
ignored them. She was expecting soiQf 



religious state in (P. 178). Her unex¬ 
pected and strange reaction turns his passion 
into self-contempt and hia love for her into 
hate. 

Arthur and Beatrice act as foils to the 
other pairs : they have been brought in to 
throw into broad relief the shortcoming of 
the other couples who act out their disas¬ 
trous destinies in this novel. In pointed 
contrast to his elder brothers who are the 
pets of their mother^ Arthur 'ioved his father 
from the first’' (I*. 47) : he is quich, careless 
and impulsive. At puberty when he if about 
to begin his independent lifo^ he can easily 
break away from the prison of parental love. 
He is not going to allow anything to thwart 
his self-fuliliment. That is why “his father 
whom bo had loved and who had worshipped 
him, he came to detest” ( P. 113). 

A sign of liis yotithful impulsiveness is 
his running away to the army—a profession 
which, according to f>awrence, worship the 
body and makes it, and not the mind, the 
vehicle of knowledge. To cap everything 
he loves a woman who is his female counter¬ 
part. 

The asexual love-affair of Miriam and 
Paul reaches a breaking point as she persists 
in refusing *. to come down from her high 
spiritual perch to satisfy the growing sexual 
urges pf her lover. “You make me so spiri¬ 
tual,” he lamented. “J don’t want to be 
spiritual” ( P. 188 ). His pent-up passion 
robs him of all J^est for life so much that he 
looks to death as a welcome escape from his 
exasperating and humiliating situation. For 
^recklessness is almost a man’s revenue on 
bis woman. He feels he is not valued, so he 
will risk destroying himself to deprive her 
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altogether” (P. 190). In spite of so mucK 
similarities between the two, where Gertruda 
scores over Miriam is in her sane attitude to 
the human body. Y'onug man and woman as 
they are, Paul aud Miriam have never experi*- 
enced any profound passion together. On 
the conlary, even though all relations between 
the husband and wife have ceased to exist, 
any chance physical contact can send a 
tremor through Walter and Gertrude : /Morel 
watched her shyly ; he saw again the passion 
she had for him. It bla?;ed upon her for a 
momant-'-Yet again he felt his old glow’' 
(P. lf)7). This serves as a lesson to Paul 
and if he requires any more, it is provided 
by Beatrice, Arthur’s betrothed. One evening 
left to themselves, Paul and Miriam are 
sitting face to face and are absorbed iu the 
discussion of E*aurs paintings. (i,uite un-» 
expectedly Beatrice puts in an appearance 
and just like a whirlwind upsets everything. 
She carries about her an air of spontaneity 
and even of playful mischief. While teasing 
and provoking him, she kisses Paul passiona¬ 
tely on the lips, and that too in the presence 
of Miriam, knowing full well the intimate 
relation between the two. 'This has an elec¬ 
trifying elTect on Paul ; ho who is normally 
unusually self-conscious aud feels somewhat 
constricted in the company of Miriam, returns 
the kiss, becomes completely self-oblivioun 
as be gives himself up entirely to the moment.« 
His momentary self-transcendence is complete 
to the point of making him forget all about 
the mandate of his mother to keep a strict 
watch over the bread on tho oven, which 
meanwhile gets burnt. 

And Beatrice remarks puckishly : “This 
is what comes of the oblivion of love, my 
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boy” (P. 205), the oblivion for which he 
pines away and which Miriam can never 
induce in him. 

It does not escape Gertrude’s notice that 
like William before him Paul is drifting away 
from her and is struggling to live to himself. 
The full knowledge of the desperate situation 
she is in coupled with a bid to consolidate 
her declining hold on him, impels her to 
appeal to Paul’s pity : "And I've never*•• 
you know, Paul"*rve never had a husband •• 
not really” ( P. 213 ). Just at the moment 
when Paul is assuring her that he is not 
going to leave her for any other woman, 
Walter turns up and the mother sees the 
peculiar relation with the son in a new light. 
It is a moment of her self-revelation and of 
excruciating agony ; and her quickly fluctua- 
'^ting moods have been dramati/.ed with a 
hnish. Suddenly it Hashes through her that 
by holding Paul back from Miriam, she is 
actually ruining him and arresting the full 
flowering of his personality. She is denying 
him the satisfaction of the flesh which she 
herself can never provide him with but can 
have simply for the asking with her husband. 
As the full import of this selfishness dawns 
upon her, she consents to sacrificing him to 
her rival: "If you want her ( Miriam ), take 
her my boy” (P. 213). In this tussle for 
domination, even possession, Gertrude emer¬ 
ges victorious because she and Miriam ofler 
him ithe ‘same sort of love. What makes 
Gertrude's victory decisive is the incom¬ 
pleteness of Miriam as woman and Paul 
makes no secret about it. Venting his wrath 
on her he says : "You don't want to love*** 
your eternal and abnormal craving is ter be 
loved. You aren't positive, you're* negative. 
You,absorb, absorb, a% if you must fill your¬ 


self with love, because' you've got a shorti^e 
somewhere” (J*. 218). Though "she (Qei^ude) 
loved him (Paul) first, he loved her first* 
yet it was not enough” (P. 222). At the 
approach of youth when the sexual instincts 
stir up and clamour for satisfaction,, this 
parental-filial love gives place to conjugal 
love. Since his mother and Miriam are 
hindering the satiation of his physical hunger, 
he has ultimately to fight "against his mother 
almost as he faught against Miriam” (P. 223). 
Nevertheless, his intimacy with Miriam has 
not been a sheer waste because she helps him, 
in self-discovery as well as iu the formulation 
of his life-value : "Miriam was the threshing 
floor on which he threshed out all his beliefs. 
She alone helped him towards realization’’ 
(P. 227). 

At a stage of his spiritual evolution when 
under the accumulated pressure of surging 
passions and fresh ideas, all his restraints 
are melting away, Clara enters into Paul's 
life aud at once Miriam is pushed into the 
background. With consummate skill Law¬ 
rence has devised a situation which lays Ibare 
the innermost cores of these three characters. 
While strolling, they run into ascertain Miss 
Limb who along with her brother lives in 
a cottage, sealed off from any human inter¬ 
course. Their diagnosis of this woman’s 
ecceutricity is highly self-revelatory. Stand 
ing at the juncture of adolescence and puberty 
and being a complete isolateo, Paul knows 
the sting of loneliness. Naturally be attri¬ 
butes her abnormality to maddening isolation. 
Miriam, always overflowing with altruism, 
remarks : "It's not the right sort of life 
for her*’*1 really ought to go and see her 
more.” An aggressive individualist and a 
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sensualisfy Clara thinks "she wants a man" 
(P. 236). The impressions those characters 
leave on us here are further strengthened in 
the flower-gathering scene. 

Paul is passing through a period of tran¬ 
sition^ if not of indecision. There is no doubt 
abont it that Gertrude and Miriam arc fading 
aWay from his life. Contradicting his pre¬ 
vious resolution he tells his mother "I wanted 
to get married” (P. 243). He compares bis 
relation with Miriam with that between a 
“mystic monk” and a “mystic nun” and 
regrets the preponderance of spirit in it. On 
the other hand, his acquaintance with Clara 
ripens into intimacy ; he cannot bring himself 
to accept what Clara has to offer him, plea¬ 
sures of the] flesh. Before he can snap all 
connections with his first love, he is tossed 
about by the contradictory pulls of Miriam 
and Clara j “he loved Miriam with his soul. 
He grew warm at the touch of Clara •••yet 
he did not positively desire her*••He believed 
himself really bound to Miriam” (P. 276). 
A change is gradually coming over him ; his 
revolt against the soul-stifling imiddle class 
values of his mother is gaining momentum 
until he breaks out in a violent denudation 
of ‘.them. Tearing to shreds the fabric of 
of Gertrude’s life long dream of raising the 
family to the middle class her rebellious 
Hon observes : “the difference between people 
isjn’t in their class, but in themselves. Only 
from the middle class one gets ideas, and 
from the common people* • •life itself, warmth. 
Vou feel their hates and loves” (P. 256). 
Bife to him is a soul-stirring adventure ; so 
lie has nothing but contempt for the placid 
and sheltered existence of the middle class. 
He announces his credo in unambiguous 
terms : “So long as lifers full, it doesn’t 
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matter whether iPs happy or not. Pm a£raid 
your happiness would bore me” (P. 257). 

Before his break with Miriam Paul gets 
a foretaste of the immortality that passionate 
sensual love can offer. Once Miriam con¬ 
descends to desecrate her body by making a 
gift of it to Paul. At the supreme moment 
under the impact of violent feelings, ho ex¬ 
periences a sort of self-annihilation j his 
consciousness is completely submerged and 
he becomes “identified with the great Being” 
(P. 287). But this release from the tyranny 
of the self and baptism to a new existence 
are denied to Miriam because she cannot 
participate in the sexual congress with her 
total personality and abandon. While through 
it Paul is “reaching otit to death” (P. 287) 
^Tier soul had stood apart, in a sort of terror”, 
(P- 286). Having tasted nectar Paul 
cannot remain content with the bath-water 
of Miriam’s spiritual love. Their separation 
is inevitable. 

Clara is the direct ant^hesis of Miriam. If 
Mariam offers Paul “sacred love”, Clara offers 
him “profane love.” If one sacrifices and effaces 
herself tfor Paul, the other exploits him for 
herself. If one is the high priestess of the 
spirit, the other is the devoted of the flesh. 
If one is devoid of personality, the other is 
too full of it. It is the misfortune of Paul 
that the attributes which should have Ideally 
been combined together in a single woman 
he finds bifurcated in his two lovers. Miriam 
and Clara rolled into one should give the 
complete image of the ideal woman Lawrence 
is trying to project. Gertrude is nearer the 
truth when she remarks “You haven’t met 

t 

the right woman” than her son when he asserts 
' I never shall meet the right woman while 
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you love” (P. 361). For “at this period, 
unknowingly, he resisted his mother’s Influ¬ 
ence” (P. 34 b) and she has ceased to exert 
any on the Clara-Paul aflair. As in the case 
of Miriam, it will be more to the point to 
say that, in the ultimate analysis, the failure 
springs from the cl^aracter of the woman 
concerned and not from any external influ¬ 
ence. 

Paul has contributed much to “her (Clara’s) 
restoration and her recognition” (P. 339) and 
in spite of her initial - misgivings “she felt 
she had at last got him for herself” (P. 3.51). 
Apparently their affair is a success as they 
are passionately in love with each other, 
provided that we ignore the caveat “as far 
as passion wont” (P. 351). This rider strikes 
. a discordant note and presages not complete 
success but perhaps its reverse. The trouble 
is that whereas love to Paul is merely an 
instrument, it engulfs the whole existence of 
Clara. They have experienced together 
overwhelming passions—passions that burn 
them to impersonal/.instincts. This mystical 
experience makes Paul complete and self- 
sufllcient; and he is clear-sighted enough 
to perceive that “it was something that 
happened because of her, but it was not her” 
(P. 354). Clara, too, has a vague and 
elusive grasp of this soul-changing but 
fleeting experience. But she wants to 
perpetuate the red-hot intensity of passion, 
in consequence, instead of using passion to 
transfigure lier spiritual texture, she herself 
becomes its prisoner. And this, in its turn, 
entails her complete dependence on Paul. 
By making inordinate demands on his body 
“she made him feel imprisoned whep sbe was 
there, as if he could not get a free deep breath, 
as if there were something on top of him” (P. 


359). Clara’s similarity to Miriam becomes 
more pronounced in her changed attitude to her 
husband. Paul’s refusal to wallow in passion 
as she demands prompts her to go back to 
Dawes and that too, by way of atonement 
in a sacrificial mood : “only she -panted . to 
humble herself to him, to kneel before him. 
She wanted to bo self-sacrificial” (P. 384). 
Paul goes out of his way to point out this 
near identity between the two women. 
Echoing his creator, he observes; “love 
should give a sense cf freedom, not of prison. 
Miriam made me feel tied up like a donkey 
to a stake. I must feed on her patch, and 
nowhere else” (P. 360). Clara poses as 
serious a threat to his autonomy as Miriam 
once did. I’hough “together they have recei¬ 
ved the baptism of life, each through the 
other”, yet “now i.heir missions were separate. 
Whore he wanted to go, she could not come 
with him” (P. 361). To preserve his self 
unfettered ho must part company with Clara. 

By this time Paul’s conversion to the 
Laurentian metaphysic is complete ; the two 
vital truths he has garnered from his varied 
life-experiences are also the two central ttoets 
of Lawrence’s philosophy. He has learnt 
paramount importance of instinct in life and 
of the fundamental human loneliness. When 
unexpectedly he is attacked by Dawes, “he 
was a pure instinct” (P. 366) and it is this 
never-failing instiuct which saves him. 
Whatever may be the degree of our intimacy 
with our lovers and friends, at 'l}ottom, 
wa remain uiiknown and unknowable. 
Through love or work we ourselves may go 
out of the circle of self-enclosure for a 
moment but no intruder can peep into it. 
Accepting’ this as the ineluctable hufban 
predicament he confesses “he was just as 
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much alone whether he was with Clara or with 
the naan in the White Horso^’ (P. 377). 

Instability has been growing upon Paul 
all along ; the death of his mother who acted, 
as his ballast, only accentuates it. It is only 
natural that until he can recover from the 
shock of the death to which his own contri¬ 
bution is not negligible, and can make neces¬ 
sary adjustments to an altogether new situa¬ 
tion in Ilia, life, he should lose all sense of 
purpose and direction and ‘'waft about with 
any wind” (P. 40b). In this hour of crisis 
Clara fails him as a mate. But bis self- 
confidence is enorcoous and his faith in life 
is unshakable. Since he has experienced 
the flame of passion through another person, 
now he can face life alone, if necessary, Ilis 
life-value is on trial and it is a measure 
of his faith in it that however depressing his 
present' situation may be and the future bleak, 
fortified by it, he remains undaunted. Kven 
when all the props crumble “he did not want 
to die 'If nobody would help, he would go 
alone” (P. 408). Vet hopefully he turns to 
Miriam for the last time ; if she is changed 
once again he may escape from himself 
through passionate love. But his hopes are 
belied ; she has changed little over the 
years. Always solicitious for his welfare, 
she wants to spread a protective umbrella 
around him, as his mother did, to shield him 
from being “a prey to other women-••like ** 
like Clara,” Paul has known her thoroughly 
not for nothing } he foresees that her prote¬ 
ctive-maternal love, like Clara’s passion, 
will be another mill-stone round bis neck. 
He ruefully remarks : "you love me so much 
you want to put me in your pocket. And I 
should die there smothered” (P. 417), To 
marry her is to erect prison wails around 


oneself, and it is this possibility which frighir 
ens Paul away from her. True to his “Holy 
Ghost/' he is not prepared to sacrifice his 
life and liberty to save Miriam. Emotionally 
attached to, and depended on him though 
she is, they subscribe to two fundamentally 
incompatible world-views. Under the circu¬ 
mstances, he has no other alternative but to 
leave her to her own fate, though not without 

a pang. 

In jiis nerve-shattering loneliness Paul 
expects so much of Miriam and she offers 
him so little. After seeing her off, he stands 
self-absorbed, abstracted from the hubbub 
and movement of life about him. Through 
different thought-currents that flash through 
him, Lawrence is dramatizing the contradic¬ 
tory claims of the upper (the spiritual) anjl 
the lower (the sensual) planes. Under the 
influence of the upper plane he lifts himself 
to an empyrean height, swims out of the 
bounds of Time, considers everything exclu¬ 
sively in terms of Space, and consecjuently 
everything appears to him shadowy : “From 
his breast, from his mouth, sprang the endless 
space, and it was there behind him, every¬ 
where” (P, 41f)). But we exist temporally 
as well as spatially, physically as well as 
spiritually. Paul leaves out of his account 
at first time and body, and so wrongly con¬ 
cludes “There was no Time, Only Space” 
(P. 420). If we were disembodied spirits, 
there would not have been any difference 
between the dead and the living ; we should 
have our being exclusively in Space but it is 
Time that separates the dead from the living. 
Wandering in the world of spirits, Paul be¬ 
comes sceptical about these fundamental 
differences. Assuming that man is bopnd by 
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Space alone, and not by Time, he thinks that 
bis mother is not actually dead ; rather ‘‘she 
had been in one place, and was in another ; 
that was all*^ (P, 420), Like the poet in 
*^Ode to the nightingale'' Paul can traverse 
any distance in spirit: “And his soul could 
not leave her, wherever she was. Now she 
'Was gone abroad into the night, and he was 
with her still. They were together" (P. 420). 
But this trai'n of thought is abruptly interrup¬ 
ted by the awareness of his body and ho can¬ 
not wish it away to cling to the soul of his 
dead mother : “But there was his body, his 
chest, that leaned against the stile, his hands 
on the wooden bar. They seemed something" 
(P. 420). Awakened from his dream at the 
revolt of the body, tlie spiritual communion 
With the soul of his mother completely shat 
tered, he becomes intensely aware of his own 
insignificance, lie feels almost squeeeed 
out of existence by the environing “dark 
immense silence." In comparison to the 
immense universe he himself is just “a tiny 
8park"*and the stars and the sun arc “a few 
bright grains." But the heavenly bodies 


can have an anchorage, though they are as 
frightened as he, because they hold ‘*each 
other in embrace." After the failure of 
Miriam and Clara he can look forward only 
to the spiritual love of his dead mother. But 
leaving him to feed for himself “she too was 
gone, intermingled herself" (P. 420). Now to 
cling to her is to embrace death, and that he 
shall never do. It is ijuite an effort on his 
part to reject the death ward pull of his 
mother. A worshipper of life, he will face 
life alone rather than succumbing to the 
inllueuce of his mother, welcome death. That 
ho survives this ordeal shows his mottle and 
indicates how much he has travelled from 
his intial position. Finally, his “Holy Ghost” 
emerges triumphant over the two strongest 
attachments, and hindrance too, in his life— 
Miriam and his mother. 

Like , other Lawrence novels, specially 
“Women in Love" and “Lady Chatterly’s 
Lovers," “Sons and Lovers" ends on a melan¬ 
choly note as the complete realization of his 
vision of life eludes the hero. 













CONTEMPOHARy AUSTRALIAN PAINTINGS 


—USAB 


Wo saw a)>out a dozen painlings done by 
Anshalian artists in the Second International 
Art Exhibition held in the iniportant cities of 
India about thirteen years Jjack. 'I'bal collection 
of paintinf>s, however, formeil a corner among the 
wings of paintings of other two dozen countiios. 
.\ow the (loverninenl of Australia luue. airanged 
to bring .'ll paintings from national nuisemnis 
and other eolh'clions \vhieh are being displajed 
in eollaboialion with the Laiil Kaia Acadeini. 
riiese aie all conleinporary artists’ works and 
each artist is represented by a single j)ainting. 
It was held in INew Dellii in the month of 
December, 19(>7 and was openeil in (lalcuUa 
during the Christmas lime. I'hereafler the 
eolleelion VNould be dis[)layed at Madras in the 
middle of January and at Honibav in the fust 
week of February. 

The Auslialia we know of, has its 
hbloiy for the last hvo centuries. The earliest 
s<;ttlers fioni England like William Weslall, S.'f. 
Dili and others did topographical itainlings, or 
were p<ntrait painters and some of courst* like 
John Glover delinienaled the poetic images of 
Australian scenic beauties. Beginning with the 
•lamp, hazy soft tinted style of paintings as was 
in vogue in England then, the Australians 
unfettered themselves from the shackles of English 
Sehool, for there was conscious regard for 
naturalistic beauties of the federation of 
Au.slralia. European inlluence, nonetheless, 
prevailed in Austrafian impressionislic paintings 
with a tinge of bright and open space depiction 
which are natural to Australian scenes. Till 
the turn of this century Australian artists brought 
from England the trends of Edwardian 
impressionism or portraits after Sir William 
Orpen. So too post-impressionism and cubism 


wcjc follow'd by Smith, Wukelin and de Maistre,: 
anil others. Thus during llu; first qUarter of this 
eentuiy the Australians launched their artistic 
activity towards modcinbrn. 

Margin el 1‘rcston (was considered 
as the most powerful artist, for she created an 
individual decoiafive post-impressionist style by 
cominglirig llorul designs with aboriginal' 
mamicii.sms. i 

Arlhm Boyd (h. 1920 in Melbourne) who 
comc> ol a family of painters and writers began 
to paiiil in his teens, neo-impresaionlst landscapes. 
Bui Ironi his eaily youth he C'Onlinues to depict 
the litc of undetdogs like ciipples and monsters 
and eriminals an example of which is seen’in 
ill a Liiiidsriipp. 'Ibis is an academic style 
of work with a monochroniic colour effect in 
thill shades ol browns liave lieen used to show a 
a valley-like landseape with grey to white gurtt 
trees, a lew fallen trunks and sawn planks. The., 
sen.se of ‘li-.lance is revealed it^ the grey wood 
meeting the azure sky poetically. 

7’/«gu»mrA Dream of Qiildliood is a bold 
depiction of folk story in realistic style, for in if 
in the mass of high toned pigments we see old 
dry tree trunks, dark black to sienna figures of 
Australian aborigines, Ibiral beauties and butterflies 
in exactitude, while away in the background are 
hazy liills and a while nioon in a clear blue sky. 
Here David Boytl (b. 1924), a younger brother, 
of Arthur, has shown his pow'er in describing 
aborigines of lasmania much after tho style of 
Henri Rousseau. Like his brother he had been 
to England and the Continent. 

It is seen that a few Australian artists us© 
striking colour to create a vitriolic impressionstio 
feeling. So we see Coronalion Rid^e by Lawrence 
Daws where he lias used .warm Indian red to show 
the y^st expanse of an undulating contour. Red 
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is domineering Jme, but he has by adding a few 
black lateral Hicks not only given a realistic effect, 
to the painting but inoderalcd t^e high pilc^h 
tone of red also. As n-lief he has also use<l low 
brown at the base. In fact the black touches 
create a meaniiigful oonlrast by subordinating Hie 
total impressionistic a|ipiM)afh of the ml hue. 
For its vigorous colour effccl and simplicity, tins 
painting catclics llie attention of onlookers. The 
artist was trained in Italy and is now working in 
London. 

Sir William Dobell, the senionnost among 
the paili<’ipaling artists, (b. 18W) studied 

painting in Sydney and alter finishin.ii advanced 
art work in Great Hrilain for a decade returned 
to Sydney in lO.T), lie no doubt concentrated on 
portrait painting, but b) distorting some fignre.s 
for bringing out tbe i luiracters, he proved to be 
50 provoking that in 19M be was involveil in a 
law suit. It was all about the award of the 
ASrhibahl I’rize for a portrait of Joshua Smith. 
Two artists challenged the decision claiming that 
the painting was not a portrait, but a caricature. 
The case was decided in Dohcll’s favour. This 
gave further publicity to his fame. An artist of 
academic style by natural selection, he has been 
well appreciated by the public, for his creation 
of characters lhTt)ugh distortions*. In William 
The Billy Boy wc certainly see a plumpy noncha¬ 
lant worker keeping his hare arms across his 
breast. The transparent low pink flesh colour has 
hints of swirling bluish sinews. As such a hefty 
body should have, here the head is small with 
Unkempt short hair, piercing small eyes, double 
chin and slightly parting lips. The background 
is in burnt sienna in lighter or deeper shades, 
somewhat after Rembrandt. Indeed, the work 
reflects a powerful c-haracter by the juxtaposed 
adjustments of proportions. All in all it satisfies 
our emotion. 

Sidney Nolan (b. 1017) is one of the best 
known Australian artists. In the beginning of his 
career he Was influenced by, the cubist style of 
Picasso and abstract mood of Paul Klee. Later 
on, he'began to paint landscapes of towns and 


s[)arsely populated wide plains of the Australian 
hinterland. Round about the year 1946 he 
painted the episodes of outlawry and capture of 
bushratjgcr Ned Kelly. No doubt some of these 
were rallier commonplace subjects of colonial 
legends, everywhere he depicted the sunbaked 
vast Australian landscapes with affection. From 
1058 J)e is living in London and has achieved 
great celchrity there. In Ni^hl-coni'ict in the 
Si't'nnip he has shown the mood of a dark swamp 
ovt'i’giown will) shooling stalks and foliage in 
pal«^ green and while. Amidst tlie total gloom is 
a ileletmined lia|»lcss face in browns and greys. 
To add a lelieving lone, lu- bas used a few 
sw«‘e(<s in low tints on the right. This again tells 
the story of errionial life enVclively. Here colour 
lias been used with ]>ower to bighlighl the centre 
of inli'iesl in the projici sotting. 

Russell Drjsdale (b. 1912) was horn in 

F.nglantl and eame to Australia as a child. After 
finishing his art training under George Bell in 
Melliourne in he eontinued bis art edui'.ation 

in London an*l at La (Ti'amle Gbaumiere, Paris, 
then returned to Sydney. Drysdale is also oiie of 
the mo.sl famous artists of Australia. By and 
large, he is a traditional painter with an impact of 
surrealism. From this angle of view both 
William Dobell and Russell Drysdale obtained 
the academic influence of traditionalism. Both 
for the last twenty years are trying to create the 
mood of objects they paint, Dobell is trying to 
evaggeralc the inner significance, and character 
of what he paints, and Drysdale brings out the 
arid, undulating vast Australian outback in high 
})ilehed colour verging on impressionism mixed 
with surrealism. And here lies the power'of his 
brush. Since 1950 he has moved to far corner of 
the country to paint aborigines. We see his only 
painting The Burnt Country which expresses with 
a deep passion a yellowish pink sky, then the vast 
open burnt bush land shown by black burnt up 
vegetation deposits on red earth and in the neat' 
front are a few charred skeletons of trees and 
red to white boulders in toned down light and 
shade. In colour it is impressionistic and in 



detail, Burreaustic, yet the total composition is 
faithful to the scene revealing the after effect of 
a drought'Striken prairie that hud been scorched 
by bush fire. 

Robert Dickerson (h. 1924) who was first 
a boxer then an airman during the la&t world 
war, has created The Outing with deep sympathy 
after the derivative of Modigliani's slopy 
shouldered figures. The hoy is pink and somewhat 
slender after the African style. He has a child 
perched on Ids back and a little olive sreen is 
to give relief. Beside him is another pinkish 
woman in deep black skirl. 'I'hcy all have large 
tired eyes. The base is cool greyi>ih blue while 
the vast i»luisli hackgrouml lia^' added an 
ntmosphor of solitude in all its vividness. In 
technical quality loo this painting has the 
minimum apiilicalion of pigments, excellent 
spatial <p.ialily arnl, of course, is expressiordstic 
in tone. 

There being one painting done by each of 
the 34 artists, we see several styles and 

mannerisms. The Cedar Tree for instance is after 
non-objective style, though the name associates 
our feeling with the dense foliage of a tree through 
which shafts of light are jiouring in. Factually, 
however, it has a thick green impasto on 

masonite as the background on which black 
circular lines or drops right from oil can or 
lube have been laid in curved lines at random. 
Here and there are white patches and (licks of 
red to relieve the grimness of black. 

There are a few surrealistic paintings or 
again symbolic works. The First Two Trees in 
CorUennial Park has been composed by Thomas 
Gleghorn (b .* 1925 in England) who was 

trained as an engineer. Later on he worked as an 
artist-designer. In this painting too much 

stress oft symmetry in brown perpendicular lines, 
even blocks of green on both sides of well- 
arranged ^arm red, orange, yellow to evasive 
grey round mauves, has put a stamp of design 
rather than a dynamic artistic creation. It is no 


<Ioubt rhythmic and sensitive In the, centre,» bat 
the coordination between stniclure and content 
lias suffered due to the effect of regular lines an4:. 
balancing green patches in ju.xtapostioa to the 
blue background. 

April Light i? an abstract allcinpl by Asher 
Bilu (h. 19.36 in Tel Aviv) who arrived in 
Australia in 1957. Here on masonite he has by- 
applying a clayey medium mixed with oil colour 
approached mcla image style. It has niollled 
dusky left, mauvish (xmtre and a few^ shafts in 
yellow' and cliocolatc to reveal his vision. In 
blending of colours it is attractive. 

Leonard French (h. 1928) after studying 
in Melbourne, travelled in Ireland, England and 
on the ('.onlinent. He taught at Melbounio 
Scliooi of Printing and (oaphie Art and executed, 
murals for churches and public buildings. He is 
now engaged in preparing stained glass windows,^ 
of the National Library of Australia. His pain-, 
ling Ram cl Fishes has been (lone in mixed 
media on masonite to show in irregular panels 
rough designs of fish, some coming down in grey/ 
red, orange and browns and a few ffoating 
horizontally in green, Idue and the like—all to, 
give a total view of a design in various patterns. 

All in all the general view obtained evetl 
from a lew ahsirat'.l attempts seen in this exhibition^ 
one aspect is diseerniblc, namely that the artista 
there are well versed in the grammar of art. 
Whether the paintings are in impressionisticj 
expressionistic, ahstra(;l or surrealistic styles, 
everywhere the basic aspect of art, i.e. symmetry, 
rhythm, proportion, balance of colour, Vela- 
lionship and similar fundamental qualities ard 
revealing. In some of the ultra-modern art, 
styles, these acknowledged qualities arc being 
experimented to the extent of negation. Therefore| 
it is pleasing to see that the Australian artists ard 
treading into the arena of modern art with a 
balanced step and have, wherever possible, painted 
the characteristic features of their vast country 
in idiotn.s which are not discordant. 


turrent Affairs 


De Gaulle’s Predicament 

General De Gaulle has been a strong arm 
tuler of France for ton years. The French 
are a difficult people to govern by repression. 
De Gaulle’s methcds therefore slowly antago¬ 
nised more and more groups of persons and 
the younger elements naturally began to 
organise a revolt against the regime which 
was based on ideas which were popular in 
the days of Edward the seventh in Great 
Britain. The Vietnam peace talki created 
an atmosphere which was supercharged with 
* leftism and contempt for the comforts of an 
established order in which business, bank 
and foreign exchange rates and cooked up 
index numbers played a most important role. 
De Gaulle did not see the writing on the 
wall.for the reason that everybody tried to 
write something to suit his own purpose on 
it. flad he been intellectually as wide awake 
as he was ruthless, he might have recognised 
the true meaning of some of the 'letters that 
peeped from behind the numerous superim- 
positiona. But be was blind to facts 
seeking expression and thought that he could 
control all upsurge of feelings in the people's 
mind by repressive measures. So when 
the students, in their thousands, started 
ripping up the pavements in the Latin 
Quarter to build barricades, De Gaulle 
ordered his armed men to organise a counter 
attack as if his own people were the soldiers 
of an invading foreign army. The Iresult was 
a ghastly internecine combat between 


une(j[ually armed groups of persons, one of 
which consisted of trained well armed 
military men and the others of men and 
women of immature age who had been fired 
by the urge to combat tyranny even if it 
meant sure defeat. Paul .Johnson writing in 
the New Statesman has deipeted the hide- 
ouaness of the .shameful affair which has 
blackened the image of De Gaulle in the eyes 
of all civilised people of the world. Some 
of his de.scriptions are well worth quoting. 
The Vietnam peace talks were beginning and 
Paris was ^‘tciise with fear and scarred with 
the marks of violence.” Armed men emplo¬ 
yed by Do Gaulle were stationed on the 
bridges over the Seine. They were ready 
for combat armed with drawn batons or 
carbines in hand, festooned with bags of 
grenades. Troops were moving in, work¬ 
men were clearing the debris from the 
combat areas, hospitals were working over 
time. 'Tt was a bitter culmination to a 
decade of authoritarian rule; a city in a 
state of semi-insurrhctioD cowed by the 
naked display of overwhelming police 
power.” De Gaulle wanted France to be 
prosperous, powerful and got up for 
giving an impression of magnihoence. 
But the French people wanted liberty and 
freedom and not De Gaulle’s polluted 
grandeur. "The French can suffer a degree 
of paternalism for a limited period. Then 
their natural, creative anarchism must 
break the surface. ‘"The students began it and 
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it one ^ stage 30000 of them oocapied the 
baildings of the Sorbonne. They were 
ripping out the paving stones with their 
bare hands and building barricades. The 
De Gaullist armed police gave them ample 
time to put up their barricades for reasons 
known to themselves. But when they got 
>rder to attack they went in with gas bombs 
ind grenades and showed no mercy to those 
who were wounded or surrendered. A 
Ifingerous type of tear gas was used by them 
which caused grave physical injury, 
jlrenades were used against boys, girls and 
[he wounded. At a meeting of doctors 
‘Dr. Francois Kahn announced that gas 
wutaining a combination of smoke, tear gas 
ind incendiary elements hud been used'"and 
produced a plastic grenade, found on the 
(cene of battle, filled with white phosphor- 
)u.s and four other agents. The condition 
)f some of the injured was consistent with 
he use of an American type nerve gas. 
)no student hafcl his hand blown off by an 

ixplosive grenade.on this occasion the 

)olice exhibited a persistent brutality 

or which there is no parallel.They 

aade no distinctions of sex or age, battering 
iQconscions both young girls and middle 
iged lecturers.*' When the students had been 
otited they were chased, hunted from house 
house, beaten up savagely and system- 
ticallj and treated like criminals of the 
owest type. Prof. Daniel Lacorabe said he 
iras beaten up by the police inside a Red 
Voss post in the Institute Henri Poincare, 
fwenty four hours after the incidents the 
Indents were” still hiding in cellars and 
‘ouses, afraid to come out. The people of 
Paris’* were sickened and embittered” and 
Qaulle soon realised that he was comple¬ 


tely isolated in his inglorious victory over 
the youth of the city. He began a 
spectacular climbdown in order to retrieve 
his position. The students were released, 
the Latin Quarter was vacated by the police 
and *'200000 demonstrators had roamed 
through half the city, clapped and cheered 
by onlookers. Do Gaulle used force in a^ 
ruthless manner, but then panicked and 
made concessions which was an acknowled¬ 
gment of defeat. 

Pka<'k T.\i\ks at Pa IMS 

The war in south Vietnam, like most 
wars in which, Commnnists take part, is made 
complex by assertions and denials which 
cannot be proved to the hilt. North Vietnam 
declares th-at the war is between two groups 
of South Vietnamese, the Communistic Viet- 
cong and the American supported South 
Vietnam Government. They also say that 
North Vietnam takes no part in it excepting 
that when the American started bombing ,N. 
Vietnam, they retalieted against that unwarr¬ 
anted attack. The Americans and the South 
Vietnam Government say that Vietcong is 
only another name for North Vietnamese 
guerillas who enter South Vietnam from the 
North armed with weapons supplied by 
North Vietnam and provided with all ammu¬ 
nition, stores and sinews of war by the 
same state. The Americans have every 'right 
to bomb NorthVietnam, as that is the base of 
the Vietcong and that is where the Vietcong 
troops retire when they require to regroup, 
rearm, receive further training and enjoy 
respite from fighting. The North Viet¬ 
namese say the Americans must stop bombing 
North Vietnam if the peace talks are ^ to 
progress The Americans say the North 
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Vietnamese must withdraw all guerillas from 
the South Vietnam area before they can stop 
bombing North Vietnam. In the meantime, 
the Vietcong are carrying the war into the 
heart of South Vietnam. If they can occupy 
Saigon, the Americans will have little left 
te fight for. The Vietcong are in a fairly 
strong position in Saigon. If the South 
Vietnamese state ceased to exist excepting as 
a battle field for the Americans, the South 
Vietnamese soldiers fighting with them 
against the Vietcong and the Vietcong 
soldiers whoever they are, the position will 
become extremely farcical and dangerous. 
For behind ail this there are, the unseen 
hands of [Russia and China. These two 
major powers 'may not remain incognito if 
the South Vietnamese state disappeared. 

Stl'i^extk BKtiAViorit in Biiitain 

Mr. Patrick Wall M. P. is a conservative. 
He went to address a political meeting at 
the Leeds University sometime about the 
beginning of May. lie was accompanied by 
his wife Mrs. Sheila Wall. The meeting 
was organised by the Leeds University 
Conservative Association. Mr. Wall spoke 
mainly about Britain's external affairs and 
was interrupted constantly by shouted slogans 
about Rhodesia and Vietnam. Several 
hundred students crowded into the hall in 
which the meeting was held and some bad to 
be ejected for rowdy behaviour. At the end 
of the meeting Mr. and Mrs. Wall were 
asked to dine at the students Union Refec- 
ory. They were brutally jostled and at 
ope stage Mrs. Wall was trampled upon as 
she lay weeping on the steps. The stewards 
had to join hands and protect them from 
'•hysical injuiy.^ The students obstructed 


them from entering the building by lying in 
the path while shouting '"Fascist pig ! and 
other slogans. The President of the 
Leeds University Union later apologised to 
Mr. and Mrs. Wall aud expressed the opinion 
that whatever a person’s political views may 
be he should receive civil treatment from the 
students. 

The above incident shows how students 
ill all countries are becoming more and more 
intolerant and offensively arrogant. 

I’rnfiuctivity in JuU’ Mills, 

Proilunivily is ihe craze of the time, In 
every sector of irulustry, and agriculture, then 
is (ontlnuing atlempl to gel more production II 
satisfy ihc ever increasing needs of ever increa 
sing popuialion. Production depends oi 
materials, machines and men (labour'. Increasin, 
productivity means more produelion withoa 
increasing proportionately the ejuantum c 
materials, machines or men (labour) but L 
better utilisation of all the three elements c 
production. 

To increase and improve productivity peop 
have been inventing labour saving machines aftc 
machines. Beginning with levers, wheels, stear 
electricity and it is now lastly electronic compute! 
one of which can do the work of thousands ' 
workers in a fraction of the time former 
needed. It also dispenses with the need of humf 
brains ^o a very large extent. 

Jute Mills Industry is . also no exception 
this craze of increasing productivity. Indian h 
Mills Association have been trying to increi 
prorluctivity not only to compete with the nev 
constructed Jute Mills, with uptodate and n 
machinery, in Pakistan but also to impr< 
productivity in an all comprehensive manner, 
order maintain the positiou of being the bigg 
foreign exchange earner. In 1966, 175 crores 
foreign exchange were earned by the Jute Indasi 



|n the Annual News Letter of L^tlcutta 
Productivity Council 1967, Shri Sibnath Banerjce, 
a member of the Governing body of Calcutta 
Productivity Council and President of All India 
Jute Textile Workers Federation, has written an 
article on Productivity in Jute Industry. The year 
P)67 was declared as Productivity year in India 
and Shri Banerjec was the Vice-President of the 
Calcutta Productivity Year Committee. 

In thi.s article Shri Banerjce has dealt at 
length with the increa.sing alleiilion and attempt 
of the Jute Ijiduslry to increase jiroductivity. 

After the inlroduclioti of Steam in Industry 
in ^ireal Britain, the First Jute Mill was started 
in Scotland about 150 years hack. The first jute 
Mill driven by Steam wa.s .started in West Bengal 
in 1853 with Scottish initiative, capital and indus¬ 
trial know-how. The rapid expansion of the 
inilu.stry was mainly due to availability of cheap 
raw jute Iru’ally and more .so due to much 
cheaper Indian Labour from Pihar, Ori.ssa, ILP., 
Madras and Bengal. The development of the 
Industry was so rapid in West Bengal, that 
soon the Indian jute Industry in West Bengal 
.surpassed the borne industry in Britain. F.ven 
before attaining Independence, the Indian Jute 
Industry wa.s ten limes the size of British Jute 
Industry in production and also in employment 
of labour which went uplo about half a million 
in 1925. Introduction of labour saving machi¬ 
nery, automation, rationalisation, increasing the 
size and loomage of the Mills and reducing the 
number of about 100 Jute Mills, by about one 
third, the number of Jute Mills employees have 
been reduced in the last forty years from half a 
million to only about a quaiter million, though 
production has not only not decreased hut has 
steadily 'increased. Most of these have been 
achieved by increasing the workload, while the 
increase in real wages has been either stationery 
or very slight indeed. 

The Seminar of Calcutta Productivity 
Council, in April, 1966, emphasised three points : 
(1) development and manufacture of labour 
saving machinery in India, more suitable for Indian 


conditions, (2) increase prodndlivity of labour,' 
specially by introducing Incentive Bonua ahej 
(3) introducing new lines of production ajmrt 
from producing stereotype sacking and hessian. 

Much progress has been made in producing 
improved Jute Mill machinery in India and thfe' 
need for importing Jute Mill Machinery front 
Britain has dwindled to a very .small irroporlion 

Shri G. C. 1. Joneja, the then Jutd 
commissioner of Govt, of India informed thO 
Seminar that the target of manufacturing Jute 
Mill machinery in India, worth Us.2.5 crores, 
had been exceeded. This has enabled raodernisa*- 
tiOM in hatching, ])reparing and spinning, but 
should go forward It) the remaining processcy^ 
loo. 

Due to keen rompclilion of Pakistan, the;| 
diversification of production in Jute Industry!' 
from traditional sacking and hessian to manyV 
facliirc of cordage, coarse carpets, rugs, larpauHhs^ 
paper lined hessian and weMting, bleached Jut&> 
goods elt;. are on the increase hut still the *lolal^ 
production in new lines is ttnfy 10 to 15% ot{ 
the old line. But the proportion is gradually attdi’ 
pignificanlly increasing. 


Only in introducing Incentive Bonus 
increase productivity has not gone very^ far. It I 
still more in the realm of contemplation, than 
implementation. There is also a very necessar 
and welcome move by the Jute Industry, namd!' 
in the .sphere of raw jute production and develop 
ment and also running an elaborate scheme fci 
the demonstration of the modern intensive method 
of cultivation and also a .scheme for sets 
multiplication and distribution. '< 

The National Productivity Council 
taken up as early as 1961, the Jute Industry if 
consideration and study, with a view to increasa^ 
Productivity. The report, took five years to. 
completed but it is a comprehensive one. 

The terms of reference were elaborate (a) 
determine the factors affecting productivity 
enst of manufacture ; 

(b) to indicate the directions in 
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'Wist- 


“'decrease In cost of production and increase of 
> produrtivity can be effected ; 

(c) to collt^rt information regardin{!; compara¬ 
tive costs in the various mills ami spot the broad 
causes of variations ; 

(d) to study the management operations and 
the organisational structure and suggest measures 
for improvement ; 

le) to collect information both from the 
' Jute Mills and the Macbitieiy manufacturers U' 
regards the relative usefulness and availability 
of the different ma« hincs : 

(f) to provide norms for inter unit enm- 
.parison. 

'■ Study group'; findings arc classified in 10 
: Sections, 

Briefly '■latcd ihev are as follows ; 

• I. Special Features ;—Foreign trade revenue 
^from Jute Industry is about of the total, 

rjfielng Rs. 175 ciores m l‘l()0. Out of .dtont i I 
}}akh tons of production, about 0 lakhs are cxpoi- 
.ted,'which could he im'r<'ascd to 17 and 11 lakhs 
'Of tons respectively, bv increasing [iroductivity, 
jTvithout increasing the loomage. Raw Jute 
/production should go up to lOO from 75 lakh 
shales. There is nee<l for further diversification of 

I 

i jproducls and a dynamic approach for expanding 
‘the use of' jute manufacture. This in turn nccessi* 
plates improvement of productivity, llirough lieller 
^industrial management, market research, product 
l^tevelopmenl and scientific managcmenl. 

V', II . Pakistan has both belter and ehcaper 

‘5 * ’ 

■|raw jute and also more modern machinery. 
llThey «ire expanding loomage rapidly, India’s 
|i^vantage is rich experience and cheap power, 
these are disappearing over the years. For 
f^fndiu improvement of raw materials and export 
‘{promotion are highly necessary. 

‘;4. III. Rdw jute constitutes of the cost 

.t>f’ jute goods. Therefore irvduslry must get 
'I’orrect qualities and grades of jute. The cultivator 
ijso should be ■ assured a fair and economic 
Industry itself should take further direct 
,|;nterest in production of raw jute. 

IV. Between 1956 and 1964 about 9U/o of 


five side spindles and about 100^ coarse 
spindles have been modenused. The carpet 
packing looms are practically modernised. 
Weavinji .side, .specially in beaming and dressing 
has to be quickly mechanised and modernised, 

V. .Stores Iriventoiy in a jute Mill runs to 
a}M)iil 8000 items valued at about 1.5 lakhs. The 
cost ot stores consmticd is around Ks. 75/— per 
ton 01 15 to 20'/f of the total conversion cost. 
'Ilicrc is much scope for r lfecting economy here. 

\ I Work study may be started liy individual 
Mills anil ihe work coordinated by I.J.M.A. 
with the help of Naliorivil or Calcutta Productivity 
couiif il. 

Ml. The requirement of power will increase 
fioni 181’. I ni.w at the end of .Sril jilan period to 
m.vv at th<‘ end of -llh Plan. The available 
|)i)wer supply vvivs only ‘JO mvv in Study 

(hotip slnmglv recommended the increase of 
.•idc(]iMt( pow'ci supply speedily . 

VI If. rhe element of labour cost is about 
15s. .8(!l) —per ton for lics},ian and Iv'-. ‘220/— 
])er Ion for sacking. l!y introducing incentive 
sclicnii', productivity and efficiency can he much 
impiovcd. 'Itaining schemes should he extended 
fiutrs Mistiies and skilled workers, to all sections. 

IX. Standardisation of Noims of Production 
has lieen already i on.sidi'iahle but there is much 
.'-cojre for improvement and extension. 

\. Quality control is another essential 
reipiisile lor gelling steady orders from abroad. 
A good stait has been made by the I.J.M.A. and 
il rnu.st he steadfastly pursued. 

Xl. Management structure has been gradually 
changing from Management Agency system to 
Managcmenl of Individual Mills. It is hound to 
he eiUcalious in the end, 

-XII. Workers participation has been 
recommended to he intniduced gradually and n 
start could he made by constituting a Board of 
Management to advise and assist the Board of 
Directors. 

XIII. Inter firm comparison is another 
important feature in Jute Industry. Tlje Study 
Group recommended more inter mill cooperation 






aini utilisation of professional institutions for 
this important task. 

XIV. -Price fluctuation of raw jute ainl 
finished products must be nilnirnised for the 
healthy growth of the industry and export. 
Attempts were made to maintain raw jute price, 
at Rs. 30/— per mauiul, l»ut it <lid not .smx’eod, 
It may be stabilised at Us. '10/— . 

XV. F’roduet Diversification is another 
urgent need and some ])rogress has beeti made 
in this directioji, hut there is tremendous s<ope, 
liv means of market research. 

t 

How to Htan' tiu’ of Proilm lii liy y 

On this piiestion there is natuially rnuili 
difference hetvseen tlic dillereiil elements of 
pfoduetioTi. 

d'hett' ate two exlteme views ol Laltotir i.' 
tiapilal. This matter was llnaslied out 1)\ a 
(iommillee formed h\ ]\.P.(!. and the eoiisensns 
of opinion i.s that lahuiir '•lumlil get It)'/ and 


three factors of production should get 20%', 
each ; . 

(a) Capital re-investment; 

th) Dividends on capital; i 

(c) Reduction in prices to consumers. 

This subject has also to be studied in mord 
detail and agreed formula is to be evolved. 

In 1U51, the man-days needed per Ion wad 
‘.H. 402. In 1903, it fell to 64.%8. Average ia 
2l'/f per year. How' much did the workers gel?, 
It is anyltody’s guess, hut not certainly any thing 
neat dO'.f 

Conclusion \ 

In fine Shri Sihnath Ranerjee, emphasises in 
file aitieic in the Annual News Letter of C.P.C. 
in 1967, the urgent need to iticiease productivity 
in Jut*' Industry and retpiesl the National 
Ihoduclivilv Council to jiursue the subject and 
come to an amicable self lenient. 

We sliongly endorse llii view. We .should 
not lorgef , that jute Industry is the biggest 
Foreign ICx» hange earner. 







RUftAL FAMILV PLANNING : SOCIOLOGICAL DIAGNOSIS 

V 

K. L. SHARMA 

!Vow-a-tlays, ‘family planning!;’ is bein" some 70 out of fvery 100 adults are illiterate. Only 
creditetl as a major w ay to get rid of the about thrt.-e out of 100 enter into higher education 
populatirm and other allied pmblems. A ho-l and the proportion of the girls is one fifth of the 
of unconnected itleas have been put forward to total enrolment. 'I'his is the position of llie 
implement this planning. Some of the vehemently adults only. 'I'he fate of the older generation 
advocated ideas ate as liberalization of the law would still he more miserable. Theyefore, a 
on abortion, raising the marriage age of the plan for curbing the inonslerous population 
•girls, the intrmhiction of eompuLsory sterirusalion growth that is, more than 10 millions per year 
of couples having three or more children, to requires a sound, tieep understanding which can 
•start a weekly or fortnightly rolumn on family appeal to the hearts of the rank and file irrespec- 
planning, use of loop, jrubiicity thrtmgh tive of their caste, economic position, and 
documentary films, posters and mass contacts .pducaliunal qualifications etc. 
organising family planning weeks, etc. etc. i\ot onl^ we have mass illiteracy, lack of 

|5ometime hack, the union Minister for Health knowledge about advancement in science and 
and Family Planning pul fcrrlh a suggestion that technology, we also have a deplorable state of our 
a transistor he presented to every person who economic re.sources, which hinders our progres.“> 
gels himself or herscll sterilised. On September ;ind piospeiity in all walks of life. 

2, 1967 in Hyderabad the Health Minister said Considering such a state of affairs of our 
that a birth control injection effective for one people, ‘Family Planning’ must have u real urge 
year jvould he introduced within six montlrs in a to the people. Family planning can not he 
bid to arrest populati<m explosion in the country, successful uidess we understand the- gestalt of 
The Minister sought the cooperation of the press ljf(. of the rural people. Better preventive, 
in this crusade against the rapid population diagnostic and curative services, better clinical 
growth. and domiciliary treatment and more healthy 

What these ideas indicate about this .st-rvices can not assure the reduction in the 
problem can easily inferred. Population has population growth. It may rather speed up the 
become an explosive problem for the country, present growth rate of 12.5 million every year. 
Family planning has been made a slogan on At present, more than .50,000 babies aye bom 
paper without joiiveying its significance in every day. Belter health conditions would con- j 
personal, social and national life to the BO;'?- of tribute to this growth rale by encouzaging more : 
the people of the country, particularly the rural reproduction. The implication is not that them 
people. So far family planning has been a paper should not be better health measures, fi'hey must 
tiger and not a practical solution to the problem, be there even if we cannot put preventive checks 
Such a programme for such a crucial and on population growth. In such a precar,ious con- 
vulnerable problem has serious limitations, for .dition, the only alternative is, that the’ nation j 
which the authorities responsible for have shown must have requisite resources to leied the^ 
gross negligence and incompetence., A paper population. > \ 

progijamrae would appeal to only a small educated Family planning should be meanittgl'ul not 
urban, and rural elite sections. In our i country^ only to the educated, urban sections of society. I*^j 



must ,appeai lo the ranfe and file thal it is for 
(hrir welfare and uplift. For such a goal, the 
present devioes are deccpJive, unreal, unsound, and 
based on ivoiy t«)wcr imagination and not on 
the e.xperince of human, behavioural delicacies. 
This i.s, beiai.'C at the initial stage a nation like 
India can not afford the luxury of training first 
to the elite .section and then thi.s aut|^omaticalIy 
.should lead lo imitation by masses. If this is 
the hitiden or open wish of the leaders of the 
eounir), it is ratJier mote tiatigerou.s, as hy the 
time the masse.s awakt', there will he suicidal 
i-Nplositm ol pojHilaiion as it may take at least 
liall a eentiiiA lo aeliievt' this pitjcess. 

Tbeiefore, a ma-'s nioveinent with the lielf) of 
Itaineil pe'i-onoel is tu'eessar) to get I’aniilarised 
• he mas'-er. with the signilieanee of a .small 
lainily iiviTig. A ban on early marriages, or 
tiiseouragi ni( lit to tire rlesiie for male children 
would not be hel])ful as were expected. An 
edncatioiial ptoer'ss i.s to be started with real 
/t'al and vigour. 'I he personnel should go lo 
the village peojile, should slay there Joi a rertain 
period, the; ."hould be leading a planned family 
lib*, luaxitnum having 2 or 3 ebrldren. They 
should exhilrit that they lead a better, healthy and 
(Jiosperous life than llio.se who have large 
families but meagre resource.s. 

At the same liitie, in a persuasive manner’, 
ii.ey should ti?ll the ruial people that in the 
sacred books no wlu'ie it is prescribed that they 

should have inore fainiiy meiubevs as they can 
have. They should tell the peo[)le that male and 
female children have been given equal status in 
our constitution, and as such parents should treat 
i»oth male and female children on equal terms. 
*Nn discrimination should be made between them, 
^ both au'e made of same blood and llesh. 

Such a scheme requires a laboratory type 
'^\(teiimenl, and no doubt, at the initial stirge it 

Is a painstaking ciideavonr. Such a plan 
J^cquircs heart winning of people. If such a 
thangc'-over is not achieved, free supply of Idbp, 
sterilistation, and other facilities are absolutely 
'a vain. Till the people Consider the slopping 


of reproduction as immoral and anti>raligious, 
temptation for free amenities or transistor or 
even free feeding up by the Government can not 
change the heart and mind of people. The 
failure of family planning uplil now has proved 
the vital role that the tradition, faith and con¬ 
viction, plav in human life. 

The family planning can not be succeaa- 
ful with the existing strategy of the Govern¬ 
ment. As a student of rural sociology and 
coming from a shtall, interior village in 
Rajasthan I have some knowledge about the 
villages in this part of the country. The 
government personnel go to villages hardly 
once or twice in a year with their family 
planning film showing programme. They go 
to villages for sheer fulfilling their formal 
duty and earn T, A. and D. A. They go to 
make paper statistics to complete the paper 
targets and then send these statistics to the 
ministers. This shows the hollowness of the 
entire family planning programme. 

A study of six villages conducted for 
Ph. D. degree from Jaipur, Bharatpur, and 
Si kar districts which have 6751'inhabitants 
with 1160 households, shows that even a 
f-irgle couple ha.s not adopted family planning 
iiicasures upto the end of 196fi. 

These villages have even some highly 
' dneated white collar workers, though they 
tire in a very small number. But even they 
have not adopted family planning, and as 
such a talk of adopting family planning by 
an illiterate, ignorant, poor man with psuedo* 
knowledge of human life is an absurdity and 
utter lolly. This shows that the very pro¬ 
cesses of socialization must be directed 
towards the aohievoment of planned parent- 
huud. This crusade must be started as 
a part of socialization for the children. The 
adults should be educated by the agencies 
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responsible for with a humaniatic approach. 

There is no use of visiting the family 
planning staff to the villages even once a 
year if they can not sit with the villagers to 
talk to them with patience about their duties 
whioh they have been assigned. Without 
taking pains family planning can not be 
made a mass movement. 

If family planning is once injected in the 
veins of all and sundry with the emphasis 
of its consequent gainS; it may come as a 
spontaneous activity. It can not be 
successful if it is imposed by enacting 
laws. It can be a success if it is injected 
into the conscienee and inner^most of the 
people. Only self realisation of the magni¬ 
tude of the problem by the people is the 
surest and safest way for emancipation from 
*tbe burning problem of 'incessant increase 
in population.’" Such realization is possible 
by educating the masses about its advantages 
and disadvantages by not adopting it. The 
advantages should be demonstrated by the 
trainers as models. 

The role of educated rural youth can not 
be undermind in making such a movement a 
success. It should not be that they prove 
adverse examples for the people. A highly 
educated person enjojing high position in 
government and public has more than a 
dozen male children. Such persons really 
discourage the curbing of the overwhelming 


growth of population. What is required, is 
that this problem must be fought on war 
footings. For such an action, an army of 
honest, zealous, active, and sincere workers, 
is a pre-requisite. Need for such a scheme 
of implementation has not been earnestly 
felt by our government and other agencies, 
so far. 

The following suggestions can be made : 

(1) The techniques of family planning 
should radically be changed. The approach 
should be humanistic rather than mechanistic. 

(2) The present plau envisages an urge 
only to the educated and the urban people 
who can read and write, as the main source 
of its propaganda is the press. This narrow 
arena should bs made broad based. The 
prograt^me should appeal to all the 50 mill¬ 
ion couples of reproductive age in the 
country, rural and urban, illiterate and edu¬ 
cated. 

(3) The planning should aim at heart¬ 
winning of the masses. People must be made 
convinced about ^ its significance for leading 
a better, prosperous, and healthy life. 

(4) such an objective a movement with 
a war-like spirit is neccssited. 

(5j An army of honest, sincere, trained, 
and model workers is required who caa 
demonstrate its advantages to the people. 
Rural youth can help considerably in solving 
this explosive problem. 



THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL INVESTMENT IN THE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA 

INDRA SEN KUMAR 


Ecoaomic growth in recent years has 
come to be reckoned overwhelmingly as a 
vital issue in economic thinking and analysis. 
W e think of economic growth as the invest¬ 
ment of present resources for increased 
prospective production. It is customary 
to measure the development efforts of a 
country by the magnitude of its investment. 
The role of education, specially in an economy 
like that of ours where agriculture is a domi- 
nent issue, can hardly be overestimated in 
the realisation of the twin goals—of economic 
efficiency and social justice. ' 

An under developed country like India 
requires not only material assistance for 
rebuilding and revitalising her agriculture 
and industry, but an assistance for building 
up her 'infra-structure' for establishing an 
economic and social system, for educating 
her own people in technical and entrepren- 

arial skill as also for inculcating in them 
modern' attitudes and ideas and for genera¬ 
ting in them the requisite will and incentive 
for economic development. 

No one can deny the importance of human 
factor in economic development. It has been 
rightly observed by Dr. V. K. R. V., Rao 
that development is a compound of men and 
resources. Besides capital equipments and 
technology human factor is equally an impor¬ 
tant element. The secret is that human 
resources unlike -other resources are almost 
infinitely elastic. If elevated to the position 


where he dreams of a new and better world, 
and realises bis force and power, he would 
respond effectively to the accomplishment 
of the task of development; if neglected, 
he would serve as the main villain of the 
piece of economic development. 

Education is of immense Importance both 
as an object of an immediate consumption 
and as a form of investment for future 
economic development. In any plan under 
a less-developed economy, there has been a 
deliberative and conscious attempt to decide 
what priority should be accorded to invest¬ 
ment in education. It is generally believed 
that economic growth starts with the cons¬ 
truction works such as construction of 
dams, roads, buildings, railways capital goods 
and the like. Without any reflection on 
such a conviction, I shall not be incorrect in 
asserting that in a less developed economy 
like that of ours, the process of economic 
development should start with and mass 
education and mass-literacy. Education is a 
prerequiste to all other progresses. Some 
people are of the firm conviction that there 
must be a certain economic-base for future 
process of economic growth. In this sense, 
in our country the other forms of expendi¬ 
ture-expenditure on dams, transport and 
machine plants etc. Should be given 
priority f>nly when the base is already 
provided. 

Investment in edueatioa is a wise ihvest* 
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meat in human capital—the capital which 
■avea itaelf, invests itself and paves the way 
for functional and scientific economic growth. 
As told above education is both a form of 
consumption and a kind of investment. It 
is something to consume like a breads but 
at the same time like a dam or a canal 
it is something in which we invest for future 
production. It is this compound nature of it 
that results into a difterent approach towards 
education in development. Thus conceived, 
education as a consumer service becomes 
something on which yje should save. 

Savings are inevitable for capital formation 
which can be obtained by economising on 
consumption. 

But when we consider education as an 
Saveatment, we have to keep in mind whether 
educational investment is productive. 
Education is a superior consumer geod and 
BO people ridicules it as a thing which has 
nothing directly to do with production., 
This is a highly poetic view of matters and 
Simultaneously a poetical insistence on the 
priority of dams, transport and machine 
to6ls. But in recent economic literature 
there has been a growing tendency to appre¬ 
ciate the importanoo of educational outlays 
in accelerated production. Mr. SehuKz and 
others have recently come out with a force¬ 
ful support for educational investment. 
According to them, a dollar or a rupee 
invested in the intellectual npliftment of 
of human being is likely to bring a greater 
increase in national income than a dollar or 
a rupee devoted to railway, dam and other 
tangible capital goods. This view point is 
axceedingly applicable a case of agricnltural 
planning in India. 


Illiteracy and lack of proper knowledge 
are serious drags on the economic develop¬ 
ment particularly the development of the 
Indian agriciiUure. To re.scue farmers and 
village labourers from illiteracy is an end in 
itself. But no body would doubt that it is 
a first indispeufciblc stepping-stone to any 
form of ageicuiturist progress. Education 
thus viewed, becomes highly productive form 
of investment. 

Capital formation in a country where 
the marginal propensity to consume is very 
high is (piestion which is connected with the 
issue of generation of saving consciousness 
and banking mindedness. So long as our 
farmers do not realise their responsibilities 
toward.s development plans, promotion of 
of saving-habit is extremely restricted. It 
reijuires mass-education so that they may be 
enabled to appreciate the importance of 
saving in the cconomisadon of consumption, 
checking of wasteful expenditure and promo¬ 
ting national investment. Literacy and 
education by themselves are not sufficient 
they have to bo trianslated into functional 
literacy and education based on a develop¬ 
ment bias. It is the education and education 
alone which can make the mass-development 
conscious. 

It is (piite distressing to note that out of 
the total illiterate population of the world 
which is estimated to be about 700 millions, 
the share of India is about 263 milliaus i.e. 
about 37 of the world's illiterate popu¬ 
lation resides in India. It sounds strange 
that in face of this hard reality onr planners 
have not given due stress on educational 
investment, canses of the failure of our plan 
are varied and changing. Defective 
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impletnenfation and inefHcicat administra¬ 
tion alone can not explaih the failure. Maes 
illiteracy has a lot to do with the insufficient 
and halting progress. 

Conservatism, which dies very hard, ’ is a 
serious obstacle to agricultural progress in 
India. The only way to overcome the 
obstacle is through education. Kven the most 
elementary education can have the way for 
the farmers to introduce new techniques. 
Only a literate farmer can understand a land 
reform and development aud development 
programme Thus intellectual investment are 
essential to give fi lip to changes to meet 
the ultimate needs of the agrarian economy 
necessieiiated by the policy of promoting 
economic growth. 

The failure of the Community. Develop¬ 
ment Programme is an important instance 
of the lack of appreciation of educational 
outlays on the part of the Govt. Commu¬ 
nity Development Programme is an effective 
manifestation of 'planning from below’ a plan 
in which the contribution of the rural mass 
is considerably weighed. Tragically enough 
the Govt, have failed to educate the rural 
mass on this issue. Consequently, the farmci's 
have not been able to avail themselves of 
varied facilities provided under the scheme. 

In the same manner, cooperative move¬ 
ment has proved itself to be a big hoax. In 
all onr preceding plans, cooperative move¬ 
ment has been viewed and would be viewed 
probably in succeeding plane as a mass 
movement based on the principles of demo¬ 
cracy and self government,. But cooperation 
has failed considerably and horribly, because 
it has all along been viewed as a policy and 
not as a movement, the movement which 
must have an educational bias. 


Cooperative farming could not find 
favour with the Indian peasantry. With all 
force at my command, I would remark that 
the villain of the piece has been the lack of 
proper understanoing of the issue. It is 
because of this lack of education that our 
fanner have been misled by those who have 
branded cooperative farming as ‘bringing 
communism by back-door’ The simple but 
wrong arithmetic of agricultural produc¬ 
tion put by the conservativo leaders has 
become convincing to our farmers. But the 
econoiuic efficiency the cooperative farming 
fosters, the social jiiRtice which it bids to 
attain and a way of life that it intends to 
provide to the rural iiuvsp, are all forgotten 
for want of adequate and proper fdneation. 

Similarly, under the new Fcheme of demo¬ 
cratic decentralisation, especially in the 
Panchayat Rij System, functional education 
has assumed vital importance, for the want 
of which it is feared to remain unimplemeu- 
ted or badly implemented. The whole Pniicha- 
yat Raj System is based on a perfect and 
conscious understanding of the rural prob¬ 
lems, which requires a proper and functional 
education. 

Agricultural Information, have a vital 
role to play to-day in the accelerated agri¬ 
cultural production. It is not merely a 
process to communicate the ogricultural 
research results to the peasants, it is an 
informal education for training aud influen¬ 
cing farmers to adopt improved agricultural 
practices. Again, it is n' ‘t only a question 
that concerns edneating and ensuing adoption 
of a specific improved technique, it is a 
question of changing the very outlook of itbe 
peasantry in order to make them resppnsive 
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to development. This would wake up the 
latent instincts of the farmers to grasp new 
ideas of increasing production and to fight 
out inhibitive forces. 'L’he success of the 
package programme launched recently by 
the Govt, on the American petterns commonly 
known as ‘Intensive Agricultural District 
Programme’ requires succesful and effective 
mass education and agricultural information. 

If illiteracy and ignorance continue, I 
have no doubt in my mind that they would 
hamper the task of massive implementation 
of family planning programme specially 
in nirai areaa. A rapid increase in 
population i-i a scrions and explosive 
problem which has the vast potentialities of 
of torpoiioing the whole planning system and 
throwing the economy out of gears. The 


danger posed by it can be effectively met by 
mais education and proper information. It 
is here that investment in education becomes 
the wisest investment in human capital, 
which will be exhausted and crippled with 
the passage of time under the crushing* 
wheels of ignorance and illiteracy resulting 
in complete loss of incentive and initiative 
for further economic development. 

Conclusively, we are all obsessed by the 
fear that if educational irwestmeut is not 
signihcantly emphasised, a stage would reach 
in the process of economic growth where 
the economy would be marked by stagnancy 
and the task of achieving the goal of ‘take 
off’ and its subsequent stages would remain 
unaccomplished, to great discredit to our 
planners. 


THE ROLE OF TRADE UNIONS IN A DEVELOPING ECONOMY 

KAMAL KISHORE 


Trade I 'tiions liavr bet (Moe an iiilepral pari 
of the inofltTii rivilizalion. They ate iicfThhatv 
COHComitanl?- of the ea|)italiht system of production 
and have a vital roic t.) play in tlio rontrmpttrary 
industrial set up. In a developing country, 
where the nificcss of planned eronotnic; develop¬ 
ment antjjipates a considerable change in 
ideologies, thoughts and behaviour patterns of 
the people and th ir ass tcialions, the trade 
unions, as worker's organizations, have to 
suitably modify their tibjeclives, functions and 
obligations so as to accelerate the tempo of slow 
economic development of a country. 

The role of organised labour in the planned 
economic development has been appreciated by 
the governments of the developing countries 
which have given an early recognition^ and 


accpplaiuc lo trade unions as an inslitution in 
their social frame work. Trade unions play a 
decisive role in the formulation of developmental 
plans where lahmir policy aims at promising the 
labour a fair deal and a fair sliare in Ihe fruits 
of economic development and rising productivit)'. 
The tradiliorial role of trade unions-“-uncoinpro- 
misng pressure for the maximum obtainable 
w'ages and be^er working conditions—^lias become 
somewhat out of date in the modern contexi. 
With the increasing pace of development, trade 
unions have to shoulder great social responsi* 
hilities such as educating workers, inculcating the 
thrift habits amongst them, increasing their 
productivityj etc. etc. It is difficult to give an 
exhaustive list of contribution, which the trade 
unions can make fo accelerate the iicpnpituc 



progi^ss. but some signidcatit contributions,-cun 
(infinitely be brought out in this connection. 

In the fii-st place, trade unions can l»lay a 
vital role in maintaining industrial peace^and in 
creating a congenial industrial climate. The 
ijigency of maintaining the uninterrupted indus- 
Itial peace in a developing economy is of utmost 
iniporlanee for attaining increased production 
and to keep the economy on even keel. Indus¬ 
trial disputes ill any segment of the economy 
disrupt the normal working of the whole of the 
economic .-.yslem, resulting into colossal loss. A 
developing economy like India's cannot afford 
iltc luxury of economic disturbances caused by 
strikes. Trade unions can take a lead in averting 
the industrial crisis by adopting conslructivc 
and cojiriliotory approach in Ectflirig the indus- 
liial disputes. They can enter into collective 
a'-M-ciunenls with management, obviating strikes 
and at the same time demanding fair deal to 
labour in tin* labour matters. Instances are not 
wanting, when ibe lrad(‘ unions dissolved their 
inulual difference's and united to meet tlie 
(li.allenge of keeping the production going on 
iininterrujited)' . The ado|ition of ('.ode of 
Discipline ( !*>"»}!) and Industrial Truce Hesolution 
(1962) are the two liva* instances of Lfnion.s’ 
cooperation in maintaining the industrial peace 
and in achieving the production targets through 
uninterrupted work. 

Secondly, trade unions can help tremendously 
in increasing production and thereby the national 
income. The key to economic advancement and 
welfare of the workers lies in greater production 
and higher productivity. It is only through the 
continuous flow of goods coming out of factories 
and other industrial undertaking that the 
wealth of the country is augmented and the 
slandard.s of living can show an upward trend. 
The glaring rise in the individual and the 
national income can bring those goods and 
services within the reach of all types of citizens, 
including the working class, which will be the 
*■681 beginning of the retreat of' poverty and 
squalor. The trade union leaders can advise and 
Kulde union members along proper lines and 
actively participate in the schemes initiated at 
Various levels for increasing production and 
productivity. -In all discussions regarding 
measures for augmenting ' production, workers 
tnu.st be consulted and encouraged to come forth 
tvith their suggestions, because it is they who 
nave to show results. PHUtie Phillip,- the Duke 
nl Edinburgh hgs aptly reroaked “Industry is 
only a means to an end and not an end itself. It 


is people that come first. Their life—in andl oiit 
of working liour.s—is really the only important 
thing, particularly in any country which pro* V 
fosses to be democratic.” It ha.s to be clearly 
appreciated that the workers can only breathe, 
life into industry and not the industry itself- 
Their interest!', efforts and loyallty to the industry • 
are of great importance in achieving the ends and 
objectives laid down in the developmental plan. 

Thirdly, the trade unions can play an effective I 
role in dispelling the ignorance of workers by 
spieading education and knowledge amongst them, 
lb(- lack of which has been an impediment 'on 
the path of econ(»mic and social progre.ss of the 
counlrv. The utter ignorance of workers in > 
undpr-dev’eioped economies* has not only 
inllueiiced their ‘work-efficiency’, but also has 
kept them awav from understanding the iropor- 
tance and implications of the plan-process, 
which arc operating them. IJesidcs interpreting 
the managemenl plans faithfuly to their members, 
the liade unions can arrange fur the training of 
workers’ reptesentatives in the specific techniques 
of methods i)[ study and work measurmenl. For 
the general working class the trade unions can 
contribute mucli by organising the workcfs* 
educational and vocational training programmes. 
Though in case of vocational training programmes, 
the liade unions in developing economies may 
experience some difficulty, emanating from the 
paucity of financial rp.sources,' But the partici¬ 
pation bv the government or industry in such 
training progiammes will propel the. workers, to 
join them regularly. 

Fouilhly, the role of tin; trade unions can be 
commended niu( b in resprrt of mobilising small 
savings. Workers’ unions can helji a good deal 
in the process of mobilisation of small savings by . 
inculcating in them thrift habit and boosting up 
the formation of multipurpose cooperatives. 
They can take a lead by promoting and assisting 
in the small savings drives launched by the 
government, by offering voluntary services for, 
road building and other projects and, by persua* 
ding the workers to participate in Government- 
sponsored schemes of compulsory savings or wage 
increments in Government bonds instead of cash. 

Other directions in which trade unions caa 
be of ineslimahle help are as varied as the 
innumerable needs of the workers themselves in 
a progressive society. The migratory character of i 
the working population of developing countries 
particulaidy in India and uncongenial industrial 
climate are factors against a stable labour force. 
Differences of language, caste, regipn and 
religion are factors which occasionally militate' 



against association of mutual welfare. The 
appalling ■.•onditions of living and housing as 
well as great insecurity in the industrial life, 
coupled with inadequate and infant schemes of 
social security', always re{)cl the workers and they 
long for return to their villages. The role of 
trade unions in this canlexl becomes more con- 
stfur:live in nature rather than contributory. The 
Director General or in his rep<»rl to the 

37th Session of the International Labour Con¬ 
ference has very aptly remarked “The Trade 
Union may he one of the most powerful instiument 
for creating a new industrial speiely arul for 
helping the new lecruit from the rural community 
to adjust to the < oriditions of the industrial life” . 

Trade Unions hy organizing recreational 
programmes would not only be alile to provide 
the workers with rich entertainments hut also 
bring about a diaalic change in their infule of 
tliinking which is so vital in a <lcmocratic set up. 
The promotion of physical, culture, sports and 
games is another impoiianl area in which trade 
unions can lake initiative. They can initiate and 
promote cooperative societies among their workers 
m order to improve their economic conditions. 
Tl,e foruialion of cooperative housing societies 
with the. help of the (iovciiiment and the industry 
can help in the process of ailjiislments. Thus the 
workers would find a great pleasure in the urban 
society whicli mav help in minimising the village 
nexus and maintaining a stable labour force. By 
helping in the promotion of cottage and subsidiary 
industries they can contribute to the welfare of 
families* the retired people and teinjvorary 
unemploy'ed colleagues. 

Above all, they can help in widening the 
mental horizon of their mcinl)eis liy cultivating 
an awareness in them that their work is.not only 
important for themselves or the undertaking for 
which ihf’y work, hut for the country as a whtde 
and that by translating into practice all progressive 
olicies, they can contribute their mite to the 
uriding up of a welfare state whose objective is 
the socio-economic growth of all the citizens. 
Central Labour Organisaiioti’—A Case. 

We have fully examined the role of trade 
ttnioDs in the process of economic development. 
But the fruite of economic growth and non econo¬ 
mic status which the trade unions want to accom¬ 
plish will remain tmin comijlished if the trade 
unions are disintegrated, weak and competitive. 
Since unionism in India is loosely knit, iL trade 
unions are iraught with many grave, defects, 
inch as poor organisation, small size, tight 


finances, inter-union rivalry, feeble .influence in 
collective bargaining and consequently, little say 
in political and economic policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. These factors combining together make 
existence of the trade unions almost staggering 
and ineffective in Urdia. 

In ordoi to make the existing trade unions 
mure effective and vocal, what is required is the 
pooling of their ' resources and conserving of 
their strength in a central labour organisation, 
wliich may emerge as their spokesman in labour 
matters. It i.s a coojieralive way in the realm of 
labour organisation through which some thing 
can he achieved and through which labour can 
exert its collective influence on socio-ecoiioinic. 
and political affairs of the country. Such a 
central organisation would serve as a pre-requisite 
for successful collective bargaining, which is 
the acci'iited process of industrial relations in 
modern society. Witfi a swelling number of 
1o)j1 and devoted members such organisation 
would be considered to be a financially sliamger, 
adinini,stratiVely efficient, organisationally vocal in 
la})our policies and morally high. Again, a 
well organised central union, which maintains an 
efficient office, manned by full time officials, who 
can undertake the work of research and negotia¬ 
tions is worthy of emulation. It provides a form 
to the workers to keep cordial relations and c^n 
safeguard the intersls of the workers at large. 

It can guide and advise union members, enter 
into collective agreements and negotiations 
effectively and fight the case of union members 
intelligently and strongly in case any industrial 
dispute arises, ll can exercise enormous influence 
in shaping the economic, political and social 
policies of htc Coveriimcnl ami can have an 
effective voice in labour mailers. It is a pre-con¬ 
dition to the evolution of industrial democracy 
and maintenance of fairly good record of indus¬ 
trial relations. With an elaborate propaganda 
machinery ?t is capable to counter act any filthy 
projpaganda and other charges levied against it 
ana can trigger off its demonstrations against any 
on siaughts of management and the Government- 
It can enhance tlie prestige of workers* community 
by making successful the experiences of industrial 
democracy and carve out a respectable place for 
its members on Works Committees, Joint Manage¬ 
ment Councils and other Joint Consultation 
bodies. The most vital and important element oft 
strong unionism is that it can produce good and 
intelligent leadership, which is imperative to 
control the trade unionism in the country.. 


~o 



Indian Periodicals 


Th" Koi/un EnrtJ/ifiidl.r 

The following views about the nature and 
origin of the Koyna Earthquake are repro¬ 
duced from Srirnce atn! Ciilinre. These are 
excerpts from an article in -/, S'->- lud- 
by D. N. Wadia F.R.S. 

riiis (*aith(|uaki- lia^ Im'cii a In acnin- 

as during ifcnrdcd lii>.lni\ the Drctau 
l’('niusida '■niilli of llic Salpura raii;^i* has hceti 

ail area n| airal staliililv lii'e lioiii aii\ iiiajoi 
sfisniir ilisluiham . J’hi'- iiaiinu lias lieeii 

mIioIIv imimitif fmiii ain folding nt rniniuessinn 
hy nrogonir oi leitonii disUnhanres diiiinp a long 
cotiihc of •icolofiiral aues and has not <•^pcril‘lK•(Hl 
any earthquake exeepl s\nipathetic tremors from 
quakes, originalinj; from suiroundinji rejiions— 
land or sea. During the last two centuries, 75 
major earthquakes, many of them disastrous have 
Iieeti recorded In India ; all of these wete con¬ 
fined to tlij known seismic hell of the earth 
crossing India. fliis I'lell connecting v^ilh the 
banian arc runs through llm Makran legioii, the 
!Sind-Baluchislan border to the Pamii plateau to 
the north. The southern edue of the belt fiom 
Vi'azirislun through I'unjali runs idong the 
Himalayan foot to Assam, theiuv alnng ilie Arakan 
>ange and eonneets through the Andaman Islands 
to Sumatra. The epicentres of the 75 historic 
earthquakes are all located within or elose aimiiid 
this region. Not one of these caused, except 
•" inpathetic tremors, any major distilrhanei's, much 
less any damage, in the Deccan area south of 
the iSalpuras. It is only when the area shaken 
hy the Koyna quake is full) investigated, mapped 
tmd the isoseismal lines carefully delineated 
duit any worthwhile deduction can lie drawn 
tpgarding the origin or the c.'iuse of this 

earthquake. 

10 


I'nmi the seismograph data so far collected 
and (he aiei alferled |t\ the f|ualve to varying 
de grees of iiUeiisilv. as easiiallv reported in the 
pies... soini’ tenlative deductions can be made 
leg.iiding llie naltire ol the Kovna (]uake. The 
vln\\v pit'-tuUt (i bcie iriiiv be regarded as prri\ isionai 
till the ari*a is full) and earefullv inajipcfl and 
the sei^nJi(■ data from iJie .'5 oi 1 observatories 
williiii tile aieu .lie piiblisbed and lorrelaled. 

I 

'Jht Vd-^CDila /\rss 

Mr, N. Sri Ram, while laying the corner 
stone of the new building for the Vaaanta 
Frees of the Theosophical Society at Adyar 
in April 19(18, said (as reported in The 

ThcosnplusI] : 

ihe Vasanla Press, allhougli dedicated to the 
Society's work, was started as a private under* 
taking !•;. Di, Annie Besanl, She laid the 
foundation-stone of its building on While Lotus 
Dav in 190!!, and it was her inspiration and 
constant help, financial and of other sorts, which 
sustained the Press during the period of her 
Presideniship. I am sure that inspiration continues. 
Slie beqiiiMtlu'd the Press to the Society when she 
pas'^ed av\av I hose who smc<'i'd(>(l hm- have also 
regarded the Press with a eerlain special afVeetioii, 
if I inav use that vionl, as it has lonlinued its 
woik all .dong, remaining a feature of the 
Soeiclv s aciiviiies at Advar. 

We are obliged to erect a new building for 
the Press, because the old building, as it was 
designed in 19l){», does not lend itself to the 
growth of tlie work which has since taken plaee. 
It is not !jo constructed as to facilitate the flow 
of woik neiKssary in a modern press. But we 
will now liave a new building designed very 
carefuMy to suit the requirements of the FreSS, 



, $fb THE te'bEto 

and this siU; chosen both for its suitability order to l^nlhuse the farmer to produce more, 
and with reference to {wssible new developments The 1,8(X) and odd agricultural markets - all 
in this particular area of the Society’s estate. over the country, regulated under the Agricultural 
Tht^ Press was named Vasanta Press after Produce Markets Acts, provide this incentive by 
Dr. Annie Besant, and when this building is making available to the cultivator a market which 
completed, it will be situated in an area of the he can enter with confidence and where he can 
^tatc which hears her name, Besant Gardens, get the maximum return for his produce. 

So I am \ery ha{)py to dedicate this building to 

the work of a Press, so closely associated willi HenefUs lo l*roducers 
our late revered President, Dr. Annie Besant. 

The purposes for which the Press exists, the Kegulation of agricultural markets has 

type of service it renders, the standards which it pt'(»ved to be a boon to the cultivator. The 

maintains, n«jl only as regards the work it turns advantages are. manifold. It has introduced a 
out but also as regards the manner in which the system of competitive buying ; helped to eradicate 
*work is carried on, will continue, I am sure, lo malprarliees ; rationalised market charges ; 
make this Press uJiitjue amongst the various ensured tiie use ot standardised weights and 
presses in this country. measures; and evolved a suitable machinery' for 

I dedir'ate this new building, and re dedicate .settlement of dis[)Utob between sellers and buyers 
the Vasanta Press, to the service of the eternal addition lo the monetary benefits accruing 

.Wisdom, and equally to the cause of human pioducer-seller the invisible benefits ol 

advancement, the enlightenment, happiness and ipouiation of markets, which do not admit,ol 
peace which r)nly that Wisdom can bring. rigorous evaluation in monetary terms, are also 

[On the afternoon of April .fnl, a further important. 'Hie »>pen auction system of sale, 

event in the history of the Vasanta Press took pay^^nt of sale proceeds and reliable 

place when the President, Mr. N. Sri Ram, y^d up-to-date market information have 
accep'tcd on behalf of the I heosophical Sociel) sirenglhened the confidence of the growers and 
and the Vasanta I’ress, a new Heidelberg Cylinder py^^^j ^yy regulated 

Printing machine, donaletl by the American ujyrj^etj. 

Section, which was formally [)resentcd on their 

behalf by Mrs Kathrine Perkins 1 Adequate facilities fur comfortable stay.of the 

cultivators and for the proper display of tlieii 

Making MarkHing Easy produce have also been provided in the market 

areas. There are separate parking places h'r 
The following paragraphs are reproduced and drinking water facilities for cattle, 

from tha Press Information Bureau Bulletin The cultivator need no longer be in a hurry t'- 
of the Government of India : off, disposing of his produce at a throw 

An efficient system of marketing of farm away price, Ivecause of lack of facilities for hi 

produce plays a vital role in the economic develop- •“’tay in the market area for awaiting a bette 

ment of a predominantly agricultural country deal. 

like India. The prosperity of the nation is closely It is estimated that in the areas covered b 

linked with the prosperity of the farmer which regulated markets more than 90 per cent « 
in turn is dependent on the profitable disposal agricultural produce is now brought to tbef 

of his produce. Incentive in the form of markets. This significant shift in the pattern ‘ 

assurance of a ready market and a remunerative* marketing is indicative not merely of econotn) 
price for all that he produces is e^ential in advantages but also of. the psychologic’ 



assuisance which the rfegulalion markeia has 
'engendered. 

Social Defence Arraufjemenia hi/ (lorenimeut 

The elaborate set up of offices and 
departments for assuring Social Defence in 
India Igivos picture of a healthy and pro¬ 
gressive outlook. The factual conditions are 
known to persons who come closer to things. 
The 1967-(j8 Report of the Department of 
Social Welfare, Government of India gives 
a resume which is worth studying : 

1. Social Defence in India ((ivers the 
following fields ; 

(a) (iarc, piotcc lion and treatment of 
neglected, delinquent, uncontrollable 
and victimised children under the 
provisions fif the Children Acts. 

(bl IVobation Services under tbe I’ro- 
bation of Offenders Act. 

(e) Suppjession of Immoial Tiadic in 
women and' girls. 

Id) Social & Moral Hygiene and Aftercare 
Services. 

(el Contiol and eradication of Beggary. 

If) Welfare Services in I’risons. 

2. All the, above roneetional services ari.se 
from the implcnientalion of the statutory piovisions, 
which are enforced by Slaled.hii<)n ’^errito|•^ 
Covernments. d be entin; Social Defence 
Programme consists of eentrally sponsored 
schemes and the Stales implementing these are 
eligible to 50^/c Central assistance. I'he Soeial 
Defence Schemes already initialed during a 
Five Year Plan become the responsibility of the 
State Governments at the end of the five year 
period. 

3. The Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services which is a Subordinate office of the. 
Department is the agency which roordinates, 
advises and helps the State Governments to 
promote these services hy formulating Schemes, 
providing technical assistance collecting statistical 
information etc. on an All India basis. 


A, Juvenile B^UhqUehey in India 



4. Juvenile delinquency is a symptom of' 
social and economic disorganisation which refleetjf' 
in defiant behaviour, 

.'). To deal with problem of destitution^ 
delinquency and exploitation of children, tlm' 
Children Act provides the statutory frame work for, 
juvenile courts and eorreelioiuil institutions for, 
ehildren. 


0. The Slates of Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, 
Kerala, Madras, Maharashtra, Mysore, Uttar 
Pradesh • and We„sl Bengal had earlier 

enacted their own (Children .Acts which 

are beinci enforced in the respective 
Stales. During the year under report the Punjab, 
framed their Rules under the East Punjab 
Children Act 1919 and initiated preliminary steps 
for their imjtlementation. 

7. Jhe Central C.hildren Act of 1960 whicb 
is being implemented in Delhi and Himachal 
Pradesh was c'xlendcd also to the Union Territory 
of Pondicherry . 


<9. So far the Stales of Assam, Bihar, Jammu 
li Kaslimii, Nagaland, Oris.sa and Rajasthan have 
no (ihildren Acts on - their Statute Book. 
The Stale <>1 Madhya Pradesh , has a 
(ihildren Act which is not yet enforced, 
'riic' Central Coverrnment has urged upon these 
Stales to enact and implement the Clijldren Acts* 
at the earliest. During the Annual Plan discussions 
for 196o*(.9 some of tlio above States envisaged 
fechtnie.s fur the enactment and implementation 
of the Children Acts during the year l%B-69. 
Children Courts 

9. There were 03 Juvenile Courts and 3 
Welfare Boards funrtioning. As the Act is extended 
to newer areas, these agencies have a very vital' 
role in promoting the treatment programmes 
for needy children. 

Remand\Obitrvation Homes / 

10 These Homes provide temporary shelter 
to children remanded by the Juvenile Courts while 
their eases are pending. They are also to 
function as receiving and classification«centres.. 



ITiere are 113 such Homes run by State Govern¬ 
ments and voluntary organisations with a 
capacity of 7,000 children. Two new Remand 
Homes were set up by Gujarat and Uttar 
Pradesh States during llic year. 

; Children Homes 

11. The Central Children Act, 1%0 meant 
for Union Territes, only has provision for 
separate Children Homes for Destitute Children 
coming under the (ihihlieji Act. 'I'hus Statutory 
Children's Home existed in the Delhi Administra¬ 
tion. The I nioji Terilorv of J’ondicl)et ry has set 
up an Ol)servation-r in)i-(’hildren Home at Pon¬ 
dicherry in September, 1%7. 

12. 'I'herc are a large number of Orphanages 

and Chihhen’s Homes lun by (iovernmenl and 
voluntary aiieneies which a<lmit childien hy direct 
admission. Some of thejii are also recogni.se<l as 
fit Persons Insliluliuns uiidei the Slate Acts. 
During 1907-()«i, 121 -uch H«»nus ivilli an 

accommodation of !,20t) childien were in e.\istcnce. 

Ctirdfiet/ S< hoofs 
i. . 

|3. Certified Schools are intcinh'd for 
training and Itcalment of ehildren which are 
committed hy the Juvenile Courts to such 
institutions for specifie f»eiiod. There vveie .SO 
Government lun institutions and 70 recognised 
institutions in the eountry. During the year under 
report, improvements in the working of these 
schools vver" repoited by various Slates. The 
Certified School at Hangalorc was moved to a 
new hutiding. 

Borstal Schools 

I'l. Borstal Sehools Act covers the age 
“group of Juv’enile OfTendei.s of 16'--21 . At present, 
9 Borstal Schools exist in the country with the 
total capacity of 2,200 Juveniles.' Educational 
courses and Voealiorii.l Training provided in 
these Schools helps considerably in the rehabilita¬ 


tion and adjustment of youthful olTendera io 
Society. 

B. Probation Services 

15. Probation is a method of treatment of 
offenders without sending them to institutions in 
the setting of the family and the community under 
Statutory Orders of the Court which describes 
certain randitions, and where the probationer is 
expeeled to remain under the guidance and 
-npervi'sion of a Probation Officer. Some of the 
.''late-, have (heir own Probation of Offenders 
\cl while the Onlral Piohation of Offenders Act 
Pr.{! Is an Ml India measure, v\hieh is now 
implemented in most of the .Sfale.s. 

Hi. During the year under report, Probation 
■Sei vici's were extended in Madras, Punjab, Gujarat 
and Pondicliei 1 V. 

C Sn}i})trssioii of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
(fir Is let 19.56 

17. Ihi.s Act is a central legislation iraple- 
mcnled in al! the Stales and provides for keeping 
(notbels, allowing premises to be used as brothel.s. 
living on eaining of jirostitulion, soliciting and 
carrying on pro.slitution in the vicinity of the 
public; |jlac-e. 'f'he Act provides also for selling 
lip of Proli'clive Homes where the women and 
gills corninu under the provision of the Act can 
be given jnolc'clion, sbrile.r and treatment. 60 
Protective Homes in the various States were 
functioning during the year under report. 

H. Moral & Social Hygiene. ^After-Care Services 

lc5. riiis programme which was initated in 
19)7 now f civer.s ail the Stales with facilities for 
District Shelters and .Stale level Homes for those 
who aio in need of I’lotecliori, shelter and after¬ 
care. Some of the Homes have also been declared 
as Protective Homes uruh'r the S.I.T, Act. 

19. Department of Social Welfare have set 
uj) a Committee in October 1967 under the 
Giiairmanshi]) of Smt. Raksha Saran to review 
the existing institutional and non-institutionul 





and rehabililJttion. There existed 25 such postii.l;^ 


serviecs for women and girls facing moral and 
social danger. The report of the Committee is 
expected in the middle of 1968. 

20. The Association for Moral and Social 
Hygiene in India and its State Branches are 
engaged in educative propaganda against the 
evil of commercialised vice and the Government 
of India gives financial assistance to this 
organisation, 

E. Eradication of Bei^s'ary 

21 . Bcggaiy is a ‘>yslein of social and 
cconoiuic dihoigaitisalion a/id i“ more of an 
urban problem, liie Stales of Andhra Prade'-h, 
As‘-;Mn, Biliar, (iujaiat, Juinmii and Ka-'limir, 
Kerala, jVIadia.s, Mahara^lilra, M\soie and 
West Bengal ha\e legislation on this sul)ject. 
Anti-hcggary measuHs are in ptogress in the 
i’nion Terrilorv of Delhi under tlie Bomhax 
Prcvcntinri of Begging Act, 19.19. 

22. The Slii(l\ (iruU|) carliei establi'hcd to 
'ludy tijc -ubject had leeoinmeiided launrhiii;’ 
of 10 Pilot Projects (hiring the Fniiiih Plan. 
The institutional servici'i under the pioposal 
eo\crs diversified instiliilions for lepers, for 
mentally retardcil, lor the aged and infirm, for 
llie physically haiidii a})|'cd besides woik eentres 
for the eorreefion of aide bodied b(.*ggars. It has 
not 'been possible to launch the piojeef.s due to 
jiaucity of funds. 

23. Besides, a inogramme foi non•in'^tilu• 
lional services for picvention of ju\eiiile 
delinquency and vagrancy have been implemented 
in three cities. During the year, the (mvernmcnl 
of Gujarat have sanctioned one project lor the 
iiondnstitutiaiial piogramrne for Ahinedabad. 

E. Welfare Services in Erisons 

24. Under this scheme, Welfare Olficers have 
lieen sanctioned to vviirk with the jail.s to do case 


with various prisons. 

4 

G. Technical Advice to the States 

2.5. (i) 'The State Governments and Union 
Territories were advised to implement fully the 
Children Acts in their States. 

fii) The Central Bureau of Correctional 
Services has compiled a IVational Register for- 
Research and Publications in the field of Social 
Defence Ly collecting information from all the 
Universities, Research Bodies and Schools of 
Socia* Work. 

(iii) Stales were requested to adopt 
imifoim ‘■tandard.s for Welfare Services in 
Prisons by prescribing a joh-rharl for Welfare 
Officers in Prj.son.s. 

fiv) The State Governments were pursued 
to iiiqilcmcnt the recommendations of the All 

* 

India Jail Manual Committee. An uptodate 
review of the position as obtaining in December, 
1967 ivas taken. 

(\) With a vi('\\ to assess the adequacy of 
flic (icntial Childnni Act 1960 which is being 
enforced in Delhi .Admini.stralion, a study of 
the woiking of the Children Act has been under¬ 
taken in civllahoration with the Delhi Adminislra- 
lion. 

i\i) Jhc Buieau also published llie following 
‘•Oilbtics (luiing ihc jeai : 

(i) Slali-'lhal i'c|i()rl lelating to Borstal 

Schools for the \car 1963 and 1964. 

(ii) Statistical report on Remandj. 

Obsetvalion Homes for 1961, 

I iii) Stalisiicdi report on Protective, 

Hniiics and Di^liicl Shelters in India' 

1961. 

IIVI Statistical report on Borstal 

Schools ill India 196.5. 

(\iil A |•e^car(lI project to cover the case 
studies of l.OOO adult criminals from all the States 


work and liaison work with the prisoners and 
their families outside. They also help the 
prisoners after their tiischarge in job [ilaceniciit 


is under nreparation at the. Central Buieau of 
Correeliolial Services } 



Foreign Periatffcalo 


lfirael*s Orcupiet/ Areas 

The following are reproduced from the 
Jewish Frofiticr, February 1968. This 
journal is published from New York : 

It is now over seven months since areas 
containing about a million Arabs came under 
Israel’s rules as the result of the six Day 
War. If wo remember that, only short time 
ago this large fpopulationl greater than that 
of several United Nation.s members, had been 
fed a daily diet of hatred and incitement 
against the Jews, it is extraordinary how 
smoothly they have settled down under 
Israeli rule. There has actually been less 
trouble and public unrest in the ^'VVest 
Bank” area during the past half year than 
there was when it formed part of King 
Hussein’s ''Hashemite Kingdom of the 
Jordan.” 

According to the census of Angust- 
September last year, the population of these 
areas.totals about 99?,000 i 597,000 in the 
West Bank, of whom 60,000 are living in 
refugee camp : 356,000 in the Ga/a Strip 
(175,000 in refugee camps); 33,000 in north¬ 
ern Sinai, and 6400 in the Golau Heights. 

A comparison with the previous figures 
U instructive. The latest Egyptian estimate 
for the population of the Ga/a Strip was 
454,000. As few Arabs left the area after 
the War, there is no doubt that the diirer- 
euce of alWst a hundred thousand was due 
to inflated Egyptian statistics. The Jorda¬ 
nian census of 1961 gave 730,000 as the 
population of the West Bank. As many 
Arabs moved to the East Bank and other 
Arab countries, the natural inoreate in the 
urea was probably more or less balanced by 


the departures. Taking into account the 
well-known and admitted inflation of refugee 
rolls, it seems clear that not much more than 
a hundred thousand left during the fighting 
and after the War. Many of these were, no 
doubt, motivated simply by unreasoning 
fear ; the refugees in the camps knew that 
they would, in any ease, receive rations from 
the UN Relief and Wurks Agency. Those 
who left after the end of the hostilities did 
so generally to rejoin relatives, safeguard 
sources of income, or look after business 
interests. 

Israel’s policy in these areas has been, 
first and foremost, to look after security ; 
second, to interfere as little as possible with 
the liven of the population j and, third, to 
give whatever assitar. ce was possible in resto¬ 
ring and improving civilian sei vices and eco¬ 
nomic activities. Local government has been 
left intact ; it is noteworthy that all heads of 
municipalities and other local authorities 
have remained in office. Arab leaders in. the 
areas have been told ; wo don’t ask yon to 
love ns ; all we expect you to do is to look 
after the welfare of your own people. 

Israeli officials have been sent into the 
areas to get agriculture working smoothly, 
to help re-open schools, to organiee public 
works, such as road-building, to provide 
employment, and to arrange for social wel¬ 
fare payments. The number of Israeli 
officials has been kept down to a minimum : 
at the end of the year, for example, there 
were nine Jews out of 4,600 employed 'in the 
education system, seven out of 760 in health 
and five out of 1,400 in agriculture. 

Water and electricity installations dama- 



ged cluriDg the hghtiog were repaired by 

A' 

September ; water supplies were expanded 
in the main towns and irrigation improved. 
The Gaza Strip has been linked to the Israeli 
power grid, and most of the occupied areas 
connected with the Israel telephone system. 
Equipment and medicines have been supplied 
for hospitals and serious cases sent to Israel 
for treatment; Arabs from Gaza and the 
West Bank are now a familiar sight at the 
Hadassah hospital. Three thousand persons 
have been inoculated against malaria, and 
Gaza Strip infants vaccinated against polio. 

The opening of the schools was delayed 
in the West Bank owing to Jordanian incite¬ 
ment and propaganda. The Jordanian deno¬ 
unced teachers who remained at their post and 
parents who sent their children to school as 
traitors, and odered to pay the salaries of all 
teachers who would not take up their posts. 
There was also some trouble over the Israeli 
Government’s decision that text-books con¬ 
taining incitement against the Jews and Israel 
could not be used until the off ending material 
had been cut Jout. After a while, however, 
the unrest 'subsided, and school have been 
opened all over the area, 

Perhaps the greatest success of the Isreali 


administration has been in agrionltdreii.*; 
Machinery, aid and guidance were provided 4 
for the Arab farmers, who showed themselves ^ 
ready to forget politics and learn the methods ' 
which had produced such excellent results 
in the Israeli-Arab villages which they visited. ’ 
Despite the absence of peace, Israel freely; 
permitted West‘Bank farmers to cart their 
produce across the Jordan for sale on the . 
East Bank, and the Jordanian Government . 
quietly ' .acquiesced. While, during the 
past two decades, only a tourist could cross 
from Jordan into Israel, there is now a 
considerable peaceful traffic across the , 
case-Hro lines. As a result the excellent 
harvest of past year has been entirely sold. 
Some was sent across the .Iordan, some . 
exported by sea, with Israeli assistance, and 
some sold in Israel itself. * 

Israeli banks opened branches In the ’ 
occupied areas ; the local, banks could not ' 
not be reopened because most for their asaeta 
were held in Amman. In the West Bank, 

both the Jordanian dinar and the • larael 
pound are recognized as legal tender; in 

the Gaza Strip, Egyptian currency wap . 
exchanged for Israeli |money at a favorable, 
rate. 






Bo6k Re'i^ews 


Iniiia Mother of Us AH :l Editor Chamiin 
Lai. Publiahed by him from Modern School, 
Barakhambn Road, New DeIhi-1. Demy 
Oct. pp. 160. Price not giren. The book is 
a collection of texts showing the various 
facts of Indian Civilisation and culture. 
The editor's thesis is that all nations owe 
something to India and 'that human civili¬ 
sation grew largely out of inspirations that 
had their source in India. 

CoHer-fed Wnr/,s of Mahatma (landhi : 

vol. 26 Published by the Publication Division, 
I^Xinistry of Information and Broadcasting, 
Government of India. Price Rs. 9 00 
pp. xxiv 608 Royal Q,to. This volume con¬ 
tains numerous letters, telegrams, speeches, 
messages, notes etc. of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Tfxt Hook of Indian (hilture ; By 
Chaman Lai. Demy Oct. pp. 240 cloth bound, 
guilt letters, art jacket. Price Rs. lO OO. The 
book is a line compendium of Indian thought 
and' wisdom. One will find in it many 
intellectual gems of great value which the 
author has collected for his readers carefully 
and with remarkable discrimination. 


Dhranijaloka and its Critifs : By Dr. K. 
Krishna Moorthy. Demy Oct pp. xxii-f-3f)2 
cloth bound, dust jacket, price Rs. 30’00 
(42 sh, .S 7M0) Kavyalaya : Publishers. 
Mysore. The author is the head of the 
department of Sanskrit, Karnatak University 
Dhawar. This book dealing with Ananda- 
vardhauas’ Dhvanyaloka will ;bo found very 
useful by scholars for .a critical appreciation 
of the Dhvani theory of Sanskrit poetry. 
Anandavardhana was accepted as the great¬ 
est exponent of Dhvani theory during the 
three hundred years 9th-l2th century after 
which the importance of his magnum opus 
was lost sight of until the revival of Sanskrit 
studies took place in the 20th century. The 
author has spared no pains in making his 
critical study as complete as possible. 

T'Uird Five Ymr Plan Progress Report 

: Ryl, (^to 412, Published Iby the 
Directorate of Economics and Statistics of 
Madhya Pradesh together with a Hindi 
version of the same. The Report is quite 
elaborate and informative and gives tone a 
good idea of the range and complexity of 
the Plan. A. C. 

o- 
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Asaassinatinns 

Ilumauitj follows a path of progress 
which is full of obstacles, of various kinds. 
There are great big boulders of such 
eoonnous proportions that no one can move 
forward without removing them. There are 
also deep pits and chasms which have to 
be Blled or bridged and quicksands that 
require corrective hardening. These obstru¬ 
ctions when described non-metaphorically 
and in their true sociological perspective 
are found to be the personal or collective 
expression of human ignorance, fanaticism, 
superstition, anti*sooial urges, base selfish- 
oeiB, bad iostinots and criminal tendencies. 
Whosoever tries to improve human know¬ 
ledge, faith, the principles on which human 
institutions rest, the organisation of society^ 
the political order, leaderships or ideals 
prevailing in religion or anything which 
concerns group conduct and behaviour ; 
usually meets with opposition from some 
person or persons who desire something 
different or wish to carry on without 
accepting anything new* This sort of 


opposition becomes quite frantic and fren- 
aied at times. Persons feel very strouf^y 
about matters in an irrational manner and 
act excitedly beyond all proportion to the 
importance of the questions involved. No¬ 
where can these excessive outbursts of 
unreason and upheavals of unjustified 
emotion be expressed more clearly than 
in the assassination of persons of great 
social importance. We doubt if any one 
ever went out to destroy a socially valuable 
life with any great human advantage. If 
advantages existed, even then the approach 
to those gains would be wrong if carried.., 
out through murders. For, if a social^ 
religious or political reformer did not indulge 
in killings to achieve hie objective^ there 
would be DO reason why his opposers should 
try to remove him by murder. Murder in 
other words is not a rationally or humanly 
justifiable method of solving any problems 
or settling any differences of opinion or 
attitudes. For, in that case jungle law will 
soon replace the methods and principles 
established by civilised humanity and man¬ 
kind^ will have to go back ten thousand* years 



to begia their march for progress aU oyer 
again. We have instances of asBassinatiOBs 
from time to time throughout the known 
period of human history. Some were the 
work of mad men, some perpetrated by 
fanatical opposera or groups who thought the 
of the victims would be of great 

jm ^ 

advants^e to them. We cannot, of coarse, 
fiild that assaasinations do actually yield the 
desired results. Quite often these crimes 
react iu a contrary manner, and injure rather 
than benefit the murderers, cause. One of 
the earliest assassinations in history was the 
murder- of Julius Caesar by certain coBspi- 
rators led by Brutus and Cassius. Both 
these aristocratic killers were followers of 
Pompey whom Julius Caesar had defeated iu 
battle. Brutus and Cassius were pardoned 
by Caesar and raised to high position. They 
however turned ungratefully inimical to 
Gaesar and took a leading part in his ass¬ 
assination. Their idea was to become 
leeding men in th^ Bepnblic of Rome ; but 
Gaesdr^s supporter Mark Antony defeated 
them at Philippi and both of them committed 
suicide. The assassination of Julius Caesar 
therefore was of no advantage to Brutus and 
Cassius or their friends. Other assassina* 
tions during the centuries that followed in 
ywicus countries did not always benefit 
those who committed the crimes. Tn many 
(iases, of course, the murderers had no clear 
out objective at all and nobody could say 
why the crimes were committed The recent 
glut in assassinations iu the U. S. A. has 
been connected with the question of fuller 
Hvlb rights for the Negroes ,* but one cannot 
point anything precisely enough to 
noHmina^ any person or persons. There 
ura '^agne and general sui^ioioiis iq^hich 


remain only suspioions. John Kenuiidy was 
a great humanitarian and a believer in tho 
equality of all men. His brother Robert 
was a believer in the same principles of 
equality, justice and the maintenance of 
human rights in full. * Martin' Lather King 
was a saintly person who hoped to solve the 
colour problem of America through love. 
All these men died at the hand of assassins 
and the similarity of their beliefs and ideals 
made one think that certain persons were 
planning to kill all leaders who advocated 
the equality of Negroes and white Americans. 
There were certain groups and organisations 
which wanted to retain the colour bar ; but 
there were single individuals too who belie¬ 
ved in the superiority of white people in a 
fanatioal manner. The crimes could have 
been the result of organised effort or indivi¬ 
dual fanaticism and hatred. No one can 
say what was behind these terrible crimes. 
One can only say that these assassinations 
have dragged the name of the U. S. A. down 
to a very low level. The ideals that the 
people of the U. S. A. uphold are begtuning 
to be considered to be a false front. 

One India — ()ne Nation 

Modern Indians who developed a scienti¬ 
fic and pragmatic outlook on Indian nation¬ 
hood had been without exceptions believers 
in the unity of the various peoples of India 
to form one India and one nation. That 
happened because cujturally and in many 
other ways all Indians form a single ^soUd 
group of hundreds of millions of persons who 
are quite distinctly recognisable as separate 
from other peoples of Asia and the world, lithe 
varioos peoples of India may speak dififeitSint 
languages but basically t^iesa langui^|(ef are 
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ofthe immeor Bimilw roots of Prakrits or 
Sanskrit. Lafor mixtare of Arabic, Persian 
or English and some other European langu¬ 
ages also did not accentuate the separateness 
of the Indian languages, but brought them 
close to one another. It is only when the 
Congress leaders tried to put Hindi on a 
pedestal and to give that one Indian language 
a position of superiority to other Indian 
languages out of all proportion to the useful- 
uess and development that Hindi had 
attained; that the linguistic complexity of 
India received special notice and gave rise to 
a political problem of great force and inten¬ 
sity. On the religious side Indians had 
many codes, beliefs, saints, prophets, rituals 
and festivals but all those various sociolo¬ 
gical tit-bits were clearly Indian and could 
exist side by side without giving rise to 
political problems. The British were the 
Urst to make political use of religious diff¬ 
erences and after them, and induced by them, 

came the Muslim League. The Hindu 
Mahasabha was a natural outcome of reli¬ 
gion-based political ideas, Mr. Jinnah’s 
two nation theory, however fake and deta¬ 
ched from the facts of social history it might 
have been grew roots in the half-educated 
minds of millions of Muslims and some 
Hindus, leading to communalism of an evil 
kind. Even after the partition of India, 
the evil persisted and ill feeling between 
communities became a part of the Indo- 
Pakistani political outlook. In Pakistan the 
Hindus became second class citizens with no 
I'ights and a precarious position in point of 
I»srSotttl Safety; while in India lbm» 
MasUani were given a red ompst treatment as 
»ma^ of polioy, tfUbOut in any way Impro¬ 


ving ^e econoimki position ol the gemmstvl^ 
run of poor Muslims. Indian Muslims^ 
ever, suffered no deprivations of civic 
and Muslims lives were no more in danger in: 
India than were Hindu lives. « 

In Indian history dynasties and kingdoms / 
haVe come and gone without any referenee; ^ 
necessarily to race, religion or language.: 
States came into existence, fought each 
other, combined or split up *, and, quite often, 
the heads' of these States were related to 
each other and their ministers, generals and 
soldiers came from the same class and fami- > , 
lies too. Enemies were made and friendships 
formed within or outside language and 
racial groups and the States of India were 
all Indian in everyway, no matter whether 
they co-existed peacefully or lived in a state* 
of war. The Muslim invaders as well as the - 
Europeans usually managed to turn brother ' 
against brother, Rajput against Rajput, 
Pathan against Pathan, Hindu against Hindu 
or Muslims against Mnslims. The divisiqn of 
India into States formed on a linguistic 
basis in a manner of speaking was carried 
out by the Congress Party after the tBritish . 
had handed over power to it without any 
elections, referendum or plebiscite. Thii 
immediately led to the formation of political 
cliques and coteries belonging to particular 

linguistic and religious gronpi or even 

% 

castes as in the case of Bihar or Uttar Pra¬ 
desh. Had the Congress any ideas of 
National intergration at that time, this unwise 
move would not have been made when 
no one challenged the wisdom of a Nehru or 
a Patel. But the Hindi speaking politi- 
'CiCns over^'uled tke emotions that might have . 

larked in the heart of true nationalists and 

$ 

taried to form caste ot religious cliques ooa- 



trolling tho affairs of large areas of India. 
They also created minority problems by 
hanging on to non-Hindi speaking tracts for 
advantages of an econoiuic nature as in the 
case of keeping certain Oriya and Hcngali 
speaking areas attached to the State of 
Bihar.' The {States reorganisation efforts 
made at later periods were vitiated by 
"influences” working at the top and the prob¬ 
lems of exploiting minorities remained in 
fore e. 

Other matters which came in the way of 
national integration were connected wUh 
caste and imported political opinion. Cer¬ 
tain amoniit of lingaistic preferences also 
stood in the way of the growth of real 
patriotic feelings. The Congress did try 
jit times to counteract these forces by ser¬ 
mons and lectures ; bnt nothing much was 
achieved ; because everybody found the 
Congress giving priority consideration to the 
imposition of Hindi as a State language in 
India and the maintenance of status q»io in 
in fhe various states wliich exploited 
minorities for the advantage of caste and 
linguistic groups. The idea, therefore, that 
the Congress group of patriots and politi¬ 
cians will ever be able to achieve national 
integration will remain an impossible con¬ 
jecture, for the reason that certain leaders 
of the Congress have a stronger. desire to 
abide by their past narrownesses than they 
have to discard them in order to establish 
the true ideals of perfect nationhood. 

Many things will have to be knocked out 
of India’s political frame of mind before true 
nationalism can grow in this country. One 
is the imposition of Hindi as a compulsory 

State language. Hindi is used by many 

« 

people in north India as a language .of the 


market plaoe. It has not developed the 
subtleties, the nuances, the comprehensive¬ 
ness and precision that an official language 
must possess. Forced translations by incom¬ 
petent pundits cannot create a fully deve¬ 
loped language, for the reason that the growth 
of a language takes its time and has to 
provide for a very wide range of selections 
and rejections of thought forms and ways of 
expression which translators cannot achieve. 

The other language groups of India are 
antagonised by this move of the Congress. 
In many kStates people have begun to resent 
this attempt at imposing an undeveloped 
language on them. After laugusge the 
(juestions of castes, tribes, clans and minori¬ 
ties arise in an intensive manner. India 
must strengthen the fundamentals of her 
culture and civilisation rather than boost 
her social diseases. It appears that unwise 
men now predominate in Indian politics 
and their unwisdom is as often imported as 
it is of local origin. Of all the things that 
divide the people of India into mutually 
antagonistic groups, quite a few have a 
foreign origin. Emloyer-employee relations, 
differences between the rich and the poor, 
landlords and tenants, lenders and borro¬ 
wers, small scale producers of goods and 

their trading purchasers, all have new 
types of disputes and antagonisms arising 

out of new lines of economic reasoning 
imported from abroad. Some of these new 
ideas have been propagated by political 
parties which have harmed, national unity. 
If anything is found unfair or unjust, the 
State can always remove it without indul¬ 
ging^ in analytical expositions which create 
bad feelings between different groups. Chea* 
ting is cheating, no matter who cheats y^hom, 



(xplqitation should be stopped as should be 
persecution, victimisation and other socially 
injuiious practices. It is ({uito unneee* 
saary to expound on the basic sociological 
causes of all such evifls, which would give 
rise to ill feelings among groups of persons. 
The recent 'emphasiaing on the needs of 
national integration‘that has been coming 
from governmental sources appear to ignore 
certain importani causes of disunity which 
have been described above. The official appeals 
appear to assume (hat only commnnal amity 
will complete our needs of national integra¬ 
tion. In fact communal disunity is not so 
widespread in India as governmental propa¬ 
ganda would make one think. The more 
potent causes of disunity arc lingnisti© 
controversies, interstate disputes over 
territories, injustice done to minorities, the 
granting of favours to particular groups, 
the creation of privileges on the basis of 
language, race or caste and the attempt to 
deprive mombers of certain language groups 
of their rig))tfnl dues. 


Pakistan Discorrrs a i'i)//sj>irari/ 


It would appear from Pakistani sources 
that some meraber.s of Pakistani armed 
forces iu collusion with certain civil perso¬ 
nnel of Pakistan nntf India have been 
conspiring to carve out a new State in eastern 
India and East Pakistan. The Pakistan 
people have also found out that this conspi¬ 
racy was organised by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ! Pakistan has so far acted treacherously 
against India in many places and on several 
occasions. Kashmir is the most outstanding 
example. India has twice foiled Pakistan's 
efforts to forcibly occupy Kashmir and has 
on both occasions allowed Pakistan to 


reocenpy the territories 8c<^aired by unliiTi#** 
fnl aggression. Pakistan has also tried Co' 
occupy Indian territories in Kutch and in 
other places. The tribal peoples of Assam 
have also been helped by Pakistan to star^ 
rebellions and large numbers of them have 
been taken to East Pakistan, trained, armed 
and seut back to Assam to Hght the Indian, 
security forces. Inspile of all thege* 
treacherous actions the Indian Government' 


have always been extra nice and friendly to 
the Pakistanis. Had they retaliated by 
helping I'akistanis to rebel or by sending 
invading troops into Pakistan in fancy 
dress as the Pakistanis had done in Kashmir, 
nobody could have blamed them for such 
action. But Indians h.ivc been correct 
to a fault. They have never retaliated ai; 
they might have done with full justification. 
Thi.s story of an Indian spon.sorcd conspi¬ 
racy to create a greater Bengal by occupying 
East Pakistan does not carry «‘Ouviction, for 
the reason that it is contrary to the chara¬ 
cter of the Indiaus. 


Stlpot'atna Sufanha With Das 

We congratulate the veteran artist 
Surendra Nath Das of Howrah, West Bengal^ 
on his completion of the STith year of hiS 
life. He began his remarkable career in the 
world of painting at the dawn of the tweu-, 
tieth century and had never relaxed iu his 
work of artistic creation. His style has remai¬ 
ned academically of a high order and techni¬ 
cally perfect throughout this long period of 
artistic achievements and the title of 8ilpa- 
ratna that was bestowed upon him by the 
Bharat Dharma Maharaandal of Bencras was 
oertainjy very well deserved. <Jf his numerous' 
paintings the following portraits should b% 
particularly mentioned. Baja I^nimohap 



^oy, Pandit Bhibnath Shastri, Keshab Chandra 
Sen, Burendranath Banerjee, Chftta Ranjan 
Das, riari Shankar Paul and Kali Krishna 
Tagore. He painted a portrait of King 

Edward Vll in 1002 which was purchased 
by the Dt. Magistrate of Howrah to decorate 

the wall of the Town Hall of Howrah. He 
was then only 19 years old. In lOSO he 



Silparatna Surentlra Nath Das 

painted the portrait of Pashtraguru Surendra- 
uath Banerjee i't)r the picture gallery of the 

Bengal Legislative Assenably. His brush is 
still in motion and we expect to see more of 

his paintings during the coming years. Among 
his . numerous paintings “Shaknntala” was 

exhibited iu the VVembly Exhibition in 1924. 
lie exhibited many other pictures in Delhi 

ftQd Calcutta which earned public appro¬ 
bation for him. He has however continued 
to give expressiou to his artistic emotions in 
a. quiet and unassuming manner and has 
never gone out of his way to seek recognition 
or fame. 

Heves^ioa ‘r 

• 

«. It has become the fashion to talk about 
tndia'i^ industrial commercial recession with¬ 


out questioning its truth or retdity. A 
recession or a trade slump has certain chara¬ 
cteristics which should be looked for and 
discovered before one could assert and 
declare that a recession ‘had actually set in, 
A general trade slump should show large 
masses of unsold goods, reluctance to produce 
more goods, falling prices and wide spread 
unomployincnt. In India buying and 
soiling predominate in all the markets for 
con.siuner goods, particularly of the food, 
clothing and medicines groups. We find that 
in the so called recession period all consumer 
goods have been marked up in prices, the 
o(V take has been faster than the in-put and 
the tiueinployraetit among agricultural 
worker^, clothings textiles factories and 
medical—chemicals establishments has not 
been noticeable. Tlie average man in India 
spends more than 75% of his income on con¬ 
sume v goode, viz food, clothing, medicines 
house rent and conveyance. There have 
been great shortage in the supply of con¬ 
sumer goods and increase in their prices 
daring the alleged period of recession. That 
is there has been no recession as far as 75 
or more of India’s economic activities were 
concerned. Of the other 25 % or less, that 
portion which concerned the production and 
distribution of consumer goods, did not suffer 
from any slump. We might say that would 
take up about 10% of the industrial and 

commercial efforts of the country. Foreign 
trade has suffered a decline due to the deva¬ 
luation of the rupee and the general fall in 
the quanta of aids to India. These have refer¬ 
ence to forced economic activities ascribable 
to the Government’s planning. ' The quantnm 
of this artificially boosted business would 
not be more than 5 ^ of India’s total industry 
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and trade. "There are other economic acti¬ 
vities which have a sporadic nature and 
which do not lead to a steady flow of pro¬ 
duction, distribution acd consumption. Many 
such activities provide luxuries of a very 
expensive kind and creates values I unconn¬ 
ected with normal everyday work in the 
markets. High taxation, controls and 
restrictions on economic activities may 
interfere with this part of our productive 
work and lead to high level shortages in 
buying and .selling and employment. There 
has been some losses in this sphere but the 
percentage in v'olume of that would not be 
more than 2 or 3 percent. VVe would there¬ 
fore think that the recession is mainly limi¬ 
ted to whatever the government of India 
and the State governments have been hand¬ 
ling. These activities had been closely 
connected with the many unwise economic 
adventures that our governmeat and States 
had engaged in from time to time and which 
they could not continue any longer due to 
the the inability of the developed nations to 
grant more loans to India. The normal 
economic life of the nation has not been 
touched by this recession excepting where 
the governmental hand has tried to interfere. 

It is very difficult for any nation to build 
up an economy which depended on outside 
props and feeder channels to a very great 
extent. Such economies limp and stumble 
whenever the outside sources of help are 
removed, weakened or cease to flow. Eco¬ 
nomies built on a foundation of non-cconomic 
social theories also donot thrive. In certain 
countries millions have <lied at times as a 
result of enforcieg social philosophies which 
go against the natural flow of economic 
forces. It is therefore a risky game which 


totalitarian governments can play at with 
impunity ; but other types of 'goyernmeats 
cannot. 

Our government is of the democratic 
type ; but it has many obsessions of C 
totalitarian type. Its desires for managing 
the aflairs of the nation according to ideo¬ 
logically conceived theories have no solid 
foundation in that sort of authoritarian 
strength which a democratic state cannot 
provide. The result has been disusteroua for 
the economy of the country. The cities, 
towns and industrial centres have been 
brought intensively within state control and 
interference in the econornie sphere. The 
State having begun to totter due to over 
much dependence on foreign aid, the urban 
and industrial life of the nation felt the blow 
of the artificial recession quite heavily. 
Rural India has not been affected 
much. All industries and businesses which 
collaborated with State ventures had been 

affected too. This should be a leasoa to all 

* 

businessmen to keep clear of excessive 
governmental connections in their enterprises 
in future. I'or the economy of a nation 
Khould be built on a foundation of realities 
as opposed to the unstable relations and loose 
understandings which a political set up 
provides. 

Mill term Klcciions and Vrnwr.rncy 

When in the West Bengal Assembly 
political parties forgot their human obliga¬ 
tions and began to squabble for power in a 
manner which did not help the establish¬ 
ment,of democratic ideals on a high pedestal; 
democaatic government could not be carried 
on smoothly and in a constructive way. 
The result was constant defectiohs and 
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switching oTcr to n«w loyalties with great 
frequency and an eventual breakdown of 
the democratic system in the State. When 
President’s rule was introduced there was 
great excitement over the loss of the demo¬ 
cratic rights of the people. It was however 
not felt that if elected members discarded 
their declared political ideals as and when 
it suited their convenience, they were not 
being true to themselves, nor to the persons 
who voted for them on the understanding 
that they were going to uphold certain 
admitted political principles. The reason 
why democracy is a desirable and praise¬ 
worthy form of government is that in a 
democracy the voters can ‘.select their own 
representatives to propagate their own 
chosen ideals which thereafter (ind express¬ 
ion through legislation and administrative 
action. In a democ.racy therefore the 
candidates seeking election should always 
stick to their declared political ideals, and 
not act like quick change artists who 
could' assume dilFerent identities whenever 
, they felt tempted to do so. If the elected 
representatives of the people lacked stabi¬ 
lity of views* beliefs and conduct, the 
basic purpose of representative governmeuts 
could never be achieved with any certainty 
•—that the views and beliefs of the greatest 
number of voters were being established as 
the fouodation of the government. Chan¬ 
ging over from one party to another, 
therefore, would be an act of betrayal of the 
Voters. When a man gets elected by declar¬ 
ing his adherence to one set of political 
principles, but changes over, after his 
election to a diSerent political faith, he 
proves himself untrue to his electors. 


However lightly one may judge thee® 
frequent defections one has to admit that 
renegade politicians defeat the purpose of 
elections. In the circumstances while the 
danger of organised defections remain, 
elections lose their value. Xhc midterm 
elections therefore should have been arran¬ 
ged after suitable measures had been 
introduced to protect the interests of the 
voter.s against those betrayals of their 
conlideucc. Elections would be meaningless 
if the elected representatives remained 
free to change tlicir political creed as 
often as they felt tempted to. There 
should have been therefore strict precau¬ 
tionary changes made ia the Indian Consti¬ 
tution before driving the people into further 
elections in a great hurry. We have every 
apprehension that the same types will again 
enter the legislatures by pretending to be 

believers in this or that school of political 
thought and will again prove disloyal to 

their electors. The people of India have 
also become more conscious of this fault in 
their vote seeking politicians, and naturally 
the voters no longer agree to spend time and 
energy over voting with the ‘same willingness 
as they displayed formerly. This has been 

evidenced by the smaller number of votes 
cast'in many bye-eleotions* If* therefore, the 
fresh elections attract leie tbah 50 % of the 
registered voters to the polling boothsi we 
shall have, perhaps, governments representing 
only 26of the electorate* That would 
hardly he representative government by the 
majority of the people. It is a pity that the 
government of India have not thought of all 
these important aspects of our Constitutional 
failures before entering into further wast¬ 
age of national resources in elections. 



A MODERN LITERARy REVOLUTION 

H.B. PALIWAL 


Ihe fu'?l <juartci ol the piV'^enl centui) 
wiliicsseil liecl/c aclivity in lln* various hraiuhes 
ol lilorature. Jn ju.olrv, Eliof ami Pourul staiie.i 
a /lew lasle li\ |»oems iiiotlolled nn llm 

Melaph)steals, Donne and other cla-'-sieisis of 
the [last, iNovel was lerolulionised 1)\ Jo^ee in 
li'i hniqtie and |j\ l).Jl. haw renee in eonlents. 
Ill the field ol drama, loo, the evjteriinentation 
was t'<|uall\ s/iious and ehallenf/inp. It nun ed 
out Iroin the lealism ol Ihseii, prohlern jilat ol 
Miaw lo tlie e\|Messionisni ol Kupem* O'Neill 
and h.lniei Hire. A trickle Mowed in the 
tlireetion /d the poetic drama al'O whose chief 
prota^onisls wer/’ Aeats and Kliol. (aitieisiu 
also kept pact; with these vaiioiis eNpeiiinents in 
dilTeicnl liranches. It not ineielv int/'iptcted the 
exp/n iirieiitalion in po/'trv, novel and the drama, 
it inteipreti'd the aee also and new ideas in 

science, piiilosophy and new sociological 

organisation of life and society. 

It might he an interesting, perhaps exciting 
endeavour lo study the farlors. c/mtrihutoi \ 
ciiuscs that hroughi al/oiil lliis transformation and 
set the wheel in inolum lot a new awareness 
which flowed ihrouah /lilTerent genres t>f lilera- 
/y cieation. d'he first and perhaps the most 

sigiiiificant of all causes has heen Ihe eliecl of* 
researches in the pure and applied sciences. 

They stretch back lo the nineteenth century. 
Meanwhile, scholastic cjujuirie.s wen- going on 
in Christian leligion and its nature In IflTA 
came D.F. Sirauss'.s “Ufe of (translated 

by (kvirge Eliot in 184-1-4(>). It was followed 
by Charles Henncl's Enquiry Concerning ihc 
Origin of ChrUtianity (18.AB). Both these 
authors rrtarsltallod a lot of evidence to interpret 
the life of Jesus ami his religion, Christianity, in 
terms of religious faith, and the authenticity of 
his utterances. An indirect offshoot of their 
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emjuiry was that mans tailh in Cod, Cltimattl 
powei was oiimilive, much older than Chiistiartily ■■ 
and emhed/led in the social sliuctuie*. Siinilav 
huiden was sliar/'d l)\ one tdiailes Ix-yell whose’ 
three hooks on (icology (Principles of Geology,' 
; Element of Geology, IBoO ; and,' 
(,eolngunl Ei'idenre of the 4nliqnil\' of iWrtrt,,* 
i!{().'!) produced iwidence regardnig the anliquify; ' 
of man on lids planet indiicttly hinting that llic 
old resiamen; of the Bihle was mil correct when 
it assfitet) that Cod / icaled the (iarden of Eden 
with Adam and K\f i/i it, and the eailli Mispended i 
with a golden chain. Alrea/ly Chahes Darwin 
had < onic out with his hook. Origin of (he 
S(>ecie'>. Here was a conclusive evidence, if one 
was needed, lo prove lhal man was not/ibd 
supr/'me creation ot the Loul as people were 
led to helieve on the wind of C/id, (Bible).,' 
Darwin displaved that man happened to be thfilG 
last in the expetim/mtal chain of creation, only 
temjioiariiv . Me could he .superseded tomorrow,i 
hv another cieation, say .1 supeimaii or *-oJnetbing;'^ 
like that. Tliis struck at the root of the religiou»’| 
eonvi/'ti/m that man was supreme, different,;; 

fiom any other iiealed being, and that the whole^ 
creation was hn liim. Datvvins tlisi'ove/y gave;; 
man inoorin,i;s paiallel to those ol iilher animals,, 
even htitaiiieal lile. 4his si/eil down picture of. 
man wa.s not easily recognised, niiich less acoes, 
pled by the nilelligentsia 01 the lileruleurs of the 
nineteenth century . Tennyson reflo ts this duubjty 
in his in McmOrium. Browning ditl not like to'; 
face this prosj/ect. Even to (.arlyle and Buskilir 
l!»e fact was fairly dis<|uieting. In the second 
ludf of the nineteenth century Fieud presented hi^i 
interpretation of dreams, ami his jisycho-analysiS:^ 
hroughi eros to focus. Freml lovik away,.' 
even the last illusions of divinity of man wheH; 
he professed that man’s all aetivUie.H wefifiT 



X.. directed by bis desires for and instincts of sex. 

In the twenticih century Jung, a discipio of Freud, 
>' carried these explorations of human psyche 
s further still. He. made detailed investigation of 
; ' feeling, emotion, instinct, inipiil-e, .>.lirnulu9, respo- 

* nses, ero.s and other psvchic plienonieiia. Perhaps 
without Jung and his scientific interpretation of 

;; hitman personality, D.H., Laurence, James Joyce 
■* ot even T.S. Kliot would have been much 
'■ cruder. 

In the first dci ade of the present r entury 
i^'Caine Albert Einstein's Theory of llelatiyily. This 
' presented an entirely new, relative view of llie 
universe and man's place, in it-. Later iliscovetie.s 
.yin the field of scieiici* proved to man hevond 
douht that nothing uas certain, stalile, fixed, 
including some of the ajiparently permanent 

tdrmulae of scirnce'L it gave a blow to the idea 
\< of complacency, awakened a sense of the flux of 
things, and general instability of all objects. It 
■ would not he out of place to mention the etTecl 
., of'some tei linological devices put into mans 
/ hands. Automobiles and motor-bikes, which we 
.‘take .so easily, were a profoundly disurbing 

?. jfactor once'. Alter the first world w'ar when 
Kthase vehicles came on English roads on a 
i?-Commercial hasi.s, the elders in society cursed 
?'them as*they po.sed a problem of morality (of 
: course, sex relations) because they could carry 
The young to unthought of distances so (piickl), 

• safely and manageably. In the same way 
' telephone and radio, too, were looked upon with 

"concern at a lime a® they opened the private" 
i. life of the f.-mily to unhealthy and uncivili.sed 
•influences. 

Other factors that ha'^lcned to usher in the 
modern era in literature were the new ideologies 
jfn arts and nhilosophy. As earlv as 1903 Benedetto 
Croce had spell out hi.s philo.sophy in Italy, which 
was dater on termed as Expressioriistic. Though 
he did not aim at expression as such,, his 
classiflcation of knowledge as intuitive and 
logical, and later on the expression of his belief 
•that the artist Was expressing his impres.s*ons put 
■Mndue emphasis on expression and bis theory 


was taken as the progenitor of ■ expres^ionislle 
moveinenl in literature". In 1909 Henri Bergson 
gave a circular, as opposed to the linear or 
chronomelric concept of lime. Time, according to 
him, was immeasurable, unredeemable, sinc'o 
lime was inan'.s consiiousncs? of it. Moments of 
awarene.ss were the moments of eternity, again 
inealrulahie, hut they could redeem as they 
inducncod bolh past and future. Third great 
pliilo.sopliicul or ideological current of the time 
a as die Exi.slenfialist theory enunciated by 
Kiikcgard. 'I’liis was a reaclioriaiy philosophy, 
as it was opposed to all Iradilionai philosophies 
whirli aimed to measure man in relation to the 
uni\ei.-e, Exislentialist philosopliy put existence 
fiisl, before essein e, and thus made man the 
centre of his contemplation. It held out an 
immense appeal to (he tiadition-hating, freedom- 
loving iiiilividual. 

file I'irst Woild War was also a very 
significant tvenl. Not only did it result in the 
iricalculaliie loss of youth, large number in 
ea.suallics, it showed beyond douht that the old 
civili.salion lud played out. It was an old and 
decadent civilisation that caused this global 
catastrophe. Ihe result of this was that a reaction, 
a revolt, set in against all old, traditional values, 
methods and conventions,'^. People felt a desperate 
need for a new social, and cultural order. They 
determined to bury their two thousand year 'old 
cultural heritage. 

This modern literary revolution can be 
studied in reaction to Viclorianism, Pre-Raphaelites 
and the aestheticism of the nineties , of the 
nineteenth "ciitury. Viclorianism stands for a 
smugness, complacency, a set of life and letters 
which were .‘‘airly an elaboration of the romantic 
residual, emotional and ideological legacy”^. The 
industrial unrest, and the blemishes of colonial 
rule, and w'hiteman’s self-styled supremacy as to 
be the civiliser of the subjected peoples were 
fairly abhorent ideas. Victorian realism, too, 
like many other things appeared/a convention 
and not real. Perliaps nothing could be triore 
illogical or inconsistent than this. The Pre- 
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Uaphaelile movcmertt and the aestheticism of the 
nineties, too, projected a sick and sequestered 
image of their time and the response of its minds 
was very inadequate and weak. In their world 
of art, in *heir ivory tower, they lived smugly, 
letusing to see i>c>ond their nose, taking no 
note of the fdjv’es that were shaping a new 
•■•iluation and reality just on their light and left", 
{lie modern movement started as a eriisade 
against this eoniplaceney. ']'he modem writers 
lear-led sharply to new iih'as, theories, philosophies, 
diseoveries which were, defining man and his 
late in the liiaiiged eonlext. They ineoipointed 
new idea** iti theii vvoiks of art to gi\e them 
health and vitality, 'llnir di>;like for the Vic- 
toiian morality and its iileiaiy modes of ex¬ 
pression can he .'■een in the leal that hnlh were 
discarded in poetry, novel, tliaina and erilieisin'". 

I lie V ieloria.i enmt’jil of a heio, of eiiaraeters in 
general, plot, r!iaK>gue, .md the leehiiique of 
pre.-enlation wete all given up in file modern 
novel. Similaily in ,fioeliV’there was vigorous 
seandi for new stanza f'inis, image, rhylhin. inusie, 
metaphor*'. In drama the emphasis on slage- 
eraft, use of expressioiiistie picscntalion and 
almosphere, a new eoneepl of ehaiaeler, diahigue, 
wit, took llie place of epigrams, eonvenlional plot, 
eonslraelion, and character porliavat'-. ('.ritieism 
in the twcrilitlh century Iraveised much broader 
and longer ground. 'I'lierp are a number of modes 
of criticism like psychological, sociological, textual, 
linguistic, and aeslbetie. llesides, the aims of 
modern ciiti .&m are much different and divergent 
from those of criticism in the nineteenth century. 

It would be difficult for any one dealing with 
the modern literary revolution in general to 
generalisR about its accepted eharaelcrislics. Apart 
from the favH that it is too near us for any generalisa¬ 
tion of this kind, the directions are so numerous 
am! exiK^rimentation in .so many varied field.i that 
commonly agreeable characteiistics are diificult 
to arrive at. Even then for purposes of con¬ 
venience the following four guidelines can be 
considered : I. Revolt against traditional values 
anrl forms ; 2. Search for new forms in drama, 


poetry', novel and criticism and a changed; 
approach to the ‘formal 3. Vigorous attempt at 
interpreting the modern .situation vis-a-vis past 
and the chingcd context ; 4. incorporation, of, 
conteiiifiorary ideas in literature. Big, compltx 
orgunijations, the problem of happiness, substi¬ 
tute of religion, continuous nibbling at individuaVa 
freedom by political and economic- organisatioas, 
-peeialisatiori, weak or incomplete response...... 

llu'se are some of the new realities of the moderit 
time, and the men of letters exercised their, 
minds upon them and rellceled them in their 
w-mks of art. 

To begin with, take the poetry of this 
pciiod. In England Edith Sitwell in practice and 
T.E, Hulme in theory were bringing in a new era. 
Hiilme considered intuitive response the proper 
experience for poctw- presentation'-*. For this 
image was considered the vehicle of elTccliva 
eoininnnieation. Image, as lluliiie inierpiets it, is* 
the perception of reality in an instant of 
a precise and frcsli form'*. In Edith Sitwell this’ 
can be seen in i»iaeli< e. Her poems represent th^i 
principle of art as communication as opposed tn 
art as iniitalion''’. Sbe created the new world t)f. 
her poetic e\|ieiierK-c out of her sensations. She 
chose It) eoinimmieate lier sensations irfstead of 
deseiibing iheui, nr, in other words, she bodied 
them forth iii an imagi*. She employ^ed new 
metaphors, imagery and esehewetl the- old and lire 
traditional. \ot only this. She experimented 
with modern musical patterns. On<i can discover 
ill her poems variations of assonances and, 
dissonances, change of rhymes conducted frequently 
and in an elaborate manner*". In fact, she 
closely observed and studied ’the. efTcct texture 
had on ihylhm’. Ezra Pound and T.S. Eliot 
were two American.s who settled in England 
and vitalised English ])Oetry with American 
sensibility. To both of them poetry became a 
means of eonveyanee of complex exjieriencc of 
life expressed in an equally complex manner*^. 
Shelley • came in for criticism for his simple 
emotions and their efIorlles.s, artless coinmunicai-'* 
tion. Eliot employed irony of tone,* sudden, 






tttiexi>ected transitions, ^urban imagery, fresh 
metaphors, new rhythm to convey a complex 
attitude heavily burdened with allusions, 
xeferences, an^ new myths which had sex, 
iUdthropology and vegetation as their bases. He 
depended heavily upon concrete presentation of 
emotion like one in KHzabcthans, and drew on 
animal kingdom, the domain of fiith in towns 
and cities and visual images. So was the rase 
with Pound, lie Jived up to Jiis primi[)les which 
he anunciatcil ns following : 

1. Direct treatment of the 'thing' whether 
sulijc’clivc or objective. 

2. To use absolutely no word that does 
not contribute to the presentation. 

3. As regards rhythm : to comi>osc in 
the sequence of the musical phrase, not 
in scejuence of a metronome’^. 

Before passing on to an examination of some 
of their representative poenrs, this should be kt'pt in 
mind that these poets gave the poem a life of its 
own and searched the norms of reference and 
analysis within the poem itself”'. Eliot combined 
the best of symboli.sm and imagism, and though 
a poem, acc -rding to his impersonal theory of 
poetry, was a catalysed resultant of the poet’s' 
intense^ artistic process, it kept both logic and 
magic. It was analysahic .ond beyond analysis also 
for emotional charge. Eliot's “The Wasteland" 
contains nearly all the rharacteristics which Eliot 
advocated : in its contents it is a record of des¬ 
pair, a desert of ‘modern civilisation’-''. Its 
appearance in 1922 was as historic and epor-h- 
tnaking an event as The Lyiical Ballads in 1798. 


movement and were paving the way for the 
modern poetry. Robinson anticipated Ezra Pounfi 
by delineating irobic character—sketches, , In 
Williams, Stevens and^ Cummings one could 
read the theme of isolation, and. discover 
unsettled ideas and emotions due tos complex 
post-war conditions. Among the American 
ptiets Lee Masters, Lindsay and Sandburg are 
distinctly American ns differentiated from those 
who strove for the cosmopolitan movement in 
poetry. The interest of Wallace Stevens was 
philosophical hut at the same lime he was deeply 
interested in the technical problems of poetry. 
He offered some suggestions regarding problem 
of image and discoui>e in poetry. Robert Frost 
was a humanist, belonging to the New England 
tradition, aud found nature, its calm and its 
beauty as his satisfying milieu. He could not 
choose the noisy, mechanical, hustling life of 
metropolitan towns as themes for his poems. 
E.E. Cummings shows great technical virtuosity. 
He freed language from ahsfractness, usipg words 
denoting concrete forms. His poems manifest 
curiosities of punctuation, typographical jugglery, 
type arrangements hut these are not contrived to 
produce irresponsible effect of novelty. They are 
an integral part of ‘double accuracy’ of poetic 
composition and transmission, which is his real 
ami-'. 

tel it mot be supposed that traditional poetry 
was not being written in a period when every 
body seemed interested only in the modern, new 
and exciting. Robert Bridges, Robert Graves, 
Walter de la Mare, Humbert Wolfe, and Charles 


pound’s poems under the group ‘'Hugh Selwyn Williams were still keeping the old candle burning. 
Mfluberley” were equally incisive, effective, novel. ^ In 1920 Bridges published The Testament of 
It seemed that a new era had begun in poetry. Beauty, a long philosophical poem of 4,000 lines. 
T^e movemeni vva.« going on on the other side of the Here is a strong plea for beauty as “the sum and 
Atlantic also. In the States Edwin Arlington summit of experience”, a part of man’s aspiration 
Robinson, Marianne Moore, Edgar Lee Masters, for immortality. Bridges’s theme is ‘Action, Mind, 
Wallace Stevens, W'illiani Carlos Williams, Carl Sensation, Nature, God : the whole universe’^*. He 
Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, E.E. Cummings and discuses the problem of instability in the modern 
Conrad Aiken were breaking new ground and world and suggests mature ‘accord of Sense, 
shattering old conventions*. Robinson, Lee Masters Instinct, Rendon and Spirit’ as a solution in the 
and Mdrianne Moore belonged to the avant-garde right directionf*. Bridges had long been trying to 



introduce classical metres into English poetry. 
He aucceetlcd in bringing them here. He uses 
loose alexandrine’ with skill and confidence. 

To borrow a phrase fr^otn George Orwell, novel 
i^ the most anarchical and protestanl form of art. 
The present century saw the enicrgence of some 
very daring, challenging, revolulioiiary novelists 
who overhauled the field of fiction. H.G. Wells, 
J.imes Joyce, Virginia Woolf wrote deliheratclv 
‘diapclessiy’ so that tliey r-ould release ihe novel 
from Victorian conventions of morality, character, 
hero, and realism. I liev considered the earlier 
novelists lif‘-likeness loo a <‘onventiou which 
whs only a use foi realism-''. Joyce and Mrs. 
AVooll (Icv(!lfi|)ed the ‘stream of consv-iousnes.s’ 
novel in which the wiitrr withdrew from between 
the cliararfe- aand the reader. This method did 
away with much of tlic iriler|uelalive approach 
taken by the .uithor cailier. Ihe directness, stark, 
locky haifinr ss of presmlalion practised in jinelry 
entered into the iK>vel also, [f Joyce perfcc.tcd this 
overhauling h;\ngc in technique, Lawienee cleared 
the junk of imposed moralilv, challenged all the 
traditions of ideal in b ui'ojx'. and advocated the 
religion of the supremacy of blood and blood 
contacts. 1 hese two jierson.s reniov'cd all 
debris of convention aiul opened new iiorizons for 
f reation. In America in the twenties Henry Miller 
with his Tropic nj Cancer (IQ.S.S), created a 
nvivel of milieu, dispensing with character, or hero 
as such. Ejilier Dos Pas.sos, in Ins Manhattan 
Transfer (1928), bad brought in the whole New' 
York in a peculiar, crowding manner. These 
were bold ‘'xp(«riroerils in t)ieme..« and presenta¬ 
tion. ' 

Ulysses of James Joyce was published in 
1922, the year, of the publication of The Waste- 
land of Eii'il. Joyce showed the non-sequenlial 
ebb and How of humali consciouncss in this novel. 
It presented all life in a day : the reading public 
was hardly irepared for this, A.s a result it was 
oot taken w-‘.l. Without appreciating its technical 
advance^!people condemned it for what they called 
disproportionately more bestiality, lack of delicacy, 
a rare English virtue, and dubbed it a ‘mental 


dustbin’ containing scrap ends of languajtj^j 
literature, philosophy, p.sychology, reii^on, mywi 
magic, Irish history, and other numerous thirty 
of disorganised mind““. It was sc.ircely realhi 
that the nov'*! was presenting a rare insight 
the working of human consciousness. MritM 
Virginia Woolf’s novels also presented a sensitive^ 
exciting and successful stu«ly in this technique. 
The yoyugr Out was her first novel, simptej 
sensitive, jiromising. It dealt with a very sensb 
live set of people and culture. Jarr}h's Hoonl ivas 
belli r still, n ore corioding, initatiiig with its 
sbarftened,’ miisive r present at ion of sensation. 
Though she wrote with a heatily of words, 
brilliance, intellectual force, her novels showed 

(;haraclci> jacking essential liuinaiiity. Mrs. 

Dalloiiny and To The Lifihthouse are among her 
he,«t pieces. In the former she reduces the story 
to a few hours’ life, and use.s .sudden jumps of 
nairative and the technique of cinema. 

I.avvre.ru(; was'the perfect rebel and iconocitfsf 
in e.xpriicnc;' and its candid rendering in'litera* 
tuic. He pr ifcsfcd : “My greatest religion is a, 
belief in the blood, as firing vvi.“er than intellect”*’*^. 
This inverlcii tlie entire European tradition of 
ideals. Mai.v have {uofessed their belief ih 
blood, but uni witii this force or with assertion 
that if Ma.s niser than intellect. His main aiaj 
was to icvoLilionisc modern attitude toward seif. 
He wanted that people should have righ^ 
uiilaboocd ideas about it. He .=aid : “I want 
men and women to be able to think sex fuUy^ 
cnrnjilelely, honestly and cleanlyA gnorO 
comprebensiv , .stateunenl is this : *‘I have always 

inferretl that sex meant blood-sympathy and blood- 
contact. Tccimieally it is so. Hut as a matter of faci, 
nearly all modem sex is a pure mailer of 
nerves”-*', liis lasting desire was that people 
should free liiein.-elvcs from the slavery of the 
inlellccl, by making a strongly animal, not lustful 
or be.stial, jpproach to love aiul sex. That 
why he consitlercd marriage as a clue to human 
happiness and life. Eawrence showed vefy 
ciearlv two things from his experience and its 
literar^. manifestation that love and Imte 
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very o(joseIv interrelated, and, secondly, tliat 
healthy, sexy love could bo complete substitute 
for religion. In fact, all his novels can be studied in 
this light. He didnot like ci\ili.'ed man or 
civilised woman. Civilised man was "man the 
instrument’, and llie eivilised wonuui was man’s 
antagonist, draining away man's essential 
tnanhuod, l^e saw tin- unixei'se moving ui the 
following sequence. l>irlb-lovc- the new c!cation— 
death (77/c Huinhou I . Apait irinu this renovation 
of theme.s, h.‘ wra.lc beanfilul pro.-e. Somclinics 
he touches raie, e\(|uisjtc, beautv as in the con¬ 
cluding pag*'- <)1 The luiinhou-. He wa.s a genius 
■of high ordof which ulwa)s liated jrrofessionalism. 
Bohamy Hob-ee idj.-erves in The Lamp and the 
ItUtc that be desjiiscs fine writing even vvbere 
it W(juld best suit bis |)Ufpos(;'’. 

In the f ii’ted Slates the new novel slarUid 
at a strong note fd n’volt. lire, three imich 
talked aboui novels in L‘t20 and 192! were 
hSpin Street of Sinclair i-ewis, This Si<!e of 
Paradise bv F. SeoH Fitzgerald, and Moon ('.alf 
by Hoyil Dell. In varying (legr(;es and from 
their indiv’dual pohrls of view' all Ibe.so three, 
novels mirro.ed the irvoll of the young again.d 
Smugness, l»clly inloleianrc, piovincialit), 
tlisilluskui of the jrostwar eoiiditions, and 
jncasiricss '>ilh old, slownvovirig thirrgs and 
ways of lif.' Ihough This Side of Paradise. 
suffered from the carelessin its style, yVl 
Is author, li've many others. mad(‘ it very clear 
hat jt.s chaiaetrTs wanted an intense life of 
iction. Faulkner, Dos Fassos, Curmniirgs and 
ilacleibli had all enlisted iheinselvos for the war 
ind wanted to he "‘where flic action is". Except for 
ydous Hu-xley nearly ail other American 
lovcli&ts were excited and thrilled hy the lime 
ind enjoyed its exeilenienl immensely. Huxley, 
ipwever, seemed .sari and uneasy. He was quite 
^oung when his Point Counter Point was publi- 
rhed. But Ihii w-ork is a sad, ironic, almost dark 
omnieittary on the relationship of people in a 
itlHiTred society. It can well he compared with 
Junyan’s Pilgrim's Profiresi and Swift’s Gullivers 
rjr<«;c/^.» Banyan’s heavenly city is a city of 


sunshine, hralthy romance for the spirit. It 
exhumes brightness, pleasure and benediction. But 
Huxley could present only a city of Destructkui 
which is frequented In' those who think, they 
are perfectiOiiists and aim at improving the lot 
of others. This sardonic vein continued in his 
two other novels that follov'cd it. In Chrome 
Velloiv he poilrayed men like clowp ; in Antic 
Huy they lu ii into satyrs. Only in Those Barren 
Ijuves eoni'l lie recover some gaiety, sense of 
comedy and lun.Dos '*assos published two im¬ 
portant wotks in the twenties: Three. Soldiers 
I 1921) was .diout war and its grim realities ; anri 
Manhattan '-ansfer (1928) about the crowded 
life of i\ ew' York. Dos Pa.ssos considered not 
only rapitali; m hut the governmental burcaucraev 
also as the eneniv of the individual. 

to lelu't) to Sinclair Lewis. He published 
Jlahhit ill 1922, Arrowsmith in 192.5, Elmer 
Cainry in 927 and Dodsworth in 1939. He 
wa.v I'vgsieally a ,satinet wiHi great explosive 
eneigv, wit, diive and immense industry to work 
onl liF tliem..^. He sufferod the fate of a satirist : 
w'lui: he bad rediaed the target of his attack, Jie 
was himself n diiced. But he had genuine love for 
American sociely, life and the country. Though 
In- wa.s its l iiler mitic, he would not bear others 
eiitbising it. F..F. Cummings, though primarily 
a pret, vvr lie a novel. The Enormous Room 
n''22) aboiu his military prison life in Southern 
France. This novel has superb character por¬ 
trayed hy a jioet and abounds in delicate poetic 
effects. Among woman novelists of eminence the 
the name of 'Villa Gather stands out. A Lost Lady, 
her first novel, came ouFin 1923. Death Comes To 
Bishops pubiished in 1927, threw her up into the 
limelignl. Her clear sightedness and calm 
vvoiking of themes caught the eyes of critics and 
they hailed her for her approach, and for her 
fight against prejudices of the moneyed people 
in society. Her work hvxs a singular aignificapee 
in that she pointed out first what was to develop 
into snobbishness of the rich aild inanity of The 
wealthy class of people in American society. 

The name of F. Scott Fitzgerald brings 



hack to ‘ so^e motnorles of' Kis 


iraaic caree''. He lived a typical Bohemian’s 
life, >et all die lime he was conscious of his po- 
iveis and his calling. His prose style had a 
luightness, an authentic note about it. He never 
lu'ole a d;ad sentence, to borrow a phrase 
fioni Harold Blodgett, Even in comparatively 
less known novels like The. lienuliful and ihc 
Damned and All the Sad Youn^ Men one ran 
ilist'over hio verve, careful workmanship arul 
li\eliness. His great woik. The (',real (kileshy, 
iijipeaied in 1925. To pas', on from Fitzgerald 
to Earnest !lemiiigv\av meai.s to pa-is on to a 
uliter who infhieiieed his lime, his t’.eneralion, 
iiul the writ* rs of his peri.id. Hemiiigwav was a 
^reat eraftsman of language ami pui'iii'd disliiu- 
lion in evp *ssion .as one can go. One critic 
remarked tha: he carried jirose into the fourth or 
fifth dimension. In his own woids, his aim was 
"a certain cl.iiifieation of the language, v\hich is 
now ill the r.ublie domain *. Idk«' John Keats he 
.'outinued h.s luirifioalioii of language as eon- 
Hientiously as he r ould. Ilcmingwa^’s ncaily 
all important works camp out in the twenties. In 
(hir Time (1924), Tiesla {7he Sun (dso Itises) 

11926), Mea U'illiuiit IVomrn (1927), and A 
Fanix'ell to Arms came out in 1929. If Hemingway 
is writer of the twenties \('illiam Faulkner is the 
•laniinant figure in the thirties. In 1929 he 
published his Sartoris. It was followed h) The 
Sound and the Fury, As / Lay Dyin^, (19110), 
Sanctuary (1931), .and Liii,hl in Aui^ust in 19,12. 
His last novel The Reivers wa.s puhlislied in 
1%2, the yeiv of his death. Faulkner had a rich, 
fertile imagination which vividly portrayed the 
lile of the Mississippi area where he lived .and 
which fired his imagination with all its varied 
heauly, bounty and immense Avealth of native 
-implicily. 


Experlmentattoo, unconventionaliBing, 
aud i^adical innovation can be traced in drama 
also, Bratnatiats like Shaw, Elmer Eice, 
Eageoc O^N^eill were making daring experi- 
^3ate and breaking older practice and usage. 


George Bernard Sbaw was writing rekli'* 
Stic, socialistic, problem plays as Ibsen bad^ 
done in Norway. He was gifted in a rare 
way as in him combined the man of letters 
and the man of .theatre as they had combined 
in Shakespeare, MoHere and Ibsen. Shaw 
was writing anti-romantic plays, exposing 
social weaknesses, morality and projecting 
his own view point. Apart from being an 
avowed socialist, Shaw presented a practical 
and confident view of woman and his theory 
of Life F(f)'C(\ His St. Joan (1928) and The 

Inietlii/eni Woman’.'; (luide to &)nalum 
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and Cafjiialisiii (1928) can be studied in 
ia this light. Ilis Bark io Mtlhns^lah came 
early in 1921. The Apple Cwrf (1929) and 
Ann.': and the Man were important critio&l 
commentaries on democracy and war, the 
subjects that were immediate to people/ 
Among other play wrights prominent names 
are John Galaworthy, C. K. Munro, Otemance 
Dane, aud Scan O’Casey. Galsworthy wrote 
problem plays and wan obsessed by the prob¬ 
lems of poverty, injuslice, and the complex 
organisation of society which rendered the 
individual helpless and hopeless. His 
JnsticL'f Loijalties, Strife, and The Silver 
JloK take these themes and analyse them in 
the background of a rich man’s organised 
world. Mnni'o’s works are The Rttmout^ 
Prottre.ss, and Ai Airs;. Beam's. Dane’s twC, 
plays are ..1 Bill of Bivoreemeni (1921) in 
which she take^ up a domestic theme and 
treats it in the manner of problem play of 
Pinero, and Adam’s Opera (1928) which is 
interspersed with the awakenings of the 
war period. Sean O’Casey’s The Silver 
Tassie is a very fine play about the War. 
It has both artistic beauty, restraint and 
the volcanic, furious responses aroused by 



'i. fkuitvioti otv^p^Rw u'uasejr wrote wito 
a poetic touch, ^ODg eenee of realism and 

knowledge of urgency of the situation. To 
America Elmer Rice and Eugene O'Neill 

were carrying on the crusade. Rice’s The 
Adding Macfrine was a play of its own kind. 
The author put No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and Zero 
as the nanies of his characters and vivified 
the horrors of coinputerlsation, mechanisation 
of life. Rice presents a sad, pessimistic 

picture imbued with expresaionistic 
touch. Eugene O’Neill was a real, 

matchless genius in the field of 
drama. He pursued innovations in 
various techniques of dramatic presentation. 
In The Gnat God Broint. he tried masks to 
see how they appeared to or were liked by 
■ the modern spectators.. In Strangr Itder- 
lude he tried to create a scientific myth, and 
\showed passions shaping destiny of two 
generations. Marco Millions was a fasci¬ 
nating study in comparative philosophies of 
the orient and the Occident. Kucachin’a inno¬ 
cent beauty and simplicity, Kublai’s rarified 
calm and serenity are contrasted with 
Marco’s downright, commercial, callous, 
Jewish lust for money success. Jn the 
trilogy Mourning Iheomcs Kleclra O’Neill 
Interpreted the myth of Orestes for the 
modern times. lu The Kmiin or Jones and 
All Ood^s Chillun Got Wings he presented 
the negro problem in emotional, passional 
perspective. In The Hairg Ape he studied 
the 'dehumanising, mochauLsing aspect of the 
inodefrn business. The year 1925 was 
, important in America so far as drama goes, 
poring this year O’Neill brought out his 
Desire Under the Kims, Robert Anderson 
his 'WJnil Priee Ghrg ?, Sidney Howard' his 
^jUey Knew What They Wanted aud Philip 
his The Youngest. 

.i' I 


v/uiy » muur'^elerfiice 

be made of the elfoits of Yeats, EUpf' and 
Synge in creating a taste and climate for 

’ ' 'S 

the poe'ic drama. In this respect Yeats’s 
work is pioneering. ' It was largely 'due to 
his efforts that the Irish National Theatre 
was established. Apart from’ this, not only 
did he create a taste for the poetic drama, 
he helped in evolving a modern dramatic 
idiom (a mixture of poetic, realistic, even 
ironical effects in language) also. Synge 
dealt with the Irish .Polk lore and Irish 
millicu in his plays. Eliot wrote full length 
poetic dramas, and incessantly worked for 
the solution of their problems. The problem 
of presentation in the theatre and of blank 
verse in writing. His constant efforts of 
amalgamating the speech rhythms with 
poetic rhythms gave him a blank verse which 
became the right sort of vehicle for convey¬ 
ing the modern consciousness in a poetic 
medium. His later plays, The Elder 
Staiesinau and The Confidential Clerk 
tiirued out to be good success. 

Modern criticism started with T. B. 
Hulrae, T. S. Eliot and Ezra Pound. Hulme 
in his book, ^Speculations, brought out his 
theory of image, intuitive image as the right 
mode of poetic comrouaication. Image, as 
llulms conceived of it, was an intuitive 
realisation of truth, beauty in an instant of 
time ® On the side of craft he demanded 
fresh metaphors, use of news, precise 
words to convey accurate impression . By 
1918 Ezra Pound had published a number of 
essays defining poetry, rhythm, musie, iufta' 
phor and the use of words. His few 
suggested the guidelines and cai^tloned 
against the. pitfalls.’ ^ Pound's greih^* 
emphasis was on technique, craft which tauat 


be one M ddttid ]be ft|i|i7eoiete^ eireqt the 
expert Hie £andou8 sentence "what the 
expert is tired of today, the. public will be 
tired ef tomorrow^’ * is a clear indicator of 
what be demanded in poetry. 1917 came 
Eliot’s The Soared Wood. His essay “Tradi¬ 
tion and the Individual Talent” in it caused 
a stir in the critical thinking of the time. 
His sense of tradition, theory of impersona¬ 
lity of poetry, concept of the poet as a 
catalytic agent, definition of emotion in arts, 
artistic process, profoundly shook the popu¬ 
lar belief about the art and craft of poetry. 
Much of modern criticism originated in 
support of or against his theories. Eliot 
reasoned closely and consistently and it was 
fairly difficult to controvert him. Besides, 
he bad the experience and conviction of the 
practitioner. These critical theories esta¬ 
blished three things very clearly: (1) criti- 
cistn should not be evaluativei or judging but 
elucidatory (2) A work of art had a life of 
its own } it was ,sdi genet'in, * * with its terms 
had norms of reference within itself> itself 
its raieon d’ eU’e. (3) Analysabillty was 
possible and practicable in poetry as in other 
branchss of literature and other disciplines. 
In the background were certain other modes 
of criticism which were being practised in 
the present century. They can be termed 
as psychological, sociological, linguistic, 
analytical and textual criticism. la practice, 
modern ctiticism makes nse of all or some 
methods mentioned above to understand the 
precise nature and meaning of any work of 
art. In America a new school of criticism 
merged wUb Cleanth Brooks, Allen Tate, 
John ipcoWe Ransom, as its pioneering minds. 
Bro(dict studied a poem in relation to the 
paradox dir. lirohy, In it The poetic effect of 


a poem, aecording to him, wax In the pat^O^ 
it presented^ the irony that was inherent:^ 
theme, texture, in communication and ooit^ 
prehension of emotion by the poet. RattsidUU^' 
poetics was more sophisticated. He studied 
the inter-relationship of texture and struotui^' 
the former being the internal structure a^!^' 
the latter being the externalised emotiottv 
Tate’s study of a poem was in relation 
the language it employed, the mass or. popUni^; 
language ' or the sophisticated, rartd:^;.' 
language of the poet. He considered thh;; 
poems in mass language inferior to thode} 
using elite phraseology or vocabulaiy. ■ 

But it is debatable. The simple utterance oti 
a mature artist may have all the complexit|’.'^ 
of experience and yet the communicatic^; 
may be extremely simple. For instauc^ 
this line of Dante : "In His will liea ou^ 
peace.^’ It is very simple la communioatioh^ < 
vocabulary and struoturei but the maturltgr 
and complexity of experience can be denied.'' 
only with some difficulty. In England F, ijk'i 
Eeavis represented the traditional, moraliefj 
tic criticism, but he was quick to peroeiVd;; 
the worth of the new and the really noydl: 
whether in poetry, novel or drama. It. ig 
clear that the modern criticism drifts 
much on the side of the technique, the cra^< 
of poetry and of literature. Stephen Spepd^g 
pointed toward this difficulty when he said : 

If “being a poet” now meant anything jll 
was merely that one happened to be the : 
person who wrote the examinable poemi^ 
Although the generation of Eliot and^ 
Pound certainly retained their own 
concealed awareness of the mysrique br. 
the poet (confined in Eliot’s essays, 
subtle ‘asides’ that probably go annqtlped; 
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by many reidera), for a younger generation 
the mystery had been dissolved. When 
I was at Oxford the idea of the 
clover undergraduates was that any 
one who took great pains could 
probably write poetry. (I would have 
said, witness the polifcration of uni¬ 
versity courses in “creative wriling.” 
You have only to say whether it is as 
a poet, a novelist, or a dramatist that you 

wish to be immortalised. And.you 

will be). I cling, then, to my idea that 
being a poet is dilTcrent from being any¬ 
thing else. 

It is a different thing what the critics say 
about poetry ; poetry will continue to be 
,^tten as it is written. One theory of poetic 
oriticbm or another will not affect its writing, 
composition. 

It Is didlcnle to say if the movement was 
lUetained in all ita forma in late thirties, 
fojrtieS and fifties. I» poetry romanticism 
emerged in a new form, and the aense of tra¬ 
dition, erudition, intellection, and poet as a 
there receptacle of images or as a mere 
catalytic agent were given up. Novel is 
continuing with the newly acquired techni¬ 
ques and is breaking even newer ground. 

So is the case with drarma also. Existeo- 
tiulist drama ho" been followed by a theatre 
of the abaurdf and that, too, in turn by what 
in America they call the hajipeuings. Criti¬ 
cism, like the watch five minute behind time, 
is following, interpreting them all. 

1. C. Leyell Geological Ecidenee of the 
AniiqhUy of Man (London, 1863; ^ 


2. His concept of time as relative entity 
was equally, if not more, disquieting as the 
concept of time as circular entity, time as 
consciousness (Bergson ), opposed to the 
linear concept of time. 

3. <Sc 4. A. C. Ward The Xinciern Tireolies 
(London 1930) pp 1-18 

r>. R. A. Scott-.James Making of IJfera- 
fi/rr (Loudon. 1956) p. 3-3 

ft. I). Daiches The Presen! Age (The 
Cresset Pres®, London) p. 14 

A. ('.Ward Txceolie.lh ('vnlorg Kog- 
Ush LUerature. (London, 1964) p. 10 

7. O. Hough Image ami K'.pvrie.nei- 
( London, 1965 ) Chapter “Byron and 
Lawrence" 

8* The Nineteen Twenties, p. 52 

9. V. I). S, Pinto Crw'fi in English 
Poetry 1880*1940. (London,'63 pp. 13,16, 
19, 20, 22.) 

10. T. 8. Eliot ed. Uterarg Assays of 
E\i'a Pmnd, (London, I960) p. 34 

11. The Nimlecn TwentieK, pp. 43, 44. 

12. Ibid, p. 70 

13. T. E. Hulme fpeculaiidns, (Rdutledgc 
and Kegan Paul, paperback) p. 151 

14. ihul, p. 153 

15. The Nineteen Twenties, p. 38 

16. /5/(/, pp. 41*2 

17. T. S. Eliot, Selected Prose (Penguin 
Books, 1958) p. 118 

18. Lite rang Essags of E\ra Pound, 3. 

19. T, 8. Eliot The Sacred WootL 
(London, 1950) p.x 

20. Ihe Nineteen Twenties, pp. 43-44 
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DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING 


VINOD BHATIA 


'The lijjht has {^one out of our lives and 
and there is darkness everywhere’. Nehirn 
spoke these memorable words on the murder 
of the groat soul—Mahatma. 

Another light has gone out of oiii; lives 
and shadows are lengthening everywhere. 
Dr. King, the sanest and most persuasive 
voice for moderation and non-violence, in 


life represented nauoh more than his own 
down trodden community and in death 
symbolizes a tragedy far deeper than what 


^as expressed in 
murder in Memphis. 


that senseless, brutal 
The foul deed indi¬ 


cated that the human society despite all its 


adueuce and attainments is still unlit for the 


likes of such people to live and instead of 
endeavouring to heave itself upto their lead, 
it chooses to get rid of them. 

In life and death, King followed Mahatma 
Gandhi. The non-violent technhjuc had 
been used with dramatic success in India 
by Gandhi in the country’s struggle for 
freedom. Dr. King was the first person in 
the U. S. to apply it to a broad social 
movement—non-violent resistance to segre¬ 
gation and discrimination against the negroes 
in America. Thus Gandhi’s prophetic words 
that *it may be through the negroes that the 
Unadulterated message of non-violence will be 
delivered to the world’ came out to be true, 

Whattver his greatness, it was thrust 
upon him. He was born at a time when the 
myth of the .sub-human negro fl6uri8hed. 
They ^were treated as piece of property on 


whom the curse of Noah remained for ever. 
As a boy, Martin suffered thoss cumulative 
experience in dircrimiuation that demoralize 
and outrage human dignity. Young King 
was told that it was an evil system and 
since prejudice between the black people 
and the white people was bad, all good men 
must try to change it. 

At Morehouse, while working for Atlanta’s 
inter-collcgiate student council, his resent¬ 
ment toward white race was softened and a 
spirit of cooperation took its place. He 
was convinced that he had many white 
persons, particularly among younger genera¬ 
tion, as allies and he never felt like a spec¬ 
tator in the racial problem. 

At Crozer, he poured over the words and 
works of the great social philosophers: 
Plato, Aristotle, Rousseau, Locke, Hegel 
(whose progress — through pain theories are 
evident in King’s thinking) In IfifiO, he 
heard a lecture on Gandhi by Dr. Mordeoai 
Johnson, President of Howard University, a 
predominantly Negro Institution, a warm 
admirer of Gandhi and who had been to 
India. His speeches created a profound 
impression on King, who from his boyhood 
days had marked antipathy towards violence. 
Gandhi’s belief in the redemptive power of 
love as an instrument of non-violent social 
reform fired his imagination. "His message 
was so profound and electrifying,” he 
recalled later, "that I left the meeting and 
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bought half a dozen books on Gandhi's life 
and works." King frankly confessed, ^‘In 
reading Gandhi’s words again, I am given 
inspiration. The spirit^of passive resistance 
came to me from the Bible and the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus., The techniques of execution 
came from Gandhi." 

In li)55 in Martgomery. a seamstress’ 
tired feet precipitated the first civil rights, 
test of power and launched King’s galvanic 
career. Tmn his march to martyrdom began. 

The Gandhian movement which ultimately 
freed India from foreign rule started much 
the same way ; in his case the spark which 
set it oft was struck on a train in the remote 
race conecious South Africa in ISUJ. The 
night of his first train ride in South Africa, 
Gandhi was ordered to leave the compart- 
raent reserved for whites. When he refused 
to do so, he was pushed oft the train. 
Mabatama Gandhi decided that the 'goldcu 
rule’ was to dare to do the right at any cost 
rather to be a coward. 

During his short life Martin Luther King 
dared the same thing, and with simihar non¬ 
violent techniques. The universal nature of 
the non-violent action approach is further 
underscored by the fact that Gandhi himself 
was inspired by the views of the Russian 
writer L ^!0 Tolstoy and the American 
philosopher Thoreau, who in turn, had been 
profoundly influenced by the concepts of the 
forest wisemen of India who wrote the 
ITpanubads. 

Thus the political techniques of boycott and 
non-violent action, which freed India from 
British rule and are presently opening up 
new opportunities for American negroes, have 
travelled from India to America, then from 


America to India via South Africa and now 
back again from India to America. 

To King, there were three ways Uiat 
oppressed people cou'd grapple with their 
oppression. First, method of acquiescence : 
the method to resign themselves to the fate 
of oppression without going through the 
ordeals of changing the old order into new. 
This to King, was a cowardly way, as the 
individual who adjusted to an Tevil system, 
was at that time, a participant in that evil 
system. 

The Second method was to rise up with 
violence and corroding hatred. "While vio¬ 
lence would bring out temporary victories, 
it could never bring about permanent peace 
and ended up creating many more social 
problems. Like Gandhi, he <(uipped once 
and for ail : “Violence as a way of achieving 
racial justice is both impracticable and 
immoral. It is impracticable because it is a 
descending spiral ending in destruction for 
all. The old law of an eye for an eye loaves 
everybody blind. Violence is immoral because 
it thrives on hatred rather than love. It 
leaves society in ruonoiogiie rather than 
dialogue. It is wrong because it seeks to 
annihilate the opponent rather than convert 
him. If we succumb to the temptation of 
using violence in the struggle, unborn 
generations will be the recipients of large 
and mighty bitterness.’' 

Third, method of non-violent resistance ; 
non-violence, to him, like Gandhi, was the 
moat potent weapon available to the negro 
in his struggle for freedom and justice. It 
contended that means and ends must cohere 
as they arc inseparable. Means represent 
the ideal-in-the making and so the means ‘ 
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must be as pure as the ends we seek. In the 
long run of history, destructive means ' cannot 
bring out constructive ends, immoral means 
cannot bring out moral ends. Non-violence 
to him, like Gandhi, was the relentless 
pursuit of truthful ends through moral 
means. Tvove stuff or 'Agape’ stood at the 
heart of non-violence, it meant rising to the 
heights of being able to accept blows with¬ 
out retaliating and constantly moving to the 
point of loving the enemy. It implied under¬ 
standing, creative, redemptive good will for 
all. J-<ove the person, hate the evil deed, he 
said, like Gandhi, as hate was as injurious to 
the hater as it was to the hated. 

According to King, the practitioner of non¬ 
violence will say to his opponent, ‘‘we will 
meet your capacity to inflict suflering by 
our capacity to endure suflering. We will 
\oeet your physical force with ‘Soul Force’. 
We will wear you down by our capacity to 
sufl’er; we will appeal to your heart and 
conscience that we will win you in the 
process and ‘our Victory will bo a double 
Victory.” 

By protests, sit-ins, sermons, tide ins, 
demonstrations, boycotts, speeches, he inspi- 
^red the negro people with hope, dispelled 
their fears and frustrations and united them 
as never before in American History through 
non-violent actions. He made them realize 
that to make their tight for equality and 
freedom more efiective, they must help them¬ 
selves, be self reliant and coexist with their 
white brethern. King was convinced that 
the talk of Black power without 6ro was just 
a loud-mouthed slogan capable of inflaming 
the disgruntled Negroes, totally inadequate 
to serve his cause. He said, that few ideas 
were most unrealistic that there could be a 


separate black road to power and fulfilment. 

He aptly sounded his views daring 1955 
boycott J ‘It is not a straggle between black 
men and white men but between those who 
seek jn.stice and those who practise injustice 
between the deprived, exploited, discrimi 

I 

nated and those who do the exploiting and 
who have built their political careers and 
amassed their wealth through denying equal 
rights and opportunities to others.’ 

Through soul-stirring resonances, and 
powerful oratory that spoke profoundly to the 
needs of his followers, he inspirited a 
historical movement. “We are tired of 
being segregated and humiliated. We are tired 
of being kicked about by the brutal fate of 
of)prossion. We are protesting for the birth 
of justice in the community. We have a new 
sense of dignity and a new sense of destiny 

..\nd when the history books are written 

in the future the historians will 
have to pause and say, “There lived a 
great people—a black people who injected 
new meaning and dignity into the veins of 
civilization.” In the face of threats also, he 
never wavered from his chosen path and 
never became adjusted to the evils of segre¬ 
gation and the crippling eflects of diecri- 
mination, to economic conditions that dep¬ 
rived men of work and food and to the 
insanities of militarism and the self defeating 
eflects of physical violence. 

He pronounced from Birmingham jail 
that ‘if the inexpressible cruelties of slavery 
could not stop us, the opposition we now face 
will surely fail. We will win our freedom 
because the sacred heritage of our nation and 
the eternal will of God are embodied in 
our echoing demands.’ 
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He had a dream that one day this nation 
will rise up and live out the true meaning of 
its creed*”•••that all men are created equal. 
King is dead, the dream*is alive. He was a 
transcendent negro symbol and bridging the 
void between black despair and white uncon¬ 
cern, he spoke so profoundly of and from 
the wretchedness of the Negroes’ condition 
that he became the moral guidon of civil 
rights not only to Americans but also to the 
world beyond, ft is a tribute to the genius 
of King that he transplanted nno-violeut 
technique to a violent soil and with a 
remarkable degree of success. 

With his death, the non-violent Civil 


Rights Movement is in doldrums. Th# 
Jilack Militants Stokely Carmichael and 
Rap iJrown liave a clear field now before, 
them. Now violence will be supreme. 
America should abide by the philosophy of 
King if it wants community of white and 
negroes otherwise one day it would end in 
chaos. 

Now King is no more. He had an inner 
conviction that there are something so 
precious, something so dear, something so. 
eternally true tliat they are worth dying for 
and he sacrificed himself at the altar of these 
beliefs. 





INNER LINE IMPEDING DEVELOPMENT & DEFENCE OF N.E.F.A. 


DIPAK B. R. CHAUDFIIJRI 


(The Author is a New Delhi Journalist, 
at present engaged in a depth-studj of the 
factors impeding integration in North-East 
India on behalf of the Centre of Applied 
politics. IIPA, New Deihi-1) 

INTEGRATION of frontier hills and 
outlying tribal areas with the mainland of a 
country almost always depends on the 
economic development of these areas and 
establishment of strong links between the 
economy of these special areas and the 
national economy. In India, the Inner Line 
Regulations which maintain an artificial 
frontier within the country are a major 
obstacle to the desired integration of the 
people of the North-Slastern Frontier with 
the mainstream of the country. They not 
Only encourage tensions but also impedex 
the economic development of strategic 
frontier areas* 

They made the North Eastern Frontier 
Agency, Nagaland Mizo-Lushai bills district 
inaccessible to ordinary citizens. The Inner 
Line Regulations were introduced by the 
British Administration in 1875, It had two 
objects : firstly, to protect the people living 
in the plains from ths marauding raids of 
tribesmen and secondly to impose stringent 
controls on commercial relations of the 
British subjects with the frontier tribes. In 
due course, the Inner Line produced the 
desired result: the raids of the tribesmen 
ceased completely. But the regulatioua 
eontrc^liog movement of people across the 


Inner Line remained. After* independence, 
the Government found it convenient to 
continue the old policy for the opposite 
reason. 

The new reason was curiously enough, 
just the opposite of the original reason. 
Under the British regime and even under the 
new Constitution, these frontier tracts were 
considered parts of Assam state. It was, 
however, realized that effeetive administration 
and development of these backward tribal 
areas was not possible within Assam domi¬ 
nated by plainsmen and advanced wester* 
nized tribes. Therefore, these aseas were 
constituted as ono unit put under the direct 
control of the Union Government through 
the Governor under the Sixth schedule of 
the Constitution. This special treatment of 
this particular ‘scheduled area' was in a way 
confirmation of the British policy of the 
Inner Line. 

The post-independence ‘philosophy for 
Nefa’ came out with a new justification for 
the Inner Line. The commercial adventurers 
from the plains and the Christian missio¬ 
naries were not allowed entry to these 
tracts to protect tribals from exploitation 
and exposure to foreign cultures. 

The political leaders were aware and 
largely in sympathy with the criticism of 
sociologists and social workers regarding 
administration and development of backward 
tribal areas and the Nefa provided an oppor* 
tunity for new experiments to be conducted 
by anthropologists like Dr. B. 6. Gtiha 
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nud Dr. Verier Elwin. The need for 
change is accepted in the new experiment 
but in a manner and to a degree that the 
cultural integrity of the tribal society is not 
disrupted. This Elwin doctrine steers 
clear of the two sharply contrasting tribal 
policies : leave them alone and ‘assimilation 
or detribalisation or sanskritaisation.* 

In principle, the philosophy is unassail¬ 
able. But there are practical problems and 
the philosophy has its critics. In the early 
‘fifties, the geo-political importance of these 
frontier tracts were not properly assessed 
and there was a large iinadministered (tone 
bstweeu the McMohau Lino watershed and 
Inner Line. Frontier policy is a part of 
the over-all National Defence Policy, but 
the Government gave more importance to 
the ethnological cousideratious than political 
and military aspects, 

Particularly important are the critics 
drawn from the tribals themselves 
who, through education, have come to 
appreciate the benefits of speedy change. 
In their view, the logic of this philosophy 
has little validity for several reasons. 

There has been too much emphasis on 
gradual ness of change arising out of a 
concern for disrupting the social fabric. 
The tribals are far behind in relation to the 
rest of the population of this country, that 
they would remain behind for a long time to 
come, if change was to be brought af^out 
gradually and through unanimous consent. 
The frontier tribals tbeuiselves will not 
tolerate a rate of change which seems to per¬ 
petuate the distance between them and the 
more advaeced neighbouring communities of 
the Assam hills and the Brahmaputra valley... 


Psychologically, a policy of gradualuess 
creates a bad impression on tribal mind. 
It makes them feel second clas^ citizens and 
the ‘Bharat Darshan’ trips organised by the 
Nefa administration or participation in 
the Republic Day pageant strengthen this 
impression. 

Three youngmen from Nefa now studying 
at Gauliati in a prepared statement disclosed ; 
“We would like to make it known to all that 
the Nefa people still call the plains people 
Aying' or ‘Nyipak” moaning foreigners.^' 
They charged New Delhi establishment and 
their policies for this kind of situation. 

In another statement, five Nefa students 
of Dolhi University warned“...it should be 
renmmberod that people of Nefa have 
reached a stage where they are very conscimW* 
of their rights. In such a stage if feelings of 
frustration come, there are ‘ more than one 
events happening around thorn, and since 
they are also human beings, not infalliable to 
such influences they may turn astray." , 

Most of the educated youugmen of these 
areas feel that the Inner Line is a device to 
keep their people from the democratic main- 
stre.itn of India—following Erring Committee 
report, certain representative institutions 
hav«* been fMtablNhed there, but citizens 
of Nefa living beyond the Inner Line have 
no right to elect their representative 
to any legislature. 

The Inner Line also emphasises the 
political and geographical segregation of 
these strategic frontier areas from the rest of 
India though the Foreign Office has handed 
Over Nefa administration to the Homo 
ministry. In view of the Sino-Pakistani 
menace, the emphasis should be jyst the 
revdrso—on stronger links with the rest of 
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the country. The greatest problem of 
Nefa is its isolation. The Inner Line can 
not prevent the flow of ideas. A study of 
educational and economic changes would 
make nonsense of the present regulations. 

A comprehensive frontier policy would 
require popular sanctions besides well-integ¬ 
rated plan for economic development of the 
border-tracts aud a realistic all-round civil 
defence machinery. 

The obvious connection between econo¬ 
mic development and growth of healthy 

nationalism among the tribals is all-known. 
An examination of the development plans ®f 

Nefa will conclusively show the Himalayan 
barrier that the Inner Line provides to the 
economic development of the area and pros- 
>perity of the people living there. 

Since the Chinese military actions in 
1962, the Nefa civil administration for the 

first time has been able to extend its effec¬ 
tive jurisdiction in all settlements upto 

McMohau Line and this was accomplished 
without assistance of army units. A great 
number of lateral roads have been completed 
recently and report of these communications — 
building achievements do tell the other 
etoiy—tremendous minpower shortage iu an 
area of labour-surplus India. The thousands 
of workers who built this road aud hundreds 
who gave their lives here —are all outsiders. 

ManpoumvU Shortacjp: Impedes 
Dev^blopment and Natural Defence 

The 1961 Census enumerated a total 
population of 336, .'i.08 ; the density works 

out at 4.1 persons par «{. kilometre. 
Habitations are scattered and there are 

2,461 villages. About 12 percent of the 

population is non-trib.il; this segment comp¬ 
rises mostly of the Government servants and 

(heir families. ^ 


Among the tribals, can bo safely assumed 
that all persona in the age-group 14-65 years 
are gainfully employed. The total, tribal 
working force may be put arouud 180,000 
persons. The jlnim agricullmre and the 
household duties are so onerous iu such a 
backward society that very few offer 
themselves for wage work. In addition to the 
above ‘workers', about 26,000 persons wore 
enumerated as workers within the meaning of 
the Census definition. Those are outsiders 
engaged in the construction and service 
Sectors. Information, indepedent of census 
shows that the number of Government 
servants stationed in Nefa was 5,706 in 
l!t06 ; this excludes the police force 
maintained for security purposes and also 
civilians working xiudor Border Roads 
Organisation and other casual work-charged 
personnel. The effective work-form (non- 
tribal) of Nefa is thus of the order of 
29,000. Adding to the earlier estimatp of 
the tribal working force, Nefa’s working 
population may be put arouud 205,000. 

An iodicatiou of the labour shortage in 
Nefa is the curb imposed on the seasonal 
migration of some tribes to the^ Assam 

valley. .Such migration in the slack season 
was a normal feature for long but is now 

being discouraged by the local authorities 
who waut lab.iur for the execution of 
development work, such as road and 
baiiding construction. So Inner Line not 
only restricts entry into Nefa but also exit 
from the territory. It is difficult to give any 
precise estimate of the manpower require¬ 
ments of the proposed development programme 
of Nefa. The Nefa -administration has 
worked out a manpower estimate of their 
‘Fourth Piau’ proposals gs shown m the tuble 





TABLE—A 

Additional Manpower Requirement during the Fourth Plan 

1 

SI.. 

No. 

Government Sector, NEFA 

Skilled 

Employment 

Unskilled 

Total 

1. Engingeriug 

513 

1,084 

1,597 

2. Agriculture 

103 

85 

188 

3. Forests 

IS7 

153 

340 

4. Education 

716 

147 

863 

5. Health 

307 

336 

643 

6. Industry 

20 

32 

52 

7. Cooperation 

— 

120 

120 

8. Publicity 

14 

133 

147 

9. Research 


30 

35 

10. Statistics 

30 

•>‘) 

52 

Total 

1,895 

2,142 

•1,0.37 


Ft should be noted that these ligurea relate would be available from within Nefa ff 

to additional placements which the Adminis- t^i>^ training programme. Ap.art from this 

tration would have to do. It excludes the about 20,000 more workers would b< 

labour requirements of the forest and const- required for the projects now in the drawin| 

ruction contractors. This partial demand board stage. All this is exclusive of th 

puts the manpower requirements at 4,000 army personnel and labour brought in by th 

out of which about 1,900 would be skilled. Border Hoads Organisation ( BRO ). Whei 

It can be safely presumed all these persons a labour force of this order functions in an’ 

must bo recruited from outside. From economy obviously a further contingen 

among the unskilled, it can be presumed that would be needed to man the tertiary sectoi 

about 20 to 25 percent of the personnel may A cursory look at the statistics of demam 

come from the local population. for and availability of labour in the imme 

diate future shows that the success of th' 
In addition, the Tourth Plan’ proposals entire development programme or par 

envisage that about 5,000 persons would be there of as envisaged at the moment wil 

trained in farming^ industrial skills etc,. o® *1^® solution of the raanpowei 

Thus, 350 trainees would be trained in Problem. The task of launching the economj 

modern agronomic practices, 200 in cottage on a course of self-renewing growth ii 

arts end crafts, 905 in the subordinate primarily one of freeing it from the grip o 

medical and para-medical skills and about certain critical shortages of the environ 

2000, persons in cooperative and related The pit'otal shortage in Nefa turns out to b« 

aspects. It is doabtiul whether 5000 persons (hat of skilled manpower. , 
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T^BLE~-B 


Occupational f.’Iaspifictttiou of workers (Non-Tribal) NEP-A, 1961 


SI. 

Categories 

Number of 

Percentage to the total workers of 

No. 

Male 

Po male 

Total 

Male 

Female Total 

1. 

Cultivator 

tMi 

57 

153 

0.39 

4.08 0.68 

2. 

Agricultural labour 

10 


10 

0.04 

0.04 

3. 

Mining, quarrying, ]ivc.«tock, 
forestry, fishing, hunting and 
plantation, orchard and allied 
activities 

HI 2 


312 

1.38 

_ 1.31 

4. 

Household industry 

15 

■Kil 

176 

0.01; 

32.95 1.82 

5. 

Manufacturing other than 

No. 4 

— 

17 

17 

—■ 

1.22 G.06 

6. 

Construction : 

1,712 

1 

1,713 

6.91 

0.07 (i.55 

7. 

Trade and commerce 

407 

— 

407 

1.64 

— 1,56 

8. 

Transport, storage and 
communication 

!S00 

— 

869 

.3.51 

.332 


Other services ' 

21,315 

862 

22,1 71 

86.07 

61.66 84.76 

10, 

Total Workers 

24,766 

1,398 

26,164 

100.00 

100.00 100.00 

11. 

Non-Workers 

5,814 

6,727 

12,541 




P^haps this is true of our f ther frontier 
hills region like Uttar Kband, Inner ITima- 
chal and Ladakh also. The shortage of 
unskilled labour may come as a surprise to 
many who arc accustomed to think of our 
national economy as a surplus labour one. 
The Inner Inne restrictions eflPectively pre¬ 
vents the desired natural inflow of urgently 
needed labour and weakens both develop¬ 
mental and defence ofl’orts in the remote 
backward low-den.>>ity strategic areas. 

If the planned development of Soviet 
Siberia or steppes and Canadian north has 
any value for onr leadership and planners^ 
the proposal for a well-regulated settlement 
of pioneering and adventurous outsiders 
becomcjs a compelling one. Disciplined 

\ 


people like ox-servicemen and persons of 
missionary zeals should be encouraged to 
settle in areas not inhabited by tribals at the 
moment. 

The tribals should be assured of four 
protections—(1) rights in land ; (2) rights 
in forests ;(3) from exploitation by money¬ 
lenders and (4) of their way of life. No 
outside individual should be given rights in 
land, but settlcr^s cooperative can be encou* 
raged which would serve as demonstration 
farms for wet and terrace cultivation. 

In the economic and political interests, 
there is a very strong case for relaxationa in 
the Inner Line Regulations if not complete 
abolition. More than one of the five Nefa 
districts should be immediately de-scheduled 







or the Inner Line may shift closer to 
MacMohan line. There is a danger in 
allowing free entry into these sensitive 
areas, doo to strategic importanc® especially 


in light of recently discorered dorhat coos^' 
racy. But this can be checked through 
strengthening'of the Intelligence and Secu¬ 
rity forces. 


SUGAR : PARTIAL-DECONTROL—REAPPRAISAL 

T.C. MEHTA 


Sugar inrlusUy enjoyti a posilion of pri<le 
in lli(> iTxliai: noiioiiiy. Inspilc of vi<'i!r?ilutlcs 
i( lias i^onsfaiitly dt'vrlopcd sinci.' indopoiulciKC. 

I >iii( c the inecpliOii of planning nuinlKT of Migar 
i.nfories has incrrasi'd fioin lot? to ahoul 200. 
''itnilarly, jnodnclion of sugar has iiicieased 
fiotn li.Ol lakh tons to dO.OO lakh Ions in 
1%5-C)6. (Ilowcvi'r it has lUMUe d nvn in the 
la«l two years oning lo drouglit and certain 
"dior causes). fhis iridu'>lrv now sustains 
millions of people. It supports 10 iTiiliion 
eultivators earning for them over Its 3S0 crores 
annually. It provides employment to over two 
lakh people. The industry also earns for the 
exchequer Rs crores a year hy way of cess 
and excise duties. 

Why Control 

Price and dislrihuliou regulations arc made 
tt> facilitate crjuitable distribution of the 
available supplies. Control is necessary unless 
commodity is produ(;ed in suHicienl' quantity 
and is available at reasonable price. In a devel¬ 
oping economy most of the commodities are 
neither produced in sufficient quantity nor they 
are available at reasonable prices. This leads 
•o control on production, distribution, con¬ 
sumption, or price, whatever the situation 


warrants. During the last 20 years India has 
experienced all sorts cd controls on different 
i iminoflilics including sleel, cement, cloth and 
sugar. However during the last two years 
then' is a defmile swing towards relaxation in 
eofilrols. Cement has been totally decontrolled. 
Conirol over sled has also been relaxed to a 
great extent. Recently restrictions on super fine, 
tine and superior qualily medium cloth have 
been lifted b\ the C.owrnment. In case of sugar 
parlial-iicrontjol has liccn made since Dccemhcr- 
1%7. 0 

Dricf Survey 

Open market of sugar in India has a 
chequered histoiy. In (rce India control on 
sugar was first lifted in 10 j 2“53 but it was 
again imposed in It was again done 

away with in Pifil but because of difficult 
supply position it was reiinposed in 1963-Ct. 

L'pto J9C5-6() we have been in a happy 
supply position regarding sugar. But, because 
of unprecedenU'd drought and some other factors, 
production of sugar suddenly slumped by over 
38 percent in the year 19C6-67. (Table No.l). 
In the cflrrcnt season also we are not in a very 
happy supply position. * 
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Table 1. 


Pnidurtion of SuRav in lakh tons 


Year 

Tr>1.S5 

iy.'55.56 

1950- 

I9r57 

1958-Y) 

106J-62 
1902-63 
J 903-61 
196'1.05 
l905-()(> 

1900-07 

'%7-63 

(90,000 ((»ns 

Th«»iigh India , ranks second in Sugar 
productiitn in the world, its )irld per acre and 
sucrose contents are j)rot)alily the lowest. 
Table No. 2 shows the' yield and siiciose con¬ 
tents jof various important sugarcane growing 
countries. How'cver Ma^iarastra, Andhra Pradesh, 


Production 

16,1 
1«.9 
20,6 
19,9 
I9,.''j 
21 .S 
30 3 
27 3 
21 6 
20 0 
33,0 
3.3,5 
21 9 
22.8 

increase over l%607'l 

Madras and other south Indian slates have 

.=Iiown good results in the field of increment in 
yield and sucrose contents. But in the case of 

wheat, ri(C and millets yield has shown over six 
tinK’s increase during last ten years. 


I’ahle 2 


l%l-62 




• Yield of Sugar¬ 


Sucrose 

Production of 




cane per acre 


contents 

Sugar per-acre 






percent 



1' 

Hawai 

80.4 

Tons 

11.4 

9.17 

Tons 

2. 

Egypt 

39.4 


10.9 

4.27 

>9 

3. 

British Guinea 

33.4 


9.3 

3.11 

V 


Indonesia 

33.7 

yj 

11.2 

3.44 

»» 

5. 

Maurilus 

35.3 


11.2 

2.83 

if 

6. 

Australia 

24.9 • 


14.7 

3.67 

ff 

7. 

India 

17.1 


9.8 

1.68 

M 
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The unprecedenled drought conditions that 
j)rcvailed in the earlier two years, that is 1905-66 
and 1966-67, adversely affected the sugarcane 
cinp throughout the countfy. Because of Goverii- 
nicnt’s low price fixation for sugarcane, total area 
under this crop dropped by 15 percent. Cultiva¬ 
tors were attracted towards growing high 
\ielding varieties of wheat, rice and millets. 

Further <liversion of sugarcane to gur and 
kliandsari, which make 70 percent of total 
‘•U|jply of sweetening agent, took place on 
([uilc a considerable ex'cnl in view of the fact 
tliat the prices of these two sweetening agents 
-oared high and made it more remmunerative to 
llie growers to divert their sngarrane to them in 
|ireFerexiee to sugar factories. The .sugar indii.s- 
Iry, being hanislnmg by statutory controls and 
sugar prices being fixed b)' Covernmenl, could 
not face coni(>elitioii from gur and khandsari 
producers w'hich is virtually free from any cion- 
trol. The Covernmenl, of coui.se, did increase the 
niiniinuni sugarcane pric" to Rs 2,12 per niaiiml 
(Rs 5.68 per cpdnlal) linked to a basic recovery 
of 9.4 percent. Formerly it was Rs 2.00 per 
niaiind (Rs 5.86 per quintal) linked to a basic 
recovery of 16.4 perent. Rut this increase could 
not check the diversion much becau.se firstly, 
tlip announcement came after nearly two months 
of the beginning of the crushing season and 
■secondly, this increase was loo meagre to check 
the diversion. Sugarcane was .selling at Rs 12 to 
14 per quintal for gur and khandsari in the 
open market. 


Partial decontrol ' 

In the light of this paradoxical sittiation the 
Sugar industry pleaded for decontrol. Argument 
given was that decontrol alone w»>uld bring down 
gur and kliandsari prices and would provide 
the much needed flexibility to sugar industry to 
draw larger supplies by offering high sugarcane 
prices in competition with gur and khandsari 



producers. The Government, however, did not 
accept this view on the grouml that in a period,, 
of scarcity decontrol would result in pushing up 
sugar price.s and as such would not be in the 
interest of the consumers. 

In the context of deteriorating condition of 
.sugar industry the Government of India anno¬ 
unced on August 16, 1%7 its policy of partial 
decontrol. Main objectives of the policy were 
two-fold viz- 

(1) To provide sugar at subsidised price to 
(lonjeslic consumers, and 

(2) to ensure payment of competitive 
sugarcane price to growers by factories. 

Tlie .salient fealure.s of the jjolicy were as follows : 

A. Increase in minimum cane price to Rs 
2.75 maund (Rs 7.37 per quintal for a recovery 
of 9.4 percent or less with 2 paisa per maund 
<5.36 paisa per <{uinlal) for every increase of 0.1’ 
per rent recovery over 9.4 percent. 

B. Reduction in basic excise duly on^factory. 
sugar by Rs 8.35 imu quintal, (the total effec¬ 
tive rale being Rs 28.(>3 as against Rs 37.0). 

C. Procurement by the Government as a 
levy from factories of (lO jrercent of their pro¬ 
duction in 1967-08 subject to a minimum quantity 
of 13 lakh tons. 

D. Free sale of balance of production i.e. 
remaining 40 percent by the factories anywhere 
in the country at free market prices. 

E. Fixation of the levy prict? according to 

the cost schedules of the Sugar Enquiry 

Commission for the five zones recommended by 

it (see*Table 3). Government by notification 

dated the Dec. 18,1967, announced the new ex**" 

factqry prices for 1967-68. • 

» * ' 
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Table 3 


Zojie\vi:<c ex-factory price of 'cvy sugar for the 
lyOT-Oy season announecil by llie Government. 


Areas included 

Zone I Maliaraslilra, Gujarat, North M)sou“ 
and North Andhra Pradesh 

Zone 11 Orissa, res! of Andhra Pradesh, 
South Mysore, Madras, I'oridieherry 
and Kerala 

Zone III Meerut, Muzaflarnagar and Buland- 
-shahar districts of west U.P., 

' Punjab, flatyana, Rajasthan and 

Madhya Pradesh 

^one IV Gentral and rest of \^'est D.P 

Zone V East II.P., Bihar and. West 

Bengal 


Price per t|uiotal 
in rupees. 


145 00 


liJl 00 


160.50 
166.00 

167.50 


F. Export of O.S,()00 tons to those markets 
which'yield better prices. 

Has partial decontrol failed ? 

There are connicling views regarding the 
' success of partial decontrol of sugar. Recently 
at the annual meeting of ISM A its President Mr. 
Jhunjhunvrala said that, “the consumers can look 
forward to plentiful su})plies of sugar at much 
lower rates in the near future.” According to this 
view the industry under this system has a bright 
.future. Moreover it is a matter of some gratifica¬ 
tion tliat the open market price of sugar, which 
touched the dizzy height of Rs 7.50 per kilo in 
certain market centres, has been showing a ten¬ 
dency to fall. Now' price of sugar Is keeping 
Around Rs 4.00 per kilo. Industry has tried to 
shift the guilt for much of this high price in 
Open market to Government policy. Acftording to 
it fixation of controlled price of sugarcane at 
lower level (resulting in lower procurement 


})rice of sugar) has necessitated high price ot 
.sugar in open market. The factories have to pay 
much more .sugarcane prices in view of short 
supply and competition from gur and khandsari 
This result in high cost of sugar but at the same 
lime factories have to give levy sugar at fixed 
lower price (Table 3). In order to make good 
this loss the industry is obliged to charge higher 
sugar price in open market. Partial decontrol 
has also resulted in increase of sugar production. 
Against the expectations of 15 lakh tons during the 
current season actual production is likely to be 
22.8 lakh tons (Table 1). 

In fact there is much doubt in the success 
of partial decontrol. It has been hinted clearly 
by Union Agriculture Minister during ISMA 
annual meeting recently. According to him the 
Govermnent might be forc^ to reconsider the 
continuance of the policy of partialdecontrol 
unless the sugar industry took steps to keep ex 
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|fdtit)ry price of sugar wilhiii reasonable limits. 

Almost every experiment in partial or com- 
I'te decontrol has turned out ultimately to the 
disadvantage of the consumer. Decontrol of guaianlee for low sugar price, 
(t'uient is an example. Manufacturers of cememt 


and khandsari manufacturers and complete 
decontrol of sugar, the industry should never be 
conceded such a free hand unless it gives clear 


I {./omised to behave when decontrol was 
i announced but tKcy have made a huge pile of 

( profits. The sugar industry is Ijchaving iu the 
^ilIIiIar fashion. Partial decontrol has failed in 
ils prime objective of providing sugar to 
dfiinestic consumers at .subsidiscfl price. One 
r'liiple example would explain it. fjeforc partial 
(Ircoiitrol domestic consumers of towns in 
hajasllian were getting I Kilogram sugar per 
riiontli per bead. 'I bis supply was corisidererl 
rc.ifonable and though pike in the o|)en market 
■ui-s around Hs. 6.(K) per kilogram, dome.slic 
"onsumers wore not affocled much. After some 
Llinie per head suppl) was reduced to «SO0 giams. 
'It was further sliced to 4<K) grams. Then, to the 
Mirprisc of all, (unie the final reduction and 
•loinestie ronsumers «|Uota has been cut to 
meagre 150 grams pri month. IVlow by and large 
consuniers have to ilopend on free sale of sugar 
tthirh is selling around lls. d-OO per kilogram, 
fine lime it touelied Rs. 4.HO per kilogram. 

This is^ a clear breach of faith to the tioinostic 
consumers. 

It was expected that by February lOdfl, tlie 
price of sugar would reduce considerably but 
this expectation has been belied. Though industry 
lias paid higher price for sugarcane than what 
was fixed by Government and production cost has 
iieen a bit higher than the levy price fixed on the 
basis of cost schedules. Industry was expected to 
' harge higher price of sugar for remaining 40 per 
rerii left for open sale. Rut this does not .seem to 
be sufficient reason for such an exliorbitant price. 

IFay Out ■■ \ 

Sugar industry can not be trusted to safeguard 
the interests of the consumer. Though manufac- 
turers aspire for complete monopoly over 
sugarcaite procurement, no competition from gur 


Suggeslions : 

In order to ensure smooth development of 
the'sugar indastry the following measures should 
he adopted . 

A. Yield and sucrose contents of sugar 
i-anfc are low in India (Table 2). Firm 
steps should be taken to increase yield 
and sucrose contents. High yielding 
see'd shiujld lie tried extensively. 
Maiiara.shtra, Atnlhra I’radcsh and other 
South Indian Slato,s are giving belter 
perfoimance in this regard. Only this 
f.iclor can help in increase of acreage 
under sugereane crop. 

• 

1). There should be assured supply of 
sugarcane to mill owners. Bumper 
crop will automatically improve the 
supply position considerably. Apart, 
I In s growers should be assured of com¬ 
petitive price well before the time tlie crop 
is ready. It will go a long way to check 
diversion of sugarcane toward-s gur and 
khandsari pioducers. Mill owners may 
also produce certain portion of their 
retiuirenicnl themselves. Some coopera¬ 
tive sugar factories of Maharashtra are 

i 

practising this successfully. 

C. There are many uneconomic units exis¬ 

ting in our country. Such factories 
result in higher cost of produtkion, 
Sucli units should lie either scrapped or 
lurneil into economically vialile units for 
the sake of efficiency of the industry. 

D. Thre are certain areas in U.P. and 
Bihar having over-concentration of 
factories. The.se factories face much 
difficulty in getting sufficient sugarcane. 
Tliey also suffer from certain* olhetf 
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difficulties. Such factories should be 
shifted to better places, without any 
political consideration. 

E. Government should create a buffer slock 
of 10 lakh tonnes of sugar in order to 
to ensure regular supply to consumers at 
reasonable price. This will check 
excessive profiteering by mill owners as 
well as businessman. It will also lielp 
reducing gur and khandsari prices. 

F. There have been much lluctualiuns in 

the international price of sugar and wc 
have Ix'f'ii at much lo^ several times. 
During l‘K)3 iiilernationul price of 


sugar was about £ 100 per tonne. Price 
slumped to £ 20 per tonne in 1067, 
still we exported sugar. Now interna¬ 
tional price of sugar has further 
slumped to £* 13 per tonne. In such 
a situation, when internal price as 
well as cost of producliori of sugar is 
increasing and international price is 
falling, export of sugar should be to¬ 
tally banned atlcasl for 2 years. We 
should export sugar only when 
reasonable foreign exchaug(; is assured. 
Prop(tsed huHer stock can help making 
available sugui whenever needed. 


SIR MIRZA ISMAIL 

P. RAJESW^ARA RAO 


IT* is very difficult to retain the 
Confidexfee of any one for long and much more 
SfSicuU and beyond the ability of man to retain 
confidence of an Tmlian Prince for life. Sir 
|if.ir 2 a Ismail perforjned the impos-sible feat of 
^hg the most trusted lieutenant of Sri Krishna 
filU Wadiyar, the late Maharaja of Mysore, 
the beginning to the end his regime. Ilis 
j^^dfather came from Persia and settled in 
ptysbre. Mirja combined the refinement and 
i^lture of Persia with the tradition of India. He 
ms bom on 23. 10. lfJ83. Starling his official 
^Uil'eer as Assistant Superintendent of Police he 
^ickly became the Assistant Private Secretary 
His Highness and afterwards the full-fledged 
wivate secretary. Next he became the Dewan 
aind . remained as such till the demiM of his 
Xilovcd ruler. He was next only to tbe late Sir 


Seshagiri Ayyar in making his personality felt 
in every walk of life. He endeavoured his utmost 
to transform Mysore into a mod(!rn and model 
Stale. Certain important industries were nationa¬ 
lised and others received a great fillip. It was 
even hinted that he favoured a sort of Stale, 
Soeialism. Educational progress proceeded by 
long strides. Public life was fostered and peace 
and prosperity prevailed throughout the state. 

At the first Round Table Conference he ably 
represented the Southern States of Mysore, 
Travancore, Cochin and Piidukottah. Again at 
ils second sitting he represented the States of 
Jodhpur and Jaipur in addition to Mysore. He 
attended the Third Round Table Conference and 
was also a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. During these successive gatherings 
he supported the Federal Plan and also allied 



himsfelf with the progressive elements. Incidentally President of the Executive Council of 
he succeeded in lightening the unjust financial Nizam of Hyderabad at a critical juncture 
burden that was borne by Mysore for long. He indeed welcome. Hyderabad in spite of being th6 
.ilso put up a strong case for the return of the premier Indian State continued to be mediaeval in 
Civil and Military areas *uf Bangalore. At all structure and feudal in spirit. In spite of the pef- 

ibc^e gatherings he had ample opportunities to sonal simplicity of the Nizam the arrogance of the 

lise to his full ^stature and display the qualities aristocracy and the ruling hierarchy continued a$ 
of coiistruclive statesmanship, ft would suffice to usual. The speclarular schemes- though they 
'jy that he quickly utilised every 'Opportunity to were well meant could not touch even the fringe 

llic fullest extent. of the problem in any field. The local languages! 

When there was political fermanl in the and their culture deserved more support than they 
‘i.ili- as a result of the awakening in British were enjoying then, in the matter of fosterisj 
India, unlike the Dewans of '(iiher States he did and preserving civil liberties the record of this 
not wait for long to rciid the signs of the times, slate was blank. Some years ago Pandit 
lie quickly realiseil the futility of repeating the Jawaharlal Nehru remarked that suppression 
usual circle of agitation, repression and reforms, liberties never occurred in Hyderabad since 
lU suitable reforms, he managed to pacify the none ever c.xisted there. Hence much remained 
iiiihlic agitation. His repeated desire to retire to ho done quickly to keq> place with progressivt 
111 'order to introduce fresh blood arul now forces. Tlie administration had to he overhauled, 
talent into the administration was not favoured Sons of the soil and those that aie allied to 
Iiy the then ruler. The death of the linguistically, racially and culturally instead ol 
Maharaja Sri Krishna Raja Wadiyar was a continuing tf» remain as hewers of wood and 
tuvat persona! los.s to him. He could not think drawers of water should have an adequate anc 
I'f serving the state in the ahscence of the Ruler effective share and voict; in the administration and 
shorn he loved, re.spccted and revered throughout, occupy their due place in the counsels of th« 
So he ' decided to accept the Dewanship of gtjijp The problems that were awaiting solution 
Jaiimr^i-hnother premier Indian Stale, lie quickly Hyderabad were indeed baffling. But wUh hie 
came into giips with the pre.ssing problems j-gpulation for just and eflicient administration 
lliere. He overhauled the judiciary and inaugurated premier Indian (and incidentally Hindtl) 
ilie High Court. Education received special gtates, Sir Mirza’s regime was initially a 
treatment during his regime. Hindi was rcs* striking succcs.^. The announcement of his appoint* 
lured to its original position of honour. He menl was followed by the removal of the eight year 
Conceived and popularisetl the scheme for qI^ ban on the State Congress. It was also announced 
<-'^tahlishing a University for Rajpulana. * It that the Reforms approved in 1939, kept vi 
'iiaterialiscd later. He did not brook communal- abeyance so far, would be inaugurated soon and 
i.-iiu from any quarter. Even a staunch Hindu the new Assembly with two popular ministers would 
Maliasabhite like Dr. B.S. Moonje commended begin to' function from October’ 4T). 
Sir Mirza’s impartiality and efficiency. Besides These were indeed signs that envisaged th< 
he was a man of culture and literary taste. His inauguration of popular administration. Tlic 
•''ympathy and support for the Indian PEN was Hindus of Hyderabad who constituted vast 
demonstrated by inviting their gathering to majority of the Stale population (nearly 85v?)) 
.laipur wherein distinguised men of letters like justly hoped I'D! a square deal under Sir Mirza. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Mrs. Sarojini Naidti and But matters took an ugly turn. Forces ol 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru actively participated, militant muslira communalism gained upper 

The announcement of his appointment as the-hand. Ho resigned in disgust and went ^way. 
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Above all Sir Mirza was a great nationalist 
and combined tlie moral, intellectual and 
■ aesihelic values of our heritage reminding us of 
a Roman Patrician in the Hall of Fame, He was 
a man of strong convictions and stuck to them 
at any cost. He was never tired !<t){ constanllv 
advocating national unity and curbing the 
fissiparous tendencies. He possessed an all India 
outlook and was in his element while representing 
his country abroad. /Vs leader of the Indian 
delegation to the Tutcr-Govcrnmental conference 
of Far Eastern (.'ountries on Rural Hygiene held 
in Java (1937) he fared excellently. Unlike some 
of his co-religionists he was not oksessed with 
extra lerrilorial ]»alriotisra. While leaving 
sufficient margin to the ardent desire for preserving 
and fostering Islamic brotherhood, the tendency, to 
brood over the problems of Palestine, Arab unity, 
Pan Islamism and the like to the exclusion of 
the pressing national jrroblcms was in his opinion 
Neither wisdom nor patriotism. 

When some of the front rank (longressiles 


doubted Gandhiji’s political wisdom and agreed 
to his retirement from active politics in 1934, he 
raised Itis voice of protest and described the 
Mahatma as a far-seeing patriot and a sagacious 
.‘•talesman. He furlber'argued against .Gandhiji's 
retirement as it would only enable vain visionaries 
to cx]>loil the situation and interfere with the 
ordered evolution of Intlia in every walk of life. 
It is not ont ol place to state that he enjoyed the 
privilege of (iandhiji's sincere and sustaiiu'd 
friendship. W'ith his wide and varied experience 
coupled with supreme tact, moderation and 
caution, he was expe<-tc(l to play a useful role in 
free India. Rut in.'-cnitable are the ways f>l 
providence. His pica for friendship helwccii 
India and Rakislan, when tension was high, 
was misunderstood. He was kept at a leaguc'i 
distance from })osilions of tespousibilily and trust. 
He j(»ined hands with Rajaji and others am! 
pleailed for retention of English in the larger 
interests of the rountvy. He practically passed 
away in reliremeut without u role or recognition 
on 5.1.1959 at tlte age of 75. 



-Snow 






















WHAT WENT WRONG WITH INDIAN PLANNING ? 


H. P. SHAH 


The machinery of planoiog in India has 
been slowly grinding to a halt for the past 
couple of years. And the Oovernmcut has 
been forced jto abandon the formulation of 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. A semblance 
of planning is kept going in the form of 
annual plans till the year l96l)-70 until a 
final shape is given to the Fourth Plan. 

Planning has a key role to play in relieving 
a country of 450 million people from the 
incubus of poverty which is a dominant faet 
of life in India. It was principally as an 
opportunity to mould our destiny from out 
of the dismal heritage of the past, that, the 
late Prime Minister Nehru hailed the dawn 
of independence as a ‘try.st with destiny.* 

A decisive break from the vicious circle 
of poverty breeding more poverty, inherited 
by us from the British, required efforts on a 
war footing. The era of planning symboli¬ 
zing these efforts on a national scale ooramen- 
ced with the launching of the First Five 
Year Plan in the year 1950-1051. 

It got off to a promising, if not actually, 
a flying start During the fiicst two plan 
years a sum of Hs. 33G0 and Rs. 6750 crores' 
were Jinvested in the economy. And the 
plan targets were substantially fulfilled. 
Food production went up from. 53 million 
tons in 1950-51 to 75 million tons in 1960- 
61. Industrial productivity index also like¬ 
wise went up by about 5 % during the period. 
There liras an increase in the per capita 
income from Bs. 247 to Bs. 298 over the 


period. There wa.« not only growth, bul 
diversification, in the industrial sphere and 
the production of Steel, Chemicals, Msmhil) 
nery, Machine tools. Boilers and a host ol 
consumer goods like drugs, radio receivers 
sewing machines ;titc. also showed a signi¬ 
ficant rise. Whst was more significant; 
however, was that all this growth took place 
under stable conditions. 

Though the growth rate of the economjr 
was not spectacular by any standards, consi^ 
dering the fact of the stagnancy that 
cterized it over the past generations, it wyi* fi 
heartening performance. With a totpd iny;^ 
ment in the economy of a sum of aronh^ 
Rs. 10,000 crores during the past decade and 
a proposed investment of another sum of 
Ks. 11,400 crores during the Third Plan 
period we appeared to be poised for a bi^ 
blow at the problem of poverty which had 
benighted our lives for the past generations. 

With the progress of the Third Plani, 
however, and, specially during the latter 
years thereof, something appeared to go 
wrong seriously. Stresses started to appear 
in the economy. Inflationary pressureC 
threatened its stability. Performance started 
lagging behind. The growth r^te of the 
economy became painfully slow. To thiC 
was added the burden of fioanciug the bordeir 
wars with China in the year 1963 and witb 
Pakistan in 1965. Defence expenditui* 
rose Sharply from around Rs. 260 crores In 
1961-62 to-between Rs. 900 and 9,50 croreC- 



J'dtiriig the Utter years of the plan. Bad 
Sharvests followed in the year 1966 and '66 
\ necessitating large imports of food grains and 
' and ^ industrial rav materials. Though, the 
Ananoial targets of the Plan were over- 
fniftllcd, actually, these wore about the only 
‘ targets to be fulfilled. Growth rate actually 
^ showed a decline of 1.7% during the fiscal 
year 1966-67. 

Con.siimer goods production was less by 
6.5%. Due to critical shortages of food and 
raw materials prices gyrated sharply upwards, 
upsetting all plan calculations and raising 
/costs all round. In recent months, a marked 
/fall in demand has forced industries both in 
‘ the public as well as in the private sector to 
work at much below their rated capacity, 
^ often amounting to as low as 30% to 50%, 
Acute stringency of resources both internal 
and external and recessionary conditions 
Jiave gravely imperilled developmental 
, efforts, resulting into a serious psychological 
setback and pervasive sense of frustration in 
l^e economic sphere. 

The abandonment of the formulation of 
‘ the Fourth Five Year Plan, due to the near 
chaotic condition of the economy, and the 
uncertainties relating to the availability of 
reaoarces amounts to a failure of the planning 
.n^aohinery. Even the yearly plans have been 
pruned to the bare minimum, consistent 
with the necessity of finishing the uncomple¬ 
ted tasks and maintaining a semblance of 
continuity with the past. A breakdown in 
development efforts: at this juncture, amounts 
in physical terms to a let up, in our war on 
poverty, and, in psychological terms, a 
serious undermining of the confidence of 
the people, not only in the future of our 
i^eoaomy but in the very rationale of pla¬ 


nning. Considering the necessity pf a 
up of our defences snd a sound eoonottiy to 
counter the aggressive designs of our neigh¬ 
bours, it amounts to a loss of a crucial 

t l 

opportunity to gain a lead over the enerva¬ 
ting influence of these hostile designs. 

4 , 

The Government has been blaming these 
developments on extraneous factors like the 
border wars with China and Pakistan and 
the failure of the monsoon during 1065 and 
'66. But this does not present the whole 
picture. Behind the failures of recent years 
lie much deeper and fundamental reasons. 
The reasons of these have to be found in 
the blunders of the Government in respect 
of their approach towards planning and the 
entire planning strategy. 

One of the major shortcomings of planning 
in India is the failure of demand generation 
to keep pace, commensurately, with the 
increase in the productive potential of the 
economy. The brightest side of the plan 
picture is presented by the progress achieved 
in industrial growth. But the aim of any 
planned effort must be towards an increase in 
employment potential, in close approximation 
to increase in productivity. This is specially 
true of a country like India, with a huge 
backlog of unemployment and underemploy¬ 
ment, especially in the rural sector. Increase 
in employment commensurately, can alone 
ensure adequate demand generation. The 
increase in the employment potential in India 
has lagged behind the progress of the 
productive potential during the plan years. 
Thus, from year to year the backlog of 
unemployment, instead of decreasing, has 
been pilling up progressively. The pheno¬ 
menon of waning demand ooekisting with 
scarcity conditions, daring recent monttis, 
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can' be expUised oaly on the score of the 
failure of Idemaod generation to keep pace 
with increase in industrial prodnctivitj. In 
their aeal for giganticiim the policy makers 
lost sight of this particular aspect of 
planning policy. 

The role of small industries dispersed 
over the whole of the countryside is crucial 
in this respect They not only have the 
potentiality of yielding quicker results in 
relation to the resources employed in setting 
them up, but they also help in !slrengthening 
the base and infrastructure of the economy.' 
Considerable investment has been made by 
private enterprise in this field daring recent 
years. But much leeway remains to be 
covered as far as the Qovcraraental efforts in 
this direction are concerned. The need to 
reorientate the plan strategy so as to give 
it a greater bias in favour of small scale 
and rural industries has often been stressed, 
but has ’never seriously engaged the atten¬ 
tion of the Government. 

Even the highly industrialized countries 
of the world, there exists a teeming sector 
of such industries which in any economy 
forms the backbone of the industrial struc¬ 
ture, not because it is uecessarily a more 
efficient way of organising production, but 
because of the strength it Imparts to the 
economy and because of the balanced growth 
and ‘ greater demand generation that it 
ensures. Russia’s early experiments to 
establish such tertiary .sector with the help 
of electrification of the countryside is an 
example of a right approach to planning 
strategy. The development of Japan on 
these lines, especially in the early stages and 
the suci^s story it has made also has an 
important lesson for our planning policy. 


It can be said that, too much preoccupati^tk 
with projects requiring long gestation periodi 
has been the bane of planning in India. 
has been responsible for inadequate demat^ 
generation and also for inflationary pressui^ 
in the economy duo to the locking up of hugtf 
capital resources in relation to their capa¬ 
city to cater to the needs of consumptiott. 
For the future, thus, there is a need to 
reorientate planning strategy in favour of a 
bias towards small scale and rural indus¬ 
tries for ensuring balanced growth of the 
economy. 

Another significant lesson of failure 
of planning, is the failure to achieve adequate 
progress in the agricultural sector. Indeed, 
it can be said that agriculture has been the 
Achilles heel of our economy. Weakness pf 
the agricultural base of fhe economy has 
always remained a depressant to the growth 
rate of the economy, Whenever there is an 
indifferent monsoon agriciiltnral production 
goes down, reducing the growth rate of the 
economy. 

l!'he capacity of an economy to generate 
resources for a developmental effort and 
sustained industrial growth is to a large 
extent dependent on the efficiency of it* 
agricultural sector. Agriculture in India 
has always been and still remains largely a 
gamble on monsoon. Inspite of two decade^ 
of planning our agricultural yields are 
grossly deficient in comparison with many 
other countries. And inspite of all the 
planning wo are no nearer to self sufficiency 
in food and industrial raw materials let 
alone, to building up of ^ reserves to eosur^ 
stability*ef prices in times of stress, which 
in essential condition of any develo{>mental 
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effort. Development without stability 
cannot^ ia the long run, fail to affect the 
economy. We have learnt this bitter lesson 
in recent years at a great cost. It is gtigni- 
' fioant to note that the wide fluctuations in 
the growth rate in recent years is primarily 
due to the effect of success or failure in the 
i^ricultural sphere during a particular year. 
The sharp decline in the growth rate for the 
year 196G-'67 was due mainly to the failure 
of the monsoon and the consequent fall in 
agricultural production. vSimilarly the rise 
in the growth rate of about 10.8% during the 
current year is also largely a consequence of 
the rise in agricultural production in the 
wake of the favourable monsoon. Growth 
in the Industrial sector is relatively much 

more consistent. This reflects the utter 

« 

dependence of the growth rate of our 
economy on the performance of agriculture 
daring a particular period. The necessity 
of a break in this dependence is indeed 
crucial to our developmontal effort. Even 
today with the background of planning of 
nearly two decades, and with a favourable 
monsoon, we are far behind a fulhlment of 
sVen the targets of the Third Plan for the 
igricultural sector. What is needed is an 
dl out attack on immobility, traditional 
approach and resistence to innovation by 
ducating opinion in favour of improved 
)raotices for a decisive breakthrough in the 
Igricultural sphere. A break in the depeu- 
lenee on imports of food and industrial raw 
aaterials is a crying necessity to ensure a 
teady and balanced growth of the economy. 

Another crucial aspect in which planning 
oa failed ie the lack of coherence and con* 
Istency in the thinking of the Goremment 
?ea oa important policy matters, end a 


basic lack of perspective reki^ng to pri> 
orities. Too much concern over fictitious 
ideological considerations which have very 
little relevance to the prevailing state of 
affairs, has characterized this thinking. 
Elaborate attempts at exercising the imagi¬ 
nary ghosts of monopoly practices and 
concentration of wealth in private hands is 
a case in point. The ideological infighting 
of the Congress i>arty ranks and its ingrained 
prejudices against private enterprise has 
served to create built-in safeguards against 
prosperity. Where it is necessary to con¬ 
centrate on improving the functioning of the 
public sector enterprizes in order to make 
it contribute significantly to the revenue 
resources of the country, the policy makers 
are busy with measures calculated to kill the 
spirit of enterprize which alone can make 
for productive efficiency. Instead of harne¬ 
ssing the energies of people into right 
channels for tackling the common tasks of 
development it has created an atmosphere of 
hostility, suspicion, and frustration :whi6h 
leads to inactivity and lack > of enterprise. 
This is hardly a climate in which the prob¬ 
lems before the country can be effectively 
tackled. 

The policy of the Government in respect 
of the development of coal and oil resources 
ia the country, as also in respect of setting 
up of fertiliser industry, is one of the 
numerous cases of a policy characterized by 
do nothing nor allow it to be done by 
agencies which can deliver the goods. The 
attitude of the Government towards the 
development of a healtbjr capital market is 
also another case in point. The oft expre* 
seed views of Governmental fpcdceimen, 
dottbting the neoeisity of a capital market 
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(or rabing iaternal resources, as also the 
the setting up of finanoial institutions to 
setve ^the^nead of raising capital indepen¬ 
dent of the capital market ' reveal the 
dishonest approach of the Oovernraent in 
this matter. Its policies, calculated to 
starve the private sector of its legitimate 
share of * ilnancial resources necessary for 
carrying out the developmental tasks allotted 
to it, has eflfectively imasoulated the capital 
market. It has become highly dilTicult to 
raise resources in the capital market to any 
substantial extent. Whilst paying lip service 
to the important role of the private sector 
in the economy of the country the Govern¬ 
ment has seen to it that it is effectively 
starved of its financial need in order to give 
it a bad name and ultimately hang it. A 
very distressing feature of the consequences 
of this short sighted policy is the disinvest¬ 
ment in equities and complete undermining 
of the oonHdence of the investing class in 
the future of equity investment in the 
country. It is but a natural consequence of 
this policy that there is a regular diversion of 
private savings into other forms of invest¬ 
ment like hoarding of commodities, and 
investment in immovable properties. There 
is no vronder,'if after all this the economy 
suffers from .lack of resources for the tasks 
ahead. 

After all is said and done, the Govern¬ 
ment has to make up its mind about Ihe 
priorities—whether it wants to pursue the 
distributional goals of planning to the extent 
of their being a drag on the productive 
efficiency of the country, or to give proper 
attention to increasing production in an 
atmosphere of encouragement to productive 


effort. The choice should be clear. 
need of the hour is a greater realbation of 
the efficacy of a policy calculated to channel' 
lize the creative energies of the people 
towards the pursuit of prosperity. Wrong 
priorities and false ideological considerationa 
should not be allowed to stand in the way. 

Another important count of a lacuna in 
our planning is the failure to shape our 
investment and savings potential towards 
greater effectiveness. Paucity of investable 
resources is not a bottleneck peculiar to oni. 
country. It is a handicap suffered by all 
economies trying tq^ lift themselves from a 
contest of low productivity and low living 
standards. But our low savings and 
investment potential has received a 
further setback due to wroug plan policies 
which have slowed down the tempo of capital 
formation in the past few years. It is no 
wonder that inspite of the heavy resource 
mobilization drive of the plan years the 
gross capital formation which had registered 
an increase of 30% in 1903-64 has gradually 
gone down.. It has registered an absolute 
fall of during lUGO-’OT. 

The paucity of resources is felt more 
keenly as a result of the increasing non- 
developmental expenditure. The third plan 
years had witnessed a huge effort for 
increasing Guancial resources. But the effort 
in this direction was largely nullified by a 
propensity to increasing wasteful and non- 
developmental expenditure. This propensity 
has been accentuated in the context of the 
federal set op of our planning. In order to 

claim greater Gnancial assistance and 
subsidies from the centre, there is a marked 
tendency on the part of the various States 
Governments to inflate their demands on tho 
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Central revenues. Not being content with 
that, they have in recent years resorted to 
extravagant overdrafts on the Reserve Bank 
to finance their ever increasing expenses 
mainly on the count of udininistrative needs. 

All this baa tended to aggravate the 
paucity of internal resources. This tendency 
‘ is also reflected in rising wage demands all 
round and the consequent pressure on costs 
and prices. ■ A country sullering from 
paucity of iuvestable resources has to choose 
between neglect of future development and 
sacrifice of increase in living standards in 
the present. The choic^ is indeed a hard 
one because of the precariously low stand¬ 
ards of living in the country. But taking 
everything into consideration it can be 
eijated that the tendency in our country 
towards increasing demands on the national 
cake on the part of the administrative 
services and labour class, needs to be kept 
iu check in order to avoid imbalance in the 
economy. B'ailure to check this has been 
one of the important failure of our planning 
policy. 

In the sphere of foreign exchange reso¬ 
urces, also, our plan strategy has failed to 
achieve results. Of course, the deterior¬ 
ation in the climate for increase in foreign 
aid as well as fair trade practices has been 
to a great extent responsible for our diffi¬ 
culties on this score. But it is equally 
clear that we have failed to create the 


necessary climate for a sustained improve¬ 
ment in our export performance. The 
inordinate pressures ou internal price level 
has been the principal 'contributory facltor in 
this behalf and the devaluation of the 
currency by 36. 6';, in 1906 lias* not been 
able to correct the effects of high costs. On 
the contrary, due to failure to adjust the 
cost structure, it has led to greater pressure 
on prices. A policy of prices si ability, and 
generally, planning under stable conditions 
should be a principal plajik of our plan strat¬ 
egy for the future. The failure to evolve a 
price policy for availability of common 
uecessities at reasonably low and stable 
price.s has been one of the glaring failures of 
our plan strategy. Spectacular programmes 
of supermarkets in the big cities cannot 
really touch the problem. It mu.st need an 
elaborate price policy for ensuring growth 
under stable conditions. Without stability 
no developmental efforts can bo sustained 
over a period of time. 

And, lastly, planned efforts should con¬ 
centrate more in the direction of generating 
a climate for enterprize ' and harnessing the 
energies of the people towards breaking 
fresh ground in the tasks of development. 
A failure to generate such a climate ia a 
lacuna of our planning strategy. All the 
fiats of the Government could fail, where a 
purposeful channelization of mass energies 
would succeed in achieving results. 



FRANCIS THOMPSON—THE POET OF FAITH 

SIIMLKNDKA NATH CHAKRAVERTY 


'I’he later ninclccnlli cfnlmy still ■'land® for 
Diost people as llic period of siouji roniplaeenev, 
li*(llow siiulrbery aod uiilicallliy |)Ui(leiv. 
Torvardt the last quaiter of the iiinoleeiuh eeiitury, 
dll' Victorian teinjicrainent li)‘<l i's ^«'lf-coti- 
(idenrc, and a hig intci tojration mark wa'^ \isilde 
111 inany .'•pheres. It was inmitahle, for it \\as 
iiolliin'* Iml the riNiill of a i risis in pto>perily . 
Moreover, dining this lime the Enpiish literary 
mind became inor<- open to foreijm intelleclnal 
iiiovcrnents. In llic meantime [he lomanlie 
ili-eoveiy of the Renaissance, also u-hered in a 
111 w paf;anism aiul ‘dccailence', rvliieh became a 
leniarkable feature of the la-ft <|Udrtcr of the 
iMilnrj. An impas^ionefl revolt ayainsl si ience 
lind already (icon ‘•tarted. A new Romanlii ism 
look the jilace of Victorian Rationalism. 

It was a Iransilional period in which Fiancis 
I hompson lived, suffeicil, wrote and died. Rorn on 
Dcecniher Idjlh.oh^ Erancis ThonqiMin pa'-seil his 
• ally twenty one years under the pioteclion of 
his indul^icnt father, Dr. (di.iilcs '['bunipson. 
lie yvas expected to become a priest, then ,i 
doctor hut he failed miserably to qiialifv him¬ 
self for either of the voeation.s. In lu79, a 
srtious illness drove him to din";-addirtion, 
which was one of the eauses of his miseries in 
life. His mother jyresented him a copy of Dc 
Qnincf.y's Confes^ionx of an Eniilish Opium 
f'utf'rt. hefore' her death in IRffO. "It has been 
icmarJced”, writes Viola Meynell, "that in 
,-ivinp; him de Quincey it was as if Mrs. 

1 hompson had found for him a fjuaidian or 
^-pokesman or borne him an elder brother'’.’ 
hcjyealed failures and drug addiction finally 
'Operated Thoinpsort from his family and he 
^I'ft home for ever in November, 1885. He 
f<‘ached London alrna.st a destitute with volumes 
"f Blake and Aeschylus for his main belonging. 


Eyeiani Mevnell has reeoided faithfully the events of 
Thonqison’s life in l.,ondon in his Life of the 
poet : in lags he Irainjied the streets ; slept on 
the I'.'mhaiikmcrit at nights ; earned his bread as 
a hootiilaek ; sold matehes and newspapers on 
the kerb ; opium ; the writing of prose and verse 
in odd aer mini-hooks ; the meeting with the kind 
hearted McMaster wiio olfered him .shelter and 
food in exchange of a nominal job ; the 
ar-eidenf yvith the .‘■hutteis : again thrown out in 
the .streets of London ; the meeting w'ith the 
gill of the slieels—her generosity and sacrifice 
—hei ^udden flisappearanec ; the sending of 
mamisei ipt'- to Merry Eriglaml ; the discovery by 
Williid Mcyiiell—the end of the ‘night mare time’, 
and the beginning of a new life under the cosy 
slicltet of the Meynells. "Release from opium”, 
wjites Peter Rulter. ‘and eont.ief with jK'ople wht) 
ajipteciated him set free the vein of jioclry which 
liad lain hidden under his diffidence and which 

t 

flowed sltonglv for the next seven year.s, 1889-96, 
and llien almo-t »lried up',* He wrote a large 
number of .irlicles of a veiy high standard 
dming his la"! ten years as a reviewer for literary 
peiiodicals. He died of eonsumpfion at the age 
of forty se.ven ip 1907. Later on, when Tliompson’s 
leputation as a poet was estahlished and Jiis name 
coupled with that of Shelley or Tennyson, his 
father exelainied : "If the lad had hut told me !” 

"The greali^t poet”, .says .fohn Drinkwater, 
"whom the eighteen—nineties prndueed was tor 
a long time almost unknoyvn.. . Thomson’s 
inspiration rarne from deep sjirings of rich 
inner experience, which was only intensified by 
the hitter eireumstances of his oulw'ard life. If 
ever a jioct "learned in suffering what he taught 
in song’’, ‘that poet was Francis Thompson”.® 
Francis Thompson, though living in an .age of 
doubt and perplexity, kept the flame ot faith 
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undimmcrl. “The focus of his )floraI being is faith”, 
says Prof, (Jazarnian, “J'Vom this belief he 
<haws llio feeling of the divine in nature and 
man, and an earnest and delkaie spiiilualily'’,* 
He had leainl the first lt\s.son of spirituality from 
his religious parents who were devout Catholics. 
“The spirit of such poems as ‘the Making of 
Viola, aiul ’A Judgement in Heaven”, wii>le 
I hoinpson hini'-elf lalei' on, “is no ineie tnerliaeval 
imitation, hut the nalutal temper of my Catholh; 
training iii a simple provincial home’. ' 

. It is interesting to note that lii> close con- 
temporaiv, John Davidson ( I().i7-P>09), hroiighi 
up in the ^atrn* eii\ironinctit of the later nine¬ 
teenth eenturv, didered greatly lri>m Francis 
Ihompson in his outlook on life, religion and 
society. Physically they helonged to the same 
country hut menially they stood poles apart. Yet 
they oifer an interesting subject of comparison 
and euiUrasl, "A curious eomplemenl—contrast ', 
siys I’rof. Sainlshury, “is supplied h\ Francis 
'fht)Tn(>s on, Ddv iilson's i lose eonteinjiorary from 
birth to death, and with liiin, almost romplelely 
rcpre.senfatj\e of the main tendency of poetry 
among men who had leaelieil, hut not more than 
reaeheil, middle life hefoie the twentieth century 
bef lan'. 1 homjisoti, like Davidson, suffered from 
poveity and ill bcalth. He was very much rnoie 
ol a scholar than Davidson, and was 
always,. . as definilelv devout as Davidson was 
the reverse ; nor, ihougli as has been said, he 
had losses am) privatiiuis. did he make'these much 
of a subject for poetry. The two are thus, in 
many ways, rliifereni ; but for that very reason, the 
representative charaeler assigned to them in 
regard to the poetry of the latest years of the. 
century is the more complete.'' 

Again, compaiing Thompson and Davidson, 
Hugh Walker comments, “In sharp contrast to 
Thompson stands John Davidson, the latest of our 
poets in their misery dead. Thompson was one of 
the ascetiis who abjure and renounce the world ; 
Davidson was in fierce revolt against a world 
which, he w^ould fain have enjoyed. Thompson 
was a* man of faith, Davidson a man of doubt. 


The life of Francis Thompson tells us that the 
man of faith learns lessons from his failures, 
makes a fresh start, profiling by his painful ex¬ 
perience, Jmilds for himself a more stable and 
enduring success. The man of little faith, as in 
the ease «)f Davidson, fails to rise above his 
eahimity, refuses to learn the lesson that it would 
leach him and never tries again. It should he 
borne in mind here that in his utter de.spoudenry 
John Davidson eommitled suicide in 1009. 

The secret of 'I'liompsoii's greatness lies in 
the Jact lhal he did not lose faitli in Hod and 
man He represented the i’liristian and Catholic, 
-pirit in tlc’p reaction fiom neopaganism and 
materialism. Like the religious poets of the 
seventeenth cenluiy, he de.sired passionately to 
bring poelrv once more into the service of a 
lieavenly instead of an earthly love. In the, vein 
of George Heiheit he said ; 

“Teach how the evueifix may he 
C.arven from the laurel—tree, 

Fruit of the lles)ierides 
Burnish take on Eden-lrees, 

I’he Muses’ sacred grove he wet 

- With the led dew of Olivet, 

And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In which Cecilia’s lap of snows !” 

yTo a Poet Breaking silence) 

I 

Keligion may he taken as the sole basis of 
Thompson’s personality. Hi; was attracted to 
religion from the very beginning of his life and 
absorbed the basic prinriples and practices of 
Catholicism in his home. Devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin remained an important element 
in his emotional life and we find that she is a 
recurrent theme in his poetry. As it is said of 
Keats that he never beheld an oak tree without 
seeing a Dryaffl, so it can be said of Thompson 
that he never thought of anything in life without 
.seeing Christy and the Cross. . The setting sun 
which he beheld at Storrington in the Field of 
the Cross was to him, “Cod’s answer to the 
enigma of life—the Cod—^Mao’s reconcitetnent 



(if pairt\and suffering and physical death with 
jiiy and life, temporal an^ eternal. The poet 
hows his head and a ‘■‘strange passion ’ sweeps 
over him, 

Jr or worship it is»too incrodiilouji, 

For doubt—Oh, loo believing- passionate.* 
He is ip the presence of the symbol wbuh 
lie and “the Disciple whom Jesus loved” chose 
a> the most aderpiale symbol ol God—niade- 
Vlan”, (Hev.T.L. C.'onnollv I .'■ I humpson 
asked ; 

■■'riiv stiaighl 

bong beam lies steadv on the taos". Ah me ! 

What secret would thv radiant finger show 
Of thy bright niastershi|) is this the key 
Is this the seeiet, then 'i And is it woe 

(Ode to the Setting Sun) 

In the ■■ After -Strain” ol tlie ode 'Ihoinpson, 
))uUlng aside idl doubts and (|ueslionings, 
(xpiTssed bis eonvietion : 

"Kven so, O {.‘loss ! lliine. is the victory. 

1 by roots are fast within oui laiiesl fields : 
ihighlness inav emanate in Heaven from lliee. 
Here tliy dread symbol only shadow yiehls. 
Of reaped joys ihoii art the heavy shea! 

Which must be lifted, tbougb the leajiej gioan ; 
Yea, we may rr\ till Heaven's gieat ear be deal. 
But we must bear lliee ; and must bear alone 
Has not Aldous Huxley saiil : “Final eoii- 
V ielion can only come to those who miokc an art 
of faith'’.** In action and thought Thompson 
wa.s a Htauneli follower of faith and his faith 
sav.ed him from yielding to self and total 
oblivion. 

,Ayc, Thompson horc the Gross and bore it 
alone throughout his life till he died alone in 
the Hospital of St. John and St. FJizahelh, in 
Loivlon, in 1907 bravely. Ilioinpson’s whole 
lifeixhad been' a pilgrimage and “the record of 
his pilgrimage ajad his faith is actually epito¬ 
mised”, says Holbrook Jackson, “in the most 
popular and most remarkable of his poems, 
The Hound of Heaven ’It is written from the 
standpoint of a soul in a state of unrest pursued 


by God and God’s unfathomable Love, but as 
yet unwilling to yield to that Love lest all el$e 
must he cast aside or given up. But the Great 
Pursuer is remorsele.<5s, inexorable and tireless, 
The soul is finally overtaken by God’s Love 
and it hears His affeelionalc call :. 

“‘Rise, clasp My hand, and come! ’’’ 

It is not the class of a moral that may slip 
off hudrlenly hut it is the clasj) of God Himscll 
and therefore, it is permanent and safe,, Man 
niav mistru.st and misunderstand God and His 
Love; hnl He imver leaves an alHieled soul. 
“Halts by me that fv»otfali ; 

Is inv gloom, after all, 
r^hade of His haiul, outstrelehed caressingly ? 
'Ah, londest, blindest, weake.sl, 

1 am He Wliom thou seekest ; 
fhou (liavesl love fiom thee, who dravesl Me’”. 

llioniji'^on rc-inlrodueed (ihrislian faith in 
Faiglish jioetry. “Whilst every thinker and 
dieamei , vviiles Holbrook Jackson, ‘of the fitl 
(If sietlc decade was sc’eking a fuller lile through 
art, or experience, or sensalion, or reform, 0« 
icvoll, or possessions, Frances Thompson was 
finding it in the negation of all these. Whilst 
otheis cicituiied ho themselves treasures of one 
kind or anolhet or sought lor ihcinselve,s won¬ 
ders and aehic'veinf'iils of one kind or ‘another, 
he remained holli poor and unmoved by his poverty. 
If mind evc'r was kingdom of man, Francis 
Thompson s mind a kingdom was to him, nay, it 
was the Kingdom ol God I'” He never prayed to 
God for any material gain, hnl only to be, known 
as a poet : 

‘‘A double life the. Poet lived, 

And with double liurlhen grieved : 

The life of flesh and life of song, 

The pangs to both lives that belong ; 

Immortal knew and mortal pain, 

AVho in two worlds could lose and gain, 

And found immortal fruits must he 
.Mortal through his immortality. 

The life of flesh and life of song ! 

If'one life worked the other wrong, 

What expiating agony * 




May for Jilm, damned to poe$y, 

Shut in that little sentence be— 

What deep austerities of strife— 

. ‘He lived his life V He Hoed his life”. 

(Epilof'ue lo ‘A Judjuement in Heaven’) 
To Thompson a Cod less-World was incoji- 
ceivablc. The age in which Thompson lived was 
eager to experience .'>ensntioti. But sensation 
could give only momentary pleasure giving birth 
•to greater dejeeliori in its lulfdnieiil. “Pleasure 
^ared", writes Willidin Gaunt, “and walhiwed. 
It was ec3ta.«y and disgust. It devoured and 
nourished. Enticing and Icriihle ; it led to 
torture, to wisdom, lo the unknown’ ,’- II led to 
a land where God did not live. “The Knglish/tn 
dc xiecle romantic:s certainly tended towards 
decadence. By <'ontinuaIly satisfying new desires, 
they created new ones, and in the new thirst for 
fresh experience and novel sensations they were 
insatiahie to the |)oint of exhauslictn, mental and 
physical. Many of them, such as Beardsle), 
Wikle, Johnson and Dowsori eventually turned 
Romo and found ultimate statisfation in the 
Catholic Chiircl). Others, like the Irish poiU 
W.B. Yeats, became ibeosophists. It is significant 
that^ the only convinced anli-m\stic among them., 
John Davidson, committed suicide”, (II. 
Montgomery Hyde)." Francis Thompson was 
not troubled by the quest of .sensuous /tleasure. 
JFe did not run after the shadow leaving the 
snbfitance behind. “In TlK»mpson's view”, writes 
John A. Hutton, “and experience the great 
sensation is never in the fulfilment of desire, 
but in the restraint of desire out of respect to 
something which seems .still more desirable. The, 
finest sensation, he w'ould have said, is secured 
hot by the way of indulgence but by the way of 
self-control and reliencc. He celchrales in many 
a poem the joy of noZ-having—of not—having 
—seen, of not—having—Known”." Thompson 

was, again, not IroublerJ by either the sensual or 
acxual side of love. In one of the poems in Love 
in DUin's Aap .he said : 

“ Chastest, since sucK you are, 

Takf! this curbed spirit of mine, 


W’hicb your own eyes invest with light divine, 
For lofty love and high auxiliar 
In daily exalt emprise 
Which outsoars mortal eyes ; 

This soul which on youf soul is laid, * 

•As maid’s breast against breast of maid 

( “Manus Animam Pinxit” ) 
Faith is the bulwork of Thompson’s religion. 
His poetry bursts forth from him, full of 
ic.signaticn and devotion, courage and strength, 
a vic.iorious a|)pcal of life, and eternal memorial 
to oplimi.>-m and faith in God. 

“TliroughoiU his entire life”, writes J.C. 
I’ckI, “his faith is the only constant thing that 
sloofi between him and eomplele surrender to 
.“elf, the only lie that bound him lo the world of 
«hligati*ms”.’‘ Thompson believed that just as 
the dew droj) in the grass mirrors the Heavens, 
so the human mind may reflect God. Thomyrson’s 
“Vision”, says Rev. Connolly, “is the sure vision 
of Catholic faith, and whose voice is the authentic 
voice of one in whose poetry, 

“the sweet birds of the Lord 
With earth's waters make accord,” 
Francis Thompson’s poetry offers an elixir 
of life to those who suffer from spiritual anaemia. 
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RUKAL industrialisation in ORISSA 


A. H. 

With the allainmeiU of Indepcndeme in our 
<'<iijntiy, the development of small and medium 
scale industries has recicxed a measure of 
{jovernment patiot\age. The iinporlatice of 
small industries is largely due to great pressure 
ol population on land and due to their employ¬ 
ment potential. The development of small indus¬ 
tries Jn the rural ateas svill also provide 
subsidiary occupation to the cultivators during 
the slack season. The schematic budget pro- 
\isions for the programme of Rural Arts, Crafts 
and Industries are a sum of Rs. 65,000 and 50,000 
in stage I and stage II a Block lespeclively. 
Thus the Government's prugramnte of expenditure, 
if we take the 307 Blocks so far established, is 
<(uite a colossal amount (about Rs. 35,.305,000) 
in course of about ten years Ik^ginning from the 
year 1952, Besides large sums are being spent 
from the Khadi ' and Industries Board and the 
Industries Department of the Slate, Another 
important aspect of the programme of small 
scale industries is the establishment of Industrial 
Kstates with a view to providing built-up factory- 
units 6n hire to industrialists to save them heavy 
initial capital investment. So far seven Indus¬ 
trial Estates haye been set up; (1) Cuttack, (2) 
Jagatpur, (3) Kendrapara, (4) Jharsuguda, (5) 


RAY. 

Rourkela, (O) Berbampur, (7' Ikiripada. But 
consequent (*n the iiitioduction of Panchayat 
Satniti Indus!rie-i in the State, the earlier 
programme (under Industrial Estates .Pro¬ 
gramme) was tlropped except in case of the 
Rural Industrial Estate yt Sarahalpur (The 
Third Plan : Mid Tcim Appraisal P. 133). The 
emphasis has now shifted to the Panchayat 
Industries and Panohajat Samiti Industries 
Scheme taken up during 19(»2-0;f, Beside.*; 
these, there are the two other schemes namely 
the Pilot Projt'cl Scheme aqd the Pilot Project 
for Intensive Development ol Rural Industry, 
fjnder the Pilot Pn»joct companies scheme, 4<3 
indu.sIrJal units vvere_ started, but 7 of them 
went into liquidation. Two Pilot Projects, namely 
Jajpur Project ynd Barpali Project, under the 
Pilot Project for intensive development of Rural 
Industry have been selected on the recommendO' 
lion of the Planning Commission. 

Orissa's greatest experiment to day is in 
Panchayat Iiulustries. The scheme of setting Uf 
Panchayat Industries has been put into operation 
during 1962-63 and it is linked with the prizi 
competition scheme. In the year 19()2-()3, the ne<(; 
scheme of awarding prizes to the best Graral 
Panchayats of the State for their • all-rouni 



|>crfornianre was slatted. Thai year, apart fronj live society tjainbalpur Uistric-rT of thi$ ^ arc 
17 first prizes and 17 second prizes, the first worker members. These potters live near 
Grama Panchayat of the state ,«;ot a cash award by. The Block has given Rs..l5,0(K) as 
of Rupees one lakh. Similarly, another group of share capital, working capital loan 
Panehayats got the Industry })rize during; the has been sanctioned by llie Orissa Slate Finan- 
year I%3-f)4. rial (>>rporalion. Machinery will he installed h\ 

A jrrize coin|)etition siheme airrong the tlie Orissa Small Industries Corporation. 
Panchayat Samitis has also been introduced. To Tile Co-operative Society at Titlagarh in 

According to (his, three Panehayat Samitis, one Pulangir District has been formed and share 
from each Division, get prizes for llieir best ra])itul to the extent of Ks. 2,‘50 has been collee- 
. performance. riie, fni/e i." in the shape of a ted from mend)ers. This unit has rpf.eived .n 
medium sized i^(^u■^fry at an estimated co.sl of sljare capital of Rs. l.'i.OOO from the Titlagarh 
Rs.l erore to he located within the area of the Panchayat Samiti. Otissa Slate Financial 
Panchayat Samiti. The recipients of prizes in Cotp<iratK>n has sanctioned a loan of Rs.30,000, 
l963-()4 were .leypore in Korapul District, ' In the district of Sundargarh, three schemes 
Basudevpur in Balasore District and .lamankira have been sanctioned under the Panchayat 

dn Samhalpur District, and attempts are being Samiti Industries—One Tile Criil at Rajgangpur, 

made to establish a Power Tiller Industry, a Ciard one Carpentry unit at P»onaigarh and one 
Board Factory using rice-straw as material and an Blacksmithy unit Birmilrapur. lliese industries 
Engineering Workshop in these three Panrdiayat are started as Industiial Co-operatives 
Samitis respectively. 'I'hese new experiments and share capital to the extent <if 

have created an indu-strial climate in the rural (Ip. 7o0, Ks. lOO, and Rs. 297 is realised in 
areas by dev<*loping among the people their the Rajgangpur, Bonai and Bifmitrapur respeo 

artisan skill, enthusiasm and entrepreneurship. tively. The Orissa Financial Corporation has 
As stated earlier a niimher of small Indus- sanctioned a loan of Ks. 26,000 for the 
tries on co-operative l)asis has been started under Raipgangpur Tile unit. 

the Rfti'al Arts, Crafts and Industries Programme Rs.212‘5 have been collected from lOO 
in a Block. Mention may lie made of the following mend>ers as share capital for the Uppalada Sugar 
industrie.s started umler this programme, hut unit in the District of Ganjam. The Government 
in many Blocks,, pnigrammes had not been have paid the share caj)itai of Rs.33,500 and the 
finalised and in several blocks, money had been Panchayat Samiti will invest Rs. 50,000 as 
left unspent till stage 11. 'I’hese industries are .share capital in the Unit. The buildings will be 
—^mainly : constructed through Orissa. Small Industries 

(i) Sugar Units, (ii( Tile Unit, (iii) Corporation. 

Blacksmithy, (iv) Carpentry Unit, (v) Saw 'Phe Borigiriha Sugar unit in the District of 

Mill, (vi) Leather, (vii) Rice Huller, (viiil Koraput ha.s already gone into production. 
RIce-cum-oil Mill, txi) Oil Mill. Govern- Attempt .is being made to get a loan of the working 
merit policy now is not to have any more capital from the State Bank of India. The Co- 
training-cum-producli >11 centres in the State operative Tile Factory at Kotpad has received the 
and the existing T.C.P.cs are being converted Government share capital of Rs. 12,000 and the 
into production centres as quickly as possible. Panchayat Samiti has subscribed Rs. 15,000. 

A few small industries stated below will give an It is interesting to note how the/ schematic 
idea of the source of capital and management, provision of Rs. 65,000 and Rs. 50,000 in stage I 
Dhankauda Tile Unit apd stage II is being spent under the Rural Arts, 

There are 3i members in this tile co-opera- Crafts programme in a Block; 
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(1) Jhumpura Block (Keonjhar District). 
I’his block entered stage I on the 1st October 
%(). The unspent balance was Rs.64,000 in 
|%3 Ma^. The following [>rogramine as drawn 
is approved. 


d) Maliilla Samiti 

Hs, 2,115 

I) 1 Investment in share in the ))rize 

Rs. 40,000 

winning P.S. 


() Jhumpura Weavers C.S. 


(i) godown and office 

Rs. 4,000 

lii) working capital 

Rs. 2,{H)0 

il) (iurnura Carpentry Society 


(i 1 Working caj)ital 

\U. 1,000 

(ii) managerial subsidy 

Rs. 1,000 

1 ') Balibandh Bla«‘ksmithy C.S. 

Rs. 2,000 

for woikshed. 


1) Tukudiha Jfi»ultry Co-operative 


Society. 


(i 1 Workslnjfl 

Bs. 4,000 

(ii) Purchase of impfi-iuents am 

1 Rs. 2,000 

managerial subsidy. 


Training of artisans. 

Ks, 3,88.5 

It) Assistance to mat making artisans. Rs. 2,000 


2) Coumlia Block ( Dhcnkanal District ) 


It entered stagi* I on the Isl tif October 19f)l. 
■otliing has been spent up to May 1%3. The 
illowing programme was approved. 

:i I Mahilla Samiti Ks. ] 5,000 

h) Four Rice JIulIets. Rs. 11,280 

Managerial Subsidv to 


Industrial Co-operatives, Rs. 2,195 

J) Training of artisans. Rs- 5,025. 

s) Improved tools Bs. 2,000. 

f) Aid to Industrial Co-operatives. Rs. 500. 

(3 I Sundargarh Sadar Block—Sun<largarh 
Sadar Block is stage fl from the 1st October 
^02. The balance amount available is Rs. 
».000 of stage I, Rs. 29,0(X) of stage II and 
35,000 of T.D. This wa.s the position in Mav 
^93, The following programme was approvefl. 
Shajre capital jin the Panchayat Industry at 
Kinjirma. Rs- 15,000. 

Carpentry Production unit at Sundargarh 

Rs. 30,000. 


Supply of improved hand tools to artisans 

Rs. 3,000. 

Brick Kiln unit at Bhedahalial Rs./ 40,0(K>. 

(4) Kfdahandi Sgdar Block 

0*' ‘ 

The Block has entered into stage 1 from the 
Isl October 19(j0. An amount of Rs. 56,000 is 
available for exjjendilure under the head ‘Rural 
Arts and Crafts’. It has been proposed to con. 
tihiit|! a sum of Rs. .50,090 us share capital 
ittveslmcnl in the crystal sugar unit being 
.‘Started uiuler piizc winning Grama f’anchavat 
]iulii-itr\ Scliemc at Mctlinipur. The rest of the 
amount is proposed to he given fur establishment 
oi two rice hullers and ini()lemeiitation «)f 
Mahilla Samiti |trogramme. * 

Some of the general difiliculties found in the 
impleniejitation of the Rural Arts and Crafts 
B’rogramme are : 

I 1 I ’['he societies comj)lain of non-receipt of* 
funds in lime from the Board, while the Board 
complains that proposals are not received in time 
and consequently there is accumulation of funds 
in their hands. It is neces.sary that each district 
Industries oflicer .should see that the Blocks are 
surveyed through the Block level extension 
officers (Industries) ami a minimum programme 
of four village industries per Block is drawn up 
and sent to the Orissa Khadi and village Indus¬ 
tries Ikiard. The All India Kliadi and .Village 
Tndustties Commission is prej)arcd to grant 
additional funds for a minimum programme of 
four Village Industries per Block including a 
village Fibre, Leather, Pottery, Carpentry and 
Blacksmith) . 

i 2) It is felt that the scJieme of grant' and 
loan to village lndu.striea has not heen widely^ 
publicised. In areas when the problem of unera- 
ploynienl is very acute or where the people are 
very poor, steps should be taken to start small 
scale industries. 

(3) Under the programme, Mahilla Samitis 
can avail of loan and grant for village indujitrieei. 
It is felt that instead of spoon feeding the mhhilla 
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saniitis,paying and rbmmercial propositions should 
he undertaken 'by them. Arrangement may be 
made for marketing their produce. Four monllis 
' training in crafts for MahiJla sainilies is not 
adequate and the salary of Ks. 75 for craft 
Instructress is not attractive and so the 
qualification of the cruft Instructress appointed 
are very poor. 

(4) The construction work for the Black- 
smithy, Carpentry units in many blocks has l>ecn 
held up for want of A.C. sheets. The tile iqofing 
may be considered in the absence of A. C. 
sheets. 

(5) It is aLso seen that in some blocks 
(Ghasipura in Keonjhar District) people are 
losing faith in Production-cum-Training centre. 
The products in the centre cannot compete in 
quality with those produced in the villages. A 
number of Trainirig-cum-Production Centres ar<' 
not working cither due to lack of slafT ami 

'machinery or power. In certain rural areas there 
has been too much pressure of population on land. 
Rural Indu.strialisallon is the only solution. But 
no appreciable progress has been done in this 
regard. Private industries are going ahead 
while Panchayat Industries are lagging behind. 

'(6) In some blocks the chairmen aie 
under the impre.ssion that the Panchayat .Samiti 
work is a departmental scheme of the Industries 
Department and they did not have to play any 
{important role in the scheme. In case this 
impression is there, nothing can be more unfor¬ 
tunate. The development of the Panchayat indus¬ 
tries will dejjend more oh the elected representa¬ 
tives to the extent they take initiative and inte¬ 
rest not only in the proper keeping of the 
machineries but also in the construction of the 
building, machine installation and running the 
units on economic lin^s. 

The above review .shows that a programme 
of rural industrialisation has been drawn up 
all over the State. The Block headquarters become 
the focal point of this industrial development in 
the rural areas. Three primary objectives are to 
be aimed at under the programme. Firstly, the 


pressure of population should be reduced Ly 
providing opportunities of empl-oyment in Indu>.. 
. tries. Secondly, minimum amenities' of life should 
be pro>'jded to all'. 'I'hirdly, a large qr medium 
industry started under the programme should 
help the growth of small industries in the 
Panchayat areas. 

We are making in our state the greatest ex¬ 
periment in Panchayat cum-Industrial co-opera- 
tive.s. Those ollicers who are in charge, ufi 
managing and organising these industrial conceiiti-' 
sln)uld make all elforts to see that they are xun 
on sound x-otmnercial lines and enkindle amous 
the membcr.s and the people a burning faith iii 
co-operation and jxanchayats. 'I'liis new indus¬ 
trial co-operative movement in Orissa sponsored 
by large scale Government investment now 
should soon be mad<- a people’s moxement with 
larger inve.stment from the members. When ihr 
initial stage is ovei', both the working cajiitid: 
and fixed capital should come from llin 
Panchayat’s own resources or from the member!'j 
greater participation in the share capital i)f| 
these industries. Wlien such indastries are! 
paying concerns, the Government should withdraw' 
its share capital to be invested in other surli 
industries needitig financial help. j 

The Government of Orissa has introduced ihei 

I 

Prize competition scheme among the Panchayatsj 
and Panchayat Samitis. The prizes received in 
cash by the winning Panchayats and PanchaMil 
Samitis will be. invested for promoting medium 
and small industries at the block and Panchayat 
level. The introduction of the prize scheme from 
1962-6.3 ha.s created a hea|lhy competitive spirit 
among the blocks and Panchayats for development 
work, but suOicienl care slvpuld be taken in tim 
selection of industries to be set up. Many til^ 
units have sprung up in the countryside, 
purpose of house building, no doubt the lil« 
factories are immensely useful, as the problm” 
of rural housing is very acute. Although ihete 
i.s the great need of housing, is there af*)' 
sufficient effective demand ? People arc very 
poor and they have not ^ the means to builiJ 



housfis with tile roofing. There is therefore an 
irnjtfralive need 'of setting up House Building 
Sofieties. A part of the block funtl for Rural 
(liuising botif for Stage 1 and Stage 11 may be 
sull!•cribe^J as share capilai to these societie.s. 

I lie most important work of the societies would 
Ilf to lake up the construction of houses on Govern- 
incnt land which has remained ' fallow, and they 
ni.n be let out to members on hire purchase 
'\slcm. A target for coiistriiclioii of houses in s 
block should he fixed up during stage I and 
Slage II periods. 

To-day a number ol iiiduslriul co-opera- 
luc societies arc funclioinng in ihc State, hul 
their condilinii of working is highly unsalis- 
ftiilory. Lfforts should he made to revive these 
-eeicties on sound conunercial lines, liuiustrial 
lo operalives like the agiicultnral -ocirities arc 
)Hi( taking root in the =oil and these newly 
■iarted industiial societies will lemaiii for a long 
lime under Governnienl inanagcinenl, control 
iiinl finance. 'Jhis can not he regarded as a 
healthy sign. 1 ndn the garb of co-operation, 
llie Coverninent is expanding the public seclor 
and inviting jirivate cajdlal to co-operate with 
11. We may projicrly call it a mixed sector more 


donjinaled by the Government and in future thu' 
place of the Government may be taken by the 
Panchayat but such pb.ssIbiiUies are very remote.. 
Without creating first a proper climate for the 
growth of co-opei-ative sector, large scale capital 
investment in the co-operatives is extremely risky, 
but even then .such gigantic experiment is worth 
making for the creation of a climate for co-opera¬ 
tive enleiprise. But extreme care is to he taken 
by the officials to .“ee that money invested is not 
wasted as such failure will shake llie very 
foundation of the co-ojieralive structure. 

Ixach scheme of industrialisation should see 
that in the vourse of modernisation the traditional 
craftsmen arc not rendered jobless of useless rather 
they are absorhed in the schemes of development.. 
But we must not lose sight of the fact that in our 
great zeal for encouraging the Panchayat or co¬ 
operative seclor, we are neglecting the place 
which a small entrepreneur can ocempy in the 
indu.-tiial ecoiioriiy of the jural .society. A small 
cntiepreneur or cnterjirise lacking in finance, 
technical know-how or raw meterials and for lack 
of marketing facilities to-day should receive as 
much attention as llic co-operalives or Panchayat 
lndl)t.lrie^ w'ceivc from the Government. 



INDIA AND THE WEST ASIA CRISIS 


Fi.K. SKIVASTAVA 


It is true that India hatl Us moment in 
West Asia in llic mid-fiflies, Inil, while with llic 
colla|>se of the Hasdidad Pact, the period when 
New Delhi tried to set the pace in the Aral) 
worh! was larpely over, the erities of India’s 
West Asia policy showed sipiis of grnwdnp im- 
palirnee at the attempts of Arab Stales to remain 
either nnVoimnitted or to take an anti-Indian 
stance in the disputes in which India was involved. 
Over these years, this • embittered mood lias been 
shaped against a dmble backdrop of pan-lslamic 
sentiments and eon.serpient pro-l’akistan feermg.<5 
of some of the West Asian countries, and the 
belief of a large section of Indians in the light <if 
Israel to exist as a sovereign reality. 

' • To judge from what the national press and some 

t>f the leading ojiposition parties had to say about 
. India’s stand on the recent Arab-I.«racli war, it 
would seem that there was a conflict of outlook 
. between the (ioveinmenl and the ofiposilion, with 
the fxre[)fion of the (Uunmuriists. This is not to 
suggest that the op|)osition to Government’s stand 
was unifoim. In fart, the oppo.-ilion views 
reflected diflercnt ideological orientations, motives 
ami calculations of the respective constituents. 
But whatever may have licon the differences of the- 
, opposition, the majority was against commitment 
to initiatives which were not hacked by a national 
consensus. 

The Official Position 

An e.xaminalion of llie Government’s policy 
before, on and after the outbreak of war, shows 
^that its line on the Arah-lsraeli question was 
alre^y made up. On 21 May, while recognizing 
that die situation in W<-*Kt Asia was “explosive” 

, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi as^red the 
* Congress Parliamentary Party that “India would 


not say or do anything which* would have tin* 
pfleci of aggiavating the. situation”. At the same 
time, she endorsed IJAR’s recpiest for the 
withdrawal of the UNEF from Sinai and Gaza 
strip. She adilcd, “we would like our friends tn 
know that India-HAR friendship is firm ami 
abiding”. It is worthwhile to recall that earlier on 
1*J Mav, Mrs. Gandhi, in reply to a message from 
President Nasser, had already conveyed her 
Government’s appreciation of the “reasons whv 
l.AR has had to institute [ireeautionary measures.” 

In spile of various evidences to show where 
the sympathies of the India Government lay, ov- 
Foreign Minister M. G. Ghagla’s statement in the 
Lok Sahha on 25 May, came to a majority of the 
(•pposition as partisan. Chagla opened his state¬ 
ment by saying ; “The creation of Israel has given 
rise to tension between Israel and Arab countries”. 
Then, he proceeded to endorse “the reasons 
vvhi<h have impelled the UAR” to demand for 
the withdrawal of the UNEF from her territorv, 
and to interdict the fsraeli shipping in the Gulf 
of Affaba on legal as well as political grounds. 
Although Chagla’s statement was consistent with 
the earlier stand of the Government of India on 
the Palc.stine problem, and on the legal position 
of the UNEF and the Gulf of Aqaba, the opposi¬ 
tion tlid not find this reiteration of the old stand 
as particularly helpful in the' relaxation of 
tension. i 

The, critical outburst, which Chagla’s state¬ 
ment in the Lok Sahha evoked, revealed the 
opposition’s unwillingness to share the Govern¬ 
ment’s position on the Arab-Isracli ..conflict- 
Quite apart from. Parliamentary reaction, 
national press, too, refrained from endorsing the 
Government’s stand. No doubt, the Government 
did find some comfort in the Communist support 
to(its line, but thai was not enough. Though in 



fare of internal pressure-the Government did not 
tlrviafe from its original stand, the official state¬ 
ments subsequently made did bear out (he inodera- 
ling influence of opposition’s thinking. 

Symptomatic of the deference to oppossition’s 
feelings was Chagla’s next statement in the Lok 
Sabha on .3^ that is on the outbreak of 

hostilities. Without apportioning any blame on 
the disputants, be merely e\))res.sed the hope that 
(x ace should return to West Asia, for the ettn- 
tinualion of war would Ire* a calamity tor lu^tli 
the fiAR and Israel. However, on 0 June, as the 
jrielurc of war became clearer, Airs, ('.andhi, in 
a ealPgorie.aI slatemeiil on We.-^t Asian situation, 
hlarnerl,Israel for having “esralatr-fl the .situation 
into an armed conflict”. Thougii the tciin 
"aggression” was consciously avoided, Israel 
was accused of ‘’deliberate”, ‘‘cowardly” and 
“wanton” attack on the Indian contingent of the 
MVKF. It is significant to note that Mrs. Gandhi 
refrained from endorsing President Carnal Nasser's 
allegation against the T'nitcd Slates and Britain 
for having giv^ri an air cover to Israel. 

Ghagla's nc.vt statement on the West Asian 
situation on the. floor of I,ok Sai»ha on fl .lune 
was likewise cautious and less controversial. He 
gave an acrount rrf India’.s edlorts towards 
restoralirm of peace in the I nited Nations. 

• armmenting on the simple ceasefire resolution 
of the Security Council, he made it clear that 
India “would have preferred a resolution which 
along with cea-sefire railed ujrort the Covernnient.s 
concerned for a witbrawal of all armed forces to 
positions held jnior to the outbreak of hostilities.” 
The rest ot the statement was concerned with the 
tietails of Israeli attack against the DNKF’s 
Indian contingent in Gaza Strip. 

However, embarassing might have been the 
criticism of most of the opj>osition and the 
Knglish, language press against the content and 
style of India’s West Asia policy, on Ifl July 
Chagla came with a spirited defence of India’s 
(>f)silioni on Arab-Isreali question by explaining 
India’s objectives in W'est Asia. He emphasized 
that from India’s point of view it was essential 


that west Asia writh which it had trade of^oxcif 
hundred crore,s of rupess and from which it; 
imported most of its oil, the Suez Caiial, through 
w*hich most of India’s f(»rcign commerce passed, 
and the Persian Gulf, because of strategic 
reasons, should remain in friendly hands. i(khd' 
above all, he reniiiuled that India stood hy), 
Nasser, “because he represents those forces ill' 
the Arab world which we must support'’. Chagla' 
al«o made it clear that India w-^as not averse to a 
difcussion belween the Ara]i.s and Israel On suchj 
vital (|«estions as recognilion of Israel, navigation 
ot the S<ie/, (janal and the Gulf of Aqaba, the 
que.slioii of refugee etc,, but what was most 
important was that l-srael niusl withdraw from 
o(cu|>ieil Arab territories before negotiations 
belween the two could liegin. This involved, he 
said, the piincij>le “that no aggressor should be. 
permitted t<j negotiate from strength derived as 
icsuh of military conquest.” 

Altlnnigh India delegation’s performance in 
the l;N' during the days before, during and after 
'c outhreak of Arah-lsraeli war was not 
imatlended hy ciiticism in India, a large section 
of opj)osilinn found India’s role in the UN as 
conslruclixe and diplomatic. Before the start of 
the six-dav war, the Indian delegation concurrtxl 
with Seirelary General U lhant’s rc«[UC?l for “a 
breathing sia'll ', and reaclivizalion of Egyplian- 
Israeli Mixed Armistice Commission as a deter* 
rent to the outhreak of hostilities in ab-sence of 
I he biilTcr earlier provided hy the UNfF, 
However, when the news <'aino in at the UN 
Headquarters about the Israeli artillery and 
aerial attack on the Indian contingent of the 
LN'FF the leader of the Indian delegation Mr. 
T’arUiasailliv did not try to conceal India’s 
disappointment at Israeli action. He condemned 
the “irresponsible atid brutal action by the ruling 
cirele.s of Israel ". Iir the first stance, India 
opposed the US draft resolution for a simple 
scasefire, for it did not link the ceasefire with a 
.T/fl/ws qvo nnte helium. However, on 7 June, 
India voted with the rest of the members of 
Security Council for a simple ceasefire ifesolutimi 



as a first step towards restoration o{ peace in 
West Asia. Parlhasarlby’s speech on 9 June was 
extremely critical t»f Israel for having <iieliberalcly 
turned a juridical dispute on shipping rights into 
a full -scale armed conflict. He described fsraclV 
pre-emptive strike on 5 June as ‘‘war, stark and 
naked”. A cicasefire rcsolulkm without mention-^ 
ing a simultaneous reluin of ihe armed forces of 
the beIHgerenIs to the positions held by them 
prior to the outbreak of bo<lililies, be warned, 
would mean the eiulorsemcnl of a dangerous 
precedent whereby the aggressor is allowed 
enjoy the fruits of aggression. Al^o in the 
Fifth tmergeney Special Session of llie General 
Assemhl), which was convened to find a way 
out of impasse in the Security Council, M. C. 
Chagla, who led the Imlian delegation, reiterated 
India s stand for res'oralion of jieaee, < e-.salion of 
fighting must he f()llowe<l hv evacuation of 
Israeli irtmps from Arab territories oeeu})ie,d aftci 
i June 1967. 

( 

Oppogilion (.riticistn 

Huring the latest West Asiajj Crisis, Covet n- 
ment’s support lor the Arabs \is-a-vis Israel was 
indefensible in the eyes of its <‘iitie.«. [f the 
CovernmenI was d‘-lennined to ju'-lify its censure 
of l-srael and sup|tort for the Arabs, the four 
important eonstiluenls of the opposition, namelv, 
the Swatantra, the Jan Sangh, the Sarnyukta 
Soeialisl Parly (SSP) and the Praja Socialist 
Party fJ\SP) weie equal I v eager to discredit and 
foil, if possible, the olliclal line. However, the 
Government was not eompletely isohiteil in the 
Parliament. Besides the (communists, two 
smaller opposition groups, namely, the Bhartiya 
Kranti Dal (BKD) and the Muslim IcCague 
gave the support to the Covernmcnl’s policy on 
the Arab-Lsrael dispute. A elo-se analysis of 
the ideological orientation and the positions 
taken by the Swatantra, the Jan Sangh, the SSP 
and the PSP would reveal that behind the facade 
of oppossilion to Government’s policy lay, at 
times, contradictory motives. 


The Swatantra Party, normally regarded as 
India’s liberal party, with its close ties with indus¬ 
try and business, has pronounced ideological 
affinities with <the West and suspicion of the 
Soviet Union. It was natural for the Swatantra 
Party, which feels that India’s interests could 
he.sl he served by joining the western allianre, 
to he critical of India’s support to Nasser, who, 
it Ihciughl, not only relied heavily on Soviet 
Mipport hut also helped to bring the Soviet 
induence in West Asia and the Irrdian Ocean. 
Moi cover, Nasser's socialism threatened to 
undermine the credibility of pro-western reginIe^ 
in the area. Swatantia’s oj'pusition to , Govern- 
inenl’s pro-jNasiT altitude has to he viewed in 
this context. 

On 2 ,t May, Professor N. C, Hanga, leader 
of the Party in Lok Sahha, criti<izc»l the “ovei- 
arixieiy of the Government to please UAR', 
which, he fell, wa.^ “not din^ctly involved” in 
iIk' di.-piile between Israel and Syria. Moicovei, 
he askcti, if the UAH could maintain neutrality 
‘during the Sino-Jndian dispute and also the 
Ij»d' 0 -Pak dispute, how is it not possible for us to 
maintain the same neutrality, especially when it 
will pioM'.ole the cause of peace ? ’ The Party also 
siipf)orted the we.stein contention that the Gulf of 
Afpiba was an international waterway and the 
UAH had no right to block it. If this was made a 
precedent, observed Parly's General Secrelarv 
M.H. Masani, someday, even the Suez Canal 
might he sulqecied to hh>ckade. On the outbreak 
of war, Hanga look exception to Mrs. Gandhi’s 
as.sessrncnl of Israeli role in escalating the 
crisis ; for, he said, such “remarks are not likely 
to help the situation at all or help our national 
interest”. And after the end of war, Masani 
absolved Israel for any aggressive act in the Lok 
Sahha on US July. Rather, he felt, that the UAR was 
;guilly of aggression against Isreal. He also 
criticized India’s support to Soviet resolution in 
the General Assembly, and warned the Indian 
Government not to follow' Soviet policy too 
closely, for “we may find ourselves all alone it* 
the end”. 


INbU AN® tHEWieSTASlA tftiag' :■: ■;■ ' ■'■■■ W 


The Bhartiya Jan Sangh has heen a consisteni 
^iijj|iorter of Israel, and in its 1^67 election manifes¬ 
to liad promised to establish fuD-lledged diplo¬ 
matic: r,eIaticAns with Israel”. Its line is simple. It 
Ix'lieves in the policy of reciprocity. It advocates 
Imilding up of closest Indod.-raeli lelalions as a 
necessary counter-balance in a piedf»minantly 
Muslim region, extending from Morocco to 
I'akistaii. This policy was rcllecled in Jan Sarigh's 
»up|»ort to Israel during llie recent crisis. 

On 2o May, -peaking in the Lok Sabha, Alai 
Rihaii Bajpai, now tin- President of the Party, 
strongly objected to the «,peiiing sentence of 
(diagij s stnteiiieiil tliat the birlli of Israel had given 
rise to Arab-Israeli tension, He enquired 
wlic'llicr the Governinenl iboughi that liquidation 
■of Israel alone woiiltl remove this lensinii V And on 
O June, when Mrs. Gainlbi cbargpd 1-rael with 
f‘Scaialion of the situation, Bajpai eiiticised the 
Prime Minister bir being unduly hasty in aseiibing 
blame on Israel. lie wanted Itidia to declare that 
it would not be paitv to and would not loieiale the 
idea of liquidation .)f Israel. However, be 
admitted, that he found himself nearer to the 
UAR than to Jordan or Saudi Arabia which were 
puppets of western imperialisiti. Earlier on 4 
June, Balraj Madhok, the then President of tlie 
Party, addressing a press conference, advocated 
the policy of reciprocity' towards individual Arab 
countries, opposed (arvernment's onrouiageincnt 
to Arab bellicosity, and deeJared that the (>ulf 
of Aqaba was an international walerwav. ^And 
after the war, Madhok opposed in the Lok Sabha 
the Indian proposal for return to June 1 line« as 
the basis of peace talks. lie event to llie extent 
of saying that Sharm-el-Sheikh “should not he 
given back to U.AR lest TAR should he able to 
blockade the international waterways again.”. 
Perhaps, as a corrective to its extreme views, the 
Jan Sangh at its Simla session (30 Junt*—2 July 
1967) passed a resolution which asked Israel, 
amongst other things, not to allow itself to be 
used as ‘‘instrument of western diplomacy”, to 
cooperate in the rehabilitatiun of the Palestinian 
refugees, and to withdraw from occupied Arab 


territories. , 

Ihc close ties of the PSP with the Mapai 
Party, the leading constituent of the ruling 
coalition in Israel, its l«)ng lime advocacy for the 
establishment of diplomatic relations with Israel, 
it.s distrust of communism, and its stress on 
reciprocity in India's external relations were 
lurgelv responsible for PSP's oj>])os>ilion to the 
olbfial sland on the Arab-lsraeli cfvnlUct, PSP’s 
dis|iiile with the olTicial line, a» was expressed by 
iNalh Pai in the Lok Saldia on 25 May, was oii 
two jMJinl'*. the PSP did not dhsapprove lire 

(»uv(‘rmnent siijipoiling the Arab but it deplored 
Governm«‘iit's lack of concern for peace in West 
Asia. Swojid, the PSP eonsideied the Govern- 
iiieiit'.-- ‘itand a< biassed, for it had levelled charges 
against l.srael without "funling out their side of 
the ta.se. ' While llie war was still on, PSP’.9 
leadei Surendianath Hwivcily told the Lok 
Sahha his Parly fully sui>poiled th|(' Indian 
tesolulion in the Seeiiiity (^uuncil, and e.vpre'jsed 
the hope that other jieace loving eountrie.s Would 
extend their support to it. Aulli Pai al.so veilera* 
ted his Pally s .sujip'irl to the Indian position 
wJiieh eallcfl for a refuin to 4 June lines as a 
eoiuliiion for jieaee talks. P,ul lie criticized the 
(j'overnnienl for lia\ iiig givtm way to * Russo* 
Ameiican jircssure iti the LiN . This, he described, 
was Government’s “nionumetilal ineptitude” and 
ail ‘‘iiicretlibic ahrlication of its self-respect”. 

I alike the PSP, the SSP has heen disillusioned 
with the Israeli .socialists. If has been critical o( 
Israel for having put iqi a facade of socialism, 
while it was theocratic in ethos and constituted 
an “oriental” wedge of European society into 
the heart of West Asia. However, Madhu Limaye, 
leader of the Parly in Parliament, made it cleat 
in I,ok Sabha on 25 May that his Party did not 
iptand for Lraels liqiiidatirm. He resented the 
po.slure of iieulralily adopted bv the Arab state: 
in India's international ilispiiles, and crilicizec 
the Government for having given only the Aral 
version'of the crisis. He also wanted the Govern' 
ment to declare that the creation of, any state 
based on religion gave rise to tension, and not tc 
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make Israel nii exception. Dr. Ram Manohar 
Lohia, loo inlervoned to say (hat Israel could 
import all its recjuireinents from Tel Aviv. In 
$ul)scqueiit dehate on the West Asian situation in 
the Lok .Sahha, Dr. Lohia appreciated Indian 
representative's pcrfoiniance in the Security 
Council, urged the Covermnent to support Pope’s 
iplea for tnakifip Jerusalem a free city, and 
ciiticjzed Nasser as well as Israeli rulers tor 
having become ai roganl. On the conclusion of 
the war, Litnaye suggested a federation or con¬ 
federation of Israel and Jordan as the only wav 
which could soke the refugee problem arul 
eventually bring ])cace in (he region. 

Opposition Support 

The two Communist Parties of India fully 
hackeil the Indian Coveriiment’s West Asia policy 
before, and after the six-day v\ar. Roth groii|)s 
felUthat Israel acted oidy under the diieetion an ' 
at the dictation of certain outsid* imperialist 
jowers, while the Arab coimlries, particuiark 
those like the UAK ami Syria, rej)res«;nlcd 
forces of peace, nationalism and anti-imperialism. 
They felt it was their duly to strengthen (iovern- 
inent’s hands against the internal ami external 
prp.ssures tt) which if was suhjcctcri. Another 
group to support the Government's stand was the 
newly formed HKD. On 6 June, Anaml Narain 

' Mulla, speaking on behalf of the Party, made 

iV ^ 

L -it clear that he did not share oppt)sitioirs thin¬ 
king which was ‘"a projection of the anti-Pakistan 
bias”. Similarly, the Muslim League and few 
independent members, too, expressed their 
Mtisfaction with the stand taken by the G^vern- 
bfient on Arah-Israeli dispute. 

’Ac InJian Press 

. The Press comments donot necessarily project 
the public opinion always and everywhere. But 
H comments in India's English language press 
on, the 'IJi'^estAsian crisis of 1967 were to be 


taken as representative of the Indian opinion, 
it can be safely said that the Government’s Ime 
on Arab-Isracli conflict was not shared by the 
majority. A survey of .six national dailies during 
May-June 1967 shows five of them assailed the 
(mveriunenl's policy w'ith varying degrees of 
tonphasis. 

To begin with, in the analysis of tiie West 
Asian situation, for all its explosive possibilities, 
the Iiuliun press agreed on two points ; that 
.Syrian commandos ought to be checked, and 
that there was an urgent m?ed for swift LN 
action ill West Asia. The dissenting note came 
fiom Patriot (20 Mavl which accused Israel of 
s(“rving as an agent provocateur altnosl entirely 
maintained by the American monopolists to 
threaten the Arab people whenever necessary”. 

I'hc Indian press did not review lire question 
f the (iulf of Aqaba and the position of the 
I NEF against a h'gal background. There w'as a 
gencial appreciation that the hloackade would 
-sciiously iinpaii Isiael's political and economic 
interests, and that JNasser’s request for the 
withdrawal of tht? UNEK might spark off an 
armed eoiillict in West Asia. It was advo<‘ated 
that the* Aquaha question should be referred to 
the International Court of Justice and Israel 
should he allowed the use of the Gulf until such 
lime the World Court gave its final verdict. A 
section of the Indian press wanted India to use 
its influence with the liAU to reconsider its 
demand for the UNEF’s withdrawal, and also to 
investigate the possibilities of a UN force being 
posted on both sides of the frontiers. 

J'here wa.s almost a collective disapproval of 
f^hagla's speech on 2.5 ^ May to explain what 
Indian policy on the current Arab-Israeli dispute 
wa&.HinJust^in Times (27 May) not only doubted 
the veracity of Ghagla’s statement, it also 
criticized the Government for ignoring ‘“the 
critical actualities of the present situation” on 
which hinged the issues of peace and war. 
Times of India .(27 May) considered Chagla’s 
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Current Affairs 


Thf Olympic: Ideals And India. 

t • 

The Olympic ideals are quite ' simple and 
easy to understand. If all the nations of the 
world assemhed once every lour years in a 
(Common Competitive arena aiul enj;aged in a 
liial <)f strength and skill to discover the best 
athletes of the worhl in the vaiitius branches of 
games and sports ; human standards of sportsman¬ 
ship, international amity and the ideals of unity 
of all races would lie developed and improved. 
'f’hat being so all nations .send their best sport.s 
men and athletes to the Olympic Meets which 
are considered to provide a forum for fellowship 
mo the nations of the World. These meets also 
give the sportsmen of the World a chance to 
experience the best and the liardest competition 
and to improve their own standards through this 
experience. Medal hunting has never been the 
objective of the Olympic. Meets. Every nation 
participates in the Olympics for Improvement of 
athlete standards and to know the best sports¬ 
men of the world in a near and intimate manner. 
That is a material and moral gain which no 
nation can afford to throw away for saving a few 
Rupees or Dollars. 

India has l>een behaving in a most peculiar 
manner in her participation in the Olympic. 
First of all the selection of a Team in point of 
size 18 decided on the basis of the foreign ex¬ 
change resources of India. However small India’s 
resources may be in terms of foreign currency, 
one^knows that these funds run into hundreds of 
crores, that is thousands of millions of rupees 
annually. One or two million rupees out of 
7000 /^ 000 . million rupees would be a small 
fraction, of one per rant of these resources. That 
being an,,'H the Government of India cut down the 
Indipa Olya^ic team down to absurd proportions, 
leaving out persona representing almost all games 


and sports, they make a farce of India’s particlp^*!^ 
lion in the Olympics. The Indian Olympi^ 
Association too make themselves ridiculous in the« 
eyes of the sportsmen of the woild agreeing, jto 
.such interference from the Ministry of Finance' pF 
the Covernment of India, The Indian Olympic' 
Council would say that they have to cut down the 
size of theii- Team as their Government have tiid' 
mont'v. If that is a fact and the Government of 
India cannot give a million rupee worth of foreign' 
cuncricy to India’s Team once in four years, India 
should .stop sending a team. The idea that olj 
sportsmen who are sent must earn medals is a 
totally unworthy idea as far as Olympic ideals arOi 
concerned. All young sportsmen and sportsmen 
wlio can be winners in future Meets, should be 
sent to the Olympics to gather experience. 

Robert Kennedy 

. t 

Roliert Kennedy represented certain human 
ideals which arc accepted everywhere a,s ideals 
but arc not lived upto. Non violence, a truthful 
evaluation of Right and Wrong- without reference 
to pnlilical or economic advantages and establish 
ment of ju.stice unblemished by influence ot 
vested interest are some of these ideals. TTt© 
murder of Robert Kenncily has shocked and 
grieved all civilised men and women. But 
it changed the outlook of all those top ranking 
politicians who decide the destinies of huinanity t 
We do not think so. For top ranking potiticianS 
are always ejuite detached from ethical or 
human considerations. When Mahatma Gandhi 
was shot down everybody hoped that his dealh 
would give shock treatment to all those wh^ 
advocated violence and cure them of th«j|if; 
desire to solve, national and human problems hy 
the use of force. But nothing happened in thai 
way. Gandhiji’s martyrdom was infructuous 



iar as the crimes of maktod were not reduced 
in size, intensity or frequency but 
criminals have not changed their ways. 
The assassiiiations that have darkened the political 
skies of the U.S.A during recent years have 
Culminated in the killing of the young Senator 
Robert Kennedy, who advocated justice and 
fair play to the Negroe.s of that country. His 
brother John Kennedy, who was President of the 
United States of America wa.s also killed by a 
gunman for his uprightness of outlook. The Rev. 
Martin Luther King who was a Negro intellectual 
also gave his life for his dreams of brolherliness 
and love among warring factions. 

Creatmen die hut lesser humans remain 
unaffected by such deaths. Human religious 
history has given us many instances of martyrdom 
of saintly persons. We hav6 not seen that such 
martyrdoms have done any good to anybody in a 
wide human sense. Wars have been fought too far 
establishing high principles and millions have 
died in such wars. Revolutions have racked the 
Earth for achieving greater freedom and liberty. 
But the world has neither been made safe for 
democracy nor have we finally earned full liberty, 
fraternity and equality. Violence, strife and wars 
havei not ceased ; rather we find more of such 
cases of the use of arms and explosives to settle 
matters of disputes or differences than ever 
before. Robert Kennedy has given his life for 
his ideals. He knew that his life was in danger 
and that he might be killed : hut he did not 
into the field of politics, the more would there be 
that steadfastness he set an example to others 
who would>come after him. The more such men come 
uito the field of politics the more would there he 
a chance for world politics to be clean and 
sound from the angle of righteousness. We 
cannot say whether world politics will ever be 
fully hosed on truth, justice and fairplay ; but if 
such a thing ever happened, the credit for that 
Would belong to the pure hearted men like 
Robert Kennedy who -gave their lives for their 
6aose. We feel however that there are too nmny 
men in this world who are inclined to commit, in* 


human crirhes in order to' arrive ai tfi^r objw 
live. There is therefore no immediate hope th* 
world conditions will be any better than whs 
they are at present. 

Medical Services 

Nobody speaks well of hospitals in whic! 
people are treated without payment or payin 
very little money. There used to be very gowi 
free hospitals at one time in Great Britain ; bu 
to-day, even in that country, one cannot ohtaii 
proper medical aid in any of the free and chie 
hospitals. In India surli liospilals had alwav 
been quite bad and they are far worse now 
The doctors do not treat any body carefully, the 
say , the nurses do not pay any attention to lb 
sick persons, the fo.id is just awful and a souro 
of great profit to contractors and the medicine 
have to be bought by the patients or they ar 
never administered. Ou top of all this the sanitar 
and hygienic coditions are quite offensive ; atv 
nobody can do much about anything because o 
red tape and illmannered officials and menials 
That is how hospitals are described by those who g' 
to them. If these are exaggerations, whatever truti 
there is in them does no credit to the managers o 
our medical services. They say it is not only lb' 
catering contractores who cheat and make money 
but all purchases and expenses have sotnethinj 
wrong with them. Yet we spend crores and crore 
of rupees on these services which terrorised ou 
poor people at One time and which exploit th' 
same people now by making them pay for every 
thing heavily, though our national health service 
are free or very cheap ! 

Ihey say one gets better treatment if one wen 
to a private medical practitioner or to a*nursi»t 
home. This is perhaps true but there is aoolhei 
side to this picture of good service. The privat< 
medical men, Aey say, are so specialised « 
days that a sick person has to go td many placet 
and pay money bills before his treatment » begun 
The doctors may send the patient to dnfe plac< 
for X’tay, to another for clinical teste, to a dfenlist 



tu t>c sure^^ctut tile condition of his. teeth td o 
psychotherapist too if there are suspicions of 
inripicent lunacy. Quite often the clinical tests are 
fio varied that’more than one set of experts come 
into the picture. The nivrsing homes are very 
iiiiod and the charges are high. Private nurses 
aj'f expensive anti there are extra charges for 
special amenities. In fact a visit to a nursing home 
under the watchful care of one or more high 
ruiiking physicians or surgeons may quite often 
lajtd a sick person into insolvency. 

Health services are deteriorating and 
piivale treatment is becoming more than a 
luxury. People are expected to pay very high 
luxes, so that . health and other services can be 
made available ; yet they have to pay heavy 
(tiarges for medical Ireatment as well as for the 
education of their children and for nmintaining 
piivalc watchmen for the safety of their persons 
and property. Some say that taxation should l»e 
( lit down to a much lower level and all expenses of 
medical aid, policing and educational arrangements 
diould be given on a pay as you get its basis. As 
things are everybody is paying for all kinds of 
services that nobody is really gelling without 
payment. The funds obtained through taxes are 
being wasted. Slate managed institutions are^not 
giving the services they are supposed to give. 
Some remedy must be found so that the tax 
payers are not exploited. 

« 

♦ 

Snobbery In India 

Persons who think they are superior to 
their fellow men and act in a manner which 
makes it obvious that they think so, are known 
as hnnbs. It is also well known that very few 
snobs are really superior persons and very few 
'uperior persons are blatantly snobbish. In 
Western Countries snobbery was born of social 
f>osition or wealth. In India we had many more 
kindls of snobs than there were in Europe or 
America. We had our Rajahs, Nawabs, Amirs, 
ind Omrahs^and thereafter we had the monied 
‘etbs, the learned PaoditSf the priestly Brahmins, 


the Satyadsi The Mpllahia,' the high 
ail others who could grant favours ^ In receitf, 
times new types of superior persons have eotiia> 
on the stage. They are political leaders, the 
ministers and others who could influence persoji^ 
in authority. During the British regime persons 
were decorated with foreign awards of rank and ; 
such awards enabled them quite often to fe^ ; 
superior to other ordinary mortals. These 
decorations and awards are no longer available 
to Indians but others have been created by oily, 
political leaders which now enable the recipients 
to feel superior in the same old way. Things' 
•which make people feel superior usually do not, 
make them any better than what creator made. 
them. Distinctive titles therefore are no sura 
proof of real superiority. And in any case no* 
outward symptoms nor traits of quality should, 
justify anybody assuming any airs of superiority. 
In a country which calls itself a socialist repu-* 
blic and proclaims the equality of all men, there 
should be no special arrangements for ascribin|; 
any superiority to any persons by artificial' 
fclassi6cations. India is not only a socialist 
republic but it has a classless society too. In 
the. circumstances snobbery should flourish with 
difficulty in India. But the desire to make other 
people feel small is such an urge with persons 
who are not really sujjerior in learning, strength 
of character or social standing ; that there are 
never any dearh of snobs in this country. The 
presence of vast numbers of ignorant and poor • 
people in the country makes it easy for rela-' 
lively ordinary men and women to feel superior. 
But with the growth of literacy and earning 
capacity in the country lire self styled superior 
persons will have to make an effort to acquire 
at least semblance of distinction. 

WIuU Do Students Want 

■ There is great student unrest an over tne 
world. Some say this is the sign of a social 
revolution, others say the students feel frustrated 
with present day systems of education dnd the 


initbility of Governments to give fljerti suftable 
^ork and a standard of living in keeping with 
Jtheir attainments and outlook. Yet other specula- 
‘Ibrs think that Mao t'se Tung or the CIA have 
thitig to do with ail this unrest. In fact 
students are ahvays willing to subscribe to a new 
craze and they can therefore be made use of by 
all craze mongers among whom one ean put all 
:-revolutionarie.s, political creed wallahs and other 
■masters of queer notions and fantastic ideologies. 

’ We have experience of sludent.s of the last fifty 
years or more and we have to .say that at no time 
^during these h)ng )ears have wc found students 
.failing to respond to new urges wherever they 
came from. During the Swadeshi movement more 
rtban 60 years ago, students of all ages went out 
selling India made clothes and making bonfire of 
foreign goods. They also joined the revolutionary 
groups that Sri Aravinda led and began to 
orgaftisc groups which would fight the British. 
ITiC British tried repression and students got a 
hlg share of the oppressive measures indulged 
Sit by tlie rulers of the country. Among the 
thous8nd.s who went to jail and were flogged, 
tortured, hanged, banished and kept in detention 
the majority were .students. In some upheavals 
many students were shot down and many more 
injured by the British forces-. In the Civil 
Disobedienre, Non-Cooperation and other move¬ 
ments students took a leading part. In the armed 
risings at Chittagong and the ‘42 revolution 
Students were right in the front line. 

In llie jK)st independence period students 
did not slay behind when ideologies developed 
and parlies were formed. During the last few 
^years FoHlical Parties have acquired cverchanging 
■Mew outlooks and student.s have not lagged behind. 
The economic instability affected the students 
very hadly and unrest among them increased, 
^orld students unrest has not been uniformly 
the same in all eoujitrics. In India loo there have 
been various demands and declarations not all of 
wftich came from the students. Soipe at least 
were inspired by political parties. Generally 
speaking one may say that the times are- not of 


stable thotig^ or feelings. Student also ^ not 
thinking, feeling or acting according to aUy set 
plans.* Mentally all people are ia a flux,' So are the 
.students. They have looked for stable and solid 
ideals and sound leadez-ship and have not found 
what they wanted. That has increased the unrest 
among them. Students therefore are on a rampage 
everywhere. They are pro and anti everything as 
occasion arises. They support or oppose all points 
of view with an abandon that is erilirely their own. 
They can he Left, Bight or Centre a» may happen 
with the flow of emotional currents. Tn the United 
States .-tudenls have fought for and against the 
ciilour bar. In Britain for or against separation of 
laees. In Europe for or against Communism. In 
India against all authority including their own 
unions. This comprehensiveness of outlook is 
truly the prerogative of Youth and it shows that 
the students of the world are not suffering from 
any hardening of their emotions into set channels. 
T'hey do nf)l wish to he driven or disciplined and 
the modern tendencies in the political, economic 
and social fields of regulating and organising 
everything in elaborate perfection, do nut suit 
the temperament of Youth. 

Weapons of War 

Since the first World War when many strange 
and unknown weapons were used by both sides, 
the nations of the World have made much progress 
in the development of new ideas of destruction, 
killing and incapacitating. The first World War 
saw the introduction of a new arm of the fighting 
forces, viz the air arm, which had h^ome 
quite Formidable by the time the second World 
War began. After that war fighting planes of the 
manned or unmanned types of propeller, ‘ jet or 
rocket driven varieties, achieved fantastic 
potentials in the sphere of speed, ceiling and 
manoeuverability. The speed of sound hw now 
become quite ordinary compared' to the spteed of 
the jet fighters or the rockets. These planes 
now climb to great heights where air resfetance 
is reduced to a minimum a^d c6Ver distance wtih 



amazing'^ lywed. In the development of tKe air 
airn rocket driven $ateUites now roam the upper 
«pacc and present a new danger to the defences of 
all nations. ‘With the development of ait power 
went the* inventions in tht^ field of explosives and 
liombs assumed such might as defied all steel and 
cement fortificatipns. Armour plates for ships of 
war or tanks, could he pierced with ease, with the 
help of modtjrn explosives, n<jl counting those of 
llie nuclear group. The nuclear l)i)nil).s and war 
heads for shells, torpedoes and other projectile? 
have now covered an entire new range of weapons. 

Ihese have not been tried out in actual waifare, 
but their destructiveness and indirect evil effect.^ 
lire now quite well known to all wlio possess them 
or are prevented from aerjuiring or manufacturing 
them for humanitaiian reasons. Unless all 
nations acquired these vecapons or developed 
utility to make them, the dangers of nuclear 
weapons would remain a standing menace to the 
nations of the world. This danger however has 
been studied in great detail and various defences 
and protective measures have been woiked out. 
In India the people have not been trained nor 
even taught about such defences. The reason for 
(his negligent attitude towards something which 
may destory large sections of the nations with its 
property and economic assets appears li> be an 
ideofiigical dislike for nuclear warfarh among out 
lop political leaders. China having aligned 
liersclf with Pakistan and the relations of those 
Iwo countries with India being what they, are, 
this reluctance to handle the muclear aspects of our 
national defences in a rational manner seems to be 
utterly mental and irresponsible. The lop 

political leaders have no business to foist their 
i<leosyncraeies on the nation and the- nation al.so 
-hould not tolerate this attitude of the leaders. 
The nations which have a history of fighting each 
other every few years in a widely destructive 
manner have kept up their elTorls at inventing 
tiewer weapons of war. Gas war, germ war and 
other kinds of war are planned and thought of 
which will render entire natioms dazed, 

mconscious or suffer from lunacy ; or destroy 


their food suplled causing wttieapraau 
plague, cholera and other diseases can,'W, 
diseminated among the peoples of enemy cottMi'if.i 
tries in various ways which could be uncontral!*...^ 
able for a sufficient length of time to damage thijS^f 
attacked nation’s defences dangeroti^y.* > 
Researches are going on in many countries tp;.. 
invent ways of attacking other nations and great 
progres.s has been made in some laboratories. ' 
We do not know if India is trying to find out- 
v^ bal is going on, and to arrange at least for defend 
sive measures. There are, we believe, scientific 
research stations in India for purpose of 
ir’creasing our oflcusivc and defl'ensive abilities;, 
but wc do not know how far we have progressed 
in onr work of development in these lines, 

Ford lip, Hindi On The People 

Hccentlv we were trying to put through a 
trunk call. The opctalor whose, mother tongue 
was obviously not Hindi spoke to us in what we 
had to accept a.s Hindi. When we answered the 
ojrerator in English and insisted that English 
should he spoken by both sides for the 

sake of ca.sy exchange of ideas, the 
idea was accepted with bad grace. Another 
lime wc rang up the railway enquiries arid 
when we put our (iuc.slion in English, we wer< 
answered in very incorrect Hindi. We agair 
insisted on the use of English and w'eve reluc 
tantly granted that privilege. .Ml this happener 
in Calcutta where the State language is Bengal 
or English or Hindi. Of these three language 
Bengali was best known and understood among , 
the people who look part in the dialogues ; but. 
no one could use that language as both the' 
Telephones and the Railways are inaneged by the 
Central Government, whose staff have been 
eviricntly instructed to force the use of Hindi on : 
those who had any dealings with them.' 
Otherwise why should a Bengali clerk speak to 
a Bengali member of the public in Hindi in the 
heart of West Bengal ? The members of the tax 
paying public have not yet agreed to converse in 


Hindi everywhere in Indie, Ihe Mates must 
insist that their Slate languages are used by 
Central Government employees within their 
'' States. 

Food Control 

> The pruduction of food grains in India go 
..'tfpto about 100 million tons. That gives an 
average of about 10 to 18 seers per capita per 
.month. I’hat is more than half a seer per day per 
capita. More than three kilos [»er week per head. 
But the rationing is always mueh less than that. 
Less than half of the axerage we have arrived 
• at. Kven allowing for for)d grains other than 
rice and wheal, one would think that the rations 
' ahould be more than one and half kilos per week. 

’ For if rations were not adequate, the urge to buv 
food anyhow ami anywhere would remain as a 
permanent feature of national Jmying and selling, 
which means the maintenance of the illark Market. 
It will also mean great liardshi]) for such persons 
as • cannot or would not go to lilack sellers. 
Published statistics are hard to go }iy ; for the 
.^estimates are quite often jiure guess work 
ptirticularly for aica.s which are not easily 
' ^ approacbahle for want of rmul or railw^ay c;onne(;- 

■ tiotls. Even then one may assume that rice i.s 
Aporducefl in India to the tune of about '1.5 million 

tuns, lliis will certainly justify an nliueation of 
seers fier head per month to all able-bodied 
adults. So that rice alone can he allofed to the 
extent of kilos per xveek per head. Wheal, 

■ Bajra, Jowar, Maize and other millets are grown 
; lit- large quantities everyxvhcre together with gram 
isild various pulses. A.ssuniing that the total of all 
)Ll^nDaceous grains in that gruuj) would be about 
‘ 25 million tons, one can consider giving 1 kilo 
'rdf wheat, Bajra, maize and millets to the entire 

population, leaving out ptilses. This would make 
kilos of rice and flour per capita per week. 
That is more than 6 clihataks per head per diam. 
This mixed with gram and barley, satoo, of which 
the pwple who eat satoo can procure what they 
want, should provide ample nourishmeot to tlie 
people concerned. Those who are used to eating 


meat, fish, eggs etc. ^nd those who. hjsve d»e 
means to procure milk, fruits and other edibles of 
a high nourishment potential, of course, can do 
without much rice, wheat or 5afho,.Thfeir numbers 
are increasing in India, ,with industrialisation and 
the growth of a middle income group having the 
ability to afford a high calory diet. As industries 
grow and cultivators improve their yields by 
scientific agriculture, attempts .should be made to 
increase the number of properly conducted dairies, 
fisheries, piggeries, poultry farms and ranches for 
the breeding and sale of sheep and goats. Fruit 
orchards should be developed too. As these 
ba])pen, ibe necessity for rationing in urban areas 
.■^buiild disappear, bhis need, we have seen from 
our analysis of food production figures, is a pro¬ 
duct of the criminal activities of our trading 
elas.ses to corner food and to put up prices by 
.irlifieially creating shortages where none should 
exist. This sort of abuse of lradin.g rights must 
he handled with a .strong hand. , Many govern¬ 
ment employees participate in this work of 
exploitation loo. Such men must be dismiss<^d 
from service and the traders abusing their 
freedom to buy and sell must be sent to jail for 
long terms. The creation of a ramiferous depart¬ 
ment of food and suiiplies is no solution of the 
problem. As far as we know, cultivators and 
otbei- food growers are doing their best to 
inereasij .supplies. Only the traders are not chan¬ 
ging their moral outlook, nor are government 
servants giving up their evil habits. Action must 
be taken to imprvo© the po.sition in these 
spheres. 

That's Where The Money Goes 

India believes in establishing foreign connec¬ 
tions. It helps India to understand foreigners 
and the foreigners to know the Indians, niere 
arc therefore foreign missions, delegations and 
various other things by which contacts with 
foreign lands are created and developed. Thcire 
are for instance 97 resident missions or posts 
abroad on which our annual expenditure is more 


Ilian 10()6 lakhs. Other important items of 
expenditure of the External Affairs Ministry are 
related to tjie U.N.O., Commonwealth Secretariat, 
(jimmonwealth Foundations, Entertainment and 
Ilospit^ity Grants, Indo-China Commission, 
Iviitcli Tribunal and losses incurred in Excliange. 
All these vjtrioRs items many of which involve 
expenditure in foreign currency would total up to 
more than 20()0 lakhs over and above the expenses 
lor running the Missions and Posts, ' 

It would appear therefore that India can 
afford to spicnd 3(XM) lakhs on things which im¬ 
prove her relations with foreign countries. But 
when it comes to sending a })roi»ev size team of 
Indian Sportsmen and Athletes to the Olympic 
Meet the Indian Finance Ministry cannot find 
another ten lakhs more or less to improve our 
interiialional contacts in a very fruitful manner. 
The reason for this is perhapis because there are 
very few sportsmen among Indian politicians nor 
are there any scope for securing well paid jobs 
or making undeserved jirofits by sending a team 
to the 01ympic.s. Whatever the ri'ason it is great 
loss of opportunity for ereation of good feelings 
and friendship in the international field. A fully 
representative team of sjiorlsmen eould improve 
India’s foreign relations quite perceptibly. 

Railway Accidents 

Accidents continue to occur on the railways. 
Enquirifis are held and serajis of opinion of 
experts are handed to the press. W'e now know that 
the human factor is more guilty for causing 
accidents than are mechanical and electrical 
defects and failures. One may ask to what extent 
are these defects and failures the result of human 
negligence and* action ? The one thing that has 
come out of'the enquiries made by experts is<. 
that railways employees are careless, irresponsible 
and callous. They do not carry out instructions as 
they should and their grossly negligent ways 
cause accidents leading to death of and injury 
lo members of the public ; not mentioning the 
extensive artd costly damages to public property. 


These enquiry are not canied out merely for tte* 
intellectual satisfaction of the public. Their piiaftl'; 
p\irpose Is to put a stop lo such accidents by rerooV*.; 
ing the causes of the same. One may thereWe asl^^ 
what slops live Railway Authorities have taken-in'; 
make the lailway employ(^es more concious of,; 
their dulie.s. How many persons responsible for., 
accidents have been demoted, dismissed, prosC', 
culed and .sent lo jail? Causing deaths is hd; 
minor offence and one may demand that those,I 
who Iry their negligence and irresponsible conduct,, 
cause deaths ami serious injuries to people', 
should he sent to pri.son. We would therefore, 
request the Railway .Authorities lo publish the,' 
ligures for demotions, dismissals, prosecutions etc, 
eomir'cted with accidents on the railways for tte 
last three years. 

Arc If'c Similai To Russians ? 

Vi'Jien we say we are similar to the people^ of. 
another country in outlook and ideals, we indulge; 
in a little self admiration. For to claim that 
similarity is also an adnikssion of our faith in. 
the ex« ellence of our own outlook and ideals. So, 
when Dr. Zakir Hu.ssain said Indian and! 
Russians had a great similarity in outlook and 
ideals, he no doubt meant to praise the Russians. 
Whether tlie Russians reciprocated his feelings; 
could not liowevei l)e ascertained from what the 
President of Imlia sai<l. We suppose some bad 
Russians must have sniggered and denied thail; 
the Indians had any similurily with the Russians.!! 
But the more diplomatic types must have agreed 
with Dr. Hussain. 'I’he question however still 
remains whether Indian’s have any similarities of 
outlook or ideal with the Russians. When wc 
look in k) the history of the t'ountries we certainly 
find some .similarities, in so far as historically , 
both had afHuent aristocracies and powerful 
priests. But India never had any serfdom 
of the sort that the Russians had.. 
Modern • history of course follows entirely 
different paths in the two) countries. In Russia thd 
people sought and successfully followed tlie path of 
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armed revolution and wiped out the nobility 
along with the members of the Royal family. In 
India, there was no gieat public support for 
armed revolution mid freedom was achieved by 
non-violent non-cooperalioii. 1'he idea of a 
dictatorship of the proletariat as developed 
fruitfully in Kn ssia, did not have any parallel in 
India. In India, again materialism could never 
nnsMer the basie questions i elating to human 
existence as it did in the case of the Russian 
people of the post-revolution jieriod. The Indians 
always helieveil in a spiritual huckground to all 
material things. Individualism has also been 
recognised by the Indians as the basic thing of 
human civilisation and progress. It i*; therefore 
not correct to say that there are any great 
similarities helween the Russians and the Indians. 
Nor do we find any great sign." of friendh feelings 
between them. 

Indians had been Irving to achieve Indepen- 
Sence for a long time previous to 1947. During 
this period Indimi revolutionaries bad obtained 
issistance from many countries, such as, the 
LJ^S.A., Germany, France and Japan. The 
ftussian people however have never been verv 
;ager to help the Indians. When Subhas Chandra 
iose escaped from detention during the Seroiid 
iVorld W^ar, he first went to Russia to get 
issistance. This was not granted by the Russian 


leaders. Subhas Chandra went to Gentaapy and 
Japan thereafter. As things are now taking shape, 
the Russians are being friendly to Jndta only to 
the extent that their self-interest directs them to 
be so. A few years ago they supporterf India in 
the mutter of Pakistan's aggression in Kaslimir. 
At Tashkent they treated Pakidlan* and Imlia on 
a fooling of equality in point of aggressiveness 
and inaile lliem agree to live peacefully. To-cla\ 
the Russians are supplying arms to Pakistan 
knowing tiiat Pakistan has an aggressive outlook. 
They say they are teaehing Pakistan to break 
away from China ; but In fac;t they are adding to thr 
aimonry that Pakistan is building up vvillij 
assistance from China and the U.S.A. W'r j 
therefore do not see what bounds of sympathy 
and fellowship bind India and Russia together. 
I'his is one more of those illusions that some of 
India's leaders sutler from in their eagerness to 
d«-velop intenialional relations. know that 

Russia ha.s given certain economic aids to India ; j 
but .sp have many other countries including 
Britain. We can not .say that Britain has been a 
traditional friend of India. The Russians too j 
cannot be considered to be friends of India just ■ 
because they have given us loans or sold us capital 
goods. Friendship goes much deeper than 
ei'onnroic e.xchanges. Psychological affinities are j 

deeper still. 
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slatement in conformity with the policy of 
!Jij|>porting ^ Nasser in toto. So long as India 
justified the demand for the IjNEP’s withdrawal 
,uid bldckade of the A^aha (ndf on merits of 
lav\, it was understandable', but endorsement of 
Nasser’s motive* to do so bad little justification. 

As the crisis was reaching its climax, tin* 
jM'ess struck a note of optimism. While Times o/ 
Itidiu (I June) and i/ulian Kxpress (2 June) 
Icit that increa.sing Soviet commitment in the area 
might .serve as a deterrent to war in West Asia, 
Himluslan Times (1 Jimet believed that oil 
producing Aral) countries might restrain the 
more volatile Arabs liom jjrecipitaling a war 
with Israel. Even Tat not (1 June! hoped that 
Soviet fleet's presence in Meditei rancan would 
force Israel to change its provocative couise. 
Indian Express (2 June I ami flindiis/ati Times 
{2 June) were also critical of India's ]Kirtisan 
allitmle. “Tl is most regvclable'’, notetl Indian 
Express, ‘‘that on this occasion New Delhi's sup¬ 
port to the UAH has been given withoui reference 
to the merits of the dispute'. 

When war .started in West Asia, the |»ress, 
while urging ni'oderalion and cessation of 
fighting, gave benefit of iloubl to Israel. However, 
varying and changing views weie perteptible. 
Jhough Times of India {(> Jmie) noted that 
Israel had •‘committed aggresion against the 
United Arab Republic’’, it adder!, the Israeli 
leaders could not be blamed for acting as tlie> 
did in face of mounting Arab prcssuies. Indian 
Express (6 June) and Hindustan Times tO June) 
also took identical line, hut were more emphatic 
in their support of Israel’s pre-emptive strike. 
The Hindu (6 June) and The Statesman (6 June 1, 
while recognising Israel’s right to hit hack in face 
of the Arab provocations, .showed cessation of 
fighting—however uneasy—w'as welcomed by 

most of the Indian press, but only as first step 
towartls durable peace. Jlic press, long so 
critical of the Arabs, pointed out that for a 
lasting peace the Arabs and the Israelis, and their 
friends “wherever they are, can help matters by not 
9 


taking the partisanship which took the world so - 
near disaster,” 

On the eft’orts to find a basis for a sjhfthi<jv 

peace in West Asia, the Indian press did 

come out with any original formula. Neverlhele^b^^ 

ihcie was a con.sensus on, what Times of India 

June) said: “Israel has the right to expect )k| 

specific guarantee' of its security as a nation^ 

likewise, ihere w'as an agreement that Arab refustAl 

to acce}»l Israel’s existence went against tbei^.'J 

own interests. To quote Indian Express (16 June) 

“To acknowledge the political existence 

Israel is to eslal)lish a point of return.” 

Statesman (Jo June), on the other hand, main*? 

lained that a la'acc .solution in West Asia WM * 
* ^ 
conlingeiil on settlement of Palestine refuge^- 

bul fur this ’‘the initiative must come from 

Uracl.'’ 

Refore, during .and after the six-day war,' 
Indian Express and Hindustan Times were most; 
oilkal of India’s complete identity of views wUH 
OIK' of the disputants, They resented the loss of 
an o])poitunilv to jiluy the mediatory ralfr 
between the parlies In the dispute and their 
re.‘|>ccfive lienefai'lors. Even after the wajc, 
Indian Express (lO June) felt; “If hetwaep 
them, Moscow and New Delhi, ran persuade 
Uairo to acknowledge this reality and fact (pf, 
Israel I the first niajoi hurdle will have l>eei[i 
dearctl.” On the other bund, taking the clup; 
ftom studied moderation of Prime Minister arid; 
Foreign Minister, The Statesman (6 June) and^ 
Tiimes of India (7 June I concluded that 
Indian Uovermnenl was cognizant of its 
rests, resironsihililies and influence which, itj 
rould use to promote a reasonable setllemeiitv 
However, at a later stage, 7'imcs of India 
June) doubted whether the Government had the' 
willingness and capability to play arty consitruc-. 
live role, in the direction of a West Asian solution') ■ 

Though there were many theories as to why 
the Government allowed itself to be pushed in pit' 
deliberately opted for a position which offered! 
little chance for manoeuvrability, the paramptniU 
consideration later shifted to a subject whii^ 




affected Indians more directly, that is, reopening 
of tin* Sue/, Canal. The Indian press made it 
clear that if the UAR kept the Canal closed for 
long, to be used as a leverage in peace talks, its 
friends would suffer more than its enemies. 
However, the hope that the Canal would be reopened 
noon have been belied, inspite of the UAR’s 
inclination to the contrary. 

A surve} of regional press shows that their 
loyalties were evenly divided amongst the Arabs 
jJnd Israel. It is not very surprising, for some of 
those organs which supported the official line are 
usually identified with the establishment, while 
others, at least a .section of those who took the 
opposite line, are linked with bigger chains of 
newspapers. 

'Conclusion 


the Arabs in their presejit crisis, an examination 
of its policy statements shows that in its criUci.on 
of Israel, the Indian Covernment has^ been more 
vigorous this time than it w'as in 1956. Rul 
while at the lime of lift* Suez crisis, the official 
policy was endorsed by a large section of Indian 
polity, this time besides the Congress Party 
(ulthough a section of the Parly openly expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Covernmenl’s policy), 
«inly the ('ommunist.s, of right as well as lefi 
persuasion, the HKf) and the Muslim League 
came forward to support the Covernment line. 
How far the opposition has been .successful in 
influencing the Governmenrs ]»osition on Arab- 
I.srael problem is a moot {(oint. Om; thing 
seems clear at this stage that nothing W'ill remain 
(|uite the same again between the Arabs and 
Israel and to that extent the (iovornment of 


IjKlia, loo, W'ill have to reorient its policy towards 
Whatever might have been the motives of the the region, which would mean accommodation 
Jovernment in giving an unqualified support to of the views of the opposition. 
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The Sixth Century B. C,, in which Maba- 
vira was born, was a period of great inte¬ 
llectual stir and spiritual unrest all over 
the world. The centres of groat civilizations 
like those of Greece, Persia, I’alestinc, China 
anvi India, experienced ferment in the realm 
of thought. The advent of Socrates in 
Greece, of Zoroaster in Persia, of Ezekiel 
and Daniel in Palestine, of Lao Tse and 
Confucius in China and of Buddha and 
Mahavira in India, all within the short 
space of a century, helped to revolutionise 
the ways of life, modes of thinking and 
methods of appntach among the various 
people they influenced in many lands. 

Though morality commands conformity, 
all moral progress is due to non-conformists. 
Philosophy, instead of being a mere abstract 
speculation, became essentially practical 
and rational dealing as it did with the funda¬ 
mental anxieties of humanity at all levels, 
and proved to be stimulating to the mind 
and soothing to the heart. It was the most 
germinal period in the annals of humanity. 
It. was protectant but of a latitudinarian 
rather than of a fanatical kind. Indian 
Society at this age was passing through a 
period of moral confusion and spiritual 
uncertainty. Caste distinctions, priestly 
oligarchy, and animal sacrifice, had become a 
source of social irritation and a means of 
popular exploitation. 

Mahavira was born in the Year 699 B.C. 
at Kundagram which was a suburb of the 


flourshing town of Vaisali about twenty miles 

north of Patna. Ilis father Siddhartha was 

a Kshatriya and the Chieftain of the place. 

His mother Trisala was a sister of the 

Vaisali ruler whose name has been given 

as Chetaka- According to tradition Maha<< 

vira's prerents were worshippers of Parsvf^ 

and followers of Sramanas. The popular 

belief among Jains is that Jainism is as old 

as the human race, and it shall remain till 

eternity ; it will be revealed again and again 

in the endless succeeding ages of the world 

by innumerable Trithankaras (spiritual 

guides). In each of the age there would be 

twenty four Tirtbankaras. The first Tirtha- 

nkara of the present age being Risbabha ard 

and the last two being Parsva and Mahavira. 

It is laid down that a Tirthankara ia 

» 

omniscient, free from anger, pride, deceit¬ 
fulness, greed, sox passion, and attachment. 

The credit of recognising the historical 
existence of Mahavira, goes surprisingly 
enough to a German scholar in the field of 
Indology, Prof. Herman Jocabi, who made an 
English translation of the first Jain Anga, 
Acbaraoga and published it iu the series 
called the “Sacred Books of the East" in 
1S84 A. D. Mahavira is often referred to 
in the Jain Agama as Vardhamana because 
of the increase in wealth and popularity of 
his parents ever since he had been begotten. 
The difference between the Swetambara 
and the Digambara versions relating to 
his birth may be noted. Swetambara, version 
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epeaka of a transfer of embryo from tbe 
womb of Devaoanda, wife of the Brahman 
Rishabhadatta to the womb of Trisala, but 
the Digatnbara sect rejects this legend as 
absurd. 

The early life of Mahavira was charac* 
terised by great acts of daring and valour. 
One day while playing with his friends^ he 
saw a mad elephant rushing furiously to¬ 
wards him. ITis companions' being shocked 
and frightened, deserted him and ran away. 
But he made up his mind to face the danger, 
went towards it, caught hold of its trunk 
and mounted on its back at once. Thus he 
justified his name Mahavira, i.e, the great 
Warrior. Besides, he was handsome and 
impressive. lie took keen interest in out 
door games and martial exercises. He was 
intelligent and industrious with the result 
that he soon became proficient in all the 
seventy two arts. He grew up in an atmos¬ 
phere of royalty tempered with the healthy 
Influence of a republican character as his 
materpal relations were ruling princes and 
his father was a republican chief. 

He led the life of householder till the 
age of thirty in a normal manner and had a 
daughter. Disgusted with the world and 
promoted by a desire to search for the ulti¬ 
mate truth, he renounced all secular bonds. 
He led a severe type of ascetic life for 
twelve years. lie went about naked with¬ 
out outfit of any kind. He did not possess 
even a bowl for bis food. The hollow in 
Ms palm constituted the bowl for him. He 
totally neglected his body, aud insects 
^crawled on his person and bit him. He bore 
the pain with patience. People were ^hocked 
at the sight of him. He boro everything 


patiently and with equanimity. He iised tc 
observe silence for days and months 

According to digambara tradition, he appeari 
to have observed silence for nearly twelve 
years. By a prolonged course of sue! 
severe penance, be wiped opt his Karma 
By uninterrupted meditation coupled witl 
chastity and simple life he prepared th( 
ground for enlightenment. 

Besides, he wandered far and wide. H( 
succes.sfully withstood the evil spirits tbal 
tried to tempt him. He spent the Ohatur 
masya (the four months of the rainy season] 
stopping at different places from year to yeai 
for twelve years. In the thirteenth year 
on the tenth day of the second month of 
summer season called Suvrata, in the Muhurta 
named "Vijaya, he attained knowledge and 
intuition called Kevalagnana under a Bala 
tree outside .Jrimbhikagrama ou the northern 
bank of the river Rajupalika in the field 
of a householder named' Samaga. Even 
Buddhist texts refer to him as possessing the 
capacity of seeing the past, the present and 
the future. He was also called Jina the 
coD(]ueror. Evidently our sense percep¬ 
tions are below us, our logical reasoning is 
with us and intuition is nbove us. 

During the period of time between 
enlightenment and actual death a person is 

called Arhat. When he attains actual 
liberation he becomes a Siddha. Knowing 
that a big Yagna has been organised by a 
Brahman Somilaeharya, Mahavira went there, 
and successfully preached his doctrine with 
the result that the eleven learned Brahmanas, 
who were there to participate in the Yagna, 
became his disciples.. He succeeded in 
attracting a large number of converts, both 
men and women, and organised them into a 



well-knlf order* Chief among his followers 
were fonrteea thousand monks led by eleven 
Gbnadhara| and thirtysix thousand nuns 
with Chandana as their head. These inclu- 
ded three hundred sages who knew the 
fourteen Purvaa and who, though no Jinaa 
themselves, came very, near these, the thirteen 
hundred sages who were possessed of the 
Avadhi, i.e,, knowledge and superior qualities, 
■ieven hundred Kevalins, seven hundred who 
could transform themselves, five hundred 
rtftges of mighty intellect, four hundred 
professors who were never vanquished in 
debate, seven hundred men and fourteen 
hundred women disciples who reached per¬ 
fection, eight hundved sagts in their last 
birth. During Mahavira’s own life time 
nine of the Ganadharas attained Kevala- 
Jnana. Two survived him—Gautama and 
Sudharma. As Gautama attained Kevala- 
•fnana when Mahavira breathed his last and 
obtained Nirvana, Sudharma became the head 
of the order. From Sudharma it is possible 
to trace a whole list of the order right upto 
the present time. 

Mahavira’s order contained laymen as 
well. They were house-holders who did not 
actually renounce the world, but who could 
and did keep his rule in a modified form, 
while their alms supported the monks. The 
genius for organisation which he possessed 
is shown clearly in the formation of this 
order as well as the order of layworaen. The 
laymen are said to have numbered, during 
his life time, one hundred and fifty nine 
thousand, the layworaen numbered throe 
hundred and forty eight thousand. Maba- 
vira attained Nirvana at Pava in 527 B. C, 
at the age of seventytwo. 

His saogba was open to all irrespective 


of caste, colour or sex. He did not consider ^ 
laymen as incapable of spiritual uplift, and 
accorded an honourable place to them. He 
did not encourage acquisition of supernatural ; 
powers for the victimisation of the , 
weak. He prohibited the use of such , 
powers even for self-protection. He , 
disparaged social inequity, economic 
rivalry and political enslavement, and inau¬ 
gurated spiritual democracy. He delivered^, 
his message in the language of the people. ; 
There was no need for interpreters. He - 
proclaimed that there could be no right 
conduct without right knowledge and no 
right knowledge without right belief. 

In Jain Metaphysics there is no extra- 
cosmic creator or ruler of the universe. Ihe 
Universe is without beginning and without 
end. Matter and soul are neither created 

t 

nor destroyed. Living beings are classified 
as embodied and liberated. The foundation 
of true metaphysics, according to Jainism, • 
consists of nine categories: Jiva, Ajiva, Punya, 
Papa, Asrava, Sambara, Bandha, Nirjara and 
Moksha. Purification of mind is insisted upon 
as the starting point of all ethical life. It 
can only be done by the removal of attach¬ 
ment and antipathy. Besides these medita- , 
tion and constant self-control are also ' 
needed. The Sadhaka has to practise the ; 
ten Dbarmas, L e., control of senses, truthful¬ 
ness, parity, chastity, absolute absence of 
greed, asceticism, forbearance and patience, 
mildness, sincerity and emancipation from 
all sins. His first and foremost command 
was Ahimsa (Non-injury) in word thought 
and action. 

The original doctrine contained in the 
fourteen. Purvas were taught by Mahavira 
for thirty years to his disciples. One of his * 



disciples Arya Sodbarma handed them down 
to his successors and those were preserved 
for six generations. According to a legend 
in the 2od century A. D. there was famine 
in Magadha continuously for twelve years. 
Bhadrabapu, the then head of Jain Snngha, 
emigrated with a host of his disciples to 
Karnataka in South India. According to 
another version he took refuge in the Nepal 
hide during tho period of the famine. 

A Council was called at Pataliputra to 
compile a recension of the Canon. At the 
aecond council held at Valabhi during the 
fifth century A. 1). the Canon was reduced 
to writing. His disciples gathered his 
sermons and discourses into forty six books 
written in Prakrit. These books called 
Agamas became sacred scriptures of Jainism. 
Foremost among their sacred books are the 
twelve Angas of which the second, Sutra- 
Kriti Anga, prescribes the primary task of 
fortiying young monks in their faith. It 
also covers a multitude of subjects which 
reveal and summarise the essential teachings 
of Jainism. It may also be noted that the 
teachings of Mahavira have come down to 
us uS a living tradition which grew up and 
took a complete literary form during the ten 
oeaturies after his demise. The land¬ 
marks in the annals of humanity are not 
wars and kings but saints and scriptures. 
Emperor Tiberius w as a contemporary of 
Jesus Christ In his day millions trembled 
at his nod. But nobody remembers him 
today. In 1786 Warren JIastiag.s recomm¬ 
ending a translation of the Bhagawat Gita 
to the President of the East India Company 
declared that ‘‘The Writers of Indian 
Philosophy will survive when the* British 
domination in India shall long have 


ceased to exist itnd when the sodrees 
which yield wealth and power will be lost 
to remembrance.” 

f 

The following sayings of Jainism contain 
the epuntessence of its teachings and deserve 
to be remembered and heeded : 

f , 

1. Know what causes the bondage of 
the soul, and knowing the same try to remove 
it. 

2. The .speculation of agnostics cannot 
lead to knowledge. 

J. As those who are guided by a blind 
man, arc they who seek salvation and follow 
the false law. 

i. As imprisoned birds do not get out of 
their cages so those ignorant of right or 
wrong do not get out of their misery. 

There are three ways of committing 
sin, by our own actions, by authorising 
other.s, and by approval. 

(?. The mind of those who sin in thought 
is impure. 

7. Misery arises from wicked deeds. 

S. All living beings hate Pain ; therefore 
do not injure or kill them. 

9. Leave off pride, anger, deceit and 
greed. 

10. To blame others leads to no good. 

11. The wise man who can see far into 
the past and the future will practise indiff¬ 
erence. 

12. Conceit is a very thin thorn ; it is 
difficult to pull it out. 

13. A wise man never quarrels. 

14. A Tirtuous man regards pleasures as 
equal to disease. 

15. A man considers himself a hero as 
long as he does not behold the foe. 






i fi. ‘ When the battle is begun, the mother 
will not recognise the son. 

17. At the time of the battle, the coward 
looks behind him for a ditch. 

IH. A tortoise covers its limbs with its 
}wa shell, sp a. wise man should cover his 
jins with his own meditation. 

Hi. Those who speak falsely from pride 
if knowledge are not capable of any virtue. 

llO. The ignorant are easily led astray. 

21. If perfection could be obtained by 
iblutions, many creatures living in w’ater 
must have reached perfection. 

22. He who is carried away by passion 
will not get very far. 

23. Though fearless be modest. 


24. Men of good character and morala 
are easy to please. 

At the present day, Jains in India number 
nearly a million and a half and are scattered 
all over the country. They are strict vege¬ 
tarians and scrupulously adhere to the basic 
doctrine of Ahimsa, They are very faith¬ 
ful to the teachings of Mahavira. They are 
prosperous and follow the vocation of 
banking and business and are kind and chari¬ 
table by di-sposition. it» ultimate analysis 
it is not thts numbers, but the quality of 
follower'! that vindic.afe a prophet and his 
teachings. By applying this test, the teach¬ 
ings of Mahavira can be regarded to have 
been strikingly successful. 



Indian Periodicals 


About Cooperation 

Sin .liitlira Gunilhi’s views about llie 
Cooperative movement as imblished in llu* Indian 
■ llooperath'e Heviete (quarterly | are worth 
reproduction : 

In our strategy of (ie.velojniH'iit, we want 
grow'lh anti fireat equality. We want to prevent 
coiieentration of eeononiie power. 1 bat is w’Uy we 
must help the public set tor as well as the eortpeia- 
tive sector to jirow, both absolutely and in relation 
to the private, sector, (.ooperalives conibino tbe 
good points ‘of puliHc sector as well as the privtite 
i!itl*clor. They fiive a voice and sense of particijia- 
tion to the ordinary man. They are based ttn 
voluntary union ami demociatic control. At the 
game lime, they can take full advantage of 
modern large-scale management. 

The cooperative thus bridges the gap between 
the sTnall unit and technology. Dreams cannot 
become realities unless there are material factors 
by which we ran implement them. It is only 
through science and technology that we can 
supply these material conditions. 

In most European countries as well as in the 
United States, cooperation is the ruling principle 
of agriculture. In .lajian, cooperatives are a 
big force. 

Whether it is agriculture or industry or the 
services, loopevalives have made spectacular 
progress since 1050-51 witen we look up planning. 

I find that the total agricultural credit dispensed 
by cooperatives was only Rs, 290 million in that 
year, while last year, the figure rose to Rs. 3,450 
million. Over the same period, the working 


the erosion of peojile’s nl>ility to live a wcll-ad 
justed corpoiatc life, IVople might reside togeihe 
in cities hut they arc isolated an<i lonely andl 
do not seem tcj live together, 'Idie faster a city 
giou.s lire less mutual regard ami syinpatliyj 
there seem to In- among its people. Cooperalni 
has the capacity (o shape groups inltt r-ommuni-j 
lies with shared interests. 

lire kind of public response which awiiil; 
ct)opcrativp initntive is supply of consumci - 
nerds as provirlerl by the Super Bazar of Ucllii. 
Its annual turnover, I believe, is Ks. 50 milliefi 
—even though il does not deal in the essential 
ratioued eommodilies. 

We nerd murh greater participation h' 
<c«ipetati\rs in hanking. In our country, hankinjt 
has largely remained the preserve of the alliuenl.| 

at any rate of the mirldle class arwl above, iiali 

I 

only in its control, hut even in it.s feach. It hay| 
carcri more for the big man than the small man. 
Ofdy rarely do wc find llie, common people haviii.i; 
recourse to harik.s. Lately, agricultural coopera- 
liy'cs ill sonic areas advance credit against an 
approved production programme instead of the 
security of laud. 

A well-run cooperative banking piogramm*’ 
can finance a large number of small entre¬ 
preneurs, such as graduates who want to set up 
small industries etc. Cooperative banks can alsu 
attract small savings, especially if they go to tlm' 
ireople instead of expecting them lo come to them 
waiting long hours and filling forms. I belic'r 
some bank.s in we.slern and southern India 
have already made a beginning on these lines. 

Nat all that wc hear about the actual working 


riapital of all cooperatives has groyrn nearly of cooperatives is flattering. There is the genera' 
nine times, belief, that the cooperatives help the biggef 

All over the world, urbanisation has led to people rather than tbe small people. Such a sial^ 







of atfairs would defeat the very purpose of the* these countries aliout Islapi, and regardless of the 
Cooperative Movement. Secondly, our coopera- approach to Islam which each one of these coun- 

li\ps seem to have become far too dependent on tries has a<lopted, it is a fact of life that the 

fmancial aid from the Government. This is a Communist world, the Christian world, and Hindu.,, 
negation of the basis of ' cooperation which is India treat them as Muslim countries.”. 

'(‘If-help and self-rcliaiue. Thirdly, there is .Such ideas have existefl in Pakistan ever .’ 
.iho a widely prevalent feeling that cooperatives since l^dT. For example, in his hook Pakistan 

are too mixed up with politics. 1 find that you and the Middle East (published in 

aie discu.ssing how todr-vfficiah.se the !VIovem«‘nt. Miishlut] Ahmad referred to the same roii.stella- ' 
1 wish you w'ould also discuss how to dr-po1ilicali.se lion and wrote : "A real agreement among these 
il. potential allies cati alone ward off the menace 

of Hindu,' Uu.ssiaii, American and British 
A till, s Third World ' imjKjriali.'iins.” Cater, another Pakistani writer, 

Aslam .Siddi<(Ue. elaborated the same theme in, . 
Discussing the Foreign Policy of Aynh Khan his Itook Pakistan Seeks Security (published in . 
ill the India Quartely .Sisir (iupla finds the 1%0). The point tlnrl sueh a fantasy of unity of. 
President of Pakistan advoealitig a Pan-Islamic Ihe Islamic world fioni Casahlanc'a to Djakarta.is 
levelojunent in an area comprising many coun- emit radii tory with the .style of subdued dipio- 
Iries froni the borders of Spain to (he great macy advocated 1)\ Pakistan’s IVesidcnl is not 
Islands in the Indian Ocean : noticed in llii.s hook, as indei^l many other 

President Ayuh himself doe-s'iiol seem to eonlradiclions are not noticed. ^ 

iniit his ultimate as]nralions to a sullieienlly low 

level to he innoruous to the rest ol the wotld d/«7«/y ahoui Agriculture 
'ommunil)'. In his hook, he provides a unique 

lefinition of the third worhl which leaves China Seienee and (Ailture of May l%{{ contains 

md India out of it and where ‘’numerically the six articles fi un experts on variou.>> brunches of 

nosl poymioiis is Pakistan with IKt million soil benifieialioii and crop productivity.. The/ 

leople”. Again, ‘’Commonsense dictates that introductory editorial comments give one some 

Pakistan should belong to a major eonslellation (idea of the subjects dealt with and we are 

‘Xtending from Casablanca to Djakarta.... If reproducing portions of the same. The articles 

ve were to speak with one voice, the world are written by Dr. N.P. Dutta of the Indian 

vould sit up and take notice.... Our safely lies Agricultural Kesearch Institute, New' Delhi; Dr. 

n being able to put up a united front against the S.K. Muklierjee of the Calcutta University ; Dr.. 

mtside - World of major Powers and hoslije .S. C. Mandal of the Directorate of Agriculture, , 

isms’.” Patna ; Dr. T.D. Biswas of the Indian Agricul- 

What is more interesting is the real link lural Research Institute, New Dellii ; Dr. A. P. ' 

hat the Pakistani President discovers among Baltacharya of the Irrigation Research Institute, 

hese.'Countries “from Casablanca to Djakarta Roorkee and Dr. S.K. Mukherjee, Mycologist 

ind the contradiction he sees between this coo- to the Government of West Bengal ; 

tellation and the rest of the world. He says roip soil in crop production has lonj* 

he countries in this region from Casablanca been recognised, but its importance does not 

o Djakarta are also suspect in the seem to have been catcgorirally' emphasised, 

yes of tj^e major Power.s because most perhaps I^ecause the soil is so obvious a thing. 

>f them profess the faith of Islam. It is also true that liie exact nature of this role 

Vhatever may be the intprna! differences among is not so easily defined because of the complexity 

10 . : ^ . 
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of »oil. One can possibly start by dislingaishing 
the chemicni role of soil apart from the physical, 
allowing for an interaction between the two. The 
• contents of nutrient elements and their availability 
, determine the ‘ chemical role, whcre4s such pro¬ 
perties as water retention, aeration, j»crmeability, 
drainage, soil aggregation etc., constitute the 
physical role. The soil .scientists, including the 
agricultural chemists and agronomists, are con- 
. stantly experimenting to find out the optimum 
conditions for both, and also to ascertain how far 
the actual ijtate of affairs in a given soil differs 
from th«*se optimum conditions. 

Soil is such a vast material that a proper 
inventory of its resources is an expensive and 
time-consuming affair. Added to this is the 
heterogeneity of the soil, which entails replication 
of experiments done with it. Constiueiiily, les.s 
costly and rajiid procedures commend themselves. 

The results of soil testing are highly remunera¬ 
tive but are to be utilised with discretion. The 
recommendations based on these tests are not of 
universal applicability hut are, in fact, often 
strictly local. The tests must be correlated with 
ffeld experiments, otherwise they are likely to he 
misleading. Even then it may lie necessary to 
checks the recommendations from time to time 
depending on variations in the local conditions. 
Every soil has its individual ‘metabolic’ pattern 
and should be treated accordingly. 

Even on a very modest estimate the quantity 
of fertilizers we can use at jiresent is far less than 
the requirements calculated in terms of self- 
sufficiency in food. Out of this quantity again a 
, substantial portion, particularly phosphate and 
potash, is imported. The day we hope to be self- 
sufficient in fertilizers is remote. No simple 
solution exists for this miserable situation. 

The estimate of fertilizer retiuirement whether 
made on the basis of agronomic recommendations, 
or on the total food grains needed for self- 
sufficiency, or on the average calorie need of the 
population, or on the basis of nutrient removal by 
crops is faulty. None of thse estimates take any 
account whatsoever of the quantities of nutrients 


already available in the soil and ' the hotijire 
crop response in the particular soil. 'nUs 
.simply an instance of the neglect of the soil fact- 
in determining crop production. If the soil sour 
is scientifically assessed'there is surely gedng to I 
a reduction in the estimate of fertilizer requir 
menis. Balancing of fertilizers 4s another asjie 
which is often grossly ignored. Uiibalarici 
fertilization is indeed a sheer waste of ferlilizel 

Organic manures are now recognised as , 
e.s.sentiiil coinplcmeiil of the inorganic fertilizer' 
Be.sidcs green manuring and ploughing in of co 
residues, very valuable manures ran be made . 
wastes, c.speciallv of the cities and towns an 
farms. They can he locally made without nnu 
capital outlay, and wbat is more, can partly replai 
and'or supplement the more costly inorgaii 
fertilizers. It is imperative therefore that all oi 
local re.souices, both inorganic and organic, ai 
mobilised if we intend to proceed in the directir 
of .self-sufficiency in food. An increase i 
agricultural productivity is sure to hai 
beneficial imi»acts in other spheres of oi 
activities. 

The general recximmendations are «( 
applicable to ‘problem’ soils which rcquii 
special treatments. As example, the case of acii 
alkaline and saline soils may be cited. T1 
methods of their reclamation and amelioratio 
arc broadly known, hut each has to be modifie* 
if iiece.ssary, according ■ to the cliaracteristics t 
the soli in question. 

Water is one of Nature’s bountiful inpul 
to agriculture but we have not been able to mak 
judicious use of it. Only about 20% of on 
cropped area is under irrigation, although tli 
overall irrigation potential is quite high 
Moreover, faulty irrigation has in many place 
produced more harm than good. It has bee 
emphasised that the other inputs to agricultui 
are rendered useless if water is not adequal 
and of proper quality.. Methods of dealing wit 
moisture conservation and economic use t 
water need to be evolved and adopted, if produi 
tion is to be stepped up. 



Where iiot excitisively rainfed, crop |>rodac> 
lion has to depend on other water resources, 
\i/., the rivers and streams, the lakes and 
joMUVoirs, the dams and barapes,' and the 
ijiiricrprftund water. • 

The method of application of water according 
to crop need, frem the point of view of optimum 
utilisation will depend on the source of water, and 
line the engineering aspect comes in. 

It seems a tragedy thjit the high yielding 
varieties of crops are usually susceptible to pests 
and diseases. One rea.son may be that mo.st of 
them are of recent origin and have not been 


immunised yet. Most of otir establit^ed variitties, 
as is well' known, are resistant to diseases under 
local conditions, but under the same conditions 
the imported varieties are not. The u^ 
pesticides has, therefore, come to stay with the 
high yielding varieties. A high dose of fertilizeri;i 
often encourages growth of weeds, and as a 
result the concomitant use of weedicides has 
become a part of soil management. They are 
necessary evils, but the corajrensation in terms of 
crop yield is overwhelming. Consequently, efforts 
are being made to appreciate the use of pesticides 
and weedicides. 


Foreign Periodicals 


'o Legfil Trials In Russia 

We do not know much about Soviet laws or 
their application in actual practice. For all vve 
know Soviet laws may he perfecl in print and 
vet, in practice they may be flouted at every 
step by an aiithotilarian executive, or jjigain, there 
may be provisions for lawless action by the 
administrative officers as we find m many coun¬ 
tries indudiug our own. The following excerpts 
from a letter written by Dr. Volodymyr Horbovyi, 
a political prisoner to the editors of Pravda, 
published in the ABN correspondence of May-June 
1968 provide interesting reading in so far as they 
constitute an accusation which the Soviet authori¬ 
ties should refute. If no refutation comes, one will 
have to reorientate ones mind about Soviet 
Freedoms and Human Rights in the land of liberty 
and equality ; 

Mankind constantly strives towards improve* 


inenl of the norra.s of moral behaviour of people, 
of iheii attitude to society, to other people. Ill 
dilfeicnl periods pf time it Iwjwed before different 
idt-al.s. Plato idealised goodness, Aristotle— 
social virtues, Copernicus—meekness, Buddha— 
humility, Christ—love of one’s neighbour, 
Feuerbach—^general love, Heidegger—freedom, 
and Marx—^tbe will of the proletariat. They all 
tried to defend human dignity. 

Formally it appears that, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Human Rights Declaration, 
the Soviet law fully guarantees all human rights. 
.Soviet practice, however, denies and rejects these 
achievetnenls of the civilised world and prove.s 
something quite different. All my life I have lived 
in accordance with the spirit and the letter of 
law. This came easily to me because nature itself 
equipped me with an awareness of social 
usefulness. As a lawyer I have always treated 
jurisprudence seriously. Never in my life have 1 



oommilted any crime. My only mistake \\e» tliAt 
I lhought1e»$ly trusled Soviet propaganda and 
remained within' reach of the hands of the MGB 
(Ministry of Stale Security—Ed.). Before the 
war I ivas a jneinbcr of the Council of Advocates 
in Lviv, during the war 1 was a judge at the 
Polish Court of Appeals in (hacow, and after the 
war 1 worke<i as legal adviser at the Ministry of 
Agriculture of (.’zccho-Shivakia. 

On the basis of a false denunciation Poland 
proclaiinei me st war ('liininal for alleged 
cxillahoiatiorj with the Germans. It demanded my 
extradition and annoiiiu-ed that I would he hiought 
to trial. As a lesidl, tlzecho-Slovak authorities 
arrested me on J.st August, 194B and extradited 
to Poland. For a year investigation went on in 
Warsaw. It revealed complete baselessness of the 
accusation. "I’o the contrary, I jiroved that I 
held a critical view of Hitler's political t:ourse 
and was imprisoned as a result. It was easy for 
me to prove falsification of the material evidenee 
because it had been done in a crude and unskilled 
manner. Poland Found itself in an embarrassing 
position. But, instead of senrling me back to 
Czecbo-SIovakia as a Czecho-Slovak citizeti, 
Polish authorities sent me under escort to the 
Soviel Lnion. At the same time their former 
falsifications in a new, eorrected version were 
• also handed over. It must he taken into account 
that, according to Polish law, the 
Polish court w'as entitled to put me on trial. Ne¬ 
vertheless Polish jurisdiction did not allow itself 
to be led astray. It managed to maintain its 
‘dignity and did not wish to condemn an innocent 
person. This was done hy the Soviet authorities. 
Another year of inve.sligatiun also passed without 
any results. 

It is well known what.Soviel methods of 
investigation looked like in those limes. The 
accused was considered a criminal by the very 
fact that he was brought to criminal responsibility. 
There existed only a one-sided method of in¬ 
vestigation of criminal cases, essentially that of 
accasation. Nevertheless I managed to survive 
all ihe'borrors of police tortures and rejected all 


libellous inaihuations. Qwihg to abst^toe « 
the evidence substantiating the accusations I v 
not handed over for trial by a court, but w 
sent to forced labour camps for a *term of 
years on the basis of decision hy the 'Min' ' 
of the Interior of the Soviet Union of 16th Ju ; 
1949 No 2906—49, in accordance with th 
Article 51—22k (t)f the Criminal Code of th 
LSSK—Ed.). Thus my guilt was settled in j 
administrative, i.c. police manner. As is knowt 
the courts do not administer and the administri 
lion does not di.spense justice. After all, this is ih 
basis of the Soviel constitution, criminal law an 
international law valid in the Soviel Union. 

Moreoier, the 20lh Congress of the CPS* 
clearly determined that the OSO (Special Council, 
of the Mini.stry of Internal Affairs was nr 
lawful otgan of justice. ,Of ixiurse, I ha 
knowledge of tlic.se matters. Contrary 
categorical norms of law, 1 have been languish 
in prison for 20 years already, w'ilhout a lii 
without a sentem-e and without an opportuail 
to defend myself. 

A compai'isoii of the humane principles c 
Soviet lilvvs with the existing Soviel reality brir.^. 
one inevitably to the conclusion that all ll. 
giandiloquent articles of Soviet laws are general! 
and totally a mere fiction and have a pu 
propagandistic purpose. The practice is a strikir- 
contrailiclion of all the camouflaging tricks of th 
Soviel official equilibration and proves denronstn 
lively tluU lawlessness and aibitrariness are a 
organii'. and inalienable attribute of the Sovic 
system. Thus, the Soviet constitution 'and th 
Soviet laws have been raised to the present-da 
level of civilisation. It is all the more unfortunaa 
however, that the executive organs are unable t 
rise to the level demanded by their tasks. They 
for instance, cannot understand that places o 
imprisonment are there only for the criminal work 
They do not wish to lake into accoiint the more 
state of the citizen who happens Ip fall into the 
vicious circle. There arises a sorry' paradox 
the camarilla violates the laws , in full aware 
ness of it and enjoys the freedom of movemen 



tb impUiiitv, while houeet people suffering 
orisonment, although true social morality 
Hands the contrary. ' , 

It tshoutd be pointed out that 1 have been 
I fivech of the right of« correspondence and of 
eiving parcels 1 am also unalile to older and 
•“(eive middlings and oithopedn instruments 
*1 escribed lor me by a Soviet doctor I must 
lale that I behave curredU, lot 1 cannot behave 
I'lierwist I he “-evere regimi applied to me ha-» 
ni legal basis I he dcteimination of the legiine 
IS (ssditialiy the d« tc iniinatioii of th» punish 
neiil Noiniallv the propri oipiii to dcteimuu 
i’ll punishment is only a (ouil and not adrainis 
ii dioii file Idltf 1 itj also vvoilli tiolini; that only 
vbbers, thieves and hooligans tnjo\ the coneial 
d stricter regime in the ‘soviet Lmon, while 
enl people aic punished with tin >-«veu or 
especialK severe legime 

1 happen to look thiough llu pages of lh« 
nlviet piess Governments ot Spam, Potlugal 
.ind othei countries an oflcii londemncd then 
Soviet leaders an indignant al the inhuman and 
'inlavv^ul impiisonment t>f people without trial 
'Ihose leaders demand tliat human rights be 
applied to the inhabitants of \fiKa and Asia 
^\hat IS all that idle talk woilh when comjiared 
'■»th Soviet lealit) '' Do those leaders not icalise 
that the world is diligently studying Viviet law 
and kn iws that many iniiotenl pesiple aie 
languishing in prisons and foneel labour camps 
heie, without trial, without sentenec and without 
opportunity to defend themselves 

It seems then that to violate* the right of a 
black pci son is bad, while to do the «ame thing 
to our people is good What soil of ethics is it 
One hears a lot of idle talk about oven oming the 
cult of personality and restoiing li*gality What 
IS the worth of all this ehalter when reality con- 
liadifts such twaddle ^ Ussentially, nothiiyg 
lias changed. Only more refined forms of 
mockery of human dignity have replaced the old 
ones. 

What has been said alwive bears witness to the 
fact that lestot alien of legality in tljis country is 


an iulimalf spotAaneousi aeetf of the citizen und he 
must be hel|ied. I cannot do it, bccAusc I have 
met the fate oT a martyr in the Soviet Union. I Can 
only watch with sadness and breathe the eva¬ 
porations of Uie Soviet reality. It is the press in 
the first place, as tribune ol public opinion, that 
is called upon to uncover and reveal the shott- 
<omings in the work of the security establish- 
mc*nts of the slate atid to help the society to riee 
to 1 highei level Ihe press calls the tune of the 
moial behaviour of the c Uizen and strengthens 
al the ‘■ame lime the lespicl for hisi rights and 
dignity In ca-es of the violation oi legality it 
take- measures to bung Jt hark to a healthy 
sidle 01 (ouisc this tan me achieved only by 
the chief oigaii of the couutiy—^ihe Central 

Committee of the ( PbU hor this reason, to send 
this letlei to the Prosec utoi’s office would be 
tanUmount to the* buiying of the question touched 
upon m It One* can ieah«licallv reckon on the 
ic'-toiation of Icaaiilv in the* Soviet Union only in 
that case if your oigan on its own behalf 
iq) 1 pctsiiion and presses for its implementation. 
Ihstoiv does not know an un* nihng mockery over 
the clignity arid iighG of man, hec^U'-e it is an 
essential attiibute ol human nature to strive 
towarcG goodne-s, truth and self-preservation 

I ndoublely, tins uige reigns al&o^on the 
Slavonic soil Ihe jul-s can, to a considerable 
extent, contiibute to thec acceleration of thia 
process This is a elemaiul not only of true 
youinalibtic morality, but also of iesponribilUy 
befoie history 

Dubiovlag, Spring 1%7 

Hi'Hate of Rus’iiatis 

The following arc taken from the Anti 
Bolshevic Journal ABN Coirespondence ; 

I'he year IS'iS promises an acceleration of 
the pace of liberation activities of the nations 
enslaved by Russian imperialists and Commu¬ 
nists. An increasing number of reports on 
the internal decomposition processes in the 
imperial power structure is coming from 


Ukrsdno, Caucasue, ^'ttrkestaa, Byelo/usala, 
as Well as from the ‘^satellite" states in 
Central Europe. The colonial despots are 
unable to check the anti-imperial and anti- 
totalitarian trends, Nikita Khrushchev was 
ousted from the imperial throne mainly 
because of his inability to master these 
opposing trends. Successors of Stalin insti¬ 
tuted the so-callcd de-Stalinization. Proiui- 
, nent activists of the non-Russian enslaved 
nations talk freely of the need to dc-Brezh- 
nevize and de-Khrusheh 'vize. ''Ukrainian 
Journalist and poet-translator S, J. Kara- 
vanskyi (serving a 25-year slave-prison term 
in the Mordovian ASSR), Ukrainian jurist 
-Ivan O. Kandyba (serving a 15-year sentence 
in the Mordovian ASSR) or journalist V. 
Chornovil (sentenced in l^viv last November 
to 3 years in a slave labour camp)—indict 
tlie present colonial regime lor the same 
criminal policies that have been perpetrated 
by Stalin. The time is drawing closer when 
de-Leninization will have to take place. 

In the Kree World two factors may serve 
notice of the (juickening pace of activities 
directed against the Russian empire, namely, 
the establishment in 1{U)7 of two international 
organizations- the ICuropean Freedom Coun¬ 
cil and the World Anti-Communist League. 
From Korea and Japan through Ceylon, 
Israel and Greece to Denmark and Canada 
people are becoming convinced that the main 
enemy of mankind is not Marxism or the 
"Soviet Uniom'* but Russian imperialism as 
tbe real' dynamic driving; force behind the 
facade of Marxism, "Socialism'', Communism 
and Sovietism. The trend to place Commu¬ 
nist China as a number one enemy of man- 
kindi noticed during the last few years, has 
^ been reversed and now a more realistic view 


is euieT^iig: tbat all Uomtauiiists, be 
Russian, Maoist, Titoist or Oastroist-—a' 
the enemies of national and person 

freedoms. • 

In 1968 as in previous years the Russiai 
imperialists will try to foreetrll ^the dissolu 
tion of the empire by terror, persecution, mas 
deportations, misinformation, nuclear blacl^ 
mail and the overtures of peaceful co 
existence. 

One method of disarming the anti-Comm 
uniste in the free nations is to let sue 
persons as Svetlana AJoluyeva "escape". The 
advocate the need to do away with som 
compromising injustices and brutalities i 
the Russian empire while urging the fre 
people not to attack the source of all 'evil- 
Russiau imperialism itself, for allegedly th 
Russian people are also enslaved and th 
free men should not combat the Russians- 
only "Communism”. Thns, the Free World' 
eyes and hearts are turned to the problem o 
the "snflering and poor” Russians while foi 
getting the subjugated nations—the Aohillet 
heel of the Russian empire—and the need t 
assist their national anti-imperial liberatio 
struggle. Now more 'than ever the fre 
peoples should influence the growing conflic 
within the Russian empire with the intentio 
to enlarge this conflict between the •Brezhne'* 
Shelepin-Rudenko tyrants on the one ban 
and the non-Russian intelligentsia, student 
workers and peasant forces demandin 
natiooal-sopial personal freedoms on the oth< 
hand. This can be accomplished by publiel 
ing the works of Ukrainian, Byelorussia 
Georgian, Baltic and other writers, schola 
and artists, whose works are prohibited * 
censored by the enslavers and by expandii 
liberation broadcasts into the captive natioi 


■''Irthermore, jurista, scholars, PEN’-Glubs* 

; ^^raallsts, artists, women, students, workers 
d farmers should conduct international 
•inpaiji'DS in defence of their counterparts. 

A broad informational and protest cam¬ 
paign should be conducted in the United 
N^ations and affiliated organi^iatioua. This 
year the 20th anniversary of the U. N. 
Declaration on Human Rights is being 
observed. It should be pointed out that 
presently Russian chauvinism is the main 
enemy and obstacle to the huniau rights and 
and liberties. It endeavours to destroy 
millions of people by Russilioation of their 
languages, discrimination on nationality 
grounds and glorification of the Russian cul¬ 
ture and historical achievements and its 
mission to dominate and Russify the whole 
world. 

The coming internal developments in the 
Russian empire are difficult to project. The 
Russians possess technical power by means 
of which they can physically crush the libe¬ 
ration forces, or they can resist the advance 
of the freedom forces by limited means. 
The first course is possible, but the second 
one Is more probable. The decomposition of 
the empire has gone so far that the return 
to "war Commuaism” of Lenin’s Chckist 
times or to Stalinism would generate such a 
reaction among many Communist parties and 
various Leftist groups, particularly the 
Russophile co-existentialist circles, that 
Moscow would probably not resort to direct 
Ktermination and genocide. The second 


course meauB reiststance to the msiroh of 
national Uberatioa forces by eoptisticated 
means. Therefore, we can predict that: 
liberation nationalism will register adiran* 
ces and victories. Where and when and 
how it will happen is itnpossthlc lo know. Th« 
wa}s of national liheralion revolutions an 
lalion.ill) Ufipreiiietaiih' ; they are like waves ol 
ail oiimshin“ flood : nobody can delermint 
wln'n and wlvn' thn\ ( iiish through the barriers 
Tin* risi* of lh<- rr\olulionary wave is cvitleni 
from the inere.isinj; uuinher of armed skirihishet 
l»‘lw<-en the ie\oitilionaries and the occupatior 
forces, from the glowing numhei of people whr 
aie not ah aid to eiilieise ami expose: the empire, 
from the political trials which are becoming 
more fiei|ueiit, from stiller sentenres atiried at 
tenoii/iiig thi' enslaved people and from many 
seiiet liial', imliealing the fear of making 
marly Is. v 

The free people have an opportunity* to 
slieiiglhcn the liberation processes behind the 

HiissijM Iron (.nitain. I'he responsibility for llli-S 

» 

rests to a laijo- extent with llie World Anti- 
(ionununist League, the Anti-BoKshevik Bloc of 
]\alions and the ICnrojiean Freedom Council. They 
should unninee the information medhi'nol to 
pr.)|)a«ate the co-existence with the Russian 
empire and not to incline lo the l..eftisi pro-Russian 
views and not lo di.scriminate against the 
liberation struggle of the enslaved peoples. 
These antl-Iannmunisl organizations should 
bring the heroism, ruarfv rdotn, persecution and 
terrible living conditions of the freed’om fighters 
to the attention of world public opinion. Tire 
weakening -if the* . Lcftj.sts ( read : pro Russian 
elements) and co-existentiali.sl.s in the Free WorW 
will strengthen the national freedom fighters by 
isolating Communism apd Russian imperialism? 
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For A United ind,ia —Being Speeches of 
Sfirclar Patel delisered during I9't7-1950 «nd 
published by the Mioislry of Information and 
Broadcasting, Government of fmlia, Price Rs. 
7 50. Royal Ocl. VIlf--j-2(K) pp. Art Plates I'i 
pp. The book s\ili be welcomed by all admirers 
- of Sartlar I’atel who was a person of rare political 
; wisdom xmd ability. About the Partition of 
India Sardar Pated held very clear cut and lejilLstie 
views. 

, “To-day the partition of Imliii is a .-ellled fad 
and yet it is an unreal fact. The partition, 1 hope, 
however removes poiscm from the body politic of 
India. This, 1 iim sure, would result in the sece¬ 
ding areas desiring to reunite with the rest of 
India. 

, “India is mie anil indivisible. One cannot 
; divide the sea or split, the running waters of a 
river, 'Hie Muslims have their roots in India. 
/T^eir sacred places and ihcii cultural' eenties 
' arc locaterl here in India. I do not know what they 
can do in Pakistan and it w'ill not be long before 
they begin to return.” 

Sarder Pate! also bad i<leas of lesloring lost 
territories to Bengal, but did not live lung 
enough to give shape to what he wanted to tio. 
He hdd high hoj-ies in the sphere of national 
integration and cKpeded the politicians of several 
states to control their lesser desires for the reali- 
ations of higher national ideals : but, after his 
^eath, the politicians acted eontary to Sardar 
Patel’s ex|>eciations. 

Mahajan Report Uncovered : By A. 
ftahairun Antuli^J, M.L.A., Published by 
Allied Publishers Pr. Ltd., 15, Graham Road, 
B^ard Estate, Bombay-l, Demy Oct. pp Vlll-f 
T92 with 9 maps in colours, Cloth fmund jkt. Rs, 
14,00. Mr. Antulay is a youngman still in liis 
thirties. He is a schol^ of good reputation and 
is a Barrister (Lincoln’s Inn). His Parliamentary 
career has been noticeable too in so far as he has 
been Chairman of die Estimates Committee of the 


Maharashtra Legislature and the aubordl 
Legislation Committee, He is also an ^ 
Social worker. In this book he has mbde a crj 
analy.sis of the Mahajan Report on the, di| 
between the Stales of Maharashtra and Mysoii^ 
Mysore and Kerala over their boundaries. 
book is very well vuitten and helps the roathi 
understand the intricacies of the problems inv^^ 
in ii clear cut miinner. 

T/ic Iniui'e of Nehru : Edited by G-S. 
published by Pralihii Book Service, Gui’i! 
Haryana, (fblainable from 2 ,Uaryaganj, An 
Road, Panna Bliavan, Delhi O. Demy Ocl. 
XIV 1 plate cloth bound, art jacket 

.'•igned by Hxijendi;a Agarw'al, Rs 15,00, 
Jolly has collectetl several contributions f 
important persons like Dr. S. Radbukrish 
V. K. Krishna Menon, Horold VlMIson, Fci 
Bi ockwav and A\erelJ Harriniaii, who have i 
with dilTereril aspects of the late Jaivah. 
j\chru‘s character. Altogether there arc fiflee| 
pictures. Some are rojiroduced from 
journals and others arc from Radio 
speeches delivered at memorial and anniiffi 
meetings. The book provides interesting 
for people who wish to get a clear picture^ 
many sided character of Pandit Nehru. « 

Heporl 1907-60 : Department of Agr^^*'"' 
Ministry of Food, Agriculture Community I 
uienl and Cooperation, Government of Ind 

Report 1967-6B : Ministry of Informal 
Broadcasting, Government of India. 

Report 1967-68 
Government of India. 


Ed 


Report 1967-68: 
Government of India. 
Report 1967-68 ; 


Ministry of 

*■ 

Ministr^ijof Educa 


Ministry of £ii 


Affairs, Government of India. 

We have received the above Reporl 
have found much valuable and informative' 
rial in them. The Reports are well printe 
got up. 
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